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TO OUR READERS.' 



We were quite aware that, it savours of rashness to promise of great things jet to be achieved, when we 
said, in our last address, that we felt assured that at the conclusion of our next volume our readers would 
not withhold from ua their approbation. But we had full confidence in our " men at anna ; " and now that 
"next volume" it concluded, we fearlessly look our readers in the face, and ask for the approbation we 
anticipated. Not one of the able minds devoted to the enrichment of our pages but evinces that its strength 
is unexhausted ; and not one but continues in some mode to repeat, " My armour's on, — I would that the 
lists were wider;" and this is shown by what they have done from week to week, and from month to month. 
Then upon the merit of that strength which they have put forth we also fearlessly ask fur approbation ; 
for in no periodical in all our horticultural literature can be found such a mass of sound useful gardening 
information as within our " twopenny pages." We speak firmly upon this, because we have those best of 
testimonies — old friends continue with us, and a host of new friends come around us. One of the latter 
write* to us thus : " I hear from every quarter unqualified praise of your truly admirable publication, as well 
from brother clergymen as from other parties. I assure you the taking it in has become quite a connecting 
Bnk between many people who would otherwise have not, perhaps, naturally been drawn together. It 
is a regular masonic sign— unmistakeable and humanizing." 

It is from such testimony as this that the weary brain and the weary hand gather encouragement and 
strength ; and we can assure our readers that both these are strengthened, and that week by week they will 
find evidence in our pages that the " masonic sign " has not lost any of its freshness, nor any of its power. 
Old features, we are confident, will be found worthy of the welcome they will receive ; and there will 
be new features, we think, quite deserving of being admitted into fellowship with the old. 




Anile*. Ii« of, 

araataroBaYftai culture, 110. 117; li»t of, ill 
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Aphide*. destroying, 17 

Aphis Humili lariBHC, 103 

Apian, hUinrj of u, jo, ]fls, igg, 379. jsfl 

Apple*, variety recommended, 383 ; lilt of, SO 

Apple-tree* cankered, 17 ; weevil, 00 ; trainm; 

IM 
April, article* in teaac 



„. **,W7 
Atboll plmtation*, gi 

Auricula, tg; itn hiitory, 39; characteristic", 
30 ; pip* not opening, go ; propagating, '" - 




, plant* for, dg, 83 
_ , damped off, in 1 growing, Ml 
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*», Bat of uid enltnre, IM 



****• (TUDtj, premiux 
■( for budding, 18S 



, . r ._, ._, 31; pink, *fi; >nu|e 
of, 68; yellow fiowering, 5a; blue, 91 ; 1 
nhott, 13 j in pot*, 104 1 plant*, 304 

Ueddn! nut fiower* correcting, 171 
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described, 183 ; weight of. 

Old BITS, 35, 
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43 I ventilation. 43 ; honey produced by, 41 
fumigation, M 1 feeding on wild food, 11 . 
purchasing, SI i euly mm, fll ! winte 
■ton, 01 ; putting into old hive, At t floor 
board, 03 ; tut early mn, 00 ; feeding, 77 
Payne'i hive*. 77 ; driving, 78 J , broken comb 
78; door-board, 78) in Taylort hive, 101 
removing, 11B; la Natt'i bivfl, 1 IB 1 bee* 
dying, 130; msking a queen, 190; adepting- 
bo«ni, is» ; kale U nwdl hire, 1>B; ejecting 
grub*, ISA; prenutare mm, IBS; *tick* 
•m hire, 114; Taylor"* biTt*. IBS; in old 
hive, 108; in Australia, 108; in bell-hire, 183: 
preventing •wumiDg, 183; uniting iwi- 
1B3; turned regicidea, S03; retnrnin* 1W» 
BBS; delay of iwarm, BIS; removing 1 

3da 1 not staying in bin, 330, 131 ; second 



Nutt's Un*, Cull* ethiopiea, w 



Bind-weed, destroying, 381 
Bird's, Honii'i History of B 

lng, 311 : talsckeap, iga 
Blackberry jim, 3S0; wine, 31 



- _„.. peactt leaves, Si 

Blossoms, male and female, 19 

Board of agriculture, 37s 

Boiler, for lummer u*e, 74 

Boding, philosophy of, 330 

Bolbophylhuns, list of, and culture, 33 

Bone boner's nib, 90 

Botanic Society* Exhibition, 10V, l: 

■how, igs, us, Ml, 3M 
Botany, dimculBc* in, formerly, S;g 
Botanical Hagasine, BOB 
Border, plant, for hot south, S3 
Borecole and brocoli acedlinga, 10 
Bon, moving luge, BB0 
Box-edging planting, 317 

Bread puddings, flt ; bread-making, 341, 400; 
home-baked, 179 

Brocoli towing, 7, 33, B0 ; planting, 103 ; *nw- 

30*71, 198 
Bromeliaeeet, 331 ; culture, aOg 
BnnightoTuu, liit of, son. 
Brompton Block*, 130 
Brugmaniiaa for bedding, 1 Sfl | 



•owing aeed* of, 394 
- "9 . 






»S7, 377, 103; planting, 300, 383, 
removing leave*, 181; louse, 205 
Cabbage-wort*, planting, I go 
Caotus done blooming, 330 ; rultuit-- 
leeted, IM; hot water for 

Ctge-bird*. lis, loa, 340 BBS, 
Cake to keep a yew, 143 
Calendar*— May, 04 ; June, 
August, 307,308; September, 3(3; ' 



Calceolaria cutting!, 139 ; ar 



(ring, 117 

*, afagie, 303; enltnn,: 
culture, 190 

rowing, 147[ potting,!. 
oo dry, 19 ; neglected, 1 39, 



vinery, Mi kept 
313; reticulata, 9» 
Campanula carpelica propa gating , 408; cul- 

Canuy a hud bird, lis 

Candlei, HI 

Cape bulbi, 40Si jaamine cuttings, 117; eol- 



propageting, 03 j ■ taking. 08 ; lay- 

us, 384 ; flower*, to protect, 330 ; 

■j and properties of, 140 

to prevent huratiug, 333 j ■ 
deTonn,BOo 

Carrots, 117, 9*7 I 1 



101 ; 



7, 307 1 hoeing, 11 ; - 
340; culture, 391 



Charred matter*, 337 

t'barring— wb « beneficial, 43 ; sawdust, 

(new) to make, 134 ; (Stilton) to mak 
Cbeeaocakca, everiaating, 343 
Chemiatry applied to cultivation, 183 
Cherrj, unfruitful, 03; aphia, 107; If 

of, 205 ; Hopping, 303 

ChineK primroK culture, 107; double, 1 
dening, ail 

Chrysanthemum nruning,!!!; it* hiito 
propertiea, 370; culture, aSo ; layai 



Cineraria, ita charaeterUtica, ISO; ci 
■owing, 3t6 : heat for, 78 ; aeedtin 
window., 139 

Cirrbnai, litt of, 1 8 1 

ClukLa,' white, 4 

tlerodendruni culture, 84 ; liat of, 9S 



Clot-bur, 409 
CTovc-gUUftowev, 147 
Club-rooting, BOO 
Coal uhea lur cutting*, 
Cobbett(Wm.), lis 



a, 87; (npiingl, Colomt 
bed* for, *7»; CoUinai 



Co, 



....,.___.,._ rparing, 3*0 
Conaervalorj, heatrng, up-ataira, 104 \ ne 

nor edging, 113 

i, aflj ; a good kind, 101 

itlingi, 139; ipcdoaa, prop 



Corru'ebJ'^ 



g..37* 






Cottage garden", 5 
Cottage Gardener, ,m, 
Cottage Gardener* 1 Dictioaary, 178 
Cottager*, eaemplary, 8 
Cottann' hotticultural aocictie*, 343 
Cow* for eight acre*. 107 ; beat mode of keep- 
ing, 184; <Hua alartineany — 
Cowdnng, 117 
Creeper* for north wall, 1 17 



Cricket!, to tup, 310; dritrojing, go 

Crowu imperial not blooming, 108 
Cryptoitemma hypochondriacum, 77 
Cubic.pt tre, u a manure, 100 
Cucumber culture, H, 311, 355; house, 38; 

to be impregnated, 252 j with male bloom 
only, 281 i longest, 374 ; plants flagging, 

Cuphea strigitlosa, 308 ; platyccotiw. JIB 
Curranti, mulching black, 107, dropping, S3 ; 
matting up, 222 j jelly, 2Sfl, 313 ; acid. Ml ; 

Curcuuo granariua, 317 

lion iij, *7S; definition 






Darning basket, 24 
Darwin [Dr. E.), 4 



Duck'ieggi, weight of, 117 ; 
Dunghill not lupcnedable, 2 

Dyeing black and buff, 27 

Earwiga, to trap, 291 
Economising, 171 

Kdgiuga of flowen , 333 



Euphorbia jacuuiniflora, 78 

Euthalea grundinora culture, 981 
Evergreen!, moving large, 328; 

Exhibition of ISM, iti coniequi 

Eipcnrliture, scalca of, 333, J?l 
Eye of the miilreii, 913 
Eyed Hawk Moth. 108 

Fallowing needleai, 31 



Pig, aoil and aspect for, 
Filter for water, 161 
Fir aeedi lowing, 130 
Fieb cookery, 1 1 ; atew, 
Fiihei drink ing aalt-wnl 
Flora, change in Engti* 



double, to raise. 238; impregnating, 140 ; to 
lend by poat, toe ; (white! for garden uaea, 
111 ; double railing, 331 j lilt of hardy, 

1 scr-beda: arrangement of, 70, 78, 104; blue 



INDEX. 



Ftuei, heating by, 3*0 

Forcing- houae, dividing, Sift 

Forget-me-not ( While j, Mil 

Forayth (W.), 133 1 tua tree-plaiitcr, 233 

Fowla, batching, MS 

Forest treei, manuring, 371; culture, JW7 i 

French iioljih for boot., 1 4 

French marigold cutting!, no 
Frceaing, iti effect* on soils. 143 

Friction, iu effect!, 39 

kitchen -garden. 02 
Fruit-tree border, !6S 

Fruit- borders, managing, 118; cropping, 116 
Fruit packing, 107; preaening, 331; room 

cleaning. 111 ; gathering, 378 
Fuehiia macrautha, aerruirolia, and spectabUia, 

13 d ; fulgeni propagating, 403; aeratifolia, 

not blooming, 403 ; list of for window, 409 ; 

wintering, 109; culture. MS; spectabiiii 

culture, 215; eibibiting, 134; cuttinga 

dam ping-off, 834 
Fumigator (Brown'i patent), III 
Flint i double- blossomed), cutting!, 34S 

Haillardia pcta culture, 108 

Gardenia radical!!, 63, IDS ; florida plena, 130 



Garden tenant!, lawt 



aearlct variegated, 33; pink, Id; wintering 
62 ; leave" withering, 03 ; leave* diseased 

153; culture of fancy, 109; planting cutting! 
109; dried cuttinga, 110; (fancy), cutting! 
■oil, temperature, pruning!, potting, Ac. 
123 ; for bedding, ]9t ; leaves) Korchcd, 103 
cutting!, 237, 974, 400 ; growing, 303 ; (Aun 
Harriet', HUfl; too leaf., 319; moling, 107 
seedling!, 408 ; (Tom Thumb), 4M ; storing 



GiuBi-r, r-ultiration of, 366 
Ginservriiie recipe, 104,409 

Glory pea, 2U3 
Gloiinina, potting, 63 ; ci 






Olyrioe atom. 
Gnat bitca, to 
Goata, 78, 323 ; dung 
Godetia Uopping, 108 
Gongoraa, liit of, 162 
Gooseberry bortra, 182; caterpillar!, 191; dii- 
eeeed, IU ; culture, 300 ; Lit of, 191, 391 

2S8 ; preiervingwhole, 382 ; wine recipe, loO 

Gordiua aquatieui, 319 

Graft, iU efioct on stock, 130 

Grafting wnaj M 

Grapea, packing, 208; for greenhoi 
covering with bags, Jfcc., 300 ; wine from un- 
ripe, 409 ; liat for hothotue ; 370 

Green fly and laurel lean*, 390 

Grctnboute, heating with hot water, 103; 

painting inaide, 137; to brat »mall, 232, 206 
building. Mo ; heating, 107, Bit, 341 ; de- 
fined, 100 ; arrangement, 101 1 gai itoie in, 
310; repain. Ill; creeling cheaply, 3M ; 
fitly employed, 301 1 t~' ""- 



Guernsey Illy not 1 



ne, 117; liguid, go 
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ViTi* 


"7ffwcure'° 












Half.] 






Hardy plant 


Lutnfchoici 




Harve 


t bug 


i-bfte, 231, 1 




II !td 


ng artificial ',-, 












Heath 


,aow 


°K. !*». *•" ; d 





thicken, 1*7 ; dye. 



J , 50; small gn 



Hinta on gardening for young people, 23, 

198 
dim, Payue'a improved, 1 7 (aee Beta) 

Hoitaia'coccinea culture, 2ifl 

Holly pruning, 139 ; removing large, *66 

Hollyhock rowing, 374 



; for cutting!, 0); 



Hybridiaing, 253; rules for, 27* 
Hydrangea! turning blue, 381 
Hypericum!, S7 
■— ;, to preierve, 387 i to make, S3: 

iu rubber liquid, 37 
ia rubber plant pruning, 389 ; < 



igold, 78 ; not thrir- 



Kitchen-garden, cropa withering, 341 ; ei- 
hauatca,2l7; itaaiie.MS; routine, 330, Ml, 
26S, 277, 318, 332, 351, 371, 384, 397 

Laburnum, with varied bloom, 107 

Landacape gardening, its riee, Sll ; I>owning'a 
book on, 170; observation! on, 247 

Un tana crocee cuttinga, 181; culture of green- 
house npecita, 351 ; Scluwii, 19 

Lapageria roaea, 308 

Larkipur (bloc), iti rarity, 230 ; culture, 337 




houie iLopa , 309 : " ld 



luadrui diaceied, 1 



Banlevana in border, 191 

>!• ■ . 

in nrcbi.il, Ute., 71 






b layered, 104 ; tucmug, 408 

bona, go; culture, lit; beda, 
: .pawn, Ml and aelt, 4* 

43 i treatment uf old, fla ; «!• 



bulge of, SO 



• destroy, 374 



.1 iee.1L.ig. us; iUwng 



on, 97; liat of foi 



iquiringbaaketa, IBS j priie, 17s ; ru 

ui auleitni, mid tencbricoaua, 106 
ge Walka. 8, 37, 71, 99, 150, IBS, 19 



iKt, 109; ripening and root prun 
blighted. 108; Miitereu. 1 
««™i, 20»i mildewed, 118; t v! — 
l«<e>, (III ItaiM falreterinr, ad 
■topping ehoota, 301 ; for arnall gar. 
Pear, learea inaect eaten, 909 ; atoppiu* 
3U1 ; bark ■plitcing, US ; moth, H 

«Wi to boil toft. 

Pegging dawn, model of, 171 
Pelargonium rutting!, 288 ; (F 



green, 167 -, itoriog green. 



Floruta'r, cnttiugi, 
j of, SOB j propeniea of, soU ; 






Pli j sic garden, d6, 130 

Pickled vegetable nurroi 

31 1 red-edged, in; It] 
Pigeoua : their hiatory, 
itock-dnre, 89: una 
tare end c trie tie*. iM. 
hour, S6-J ; fugitive rrx 
193; Lintoi-y uf, 190; 
profitable kinda, nfll 
Pigs, to weigh, 00; kee| 



Plumbago lerpenue, hard;, 179, 904 



Polyguk vulgaris, 3 

J2SSS& jji 1 ,*' " 



S; pots, Blackhcatu regiitered, 1 
iting pota, 408 ■ diameter of pota, 2 
or polling. 1(S 



1 ; general rule* fo 
lure, 19 

why faili, 304 



Pruning scisKra, Turner's, 10? 

Pumpkin cooking, 309; dropping off, 334 
Purging flu, to destnij, 344 
Putty, to make, 309 
Puts culture. 3*9 
Pyracantba, 1L8 

Racodiuro eelLate, 343 

Radish, Black Spanith, 14 
Raking iUeTili, 111; beda, 174 
Kanuuculuses.llti; Uhing-up. 149 ; trealn 

of beda, 977 ; roota, 319 1 culture, 7 
Raapberry Yinegar, 236, 34 1 ; ijnp, 341 ; t 

Reapberrie*, manuring, 

S7» 
Bed ipider, destroying. 17, iSt, lot 
Kent, reduction of, 310 
Repotting, 6 

Rhododendron pruning. 189 ; in 



IM 

Koom plants, culture of, 315 

Hoses: inihedea, 78; itrong,7B; cutting*, 41 

■ uckersof, US; caterpillars on, 139; Iroate 

369 ; cutting" for pota, 149 ; liquid ran 
for, 209; for forcing, liat of, 131 ; pegged- 
dowc, 932; with green centra, 946" ; dlaeneed, 
391; Mil for. 381; time for budding, 187, 
414; stocks for, 267, Ifis, 3*3 j sweet-acen ted 
for forcing. 393 ; •oot-nater for, 393 ; in 
older, 393; Cloth of Gold, 309; "hoot 

trellis, 313 ; pruning perpetual, 371 ! pruning 
budded, 374 ; nil Tor, 3S9 ; arrangement at 
bed, 369; manuring and pruning, 3)1; G" ' 



ifoha, 296 

id fulgena culture, 3 



ig-hed of, 73; bi 
,63; forcing, 3,7 



Snapdragon cuttings, 408 
Snow-drop* towing, 1 fiy 

Soil, breaking up new and 



I Sneechley (W.), 389. 
Spence(br.JoMph), 3 



____l-pen*, toaave, lite 
Stcphanoci* cutting*, 190 1 

Jtewedoi-heail, Stc.,78 



liner, 181 I (ln>D) 
a of, 48 ; lut of 



cutting offleave* 



Super-puuaphatt 



inn, 1*9 
Tenelmo molitor. _.. 
Tccom*juminoide«, 90 



r plunging, 41} for healing, 
II ; analtii* of, 184 i drink- 



e* neUionell*, ftc, 08: 
■ndua strict* culture , 
[■"' ' 

r» feiSng, '» 



Tomato culture, 10 
Tool houie, fiS 
Torioix, how to treit, sflr 
.ning put pint*, 980, 994 




ment of bed*. 177 

Tull (Jethro),' n 
Tiuf on bank. 131 

Turaipi (SwedUb), SI 

nun, 90 ■ culture, 117, 41 

Trrophaga ceaei, 79 



t, 79, D4; plant* for, 01 



Vegetable cookery, 30 



pink, 47; wintering, Si; mildew c 
intecc on cutting., Bl j mildew, to ] 

Verand»b. to grow plant* under, DO ; climber* 

Vcratrum nigrum culture, 130 

Victoria regina, 300 

Vinegar plant, 334,334; from honey, 9)8 ; from 

Vinci : mildew on, IRS, BOB I for window, 109 ; 
•yridging, 909; in greenhouie, 111; early 

319; o'nroof. 959; inhoibou*c, 3H5 ; trairaus 



of Aleiandria) culture, lot 
brmnchei, 103 ; roots from 1 
in greenhouse, 30V ; prui 
in-door*, 1 ; planting, 19 : 
dressing, 91 ; lending ibo, 
W; inarching, «3. 104; 
397 ; mildewed, 399, 408, i 



Walnut*, itorlng, 387 

Wardian-eaae, 139 

W**p* (Queen), 31, Ids 1 destroying, 37S 

Watering, cue required, 47, 09 j kitch 

garden, 1*9 
VaUon (Sir WA ye 

171 ; influence in 'ta-mikiii, 9/1 ; con 
quencesafhard, tti ; to remove, IBS ; 0* 

■often, 194 ; medical effect* of hard, i 

Weather indications : distant object*, 1; ioun 






Wen^la'roseai 

What we on do, and what we cm do without, 

Whateley (T.J, 147 

lVhite'(lo-cr.forbedd°M! « ' 
Whitethro«,,j|0; |le**er), 391 



Winter green*, 107 
Wintering plants, 409 
Window plant*, treutm 



Woodbine pruning, 931 
Woodlice in orchid-noun 
Woollen run u 1 manur 
Wood, itssua-gcttions. It 



WOODCUTS. 



Caterpillar and Chrynli* of Magpie 



Kcir.'"' 



. Iloteapb'li 
Nightingale', her-' 



Dutch flower garden 
d low worm 

frame for inverting not* 
Gadfly 
Water Alter 
Kitchen Are b 01 . 
Earth worm and egg. 
~|"™P. ■ 

lackcap^cad ! 

■larponium 

rtcbandcbecMmi'te* 
Meal-worm and beetle 



Garden Tiger moth 
Garden wirbler'* head 
White, throated fauret's 

ric*n gate ipring 



Apbil 4.] 
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the aniHtata a* akhet pre 

fccmonlr. ud where no run , . 

a proper to he prided by general eintom : when I im at Hilui. I do not 
M|W wMimataame, lia « this tort Rem." From thia ii he. 
liend to hare originated the common and lomewhat dingcntu Mying, 



of * wiee but cuilr perverted pro. 
regard each Saturday at a festival, 
■__, i~i«— — — — - lilted ai to 

n'cipte of rectitude 



" When to* are at Rome, 
Do u they do at Rome ; 
Wheu run are pine where, 
Do ai Uiej do there." 

i> to enter the Milan cathedral, al 
sen not more Uuded than tl 



'ha-ld) 
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Tue Htaointh being a prevailing flower of the season, 
we devote to it our first essay on the characteristic 
excellencies to be aimed at by the cultivator. We 
shall state what we consider would form a perfect 
flower ; not with the idea that any will quite attain to 
such excellence, but because such standards enable the 
grower to judge which approaches nearest to the charac- 
teristics that a flower should possess to entitle it to be 
a successful competitor for a fioricultural prize. 

At the best, the Hyacinth is a formal-looking flower— 
there are too many straight lines about it, — yet at one 
time fashion made it costly, for there was a hyacinth 
mania a* well as a tulip mania in the 17th century. 
It is not known to have been cultivated either in Hol- 
land or England before the latter part of the 10 th cen- 
tury, but within about fifty years it bad been widely 
distributed : numerous varieties raised, and enormous 
prices paid for favourite specimens. It was then as 
often called the Jacinth as the Hyacinth. Parkinson 
in bis "Paradiaus," published in 1Q20, mentions fifty 
hut of these only three were double. Double 
were to far from being estimated at that time 

~So~ LXXlx," Toi. IY. " 



that Peter Voorhelra, one of the largest of hyacinth 
cultivators at Haarlem, destroyed them as often as they 
appeared in his collection. Illness having one year 
prevented him visiting his flower-beds until the bloom 
of the Hyacinths was passing away, his attention was 
drawn to one double specimen, which though of no 
superior excellence, yet seemed alone blooming to wel- 
come the convalescent. He cultivated it: increased it 
from offsets, and introduced it to flower fanciers. The 
taste for them prevailed ; and for one. The King of 
Great Britain, which Mr. Voorhelm raised at the be- 
ginning of the present century, he obtained more than 
£100. 

The first writer, of whom we are aware, who wrote 
fully and judiciously on the characteristics of a good 
Hyacinth, was Abercrombie in his " Universal Gar- 
dener." published during 1T78. Martyn, Maddock, 
Loudon, and others, subsequently wrote upon the same 
subject ; but less successfully, until Mr. Glenny took 
up the subject, and published his excellent little book 
upon " The Properties of Flowers." After perusing ail 
these authorities, and after a careful examination of the 
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Prize Flowers at many exhibitions, we offer the fol- 
lowing as 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD HYACINTH. 



Bust and Form of Spike. — To be a fine specimen, the 
spike ought to be at least six inches long, and two 
inches in diameter at the lowest and broadest part, 



shewn 
is the greatest 
s for the spike 
lowest 



tapering gradually up to a single pip, 
drawing. But form, or proportion 
merit ; and the handsomest proportii 
are for its length to be twice tin 
part, and for the whole spike to form a cone. 

Sire mid Form of Pips. — The outline of each, look- 
ing at in front, should be circular ; and, looking at 
in profile, it should be semicircular. In other words, 
each pip should he half a globe. To effect this, the 
petals (if the flower is single) require to be strongly 
bent back, or reflexed, so as to throw forward the 
centre. In double flowers it is not needed for the outer 
petals to be much bent back, as the semi-globular form 
in these is portly attained by the inner petals being 
imbricated, or lapped over each other in tiers, like the 
tiles on a roof. The lower pips should be large— an 
inch and a quarter in diameter is a superior size ; and 
the pips of each circle should gradually diminish in 
diameter as they approach nearer to the summit. The 
petals should be thick, glossy surfaced, as if made of 
wax, and rounded at the end. Sharp pointed petals 
always injure the outline of the form of the spike. 

The footstalk, or stem, of the spike should be straight, 
stout, and of height sufficient to raise the lowest part of 
the spike just above the points of the leaves. The foot- 
stalk of each pip should be gradually shorter as tbey ap- 
proach nearer to the top; and each should spring from 
the stem at en angle just a -little less than a right anglo, 



so as to aid'tho pips in adapting themselves to a conical 
form, and yet to keep their broad faces, or discs, full 
before the eye. 

Colour. — What we say on this point is applicable to 
competing flowers of every species, for in all it should 
be esteemed os entirely subordinate to form and size. 
The reason for this is souud; for form and size, if no 
accident interferes, are superior just in proportion to 
the skilfuluess of the cultivation. Colour, therefore, 
should have no further weight than to turn the scale 
in favour of the best coloured, provided that two speci- 
mens ore equal in form and size. In the cose of selfs — 
that is, flowers of one colour — the most uniform and 
brightest are best ; but in flowers of more than one 
tint the colouring is test where the colours are distinct, 
and not clouded into one another. 

Fragrance. — Wheu flowers, such as is the Hyacinth, 
are of a kind yielding a perfume— if the rivals are equiil 
in other qualities — we should award the prize to the 
most fragrant. It is even a criterion of good cultiva- 
tion ; for just in proportion to the flowering vigour 
of a plant is its fragrance. An over-luxuriant and a 
weakly grown plant have the fragrance of their flowers 
diminished. 

The following list of Hyacinths embraces those which 
are of very moderate price, and yet, if well grown, are 
capable of attaining as high a degree of excellence as 
any that, as greater novelties, are of higher marketable 
value. The prices specified in our list are those at 
which the bulbs will be purchoseable next October: — 



Bouquet Unvote, Is. 
Endraclit, Is. 

Prince of Wales (splendid 
form), 3s. 



DieljltRch Sabalskaiisky. Is. 
L'Ami du Ctenr, (id. 
Lord Wellington, Is. 

Grande Monanjue de France, 

sfld. 

Grand Yauiquer, IM, 



Bouquet Pourpre, (Id. 
Lord Wellington, I)d. 
Tiince Van Saxe We 



Grand Vidette (beaut 

u a lain blue), 3 s. 
Orondates, Is. 

Heroine (the best), ! 
La Favorite, Od. 
La Belle Jaunc, Od. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 
Vine Borders Indoors. — We believe we shall lie 

Eerforming a duly to one class of the readers of Tins 
ottaoe Gardener in offering a few remarks on this 
head, for although advice concerning this subject has 
at times been offered it has been somewhat piecemeal. 

The first consideration is the depth qf toil necessary ; 
the next drainage, the position of which, of course, will 
be regulated by the former. Now, seeing that in-door* 
the border will not be subject to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons like out-door borders, the maxims as to 
depth and texture which are considered imperative out- 
doors lose half their weight as to inside borders. Inside 
borders, too, depending as tbey must on hand-watering 
for their moisture, may possibly (unknown to the cul- 
tivator) become too dry beneath, whilst the surface 
appears damp. Under such eircum stances, therefore, 
we tliink that a^reittier depth of soil becomes requisite 
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n order that, should such a contingency occur, a greater 
extent and volume of root may be a compensation. 
"or out-door borders we do not ad viae a depth of more 
a two feet, and, had we to make an out-door border in 
such a humid northern county as Lancashire, we would 
' o means have it deeper than half a yard. This may 
n some folks, but we have experienced the benefit 
from such, and very frequently during the last liO years 
had an opportunity of witnessing the difference between 
the deep and the shallow border. 

For an in-doors border, then, wo would advise -10 
inches, or, if the proprietor is well assured of the tex- 
ture of the soil, and of the certainty of a clever course 
of culture subsequently, he might allow a yard of 
depth, beyond which we should certainly consider the 
roots as too far removed from control. 

~~~b come now to consider the question of drainage, 
which is a paramount consideration, so much so that it 
mill little signify what character the compost of the 
border may be of if this great point be neglected, or 
improperly performed. Wo are aware that there are 
some situations which would do entirely without drain- 
age, nevertheless there is none but would be benefited 
by some provision for the escape of water ; for it must 
he considered that the manures and other organic 
matters which are considered necessary in making a 
border, must, by decay, form a dark and unctuous kind 
of humus, anil that this will be carried downwards iu time 
until it forms a retentive kind of deposit, which without 
drainage is well known to be too retentive of moisture. 

One foot hi depth of imperishable materials — such 
is broken bricks, stones, the scoria from iron or other 
works, &c. — will suffice ; but the character of the subsoil 
surface must be taken into consideration. This under- 
ground surface must slope to some one given point, in 
order to carry the drainage clear away. The best mode 
of making borders of this character is to build the front 
wall of the house on arches, as open as possible, and to 
make a provision outtide as well, for the vino roots to 
pasture in, and this they will do readily— need we add, 
that such will increase their strength, and promote their 
permanency. 

It is sometimes possible to form the inside and out- 
side borders on a uniform pitch or inclination ; that is 
to say, as to the forming of the surface of the subsoil 
previously to setting the drains ; and thus there will be 
a uniform incline from the extent of the border inside 
to its extent outside, through the arches. This is a safe 
and systematic plan ; but it so happens, as in other 
cases, that the levels within and without cannot be 
reconciled, and of course the borders inside and out will 
not be onpreeuelij ths same level ; be that as it may, ait 
escape for the drainage mutt be provided. 

The subsoil surface then being formed, and a main 
drain carried the whole length of the house, a foot of 
the materials in a coarse and open state may he placed 
n the surface, taking care that the main drain is some- 
hat below this surface level. The next thing is to 
provide something to till up the inequalities of the 
rubbly material, otherwise the soil and sedimentary 
■natter might eventually choke the drainage; and we 
are not aware that anything better can be used than 
cinders riddled clean ; at least such is what we ltave 
jeen in the habit of using for years to fruit- tree bottoms 
n general. These may be spread at least two inches thick 
over the surface of the rubble, and be trod or rammed down 
firmly. Next, we would place a layor of small turfs, 
fresh cut from some sandy-soiled pasture ; these need 
not be pressed close together ; small interstices may bo 
left between them, and a slight sprinkling of small cin- 
ders or charcoal may bo scattered over the whole, and 
swept in the crevices. 

The border is now ready for the compost, and as this 
■ a point cat which much difference of opinion exists, 



we must indulge iu a few remarks. Some first-rate cul- j 
tivators insist on considering the vine as the most glut- 
tonous of trees ; and they provide not only ordinary 
manure iu abundance, but the carcases of dead animals, 
bone manure, Ac., &c. Now, for our own parts, we sub- 
scribe to no such opinion ; these are, as we think, works 
of supererogation, if we may apply such a term. There 
can be little doubt that some of these expensive borders 
contain enriching materials sufficient for a score such ; 
and why a thing of this kind is to be esteemed in pro- 
portion to the amount of prodigality evinced in its con- 
struction, we cannot imagine. We much fear that the 
importance attached to the circumstance of winning a 
medal at an exhibition has led lo a most lavish expen- 
diture ; for mere size in these things is too often consi- 
dered a superior test to quality. We are ready to admit 
that monstrosities may lie produced for a year or two, 
whilst the trees are young and the border neic. During 
such a period the freshness and porosity of the turf, or 
other inorganic matters in the borders, will counteract 
the evil tendencies of the enriching materials. But let a 
few seasons pass over such borders, and it will be seen 
that whilst other vines, on more simply constituted hor- 
de™, are advancing and progressing annually, the others 
will be retrograding in a corresponding degree. Indeed, 
it could not he otherwise. Every good gardener knows 
the effect of using even too much dung in vine borders ; 
how it eventually wars against the durability of the bor- 
der. We have known old borders when broken up pre- 
sent a mass of black material below, which, in point of 
texture, might be taken for putty. 

We consider that a mellow and sandy turfy loam from 
an old posture is competent in itself to produce first-rate 
grapes, provided a proper system of top-dressing be re- 
sorted to. By proper system we do not mean heaping 
manure over their roots during the months of spring 
and early summer, to prevent the soil from borrowing 
heat from tho atmosphere; but we will say more about 
top-tlretsings and mulchings on another occasion. 

The followiug, then, is the compost we would recom- 
mend for an inside border: — Turfy loam, chopped 
roughly, six parts: mixed manures, half rotten tree 
leaves, &c, two ports ; horse droppings (fresh), such as 
used for mushroom-beds, with litter amongst them, one 
part; charred materials, one part; lime rubbish, two 
porta. These materials to be thoroughly blended, re- 
membering that both the chopping and the turning must 
be done when the materials are dry: and that the sooner 
it is housed after the lost turning the better. We would 
also advise that a coating of littery droppings be strewed 
over the surface of the turfs in tho bottom, before 
filling iu the soil. 

We have made use of the term loam as usual ; and 
many of our readers have complained of the indefinite 
character attached to what the gardener terms "loam." 
It would appear, however, that there is some misconcep- 
tion about this affair. What gardeners, in their vague 
way of writing, iu general mean by ham, is merely 
maiden toil containing much organic; matter. This 
may contain five, ten, twenty, or fifty per cent, of tho 



is generally expressed in gardening technicalities by the 
terms sound loam, strong loam, stiff loam, tm. Still, the ■ 
broadest signification has a reference to maiden soil, or ■ 
Boil that has rested for years, iu contradistinction to old 
garden soil, which possesses loss organic matter. I 

We would, however, have the amateur of limited ! 
means understand, that ordinary garden soil may be 
used in lieu of the loam, provided it is of a good staple. 
We would, iu such case, advise that a little strawy, or 
littery manure, frctk from the stable-door, be mixed 
through the whole mass during the process of filling the 
border. B, Ei 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
Bedding Plants.— I said lust week, that the Sweet 
Aly*Bumwaa the best white edging plant; but I forgot 
to say that the variegated form of it is the kind to which 
I give the preference. The Variegated Sweet Alyssum 
is, indeed, the richest edging to a scarlet, or blue, or 
yellow bed, of all the plants we possess ; but some tastes 
might prefer Mangle*' variegated Geranium before it ; but 
as 1 keep strictly to white colours at present, that gera- 
nium cannot be admitted, on account of its pinkish 
flowers. The only drawback to the variegated alyssum 
isthat Itisnoteverybody's plant, like the original, as it 
must be preserved from year to year, by cuttings made 
iu August, and secured from frost, like the verbenas. 
On the other hand, it is devoid of that powerful honeyed 
perfume for which the Sweet alyssum is discarded by 
those who dislike that kind of scent. Either of them 
is useful for second planting in July, alter some other 
i annual is done for the season ; or, say a good successor 
to a bed of Navelwort, or of the Great Cape Marigold, 
Calendula kybrida, alias, 0. pluvialit : but the latter is a 
i different plant, being the Small Cape Marigold. These 
'■ two white (lowering annuals are well worth growing, as 
they require only to be sown at once in the open bed; 
: and the alyssum. being of the same height — a foot to 16 
inches — would follow them, in an arrangement where 
1 height and colour were to be maintained. We garde 
< do not eueourage this style of planting, when we 
| put iu a plaut which will last through the whole see 
, We prefer it to a double crop in the same bed, but that 
. is no reason why those who are fond of a variety should 
I follow our example here. The Calendula hybrida is a 

Earticularly showy white plant for a bed as long as it 
ista, and is only a foot high in the richest soil. It is 

j one, also, that will easily transplant; and five or sev 
good plants of it thinned out of a bed would maki 
handsome patch in a mixed border. White Clarkia 

: makes a delightful bed, but can never be used in a proper 

1 arrangement of heights and colours, because, when it is 
over, there is not another white of the same height to take 
its place; at least, not without waiting some time. A 
White Petunia or Verbena might pass for it ; but, after 

; all, that would only be a poor make-shift. This Clarkia 
must, therefore, be used without reference to this style 

. of gardening, and when it is over a plant of some other 
colour must take its. place, i shall once more remind 
you of making one bed, at least, of mixed Clarkia : in- 
traducing equal quantities of white and purple. A good- 

, sized bed of them, thus mixed, any one may have for six- 
penny-worth of seed ; and I engage to forfeit the good 

■ opinions of all our readers, if a single individual amc 

: them will not admire this bed. 

Petunias. — There are several good white petunias for 
bedding, but, with the exception of the old tall one 
called nyctaginijlora, I do not know one that could be 
got in the trade, as thoir names are so ephemeral. I 
must, therefore, pass them over, with one remark 
that old one. It is the only one of them that can 
relied on to come true from seeds; and the seedlings 
answer best on poor dry soils ; but where the soil is rich 
aud deep they grow too rank, and will not bloom so well 
as plants raised from spring-struck cuttings. A very 
dwarf white petunia is still a desideratum. 

Verbenas. — " I wholly dread" the verbenas, as we say 
in Suffolk, aud so I left them out as long I could; but, 
fortunately for tins week's article, they are rich in white 
bedders. The Bride and White Perfection being the best 
two which I have yet seen, and I have tried a hundred 
too many of them. Mitt Hareovrt, Monarch, and Mont 
Blanc, are the next best. Princes! Hoyal kept her 
ground for three or four years, but is now discarded as 
only a fourth or fifth-rate variety. Then, there is the 
\ teuerioidei for those who delight in sweet pcrft 



and there is another old one equally sweet hut not so 
white : it is called fragrant, and teuorioidei carnta, and 
I know not how many more names beBide. Carnea 
is better than teuerioidei for furnishing bouquets, as it is 
flat-headed, and comes in for a circular row in thote huge 
bundlet of flower! which are fashionable, but certainly 
not tasteful bouquets. 

Where verbena beds are liable to mUdew, the plants , 
ought to be dusted once a fortnight, from the turn of j 
Midsummer to the middle of August, with equal quan- i 
tities of soot and flowers of sulphur. The sulphur ia 
the real agent to arrest the progress of the mildew, but 
it looks ill for a while ; whereas ita own bulk of soot will 
give it somewhat of the same tint as the leaves of many 
kinds of plants. The way to apply the dusting is to 
make a little mop, with soft matting, about six inches 
round ; tie it on the end of a stiek IB inches long ; mix 
tbeeoot and sulphur in a flowerpot saucer, dip your new 
mop in the mixture, and press it down that it may get a 
good pinch ; then hold the mop in your left hand, and 
push it down among the plants until it is nearly touch- 
ing the soil of the bed ; then, with tout right hand, 
strike gently against the handle of the mop, and the 
dust will fly in all directions, and reach the underside of 
the leaves, where it will be safe for some time from the 
effects of dew or rain; but the work should only be done 
on dry days. If this dose is applied twice before any 
symptoms of the mildew are seen, the chances are that 
it will not appear for that season ; but the process is so 
simple, that to make sure of the remedy it would be 
better to continue applying it as late as August. 

The White Salvia paten* closes my list of white 
bedders. 

Scarlet Coloubs— I shall follow with this brilliant 
colour, because, of all the combinations of the colours 
of flowers, scarlet and white are, generally, the most 
pleasing. Here, again, if we begin with the lowest 
plants, we must recur to these puzxling verbena!! bit 
they also are rich in scarlets, of many tints from orauge 
to crimson- scarlet ; and of all sizes, from Boul de Feu— 
which is so dwarf as to require to be grown iu the very 
richest compost to get it to spread over the soil at all — to 
Robintont Defiance, which is strong enough for field 
culture. 

Boul de Feu (The Fire-ball) is still the bestof the very 
low scarlet verbenas for a narrow bed, but requires to be 
planted in the richest soil. The first nine inches of the 
bed should be one-half very rotten leaf-mould or old 
dung. The colour is an orange-scarlet. The next best 
is Inglejield icarlet, or fulgent, which is a brilliant dark 
scarlet or crimson. By planting these two together in 
one bed, and alternately, the effect produced is much 
belter than either of them alone ; and this arrangement i 
holds good with all the scarlet and pink verbenas, and 
with some of the purple ones. Indeed, three shades of 
these colours answer better ; the only difficulty being to 
find plants exactly of the same height and strength ; for 
unless they are so, the mixture cannot have a good effect 
The whole bed should appear to a stranger to be made 
Up with one plant only, aud that one producing throe 
shades of the given colour. The only other verbena 
that I could ever mix with Boul de feu and Inglefield , 
scarlet is the old Melindre* latifoUa, which is more red 
than either of the other. These three may he mixed 
safely together; and, when the soil is rich and suitable 
for them, there is nothing in the whole range of flowers 
which pill at all come near to them in brilliancy of 
colour. | 

Satellite and Emperor of Scarlet* are two beautiful 
bedders, aud both of them will associate in one bed, and 
produce a better scarlet bed than either of them by 
itself; and, for a large bed, the Wonder of Scarlett would 
come in for the outside row, as it is not so strong a 
grower. Gladiator, Captivation, and Twetdiana grandi- , 
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Jiara are three fine ones of an orange scarlet, with good 
habit, but their effect is not improved by being planted 
together. These are tbe best scarlets for ordinary beds 
of all that ] have seen. Robinson's Defiance has the 
largest head of flowers of all the scarlets, but it is such 
a strong grower that ordinary people can hardly find 
beds large enough to do it justice, and it is not suitable 
for a small bed. 1 shall try it this season for a small 
bod, by way of experiment, under a different treatment 
from any that has been recorded for flower-beds; and I 
shall be much disappointed if the plan does not answer ; 
and 1 should like to hear that others have made the 
same experiment, as it would be a great loss to let down 
such a splendid plant. 1 purpose putting it into a cir- 
cular bed about a yard across, and to plant it IH inches 
from plant to plant. As soon as tbe plants get a good hold 
of the soil, and begin to spread freely, I shall give the bed 
a good watering, pat down the soil rather firm, and then 
concrete the whole surface ; this concrete I shall make 
with one spadeful of fresh slaked lime, four spadesful of 
rough sana, or fine gravel, and as much soot as will give 
it a dark colour like tbe ordinary soil, with mortar suffi- 
cient to form a thick mixture, which will he spread over 
the bed about a quarter of an inch in depth. If the 
colour does not please me, I shall sprinkle a little dry 
earth over the concrete while it is yet soft; and, by the 
time it is dry, it wilt " set" as hard as Roman cement, 
and no rain will get through it, but the bed will he moist 
enough for the roots all the season. My object in this 
experiment is to keep the plants from rooting at the 
joints, and thus compel thein to feed from the originalroots 
otdif. If the fore part of the summer should be 



is not at all unlikely alter so much dry weather this 

plan will prevent this Dejiame (a most 

vulgar name, oy the way,) from getting the benefit of it. 



spring. Ibis 



Gkhasiumb. — Scarlet geraniums are as plentiful as 
blackberries ; and Tom Thumb is the best of them for 
■mail beds, but, like many more of them, it does not 
answer on some soils. I can make nothing of it, nor of 
the Improved Frogmore, which is the next best dwarf. 
Our calcareous light soil is inimical to the whole race of 
the Frogmore breed, to which Tom Thumb belongs. 
D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND "WINDOW 

GARDENING. 

Ltttlk Mattkhs : Potting, dte. — No great results can 

be expected in gardening when the operators can be 

induced to attend to certain things only, at particular 

tunes and seasons. Though many, therefore, may be 

inclined to smile at the vast amount of lore that was 

requisite for a gardener of the " ancient times," when 

almost every plant had to be sown and gathered, &c, 

under the influence of certain planets, and a certain 

i day of the moon's age, it cannot be doubted, but that a 

I portion of tbe assiduity and attention manifested by the 

, uiights of the spade then, would tell beneficially upon 

! our practice and experiments note. Such matters as the 

potting and reshifting of plants require to bo attended 

to at all seasons ; and the delaying of such operations 

until several more plants may be attended to at the same 

time, is often productive of such results, that the doing 

of them at all becomes a matter of no importance. But 

| whilst we hold that plants should thus be attended to, 

i at all seasons, according to their requirements, still the 

spring time of the year — when branches and roots are 

receiving new vigour — may be considered the chiet 

period when the greatest number of plants will thus 

goodoffioes. 

u for late summer and autumn blooming; 
that have stood in their last year's pots, and 



lectable 
Besides, 



are now breaking freely ; early Annual/ that have been ' 
previously pricked off, and which are intended to he i 
grown in pots, either iu the window or the conservatory ; j 
Epacrises and Heaths that have done flowering, have j 
been cut back and are now firm, having been kept close, i 
beginning to break nicely ; Camellias and early Azaleas ; 
that have finished flowering, and have commenced to 
make fresh wood; with all sueh plants as early flowering j 
Aeatiat, Corraae, Cijlisusa, kc, will receive much benefit ' 
from being looked over, and obtaining what they require 
in the wuy of fresh soil, and more room at the roots. 

We know that there is a diversity of opinion and ' 
practice among good gardeners, as to the time for fresh , 
potting such plants as Azaleas aud Camellias — some ' 
performing the operation, as we have advised, when the j 
wood is beginning to grow freely, and others contenting j 
themselves with doing so when growth is finished, and 
the flower buds are forming, bo far as our own ex- ; 
perienco goes, we decidedly prefer the former method ; ' 
having observed that the flowers are always liner than 
when the roots are disturbed lute, — so much so, indeed, ! 
that, unless in extreme cases, instead of re[iottiiig them ; 
we should surface dress, and allow the plants to remain , 
until the following season. 

Having previously referred to the soil, which ought to 
be rendered open for the air to penetrate it, we will say 
nothing now, but that the degree of roughness and 
liunpiness in the soil should ever be in proportion to tbe 
size of the pot to be filled. 

The Pots should be thoroughly clean. A i 
has as great a disrelish for a dirty pot as a re 
labourer has for unchanged linen on a Sunday, 
there is no possibility of shifting tbe plsnt readily at a 
future time, if the pot is not scrupulously clean ; for the 
ball will hang in detached pieces Lo the side of the dirty 
pot, instead of coming out at the slightest tap aa whole 
and entire as a piece of cheese. Except in summer, pots 
should always be kept dry ; and a wet day should he 
chosen to wsah them thoroughly inside and outside, 
before placing them in their appropriate bins. This 
latter operation should be rigidly enforced, and a fine 
imposed for carelessness, as vast numbers of pots are 
broken from being put down in a higgledy-piggledy 
manner — largo and small iu one perplexing confusion. 

The JJlitckheath Registered Pot is not only useful, but 
very interesting to amateurs when growing large plants, 
the bottom of the not being nearly all moveable, 
Wheu a block of wood is placed beneath it, so as to rest 
upon this moveable part, and pressure applied to the pot 
above, the ball is thus elevated so as to enable the 
examination of tbe roots to take place with much less 
risk of breakage and damage to the ball than when it is 
struck out in the usual way. Much stress has been laid 
by some upon soft-burned pots, but we are not admirers 
of them ourselves, as they generally soon get green and 
greasy. With care, most of those plants that the 
amateur delights in may be grown in hard china, aud 
glazed earthenware vessels, in hard vases made of 
various compositions, of ground stone and clay, aud 
even in those made of cast metal; but then in all such 
eases particular attention must be bestowed upou 

Draining.— Tins should be attended to, not merely by 
placing potsherds, &c, at the bottom of the pot in the 
usual way, but turfy pieces of soil, lumps of charcoal, 
and broken pots aud tiles must be mingled pretty freely 
along with tbe compost. In draining, in general, a 
number of pieces of tile, broken pots, kc., laid in a 
hollow manner over tbe hole iu tbe bottom of the pot, 
will answer well enough where, from the position of the 
pot afterwards, there is no likelihood of worms gaining 
an entrance at the bottom. But where, from the future 
position of the plant, there iB a danger that these — in 
other respects useful cultivators, but in a. pot such 
feet bores — should be likely to find an — ' " ' 
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llio tile or potsherd should be placed with its convex side 
over the hole in the bottom of the pot, and then a 
number of pieces should bo so Arranged over it, and by 
it* side, with a small handful of clean washed gravel or 
pebbles, or potsherds over them, and a little green moss, 
or chopped straw over all. The water will get down, 
and escape between the bottom of the pot and the tile, 
though a small worm would not be able to itrigytc itself 
in. The chopped straw, or the moss, is necessary for 
this plan, as otherwise the water would wash down the 
line earth, which concentrating around the potsherd 
with its convex aide over the hole, the plant would be 
in danger of becoming water-logged. Our amateur 
friends should always endeavour to have a little green 
moss for this purpose, as independently of thus securing 
drainage it also acts as an equaliser of moisture — 
parting with water when excessive, but retaining a 
[wrtion for a long time before it becomes quite dry. 
Those who wish to secure drainage and keep out worms 
more neatly, should have a number of little caps or bowls 
made of tin, zinc, or galvanised iron, from one inch to 
two or three inches in diameter and in depth, the bottom 
terminating in a convex point. By placing the open 
part or mouth of the bowl over the hole in the bottom of 
Lite pot, and surrounding the cap with drainage iu the 
usual way, there will be no danger of the water not find- 
ing an outlet. 

In repotting, the common method {and which for 
small plants cannot be improved upon) is to spread the 
palm and lingers of the left hand over the surface of the 

Eot and soil, to turn the pot topBy-turvy, and holding its 
ottom, now uppermost, with the right hand, strike the 
side of tho pot farthest from you on the side of the 
[lotting-beuch ; and while the ball of the plant rests in 
your left hand, the right hand puts aside the old pot, 
and is ready to assist in transferring the plant with its 
roots iuto tho new soil, Hut before that is done, several 
things must be looked after. First — though you see 
no worms, notice if there be no worm tracks ; because if 
there he, ten to one the sleek cunning fellow is ensconsed 
in the centre of your ball, and theneo you must dislodge 
him, by boring through the ball with a piece of wire, or 
very thin wood. Secondly — observo the depth at which 
the plant previously stood in tho pot, and do not place 
it deeper iu tho new, but rather scrape away a quantity 
of tho surface soil, that you may be enabled to put ft little 
fresh there. Hundreds of plants are killed by cove'" " 
the stem of the plniit too deeply ; and thousands of li 
trees meet with a lingering existence from the t 
cause As a general rule — the colhir of the plant, that 
is, the place trout which roots and stem respectively 
start, should not he much, if at all, covered. Thirdly — 
observo whether the roots are densely matted on the 
outside of the ball ; and what then ? I can recollect 



such matted roots with as much gusto as the shepherd 
cuts up turnips for his sheep. This is bad. Gently dis- 
entangle the roots, and trace them out, so that they will 
fomi separate layers in the new soil you are going to 
give them. When traced out, jamming thorn all close 
together, as if you were Using a gate-post, and the 
nutting theni off in slices are alike specimens of bar- 
barism. Fourthly — plants that have been shifted 
previously, and are merely to be grown on, require 
different treatment from those which have been standing 
during the winter in the pots in which they grew the 
previous summer. The first will want little done to the 
roots, and liltlo soil to be removed, the old drainage 
being chiefly taken away. Tho others must havo the 
roots examined, traced, pruned if necessary, and as 
much as possible of the old soil got rid of. 

When the soil is all nicely packed about them again, 
the plants must be kept close, watered, shaded from 



bright sun, and frequently syringed, to check trans- 
ion, until they have fairly commenced making fresh 
■ and top growth. R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACE,E. 

Routine Work for April. — Continue to pot all 
plants that begin to shew growth ; such plants as 
Oatesetums, Marmode*, and Oycnockes, must now be 
growing, and ought to be potted forthwith. As the sun 
increases in power let the shades be let down earlier in 
the day ; if the house is of the aspect we have described 
(that is, facing east and nest) the shades should be let 
down on the east side as early as nine o'clock a.m. 
when the sun shines clearly — it may remain down till 
one, and then be drawn up ; at 12 let down the shade 
on the west side, and draw it off as the sun declines. 
If tho bouse is a lean-to facing the noon-day sun, the 
shade will neither he required so early in the morning 
nor to bo kept on so long iu the afternoon. On all dull 
days the shades will not be necessary at all ; the grand 
object to aim at is to give orchids all the light possible 
without sunshine. The syringe may now be used pretty 
freely, as most of the plants are, or ought to be, growing 
rapidly. When tho house is shut up, the shades drawn 
up, and everything set right to be left for the evening, 
then syringe the plants and every part of the house. 
Leave it hot and moist, and in the morning you will 
find your plants looking fresh, clean, and healthy. The 
heat may he increased now almost to the maximum; , 
always remembering that the heat of tho day ought to 
exceed the heat of the night 10° at the least; this gives 
the plants time to consolidate their growth, for if by 
great heat and moisture any plant is forced into growth 
as much and as fast as in the day, the apparent growth 
is not real ; it is only, as it were, drawn out like wire ; 
but let the plants have their night's rest and they will 
start strongly and freely during the day. Water, also, 
may be given in greater abundance, and more often, as . 
the season advances, and the compost appears to dry 
more than in the dark short days. In the application 
of water much judgment must be exercised ; tfio quan- | 
tity required either from the syringe or watering-pot 
depending greatly upon the weather externally : if it be 
cloudy, rainy, aud cold, so that no air can be given, the | 
water will not evaporate so freely ; and as the young \ 
shoots are very tender, if the water lodges in or near 
them for 2-1 hours it is almost sure to destroy thorn. 
The time has not come yet to give abundance of water j . 
wo shall not forget to remind o 
when it does arrive. 

The warm weather will bring t 
sects ; these must be diligently sought for and destroyed. 
One of the most destructive, oven to the most valuable I 
plants — such as Acrid es, Saccolabinms, Vandas, aud tho 
tike — is a veiy small insect, which in its young state is 
white, but when full grown turns black ; it is known \ 
amongst gardeners by the name of the Black Tkrip. , 
This insect congregates ou the under sides of the leaves, , 
old as well as young, and sucking out their juices causes 
them to turn yellow, become spotty, and eventually 
perish. There are no insects so difficult to destroy, , 
though frequent washing of the leaves will prevent their j 
increase. The following has been fouud to be a good j 
method to clear the houses of this pest; it may be used ' 
successfully in the common stove also when the thrip is | 
observed there: — Procure some flowers of sulphur (half i 
a pound will be enough for a stove 00 feet long), as soon 
as the bouse is shut up mix the sulphur with a gallon | 
of water, and with a common whitewash brush apply it 
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to the warm pipes all round the house. Do this quickly, 
so as to have the greatest amount of sulphur vapour at 
once : then have soma tobacco, or good tobacco paper, 
(the latter we Hud the most effectual) put some red hot 
cinders into an iron trivet, or a common garden pot will 
answer moderately well, put the tobacco paper pulled in 
nieces upon the cinders, and with a pair of small bellows 
blow at the cinders BO as to raise a great cloud of smoke 
without blazing, which must be continued till the house 
is full. The trivet is an instrument made of sheet iron, 
standing upon three legs, in the form of a cylindrical 
garden not, about seven inches across and nine deep, 
witli a handle to it for the convenience of carrying it 
round the house. Should there appear any tendency to 
a flame, have a fine rosed watering pot handy, and 
sprinkle the tobacco slightly; this will prevent it burst- 
ing out into a flame, which would be very destructive to 
the leaves of the plants. These two vapours combined 
will destroy, most certainly, the tlirip ; but it will be 
necessary to repeat it the third night following to de- 
stroy any young ones that may be hatched iuto life in 
the interval; it will also effectually destroy the green 
fly, which sometimes makes its appearance iu the orchid 
house. There are some other insects destructive to the 
young roots and flower shoots, the remedies for which 
we must give at au early opportunity. 

FLOBISTS' FLOWEBJS. 

Dahlias. — Continue to put in cuttings of such as spring 

late ; but, unless wanted for sale, by no means make too 

many plants; oue or two of euch variety to be kept in 

Cts for next year will be very desirable, as these keen 
tier than the large roots taken up out of the ground. 
The early struck cuttings should bo repotted two or 
three times, so as to be stout plants to plant out as soon 
as the frosts are over. 

Finks. — The plants of this lovely fragrant flower will 
now be growing. The soil should be frequently stirred 
between the rows to let in the spring showers, do this 
with a small, short, three -pronged fork ; taking care uot 
to come too near the roots. Prepare sticks iu good time 
to support the flower stems, so as to be ready as soon as 
they require it. 

1'ansiks that have been planted out some time will 
require the same treatment as the pinks; that is, the soil 
on the surface should be frequently stirred. This opera- 
tion freshens the plants greatly, uot only by allowing 
the rain to enter the soil freely, but also admits the air 
to the roots, which does them good to a greater extent 
than moat cultivators are aware of. 

Has uncu i.un, — In such severe weather as we have had 
lately, and in very heavy rainy weather, it will be desir- 
able to shelter them with canvas covers. The soil, too, 
of the beds should be frequently stirred, or it will become 
baked and beaten on the surface, which will prevent the 
plants springing up freely. 

Tulips. — The same precautions must be used with 
these, and even to a greater degree, ns they will be 
further advanced, and therefore in morn danger from 
wet afternoons followed by a late spring frost. It is 
better always to be safe by constantly covering up every 
night, as yet, than to neglect one apparently fine evening 
and find them frost-bitten in the morning. 

Picoteks. — Last week we premised a list of the best 
| selected kinds suitable for a new beginner, and we now 
i fulfil that promise. 

i Red E.I>kJ. per pair 

I *. d. 

I Ernest (Edmonds'), light edged, extra fine o n 

IwbeHa (Wildman's), heavy edged, extra tine :< O 

Mrs. Bevan (Bnrroughes'), middling edged, very fine . i fi 
Gem (XoaeU's), light edge, est™ flue flower 8 II 

KbgJames (Headly's), heavy edge, small but good .. & fl 
Jenny Lind (Edmonds'), light edge, quite unique .... 3 II 



Purple Eiiye/i. 






Enchantress (Mathews 1 ), finest purple light edge, extra it (I 
Duke of Newcastle (Durroughos'), light edge, extra . . 3 

Juliet ( Hay's), heavy edge, mi extra fine Hon-cr ,"> II 

Portia (May's), heavy edge, a good strong growing kind a (i 
Lady Chesterfield (Bradley's), heavy edge, est™ fine 2 (I 

President (Burroughes'), heavy edge, fine 2 

The above 12 pica tees are realty fine, distinct varieties, 
which any one growing for exhibition ought to procure. 
Scarlet edged and yellow picotccs next week. 

T. AlTLEUY. 



THE KiTCHEN-GAEDEN. 
Caudage. — Some varieties of the early autumn p) 
cabbages may, through the late continuance of i 
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frost aud drought, have a tendency to start into flower, 
instead of turning into or forming heads. When the 
weather becomes milder, such should be cut at once for 
present use ; the stumps of thorn may be left, as these 
will produce a quantity of sprouts, and with some varie- 
ties such sprouts as form themselves iuto nice little cab- 
bages, instead of seed sprouts, which are found useful 
in succession. The early cabbages we cut as fast as 
they become ready, clearing the stumps and bottom 
leaves for cattle, ic. ; and when cleared, let the ground 
be prepared for Ridge cucumbers, Scarlet-runners, and 
Kidney beans, &e. 

C.ULirLowEns. — Those grown on some soils are in- 
fested, to an injurious extent, as soon as the hot wealher 
sets in, with a little white grub, so numerous and de- 
structive, that the prospect of a fine healthy crop is 
often blighted. Chimney soot aud salt incorporated 
with the manure-water, and applied at this season, is 
the best preventive we can recommend. Plant out now 
in succession ; prick off aud encourage the growth of 
the spring sown plants, and sow another pinch of seed. 
Cauliflowers under hand-glasses should be well supplied 
with manure water. The glasses should be raised in 
due season ; first, by forming with the spado a little 
ridge of earth all round for the glass to stand on. which 
forms a shelter as well as a basin for watering. Although 
the weather has been extremely severe, aud nearly eveiT 
night throughout this month from 2" to H° of frost, with 
ice an inch thick sometimes lying un melted throughout 
the day, notwithstanding the clear and sunny state of 
the atmosphere, — aud the earth bos beeu so deeply 
frozen that the plough has beeu stopped, more particu- 
larly on the 25th and 20th instants, on places where tur- 
nips had lately been fed off, nevertheless, with us the 
hand-glass cauliflowers, sown the beginning of October, 
which were grown through the short days in pots, and 
turned out on a kindly preparation of soil the first week iu 
February, arc now largo strong plants, such as will pro- 
duce good sized cauliflowers by the 20th or 2-">th of April. 
The good varieties of cauliflowers are worthy of consi- 
derable attention, as they may be produced in good sup- 
ply throughout the whole year ; and a handsome-shaped 
delicate white cauliflower we find as much esteemed by 
the kitchen folks as the double white camellia is by- 
others. 

Autumn sown Cabuots. — To push these forward they 
should be supplied with weak tepid manure-water, 
and bo well surface stirred. Keep them shut up 
early if under glass, and iu every way encourage them 
to make a rapid root-growth without too much top- 
growth ; these ore matters which may be easily managed 
by a little forethought and judgment. 

Cape Bkocoli should be sown in succession in small 
quantities, as old plants of this variety are worthless to 

Slant out. A small sowing may now be made of the 
fatta JVhite, Wilcove, WalcUeren, Chappte'i White, and 
Late Purple varieties, or of any other esteemed kinds. [ 
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Routine Wobk. — The present is a good season of the 

year to renew, replant, or make new plantations of 

! herbs. The varieties of mint delight in rich, open, and 

■ rather light, moist soil, and should he planted partially 

in the shade ; when the shoots have obtained the length 

of two or three inches they should be pulled lip with a 

Crtiou of root, and he dibbled at the distance each way 
im one another of about six inches. Tarragon re- 
j quires n similar treatment. Chives and sorrel should 
| be parted and replanted. Chamomile and pennyroyal 
| should be planted in single shoots one foot apart. Bur- 
' net, thyme, winter savory, sweet basil, and marjoram 
I should be sown. The last season's herb-bod should be 
1 top-dressed, and, where intended to remain, well forked 
| and sage should be pegged down and layered. 

James Barnes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 

(No. M.) 
I U.WATB look with interest at tbe Harden of a little cottage 
which stands at the entrance of the village near which I live. 
It belongs to a steady, industrious sawyer, who supports a 
widowed mother and sister, and who takes great pains with 
his allotment and this little garden. There are in it a nice 
row of gooseberry bushes, a little patch of raspberry plants, 
| a bed fur cabbages, onions, mustard and cress, Ac; in the 

Siroper season, a flower border, two or three plum-trees, a 
arge plant or two of lavender, and a abed for the wheelbar- 
! row i and yet it is so small, that the owner seems too large 
| for his garden — as if one step would cany him oi 
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i the road. Not a bit of the soil is neglected ; all 



A fuchsia decorates a part of the cottage wall, and 

; in the flowering season its bright crimson blossoms hang 

abundantly from the graceful sprays. A bttle petted cottage 

garden is a beautiful sight at every season ; and the one of 

I wluch I am now writing is never untidy, even in the winter. 

: There is neatness in its desolation ; and it seems to wake up 

■ from its needful rest sooner than any other garden in the 

■ neighbourhood. There is nothing at all attractive in its 
situation ; the buildings and sheds near it are neither pic- 
turesque nor neat enough to be pleasing; yet this little garden 
is a pleasant object for the eye to rest upon as we puss by ; 
and if it ware ever to be built upon, or pass into careless 
hands, I should miss it exceedingly. 

Some little cottages possess a strip of garden, which, 
although not by any means sufficient for tbe use of the 
family, might yet, by cultivation, produce much more than 
they do now. I do not think that gooseberries or raspberries 
are at all desirable for the poor man, where his garden is a 
small one. Unless they are grown in sufficient quantities to 
, sell, they occupy the ground unprofitable, and should give 
i place to vegetables. But I sometimes see nice little bits of 
ground yielding so Utile, that it may almost be called lying 
waste ; and ground is so valuable in all erases, that not mi 
inch should be suffered to lie idle, or carry less produce than 
it might be made to do. Cabbages, onions, and leeks, are so 
useful and wholesome, that they should bo put in wherever 
they will grow. A good crop of tbe former is a help to the 
family in the summer, and a store of onions is a treasure 
for winter use. A basin of ouiou porridge is a warm, com- 
fortable dinner or supper, to moisten and flavour the crust of 
bread; and in case of colds and coughs, taken at bedtime, it 
is an excellent remedy, healing and good for the chest. 
Leeks are extremely wholesome loo, and afford a nourishing 
meal when well boiled ; so much so, that they are highly es- 
teemed and extensively grown hi Wales, and might be a 
valuable addition to the poor man's garden hi England, if 
they were better understood. I have seen tender young 
leeks served on a toast like sea-kale, and much liked by those 
to whom the flavourwas agreeable ; h;it in general they seem 
little considered or used. A little bed of herbs would be 
very useful too. A plant or two of white-mint, rue, bore- 
i i nmint,chiinomile,rosemary,tiiTmB,slB. J 



would often turn to good account in case of sickness, anil 
help a less thrifty neighbour. Indeed, chamomile should 
All a bttle space itself, for it is so line a medicine, and so 
excellent as an outward application, that it should occupy as 
much of the ground as can conveniently be snared. A herb 
garden would bo a treasure in a village. How many little 
ailments there are for which the healing virtue of these 
simple plants is beneficial ; and how often we pass from cot- 
tage to cottage in an unsuccessful search for them. The 
very smell of chamomile flowers seems to assuage pain, so 
well known are its soothing qualities to us all ; and a large 
bag of them, dried for use, woidd ease many an aching face 
or joint, and save many n penny to the poor. Some plants of 
the valuable tutsan (of which I have already spoken) should 
be in every garden, to apply to cuts and wounds, if slight, 
and to severe ones also if medical aid is distant. It is a rich, 
ornamental-looking plant ; as the foliage, during some part 
of the year, is of a hrowuish green, and in the antuinn it 
becomes blood red. Tho healing virtue of this plant is re- 
markable. 

The cottager has not much in his power to do for his fel- 
low men, when money or timo are required. Of the Aral, 
he has none ; of tho last, his daily labour takes up the 
largest part ; but a kindly heart will always try to do some- 
thing, particularly when it serves, in simplicity, a Master who 
blesses the " cup of cold water " only " given in the name of a 
disciple." A herb-bed for the use of the sick is a work of 
love, not to he despised because it may ««™ trifling. A hand- 
ful of chamomile (lowers, or a cup of mint tea, may soothe 
the pains or cool the parched lips of a suffering fellow- crea- 
ture ; and is this, with a word of Christian sympathy to en. 
rich the gift, a trifle? 

There is some spare time for labourers, in the long days 
when work is over, that might lie profitably spent in culti- 
vating vegetables ; and this makes it sad to see idle men and 
hoys Uraiifrhlg in a village street, having nothing to occupy 
their evening hours. The allotments, indeed, where they 
exist at all, employ many who frequently toil on them till it 
is quite dark ; and I have often heard the pleasant sound of 
the spade even by moonlight. But still, in a populous vil- 
lage there are n great number who really have no ground to 
till, except, perhaps, an atom of damp earth behind their 
dwellings. It would be a work of rational, doubly-beneficial 
charity — a means of doing unspeakable good — to let, or rent i 
for the purpose of letting, to the poor pieces of land near I 
every village ; so that as many as possible, if not all the cot- 
tagers, should have a portion of ground to cultivate. Indus- 
trious characters would thus be materially assisted in pro- 
riding for their families, and men of lazy habits might be 
encouraged to amend. I myself know an allotment tenant, 
who has held his quarter of an acre for upwards of twenty 
years. During the last seventeen, his wife has been a cripple 
coufined to her bed, and unable to move without his assist- 
ance. Before and after his working hours, he has been en- 
gaged in placing her aching frame in easier positions ; at his 
dinner hour he always came borne to move her also ; hi:* 
nights were as weary as the days, from her painful restless- 
ness ; and yet I know that he has been on his land at three? 
and four o'clock on summer mornings, to cultivate and attend 
toil. Should not all such men lie encouraged? If boys 
were induced to rent and manage small gardens, it might be; 
the means of keeping them from idle and wicked practices ; 
give them early habits of industry, and an interest m honest 
employment too. 

Gentlemen residing in a parish have much power to do 
good by promoting and encouraging garden cultivation ; and 
the farmers, if they would but aid a good cause, might do a 
great deal, and benefit tliom selves in their turn. Tbe rates— 
that perpetual source of vexation in almost every parish- 
might be diminished, or kept within duo bounds by this sys- 
tern. And although tliis ought to be the last consideration 
when endeavouring to do good, yet we are compelled to admit 
that too often it is the first. Farmers ore greedy of then- 
land; but small portions let off would do such a world of 
good to so many, that they could scarcely regret them, and 
would feel happy in knowing they were at least trying to help 
the poor and needy. In " making money " we are very apt 
(to use a homely phrase) to "reckon without our host." We 
think it is our own, to do with as we please ; forgetting that 
there is One who has a first ctnm upon everything we pos- 
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seas. " But ye say, wherein have we robbed thee ? In tithes 
end offerings !" 

Let farmtrt remember this; end when they grumble at 
the times end et the poor, let them remember, too, that " he 
that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord '." 

CHEESE-MAKING. 
There are very few domestic operations which have not, 
in some form or other, been facilitated by the aids of modern 
science. The increased facilities, thus afforded, have ex- 
tended even to dairy operations. Butter, cheese, and milk 
h»Te all been better managod since the food of cows has 
been more correctly understood, and better varieties of 
roots introduced for winter keep. The progress of improve- 
ment has, of necessity, been far from rapid, because of the 
little correct knowledge generally possessed on the subject, 
and the very varying action of the food from even adjoining 
grass postures upon the quantity and quality of the milk of 
the cow. This paucity of information has been peculiarly the 
ease in the instance of cheese dairying ; still something has 
been done : some few improved " cheeso crumbs " have been 
recently gathered, and it is to these to which I propose to 
nflnc my attention in this cattle paper. As I had occasion 
remark in another valuable periodical (Bella Messenger), 
e art and mystery of cheese-making hat been left chiefly 
is in the olden time) to the cue and skill of the dairymaid 
and the farmer's wife; and they have, in many instances, 
made observations and produced results which the philoso- 
pher has not always very successfully eiplained. Our igno- 
rance, however, on these points affords us ample reasons for 
gathering together the little modem improvements which 
have been made in cheese-making in different localities. 
Prodnced from the milk of domestic animals, it will be well 
to remind the young dairy-keeper of what that milk is com- 
monly composed. This has been given in a tabular form by 
Professor J. F. Johnston. One hundred parts of milk then 



Casein or cur 

Butter 
Milk sugar . 



Of the Cow, Goat. 



. S7 



(" 
86 7 



The Cheshire practice of cheese-making has been described 
sal considerable length by Mr. H. Wright (Journal R. A. S.. 
■vol. vL, p. 103,). From that essay the practical portion of 
the details may be gleaned. The operations in four different 
Cheshire dairies are given by him in a tabular form ; No, 1 
sand 2 of these dairies were in Bucklow Hundred, No. -1 in 
Nantwicb Hundred, and No. 1 in Eddisbury Hundred. Tiie 
milk produced from these at two milkings, except No. 3, 
'Which was from four milkings, and the number of the cows, 
were as follows : — 

Date. Cows. Gals, of milk. 

Nov. ai 

Aug. 17 

net. li 



j. 16 



w 



Aug. Ill .. 33 ..107 
The temperature of tliis milk when the rennet was put 
swd of the dairy-room in which the cheese was made, the a 
wed internally, and the weight of the cheese a day or t- 
after making, were— 

Temp. Temp, of Salt Waig 



i -1 






The recent improvements which have been gradually in- 
troduced into Cheshire since the days of Dr. Holland, who 
long since described its agriculture, has been given by Mr. 
W. Palin (ibid, vol. v., p. 88). The first process of breaking 
<iown the curd in the cheese-tub is now generally performed 
ly a breaker or curd-cutter, the dairy-maid alone walking 
rnond the tub, and pressing the breaker slowly through the 
curd at first, and more rapidly as she proceeds with her work, 
nnbl it is reduced to small particles, when it sinks to the 



bottom of the tub. This practice supersedes the old mode 

of three women kneeling round the tub, and breaking the 
curd with their Angers. The next improvement is the curd- 
mill, which is for the puipose of breaking the curd after 
being drained from the whey In the cheese-vat, before finally 
putting it under the press, instead of the old tedious plan of 
again breaking it with the hands. The greatest improve- 
ment, however, yet effected, is by the introduction of a lever- 
press, which is self-acting, and may be need during the 
process of making. This invention renders unnecessary the 
previous custom of kneeling upon and pressing the cheese 
with a board, or two or three persons thrusting it with their 
hands, or pressing it for a time, before placing it under the 
heavy atone press. The great advantage of this machine 
consists in its being regulated by a small weight on the 
beam, by which the pressure upon the cheese can be in- 
creased or diminished at pleasure. It is also portable; and 
as warmth is very essential during the time of pressing, 
especially in cold weather, it can be conveniently removed to 
any warm situation. Artificial heat is now introduced into 
many cheese-rooms, either by means of hot-air stoves, or 
steam conveyed in cast-iron pipes through the rooms, for 
the purpose of forwarding the ripening of the cheese. By 
these means, large dairies, which formerly were scarcely ever 
marketable before April or May, arc now sold as early as 
October or November. 

In all dairy operations an attention to the temperature of 
the milk and of the dairy- room seems most important — au 
attention which it will be highly important to regulate by the 
thermometer. This seemed to be generally admitted at a 
recent practical discussion at one of the meetings of the 
Burton on -Trent Formers' Club, the report of which may be 
perused by the young cheese-maker with considerable advan- 
tage (Farmers' Magazine, vol. xxxi. p. 931):— "I have 
found," observed Mr. Gretton, one of the practical dairy 
owners who addressed the meeting, "that with a heat of 
from H3 to SO degs. when the rennet is applied, the curd will 
separate from the whey ; and I consider it desirable to use 
the lowest temperature which will insure the clearness of 
the whey. But as the curd is tender when gathered from , 
milk at that temperature, I have adopted the plan of render- 
ing it firm by pouring over it water or whe), heated to a 
given point. This method is often pursued, but seldom, I 
believe, with the exactness necessary to insure its constant 
success. All depends on the degree of heat at which the 
liquor is applied. My experience goes to prove that if the 
curd be raised to the heat of about Hi to 80 degs., it becomes 
sufficiently firm for all the ends it is desirable to attain. 

"I believe that cheese-makera generally who scale the curd 
do not use a sufficient quantity of liquor for the purpose, and 
make it too hot; and in such cases it is obvious that a part 
of the curd which first comes in contact with the hot liquor 
will become raised very much above Hi degrees. I have 
therefore taken care to use a larger quantity of liquor at a 
lower temperature. The quantity of liquor which we use for 
curd, which yields 41 lb of dry cheese, is nine gallons, at a 
temperature of 04 to US degrees, according to tho degree of 
heat of the cord in the pan. 

" You will at once see that unless a thermometer be used, 
this operation would be liable to such a degree of uncer- 
tainty as would effectually prevent the cheese of one day 
being like that of another. I cannot, therefore, too strongly' 
point out to you that this instrument ought to be an invari- 
able article of furniture in the dairy. To reduce the milk 
from !>S, at which heat it comes from the cow, to S3 or Hi, at 
which we put the rennet to it, we have sometimes added cold 
water, and sometimes cooled part of the milk in shallow 
vessels. I have observed no ill effect from the addition o" 
cold water; but, perhaps, when other conveniences arc a 
hand for cooling the milk quickly, it may be advisable to us 
them in preference to cold water. 

" Saltpetre is added to the milk after the proportion of half 
an ounce to 'i0 gallons. The time allowed before breaking 
up the curd is the same as I stateil in my account ofmj-flrst 
year's make ; but instead of gathering by hand as wc did part 
of the first year, a gatherer (the invention of Mr. Carington, 
of Creighton, near Uttoxeter) is used, with some alterations 
which I have made in it I have enlarged the gatherer so 
as to make it fit the inside of the cheesepan, and have im- 
plied a screw instead of weights to compress the curd, s 
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have added a small pump to remove the whey. This gatherer 
causes a saving of labour, and while it presses the whey from 
the turd, removes less curd and butter in the whey ; T, there- 
fore, recommend its use to all cheese-m (titers. " 

The different quality of cheese produced from different 
soils was alluded to at the same meeting, hy Mr. H. Yates. 
Oil some soils there Li certainly, as he remarked, [Treat dim 
culty in making cheese of good quality, the poorest laud 
usually producing the best cheese. The same management 
in Derbyshire which succeeds on poor laud, yields heavy or 
sweet cheese on rich land. It is found in that county that a 
warm room up stairs, employed ns a cheese-room, will render 
the cheese liable to sweetness. Another farmer who attended 
the meeting, making cheou from ill) acres of land, added, "it 
is only on SO acres that my dairy. man cau make good 
cheese ; " when his cows are tinned on to certain pastures, 
the cheese, it seems, in spite of all his care, will '■ heave." 
Mr.Bernaysveryjnstly thought (tint the quality of the cheese 
must naturally depend upon the ago of the cow, the state of 
its health, the distance it has to traverse in search of food, 
and on the quality of the herbage. Pastures with a plentiful 
deep green herbage will yield a milk richer in butler than 
cheese, whilst the contrary is the ease if the pasturage appear 
lean. The hearing of the cheese, the assembled formers 
seemed to agree, is caused by a fermentation in the whey 
left in it ; gases are formed which exposed the coats of the 
cheese. In some dairies, however, the limning of cheese 
can scarcely be prevented. The difficulty, Mr. Gretton 
thonght, arose from it not being easy in those places to get 
such a curd us will allow tho whey to ho well pressed from it. 
There is always meal risk of hen\in;i if the whey is not well 
pressed out- These practical observations will be of service 
to many a young beginner, and may not be without their use, 
even to tho experienced owner of dairy farms. Their perusal, 
too, may serve to convince the general reader that there is 
no department of the farmer's Tory difficult vocation that 
does not require the exercise of much more vigilance and 
skill than is believed by those who ure much too apt to decry 
what they cannot understand. C'ithbert IV. Johnson. 

LUCKIIV. 

In accordance with the wish of many correspou dents, we 
have to state as our opinion, that Lucom is the most profit- 
able crop that the cottager or any one else can grow for n 
supply of green food for his cow, horse, goat, and rabbits. 
It may be cultivated in any nook not over-shodowed with 
trees, though it. will yield more abundantly if grown, as it 
well deserves, upon a portion of the main quarters of the 
allotment plot. On the merits of the plant we have lately 
seen a letter published by Mr. Moore, Curator of tho (ills. 
nerin ISotauic Garden, nt Dublin, and it is so applicable to 
our present purpose, that we shall quote it as follows : — 

"I.ucern appears particularly well suiteil for Wing cul- 
tivated on the light gravelly, or lime-stone soils. It is also 
welt adapted for the soiling system, which is ever}' da; be- 
coming more general among the holders of small pieces of 
hunt — 11 class to whom 1 woldd beg specially to recommend 
atrial of Lueem. It is easy to cultivate, and will remain 

Eonuuneully in the soil for a great number of years, without 
wing any of its vitality or productiveness. 'Die young 
plants soon arrive at a state of growth when they yield a 
good produce, which continues to increase during the first 
three years or so, when their vigour continue, unabated for 
a considerable period, if the soil he nut too damp or boggy. 
The portion of the Hntonic Garden allocated for the agri- 
cultnrnl plants is composed of a thin gravelly soil, where 
the I.ucern has been growing at least eight years, without 
receiving any kind of manure, and it is now as vigorous as 
ever it was. It i«, however, wcil known that Lueeni is greatly 
improved by top-dressing; and t would consider it a plant . 
particularly suited for being affected by those stimulating 
artificial manures which act quickly; but even without i 
manure, it will afford to be cut four times in the season, 
yielding a (rood crop each time. The first liefore the end of 
April, which is a circumstance greatly in its favour — that 
being the season when food for cattle is most required. My 
reasons for recommending the cultivation of this plant to the 
small farmers ore, because it will yield a larger quantity of 
nutritive green food for cattle than most of our other agri- 



ipted ; liecause ; 
well calculated for being grown in small, compact patches, 
where the economical division of laud is no object; because 
it requires less labour, and less immure than other greeu 
crops ; and, finally, because it will remain permanent in the 
soil, and produce a good crop ten or twelve years in suc- 

" The best season for sowing Lncem has been proved to 
bo March, or very early in April. It may, however, be sown 
on land from which early potatoes have lieeu removed after 
midsummer, in which case it will have well established it-self 
before winter ; and after the potato crop the soil will be in a 
favourable state for the growth of the Lucent." 

The best time for sowing Lueem, as is stated by Mr. I 
Moore, is during the first fortnight of April. Let the plot 
intended to be sown he trenched, and the seed sown very 
thinly in drills twelve inches apart, and one and a half inch I 
or two inches deep. The easiest way of delivering the seed, 
is hy putLiug the seed into a pint bottle and having a quill 
inserted through the cork. The seed may be sown very 
thinly and evenly along each drill by the aid of this very 
simple contrivance. Twenty-four pounds of seed will be 
sufficient for an acre. Thin out the plants 10 eight inches 
apart, and keep them constantly free from weeds. This free- 
dom from weeds is most important ; and to effect it, the . 
hoc must be thoroughly used once or twice after every cutting. 
l>o not wait until the whole plot of Lueem is mown before 
you begin hoeing, but hoe every square yard between the 
rows ns soon as the scythe lays it hare. It should have a 
dressing of manure every spring, and the best way of doing 
it is to take off with the spade about an inch of earth from 
between the first and second rows, and cany that earth to 
be used for the lost rows. Then sprinkle tho manure 
between the first and second rows, and cover it with an inch 
of earth pared off from between the second and third rows, 
and so on until the whole is similarly treated. Never dig 
between the rows, for the plants are much injured by their 
roots being cut and disturbed. Yon may cut the Lucent 
twice the first year, and three times annually afterwards.* It 
is most hearty, or nourishing, just as the flower-buds appeal, 
and whilst in flower. IT sown early in April, the first cutting 
from it will lie in the course of August. 

The toil best suited to Lueem is one that is light, but not 
sterner, on an open, gravelly, or chalky bottom. It cannot 
endure stagnant water to its roof-, and on a wet clay it will 
not succeed st nil, though on clay well-drained it may be 

The jummrcs which may he applied to it advantageously, 
besides common dungs, are soot, mult 'hist, and guano. 

The ninauitt of product is difficult to define; hut the first 
cutting of an acre has been known to keep two horses for 
seven weeks ; the second cutting kept them for the same 
period; and the third cutting kept them six weeks, a few' 
oats being given them daily besides, dining the whole 
An average 11 

one rutting, ii . , 

is enough for a cow for twenty-four hours. She ought 
have only a little at a time, as she will be apt to be hoven, 
blown, upon it as much as if fed upon clover. 1'igs ale fooil 
of it, but like it best whilst young. 

Ltlceni is the Mtttimgo saliva of Uotiuiists, and is nativi' 
of various parts of Knrope. Its employment as a foddea" 
was known to the Homnns, and is mentioned hy its earliest 
writers under the name of j/crfie, yet it was not until th'~ 
time of Philip Miller, the author of " Tho tiiudeiiers ]>ic- 
tionnry," that nine! i was known about it in England; ami 
even now- it is not cultivated so extensively as its productiv.-- 
natuie deserves. G. YV. J. 



HINTS F011 MUMBLE HOUSEHOLDS. 

No. I. 

Mam- of the evils of which the Knglish poor cotuplair* 

might be greatly mitigated by a proper knowledge of tha* 

which conduces more or less to the comfort of every family 

Cooking. — There is no country hi the world where th»s 
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grumble so much, am) no country in which they take 
; advantage of the Rood no providentially provided Tor 
In Germany, France, raid Scotland, the pjior people 

subsist on vegetable diet — animal fond being n luxury 
i tasted ; hilt in Kuglanri it is either a question of meal 
liing. In families (if warkinj.' ill.'u when a piece of 
r mutton is achieved, nt n sacrifice of many other 

absolutely necessary, it is taken to the baker'*, where 
.astel'ully prepare'!; there being no other way appa- 

tiniivii of cooking it in n savoury or satisfactory 
r; while amongst our neighbours, Hie Scotch, if a small i 
)f meat is gut once in the week, it is cooked in a 
r which afford* comparatively nutritious food either 
irger number of persons or for a series of .lays. In i 
i the support of the working people is prepared much j 

same way — in soup, or savour) broth ; animal food 
little used even in the making of Dotages. I fear, I 
lie receipts I mean to append to these few remarks . 
ot reach the rhiss for whom they ni*e intended : hut 
is scarcely any family in the middling ranks of life I 
ave not some porn- neighbours or dependants, and ( 
10 assistance of these families I solicit to aid me in i 
{ known the following simple receipts. Simple as | 
ire, however, they require in practice fime and alteaHnii, I 
hing can lie done in coating without attention: anil | 
<i objection may lie urged, as the time of a working 
wife is valuable, hence her resorting to the baker's, or 
ikshop ; but even supposing she by her labour earns a 
tilings a week, I am fully persuaded that hy attending 
wants of her little h ousel lohl, cooking for her husband 
ihlren satisfying grnlefid meals, she might tact more 
■e earns. Dry, unsubstantial food creates wants which 
ershop too readily supplies; and in a week, more 

may be muddled away than would provide at least 
od meal. I have known a family of sis children fed 
mother on bread and butter for dinner ; a complaint 
mado at the same time of its unsatisfactory nature, 
at the children could cat it till llicy became hungry 

When the husband was in employment, and a dinner 
1)0 obtained, baked meat was of course the solace for 

privation ; and this was a remarkably industrious, 
ing woman; but she kacic no better; with her there 

temporising between poor and rich fare, when her 
id was i» work- they had a "bit of meat," or pudding, 
sages, every day, but when be was idle, the loaf sup- 
le wants of the family. This is a very common case 

might also be more used, and with advantage, in the 

of bumble families. To the higher class of house- 
i in London, it is a comparatively expensive article of 
iption; but they goto the dearest market, and gene- 

an early hour in the day, when good prices are de- 
1 ; but towards evening a tradesman's wife may boy 
next day's dinner for very little ; and in almost every 
Mu'hood there are stalls, where a tempting variety may 

te had at a moderate price. But fish, more than 
ig. wants nice cooking; and here the good helpmate 
vorking man must shew her skill in the preparation ; 

usual moiles of dressing fish, boiling and frying, are 
neans either the most economical or the most pa 

and Sartre, — Take a few whitings when they are cheap, 
locks, ami cut off the heads, (ails, and fins, which put 
uiuccpnu with a pint and a half or a quart of water, ar- 

to the quantity of n'sli you may have. Add to this 
■n or too sliced, and some heads of parsley ; boil it for 
■ and strain it. Put an ounce of butter in your sauce- 
It a tablespoon fill of flour; brown lids well, taking 
does not burn ; pour in the liquor, add some more 

chopped, and pepper, and salt. Cut jour fish into 
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x of an hour. 



or flounders, or any other white fish, will bo found 

fUKxl dressed in this manner. 

;d Fish. — Whitings, or haddocks, or flounders, or cod, 
ellent baked. Lay your fish in a pie-dish, or ovon- 
prinklc amongst it some finely-shrod onion, chopped 
, and pepper and salt, l'ut an ounce of butter, or 
g, broken into small pieces, amongst the fish, fill up 
'i with water, and bake for tliree quarters of an hour. 
J. W. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Beks. — Seeing at page 2H9 a communication from 
one of your correspondents respecting a box of bees in 
his possession, I venture to make the following sugges- 
tion to hiui: — I should allow the bees to swarm, and 
immediately afterwards I would stnpify the bees by 
means of fungus, and then cut away one hull' of the 
combs; I should then return the bees to the bos, and 
the following year, after swarming, I should repeat the 
stupifying of the bees, and cut away the oilier half of 
the combs. The hole in the top might be easily ina.de 
during the time the bees are lying in a stnpified slate. — 
A Sunscninen. 

Cflehy Culicre. — In your number for 3rd October 
last you inserted a communication from nie, iu which I 
mentioned that I was in the course of testing the plan 
recommended by Mr. Nnlt and Mr. Turner iu I'm; 
Cottaok Gabd-kxeii for rearing celery, and promised to 
let you know how I succeeded, and which I found to 
answer best. I have now to say that, although owing 
to my own absence during a material part of the process, 
aud my gardener's want of experience in the manage- 
ment of a frame, the plants wore put out iu a weak 
spindly state, I never before grow such celery. The 
stems were uot perhaps such as would have carried a 
prize at a competition, but they were fine, large, solid ' 
celery, some of thein of three and a half inches diameter. ■ 

As to the comparative merits of the plans, I would 
certainly be disposed to give the preference to Mr. Null's 
if I were growing for competition, for the plants grown 
according to his directions were, upon the whole, the 
heavier. To save manure and trouble, however, and for 
the purpose of producing splendid celery for the table, 1 
shall content myself with Mr. Turner's. I do not say 
anything of Mr. Barnes's plau, because it was very late 
in the season before I tried it, and with inferior plants, 
which came to no sine. 

While I have the paper before me I would strongly 
recommend such of your readers as may be planting out 
new gooseberries to apply to Mr. Turner for them, and 
to follow his directions for planting — see vol. L, p. ]!|8 
of The Cottaue Gardener. I got a few plants from 
him about this time last year, and put them in the 
ground strictly as he advises; last season I allowed a 
very few of the berries to coine to maturity, to see what 
they were like — and such thumpers ! and this spring, 
after careful pruning and training according to bis di- 
rections, I have very handsome miniature bushes, full 
of promises of fruit.— C. 

HrwEA Ei.egans. — Should you think the following ex- 
periment worthy of a place in The Cottage Gajidexer, 
it may be of some use to others: — "About the 10th of 
September, I sowed seeds of this graceful plant in equal 
parts of peat, leaf-mould, and sand ; placed them in a 
shady part of a warm greenhouse ; but, as the seedlings 
got up, I brought them forward into a lighter place. They 
remained in their seed-pots until the middle of February. 
1 then potted them off into two-inch pots, using the 
same compost as before, and encouraged them to glow 
us much as possible. When these pots are pretty well 
filled with roots, I again shift them into poU two edges 
larger, using one part loam, one peat, two of leaf 
mould, aud a little sand. As they fill these pots, I bring 
them into a cooler bouse ; I again give them another 
shift, about the end of June, into pots suitable to ibeir 
si/e. I place thein iu a cold frame for the summer, and 
bring them back into the bouse about the first week in 
October. There they soon begin to show for flower, and 
I then give tliem a good soaking of weak manure-water 
twice a week. By this treatment, I have them in flower 
by the end of November, and they last until late iu the 
spring, and have a very pretty appearance iu the back row 
of a house. — Charles" Levktt, Bury St. Edmund*. 
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Potatoes. — It may be some use to the excellent 
I writer of " Our Village Walks," to- be informed that 
] there is en excellent plan for cooking potatoes, which 
I she would do well to communicate to her poor cottage 
| friends. It is almost universally practised in the 
northern counties of England, and obviates all the 
evils she mentions that arise from boiling them in 
water : I allude to the plan of cooking them by tUam. 
A tin-pan, with a lid, is mode to fit on a saucepan, 
and has its bottom pierced fall of email holes; the 
saucepan is employed in cooking any article for dinner — 
say, making broth, boiling fish, or turnips, carrots, &c. ; 
and at the same time the steam from it passes through 
the perforated bottom of the upper pan, and most beau- 
tifully boiit the potatoes, without any of the soddening 
effect of water-boiling. The potatoes should first be 
peeled, and the peelings put into the pig's tub. liv this 
plan two operations are conducted at once — a bit of meat 
may be boiling, and broth making, while the steam is 
coolting the potatoes above. The worst potatoes are 
much improved by this mode of cooking, and the good 
ones come out like a flour-ball. 

If the authoress of the Village Walks would like to 
have a potato steamer, I shall be glad to make her a 
present of one, to try and shew to her poorer friends 
for whom she shews such a kind sympathy ; for I agree 
with her that anything one can do to increase the com- 
forts and economise the resources of the poor, is both a 
duty and a pleasure. In the south, where fuel is scarce, 
it is an excellent plan to boil potatoes by steam. 

I agree with her in thinking that the potato disease 
cannot be accounted for, other than as a special 
visitation of Providence ; but I believe it was much 
mitigated last year, and may be permitted by Him 
who causes the grass to grow to disappear altogether. 
I would advise her to urge on the allottees she alludes 
to, not to discard potato culture altogether ; perhaps 
it would be safe to devote less space to it than formerly. 
but they still should grow some. By planting the early 
roots at once, they may get a crop of turnips after them ; 
and I would say, for their information, that I last year 
saved a considerable portion of mine from disease by 
pulUng up the topi as soon as I saw the haulm affected. 
Oue portion of my crop (the "Farmer's Glory"), as 
soon as I discovered the block unmistakeable patches 
on the stalks and leaves, was mown with a tcythe dose 
to the ground; another portion had the topi putted 
entirety up ; the person doing this placed his feet close 
to the stem of the plants, so that the tubers were not 
drawn out of the ground, or disturbed at all. A third 
portion of the crop was left untouched to see the 
' difference. The result was, that the untouched port 
| contained about a third part diseased potatoes ; in the 
I moan part about five per cent were bad ; and in part 
that hod the tops entirely pulled up, there was not 
more than a couple or tainted potatoes in a bushel. — 
A Feiend to the Poor. 

Silver Cedar — Polmaisb — Arrangement of 
. Flowers. — I have to thank The Cottage Gardener, 
! as the means of my having succeeded for the first 
time iu blooming tree violets and crocuses, in moss, 
this winter; also, for having successfully turned out 
i into the open ground, and repotted, some standard 
Fuchsias and a Brugmansia last autumn. I had 
never ventured to plant them out of the pots before, 
j but shall never keep them in again. 

I believe I owe all the hints that have enabled me 
I to accomplish these little successes to Mr. Beaton's 
, papers. I wish it might be any return to him to in- 
form him, that the Cedar of Lebanon in my neighbour- 
hood presents the same phenomenon as that described 
in his paper on the Silver Cedar, of the neighbourhood 
of Algiers. His mode of expression ee«ms to imply, 
bat he has never seen the receptacles of the cedar 



cones remaining on the branches, and looking like ■ 
the teeth of a wooden rake set along them. In the ■ 
case which habitually comes under my observation i 
every year, the cones never fall whole, but scale by 
scale, leaving the receptacle fixed as before described. ' 
I have preserved a few cones of different species of j 
such common firs as have come in my way, and have ' 
often looted for a whole ripe cedar cone to add to 
my collection, but have never found any thing but 
scales under the trees. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents may like to i 
know, that I have thrice succeeded in invigorating , 
exhausted sea kale plants, by watering them occa- 
sionally, when in full leaf, with a solution of nitrate ! 
of soda— 3 ounces to 8 gallons of water. It should 
never be applied over the plants, nor in dry weather. 
If left uncut the spring previous, the effect would be 
greater. Hair the bed might be dosed t 
and half the next 



grown such, from love of variety, combined with want of 
space ; but have come to a conclusion, that a much 
better effect would be produced, in tbe same space, by 
several small beds instead of one large one, arranged so 
that each should contain two sorts of a somewhat similar 
character. I have named some sorts I grow myself, 
and need hardly say, the stronger growing ones are used 
for the centre, e. g., Eppsh edged with Magnifica, 
ExoniemU edged with Qloboia, Oorrattna edged with 

I am also a great admirer of Peonies, and have a 
large bed of them edged with crocuses, of which Imoau 
to prolong the interest by planting the interstices with 
summer flowering bulbs. [This is a very good idea. 
What summer bulbs do you intend using?] 

I should be much obliged by your opinion of ths 
following scheme : — I would propose building a " For- 
tune's pit," such as is described by Mr. Beaton, with 
the fine passing round the front and two ends, and 
the door in the back at the chimney corner, with ths 
addition of a two-light frame to be heated by a pipe 
(with stop-cocks to be used at pleasure) from a boiler, 
over the fire of tbe Fortune's pit which should be 
kept filled from the rain off tbe roof, having a waste 
pipe communicating with a slate tank inside tbe 
Fortune's pit, for watering, that to be also furnished 
with a waste pipe to prevent overflow. I also propose, 
that the fire and boiler shall be enolosed in a hot-air i 
chamber, with an opening into the Fortune's pit — thus 
economising all the heat This air in the chamber 
should be derived from an external opening, furnisliedl 
with a regulator, on the principal of Dr. Amott's stoves - 
It would be sufficiently moistened by the vapour from- 
the boiler. Would its passing over the heated iron- 
surface of the boiler make it injurious to plants? U:e» 
stove might be brick, and a slate tank stand in plane* 
of the iron boiler, if there could be flanges made iu it>- 
for the pipe. 

The Jin should be fed with air from a drain, pas- 
sing under the whole length of the fortune's pit, with 
an open mouth at the extreme end of the floor, on the- 
Polmoise principle, thus keeping up a constant circula- 
tion of air in the pit This opening, and that of the* 
hot air chamber, should be provided with means to- 
close them at pleasure, and the drain should have a- 
second mouth, external to the pit, to be opened when. 
the other is closed, if the heat [of the flue only be re- 
quired. To make tbe scheme perfect, there should be* 
means of making the smoke pass at pleasure througl*- 
the flue round the Fortune's pit or up a chimney direct' 
from the stove; increase of heat being required for the* 
frame, and not for the Fortune's pit, this I think could be* 
contrived. — AFlower Lover feom Childhood. 
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[The arrangement seems good, and the principle of torn heat were supplied from the same source, the eu- 

Polmaise ie correct, but there are too many failures deavour to increase the former beyond a certain point 

in its application for us to be justified in recommend- increased the latter to an injurious extent I have since 

ing its adoption. Many thanks for the information been enabled to remedy this defect, by putting up an 

about cedar cones, but wa axe aware that the axis of Anion's stove at the end near the door, with a four-inch 

these is persistent in this genus; and, also, that Pieeti flue of galvanized iron, and an evaporating pan at top. 

is distinguished from Abies by a like feature: what This fully answers my expectations, and lean thus get 

Mr. Beaton said was, that the " Greek Courier " re- up any degree of heat required at a very moderate cost 

marked, that the old cedars on Mount Lebanon did of fuel — say, at the season of the greatest consumption, 

not exhibit the teeth-like remnants of the cones; and under three-fourths of a barrel of coals weekly. 

that no doubt is owing to the cones being so small, T lately perceived some queries in your " correspou- 

that the axis were bid amongst the foliage. We be- dents" department relative to strawberries, and as I have 

lieve it is still undecided if the two cedars are distinct. — had considerable success in growing this fruit, I take 

Ed. C. G.] Ibis opportunity to say a few words thereupon. My 

Spruce Fib. — In the 09th number of The Cottage bed is a ridge, sloping to the east and west, and about 

Gardener I see that, in the answer which you give to 100 feet in length, I have uniformly a good crop, pro- 

an inquiry made by one of your correspondents, you say bably due to attention being paid to the following me- 

that a epruce fir, if the top be cut off, will not forma thod:— 1st. Selecting the eaWistf runners only for prop* 

fresh leader ; I think it probable that this will be gene- ration, and pinching off all subsequent runners. 2nd. 

rally the case, but as a remarkable exception to the Never injuring or removing any of the leaves unless 

general rule once eame under my observation I hope decayed. 3rd. Planting at such distances as that the 

will excuse me if I make you acquainted with it. plants when fully grown will uot touch each other. 4th. 

evidently do not mean, that a spruce fir if it lose a Sheltering the roots in winter by layers of haulm, or 

leader which is still in a growing state, or which is of waste litter, along the rows (the British Queen is espe- 

only one year's growth, will not form a new one ; for I cially impatient of frost), ftth. Top-dressing in March 

am sure you know that, in that case, one of the lateral (when the litter is removed) with very rotten dung, 

shoots which is of the same age with the lost leader, and gravel, and leaf-mould. Oth. Never allowing the bed to 

which surrounds its base, will usually, perhaps always, become actually dry while the strawberries are in bloom, 

replace it by taking a perpendicular direction ; you Lastly, as to the most important part, the toil : 1 

plainly mean, that you have never seen a fresh leader believe strawberries will never bear a certain crop if 

{iroduced by a epruce fir which has lost not merely a planted in a deep soil, or so as that the roots can get 

eader of one year's growth, but wood which is the down so far as to be subject to constant moisture; iu 

growth of several years. It may, therefore, be not un- such case they will grow most luxuriantly in so faros 

interesting to you if I state that, many years ago, I leaves are concerned, but yield little or no fruit. On 

planted in a pasture some single trees, and among them no part of my bed does the depth of soil exceed six 

a spruce, which when I planted it might be 12 or 15 inches, with eighteen inches drainage of stones and 

feet high ; its growth being checked by its being moved bricks beneath. The soil should be rich and light, and 

when it had attained this height, it bore, two or three as little retentive of moisture as possible. From many 

years after I had planted it, a superabundance of cones trials I find that mentioned for " top-dressing" is the 

upon the upper branches; ths top being thus over- best, — R. Green, M.D., Youghal. 
weighted, a strong wind broke off a considerable part of 

the tree, the growth of perhaps four or five yeani. The . — r , s= 
fir thus mutilated was no longer ornamental, and I had 

condemned it to be cut down ; bow it came to be spared yg CORRESPONDENTS, 
I know not, but I am glad that it was spared, for in a 

year or two I perceived thatone of these, which were noif *•' w. «qn«t thm no one wm writ* to tb e fepvtmcDUi -riwr. or 

theupperboughsofthetree,orratherofthestump,beRan T " Co ""* °"«'» L » I 1 ™ them unjuitinibit trouble .ad 

to raisTitaelf a little from ita horizontal position, not "*T* ' "■* ™ "" * qu, *' L T ™* utor - -*' " «■*■■*■»■ *> 

forming itself into a curve, but apparently turning upon *** * pmite eonununicntioni. 

its point of junction with the trunk as its centre of ■"»"■ ■" Vihsbt (H. B.).— You will and a paper in the promt 

motion. You may be sure that when I saw what was ™ta.kkh»«., W 7 { -.. inpiwttag tbe-ineefmrn thepot., be 

going on I no longer thought of cutting down the tree, ™" " 1 ™ en ?"*£*■ *J * •"*."■«*", « "»««• "■» ."* •"• 

but watched the progress of the ascending branch with ^^wi^sS to' .up«^aa the"" 

lome interest. It kept thus moving upwards year after tnitJ rf wtuaiat ,„ , f „ wwkl . 

rear, while the rest of the branches retained their ori- n*,,,,,, Aiii.ni {w.x. w.y— we aaut teU whether it i. ■ m . 

final direction {nearly horizontal), and at length it ,„i,i, frn the two Sinned Hi faded hlaonu we resetted., 

assumed a direction perfectly perpendicular, and united „ 411DT Cu- „„ RolI1 llild) .Six good ™» for T ™. pum™ an 

itt»lf so accurately with the top of the stump that the Jmad ,.. purpart erimeon , Ktefuu, mm™, ■trokwi with white , 

plane where it has joined itself to the stump is now w>«t'. Qertand.wniit ■, Briii Atone, ™ti awnASoMiuai, tannine; 

hardly if at all discernible, nor are there any marks and AcUaiit, blub, white. 

which would make the most attentive observer suspect Jihinvk Ndditloiim (w. P. t.V— Tbii beautiful and fragrant 

that there is anything extraordinary in the growth of winttr-flowerinjpbintuaunirpmpnsmtodbrpiMntinfinAugu.t cutting. 

the tret). The fir is now a handsome and thriving tree, °' ""> half-ripe young bramcan. ndelighti in > rich nodj toil. Your 

Forming every year a leader a foot or 11 inches long. pUnteibibitiug flowendurtngihodepthofiho lutwiwer, though thew 

With this fact before yoil, you will perhaps tllink it right """Ifwn entmrrentt not uncommon in plant, from northern 

to advise your readers not to be hasty fn cutting down »*—»-'•«- Ti.iv~/n P «^f«,n m n,do«.„. 

am ornamental spruce because it has lost its top.— Rev. . Bo "°"JL" T "■ P ° T «°" <*■ »• IM—wkan fordng poumee, . 

Enw*sn Simons. Ovington, Norfolk. *mm«W ******&* 

Stovs Heating and Strawberry Culture.— I beg to *^"^^***"* l i !^tr»i a ~.Ied\fVe umtSZZ 

rtfor to my communication published in The Cottaob J^™ TO u7inUa«toe^™aenttadueM™. 

O^EsaB (No. ix., Nov. 22nd 1848) and to say that, „„„,„„ W- fl . .,._ yH1 .„, ^ rirht , „ , 0O propo „. 10 ^e 

dunng the very severe weather which subsequentiy iB1 * -taHi , BPM .»,iittr»«»"»i-ft 

occurred, the atmospheric heaTwaa found to be tnsurh- « ther h»e been grown in nor poor eoU, aod win not bkwom thia rear, 

orient; or, rather, inasmuch as the atmospheric and hot- redwing their rem, and repotting them in more nltable eoll. 
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4. Sligl.1, R. I.).— You win we that we liave attend. 



w (W K ) —We cannot undertake to answer thia, apontibility of recommending how any given set of bed* thould bt 
■MAattnrt arranged as to colour*. He hu laid — " to do thia properly, ia the moat 

difficult point in gardening ;" and to doit otherwiao, on the advice of ■ 
public writer, would lie like the blind leading the blind 



little, and we hope ti 



Id plant the two diatiiimil. 

o, i,,,,...,, „.,,, „,., „.u„„. ,»,.,.. -. ..„ „. u ~...„ %. .,-■ .. ~ Ilrd ,_ Nw , 3 and . in j.^,,. p | M> Ki[h tB( , , lme nlonr, and prohablf I 

lileimpoMibletotclllhcciact quantity of ulnhuie arid require! fix whlla fl mH ri n>1 . B i 111 i. Alan the two amall circlea would he of tbeaaav 
■ut^iiinir or niingthcammonlain your liquid-manure tank, for it varic. BBlnuri ,„„,,,« different from the colour of the four large fan-lhaned 

...i. „<,,-,.., .... i. „„,„„.,i -.„„ ,.i i 1 1., ■»...„,„, i»™ .1 _ , H/lj/lljt (j or ,)._g J0 fl jou, nddme to either of Ike 



itical men wbn add 
a pound to every aisty gallons of tlie tiipiid compound from their wat 
rloseta, aculleriea. Re. 
llnoDODiTOioii (Ben. W. H. J/.).— You have a bed of theae wh 

cut them down to anything like a manageable aire they mutt look b 
■tumpi, without a leaf; and you auk if you muat cut lliem, and how 1 

■1! thia teatiflea to demonatmtion the great need of a cheap periodical ™rit of™n™n«n»*m f ™ *™™t 

men, and more ctpeciallj- the clergy, whoie eiample ia likely In 

taken up by their eongregationa. Now about theie rhododendrona : !"•"'■ ™ ****** 

they are juat at much under control at a geranium in a pot, will liear ™J*» ™ 'jjj™ 

the knife equally well with the geranium, and may be cut to any he 

required, or be cut down to near the luiface. Fii on the height 



u PoL-ian roi Booxa, ftc. {Jf. D.).— Mil together, black iak, 
inge. We are told that thia ia a very auperior preparation. 



inipotlibility or gett 

bett remedy, I 



theae allowed In mine for a aeaaon unmolested ii 

d in,, „ H» » I— > «™ <•«■ '•■' '•■>• » •>■ '•«• - *"""' T* ' .?" "„"SS?-JS * 



f. CAfTrotteO. — Thanka for 



April, and leave the real aa they are until thci 
then cut them in the tame way. For the centre of i 
lothing w good ai one of the laUeat and beat abapei 

noving a pot plant from one pot to another i for their roota will carry fl*ed for the present year 

■normoua belli, which will tecuro the roott from all danger; neverthcleaa, TiiaOyiiiK rj.fi. oiu 

(ive them a good aonking of wntcr if you replant them. If you muat aj^,,, Bolamc Oarden, I 

lofial COHaoiruo, which flower* very finely in the tpring. _ Spanish Rvn 

rill be quite large enough to aupply top-heat to a pit fire feet wide and inch*, apart. 

line feet long, with bottom-bent anpplied by a bed of leant. Leave*, BfJ p„ DI!HJ (jj/rf)._ 

' of which you have a plentiful tupply," will give you bottom-hnU Hlter . CDrcr t]lr fccie j , 

Pi* SnrrnaTiaa (/. S. Trundle).— Thoae of which we gave a drawing lining (hey will be sure to 

it p. *7I of our ftr« volume we uted eicluaively laat aeaaon, and they very unfit for food. If JO 
red admirably. The • ->■■- 



mini (V. B.) 
June S, and July 

■ 1 he kindly offer 


—Theae are 

■ to aupply 


.— Thit may be town at the 
if in drilli, let than be right 


ont/l diluted with 
a the hive, and wi 


thing of the 
n the cork- 



..,■—«-■-.- «.......»..,- ..... -— j . j — --■ — — , . — vt KutiK lumuiea uvcr n alow ure a pounn ox loai-augar in a winegiatt- 

ttead of being perpendicular, aa repreaented in the drawing. j, t i, e beat food you can give them.— J. II. P. [ 

IscuaAaiKO Amu (S. J.J.-lluy ewarma, by all meant. They are n ISI , (H ,,,^.)._p„ T continue the tobjeet ; what yon have lent \ 

quite miataken who tell you that your beet will quarrel with the bee, of ia very good. But pray oui'i/fl what you aay ahout " judieionaly erib- 1 

atrange hive.. Beet from even- county in England would be harmonioua bing"— we havejutt had wme choice erocuaei taken up by young gar- \ 

to the aame apiary. denert to ornament their own plots! Can you not confide to ua year ' 

Vaaiout (Junaiat (Young flartentr}.— Carhu : You- cutting! will addreat, that we may utile if needful. 

I ttrike nicely ; dry the bottom* Hrtt. Gmnlaani : The temperature for LvGoniDM ScAsrrsa (E. X. P.).-The dead patehet on the leaver of 

I f.«ing flower* and atrawberrica, M« to 00" during the day, from ti» to thit fern ariae probably from the air of the atoic, and the toil in which it 

50° at nighl, 1* good— inereaae gradually from i' to 10°. Ait-nont i, growing being too dry. Patehea of tbiCnature uaually ariae from the 

mi : Sown but autumn— we ahould be doubtful of. The Atw in urt aown bu^ntkin being eiccire over the aupply of moitture from the roott. 

hoHomX*.''™ V™ muat 1 ha.e 'pt*icnee m w.th vour luniriaot cVetUAt, ■»■■ Villac. W*«a (Cfer,™).-You wiU are that the** bar* not 

Cenauua. If you atarve it. ten to one but you would not be able tojudge y« concluded. You wUl oblige ut by favouring lit with your name, a. 

property of the flower. Your error wat in placing it "..net, a largepot- ihe tuggeation you moke will be attempted prohnbly. 

nine inchct i one of four or Ate iochea it quite large enough. Botaxt f^nnfeHi-).— The book upon the NeJunil Sytteru 1* a good one. 

S t ,,iuid Rotaa ;ff. F.).— To train " atandard and weeping roae- Itudy it; read, and collect plant*, and find out their character* ; botaniie 

treea " along aide of a carriage. drive, let the weeping ones have their with tome one who knowt the *cience. It can only be acquired by inch 

main thoota trained down at regular dlattncee all round the head, and meana. 

that ia eatieit effected by patting ttringt front the top of the atake to a Iuiuchwj Pabtp*! (J. C. C.).— Obtain lea™ to aow the true 

circle mode on the ground, a yard or more from |the atem, and tying the teedt on the barley niur. The tenant will be benefited, and to will yon 

prinripal branehca to the ttrin^a, and »fteiwardi allowing the aide eventually by hoeing the barley before aowing the teed, and buah-harrow- 

hranrhea from them to nil up the apaeee to the ehnpe of a paratol. The ing it afterwarda. 

upright aundardt will merely require the ihoott to be thinned out from Niiiaa of Pia*t* (H. »T.).-Your plant ia Chnwrin avtattfea, Ote! 

lime to time, and any of them that arc growing too atrong to be topped Butter-bur-leavcd rinerari., and hardly worth ndutatlng m a amall ewl- 

.t midaummcr, to aa to have .11 p.»t of the head well balanced. [„ 1Lon . Your inaipaa , th . ^^ tfnu wLlh th , t rf gflpkjl „^. 

PAiAiiTia (A Snhinihfr).— With the ciceptlon of tome motaei and Acktrmnmii. 
licbena, we have no real hirdy paraaitet, cicept the mittletoe, worth eul- 

livaling. " Paraaitic " and "Orehidaceout " plant! are quile different - ' ■ ~ ' ^— -=- -■ . -=^ j— : — zrr— -. — _ r 

in their way of liring. The former feed on the julcci of the planU on 

which they grow^he latter require only to b, .upported on free*. M a. to <*™» ^ ^«« ISKS TSSS.fM!SSS 

enable them to feed on the mr, and on dead vegetable matter In tome in- Bon Bavin., Oat at the Omee, No. s. Amen Comer, in the Pariah of 

tttucea. Some of the daarffenu might grow on your proitrate oak. Chriat Church, City of Loudon.— April*, IBM. 
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wa ht.e in our hand, bit " Life of Bernard Gilpin," Ml area! anemtor, ln( i •electlBI nicturraoue beautie. he verv rational!. inaUta that inch uv 

"theaportle of the north," anil hl."l«wn M the Church Cilmbi..,."- umlhv „ f i^SSnST'All lEr««i™t«™ ^BillJtiitad bt > erarnnleT 

"- ta J^ ta "*f a ? , " S r ,l !,'?' l, " [W 5 0I ^ h . ,11 , lht r B :' "V"™'! nndintdd.tiontothennttrrelEngli.htcenery fruro which he dr.-. and 

MM left bu mrel inhere rf uaifuhja.i and > plain tomb, beneath an oak mtTUjutwna, he alto bring, before ui, foe the aame purno.e. deecription: 



re from thoae beneath it 



a. if the lut kind m 



tact with the remain, of Nargnrrt, hi. 

fifty year, in happy union. They hope to be raised it 



Fill.— During the but twenty-three yea 
■t temperature., on the above day*, at Ch 
■<P, reipactiicly. The greeie.t elevation 
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*-ime to wire a. an illustration of our definition the portrait of a caterpillar 
-arery likely to be deitructive of our kocc berry-tree leans this teuton, if 
*re are justified in arriving at melt conclusion from the large Dumber of 
■the parent moth, we taw but year. The first three aegmentt of the body 
acaf the caterpillar of a moth or batterfiy have each a pair Df iimplr, .hurt, 
and jointed feet. Behind theae an a number of ihon llethy tubercle., 
aarmed with until honk., ud called pro-fcge. Caterpillar, haying thete 
npro-lrg. on nearby every tegment of their body crawl upon them all at 
van ; but thue baring few pro-leg. adopt a different mode. They leiie 
a*M hoU with their aii true leg. of whatever they are walking upon, 
aekmte the intermediate tegment. into an arch or Imp, until they bring 
(the kind pro-leg. eloae to the true feel ; they then disengage theae and, 
attaining hold with their pro-leg., thruat forward their body to it. full 
length, and repeat the tffort until the j retch their ohjert. Caterpillar! M 
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As old writer has said, "I never took anything for 
certain that I did not receive a lesson that I had been 
presuming rashly," and we felt the full force of this ob- 
servation after trying Brown's Patent Fumigator. Wo 
ridiculed the idea of doing that by a. machine whioh 
could be done by lighting a wbisp of tobacco rolled up 
in touch-paper; but as we invariably try before we 
condemn, we now have to confess that we " presumed 
rashly;" and we can confidently and strongly recom- 
mend it to our readers. 



If a very small quantity (a quarter of an ounce) of 
tobacco be put into the circular vase at the top, and a 
red-hot coal upon the tobacco, the spout then be in- 
troduced through a slightly raised sash of the house, and 
the handle of the fumigator slowly turned, there will be 
such a continued and copious flow of smoke that the 
house, though a large one, will be filled in a very few 
minutes. It is the rapid and continuous production of 
smoke which renders this really an economical instru- 
ment, for it is quite certain that by its use less than half 
the tobacco is sufficient, compared with that required 
when its combustion is slower. For ladies, and other 
amateurs, it possesses this additional recommendation, 
that they need in no way be incommoded by the smoke : 
they stand outside the house to be fumigated, and not a 
whiff of the smoke escapes from the fumigator except 
that delivered by it into the bouse. It may be employed 
equally efficiently for fumigating pot plants, or bushes 
in borders ; theee need only be put under a tent, formed 
by driving a stake into the ground, and throwing a 
sheet or other covering over it, and the snout of the 
fumigator introduced beneath will sooner, and, conse- 
quently, more efficiently, fill the apace with tobacco 
smoke than any other mode we know. 



At tills juncture, when the cultivator of the soil must 
trust to his own clear head and his own right hand 
rather than to any aid from tariffs and restrictive duties, 
every suggestion for the profitable employment of his 
premises as well as of his soil deserves the most careful 
consideration. Now, among such suggestions is one 
for employing the stables and cowhouses on a farm for 
horticultural purposes, without interfering with their 
utility for the purposes to which they were originally 
devoted. This suggestion is one of the many beneficial 
multa truing Groat *« ronwl tf taa d«ty «« glut, Ky 



which this material is rendered nearly as cheap as slates 
for roofing. 

If our readers will refer to p. 01 of our last volume, 
they will find a question answered by us relative to the 

advisability of growing vines in a cowhouse with a glass 
roof. We there expressed our opinion that there is no 
obstacle to the success of the plan, and we are very glad 
to find that its spirited suggeslor has carried it into 
effect. In a letter just received, he says — 

" My new cowhouse, 00 feet long, is now glazed with 
Hartley's Patent rough plate, and the vines are planted. The 
rafters (had from Lewis of Stamford Hill) are Hi inches 
apart, so that the house is very light. The most ample 
means of ventilation have been provided all round the home, i 
and along the whole ridge. The rafters were laid on just I 
the same as for slating, and there are no sashea, so that the I 
expense of this large bouse only exceeds by a few pounds s 
Hinted one. I think that even if the cows are kept in all the 
summer, the shade of the vines and ample supply of fresh i 
air will prevent their suffering from heat, j 

"I purpose planting citrona and oranges on the wall of ■ 
the feediDg-walk. 

"You shall hear of it again, from tii 
rem, I should think I 

it ' The Combination Hoi; 

We shall be obliged by our correspondent reporting 
to us frequently how the plants progress, for it is an 
important experiment, and we should be glad to know 
how the leaves develop themselves, and how the wood 
ripens. We hope strict attention has been paid to 
forming the borders, for much depends upon this; and 
we should regret, supposing failure is the result, if it 
were doubtful whether that failure arose from the roots 
or the atmosphere of the house. With the arrangement 
for thorough ventilation we have no fear, however, that 
the air will be unsuitable ; the slight exhalation of am- 
monia from cows' manure, and the little additional car- 
bonic acid from their breath, will be beneficial rather 
than otherwise to the vines. We anticipate that the 
dust will he the greatest inconvenience and injury to 
them ; and this will render necessary extra care for its 
prevention, judicious management of the ventilators 
whilst the litter is being moved, and the frequent use 
of the syringe at all permissablo times. 

As to a name for the house, we should have no diffi- 
culty in calling it the Stable-Vinery, or the Shippen- 
Vinery, — just as it may happen that horses or cows are 
kept under the vines. 



We have had so many inquiries relative to the culture 
of the Himalayah Pumpkin, that we think it best to give 
this one prominent answer. The best mode of sowing 
the seed is in pots of light, rich earth, any time during 
the present month; and plunging the pots in a gentle 
hotbed, or placing them in a warm greenhouse. The 
seedlings, when they have four rough leaves, will b0 
ready for planting out in May, ou a south border, or ii* 
any slightly sheltered quarter, and trained the same a» 
cucumber plants. In May the seed may be sown in tli© 
open ground. "The Troit may be cut when about seveca 
inches long, for ImB rig indenting the same as the Vege— 
TaETe Mam*, t> frni&>Vfc vurnKf or tit* fruit mar 
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d to attain its full size and ripen, after which 
nay be boiled and mashed like turnips, ( 
o soup, according to the recipe we gave 
;casion. Cooked in any of these modes it is 



s applications having been received by us for 
Improved Cottage Hives, and to inquire where 
bo obtained at a cheap rate, we wrote to the 
and this is his prompt and very kind reply;— 

inn who mokes my hives is a very poor man, ul- 
■ eiy industrious one, living in an obscure village a 
from this place (Bury St. Edmunds) ; sending his 
11 not effect the object desired I am afraid, hut I 
lake to do an follows, nnd not think it any trouble, 
hall be serving two parties — the mater and the 
i Post-office Order is sent me, at the rate of Is Ud 
ive required, I will undertake to send. from tan to 
«r of hives, to any address or addresses that I 

.hull be sent from hero (Bury) by rail, within four 
rmgtxt, from the time of my receiving the order; 
rill be precisely tho some as those I obtained for 



i answer for the excellence of the hives; and it 
therefore, only for us to say, that any ono re- 
ives must write to "John H. Payne, Esq., 
Edmunds, Suffolk," inclosing a Post-office 
fable to him, for as many hives as are required, 
npence per Itive. 



THE FRUIT-GAEDEN. 

Frosts.— At the time we write, March 38th, 
lie most astonishing frost for the period that 
mew. The ground, also, has been covered 
v for twenty-four hours; the snow averaging 
tree inches in depth. The ice on a sheet of 
le by is an inch, or very nearly so, in thick- 
well it may be, for the thermometer was at 
orning at six o'clock, thus indicating Its" of frost. 
twit extraordinary slate of things, and the sure 
ice must be, we little doubt, the destruction 
icot and gooseberry crop, at least, in this part 
ifirfom (Cheshire). Wo are sadly afraid, too, 
weather is common to a great portion of tho 
from the circumstance of tho atmosphere con- 
l such & steady and unfluctuating character; 
having been about N.W. by W. all tho while. 
?ery serious matter to thousands ; for last year 
most as severe a frost in April, and the bush 
; nearly all in full blossom, the crop was mostly 
Two years together! this is, indeed, most dis- 
7 : let us, however, not despair, but look for- 
inre genial 



v tho 



■ who 






fruit-trees will find matters, but 
iclics and nectarines, which arc merely in Ilie 
nigh they tiro closely covered with Holme's 
The pears ore ix splendid show this spring; we 
such a profusion of bud before ; and we look 
ith soino confidence of a crop, for every tree 
and there are sonic scores — are all well covered 
30 fir boughs ; indeed, wo had pears, plums, 
ies. nearly all covered some weeks since, in 
itard the blossoming period. 
i. — By the lime this reaches our readers, it 
no to look out for these pests on tho peach- 
the moment they are out of blossom, these 
I little rogues set to work. Let nobody fancy 



they have deferred their usual visit ; they are not parti- 
cularly shy, and, indeed, we never knew a season without 
them. Our practice, therefore, is to syringe with tobacco 
water two eveniugs in succession. We lay the utmost 
stress on two consecutive evenings; for, in tho first 

filace, it is impossible, without a great waste of the 
iquor, which is somewhat expensive, to search every 
portion of the tree at one dressing; and, again, unless 
the liquor be exceedingly powerful, the larger insects 
will oftentimes revive again. A second application, 
however, with us totally extirpates them; or, at bast, 
having thus carried matters, we seldom or never trouble 
ourselves about them through tho summer. We may 
hero again state tho strength aud character of tho tobacco 
liquor. There is nothing like strong shag tobacco for 
this purpose; and we would advise the amateur who 
has only a few trees to use such ; but where there are 
great lengths of walling to be gone over such proves a 
rather expensive item, and tobacco paper is resorted to. 
We hare before adverted to the great inferiority of 
the latter, as compared with the article sold under 
that name twenty years since ; and we wish we could 
persuade all parties to use tobacco instead for one sea- 
son, for the diminished demand for the tobacco paper 
would tend to stay the adulteration, which is so great, 
that tobacco paper alone is completely impotent in the 
destruction of the aphides. Three-quarters of a pound 
of shag tobacco, then, to a gallon of hot water, makes a 
liquid perfectly efficient i'oi two successive evenings, 
however, perhaps half a pound to the gallon would suf- 
fice. We use three liquids : — the one ordinary soap-suds, 
the second tobacco water from the paper, and the third 
liquid from shag tobacco, half a pound to the gallon. 
We allow a pouud of the paper to a gallon of water. 
Thus prepared, we mix two gallons of soap-suds with a 
gallon of each of the tobacco liquids; and six large water 
pots of this mixture — or 18 gallons — suffices for a wall 
2-10 feet long, nearly covered with peaches and cocta- 
It is applied with the hand-syringe ; and the ope- 
after battering them one way to the end of the 
wall, returns and batters them again the reverse way, by 
which moans scarcely a leaf is missed. Our trees are 
covered with canvass ; and we elioose a dry evening for 
the operation, applying the mixture about six o'clock, 
p.m., aud drawing down the canvass immediately on 
the heels of the operation. The next day, also, we pull 
down the canvass in the event of sunsliine or rain, in 
order that the effects of the liquid may not bo too soon 
dissipated. 

The Red Spidkr. — Having provided against tho ra- 
vages of the aphides, we may as well offer a little advico 
about tho red spider, which is nearly as great a pest as 
and is almost sure to attack the peach and 
toon after the leaf is expanded. In former 
days, copious ablutions from the garden engine were 
resorted to every evening, than which notiiing could be 
more prejudicial, robbing the wall of the heat which it 
had accumulated during the day, and which, indeed, 
i lutes the principal advantage of a well. It, more- 
had a tendency to induce green and gangrenous 
>r on the shoots, through, we imagine, tho sudden 
chill inflicted on the sap vessels. Wo confess to this 
bad practice until within the last twelve years or so, 
having, in early days, been taught to consider it indis- 
pensable; such is the force of mere prescription. In 
those days our poaches were like what too many are, oven 
at this day ; but since we discontinued the practice wo 
have succeeded in peach culture to the utmost of our 
wishes, although living somewhat northerly. Sulphur, 
then, is a sure preventive ; and, at tho risk of being tedi- 
ous, we doem it necessary to shew how we apply it ; 
for although it has been before detailed, yet wo must 
consider that not all of the present subscribers to The 
Cottage Gasdehkr have taken in the work from its 
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commencement, and this must be our apology for this as 
well as for other repetitions. 

Some persons are content to dust sulphur on the 
leaves after they are attacked: our maxim is — prevention. 
We have found that sulphur made into a kind of paint as 
to consistence, it will adhere to the wall, and give out its 
fumes through a whole summer, so as to bid defiance to 
any iujury from the red spider. Now this we have 
proved Tor several years ; and although it may appear a 
little troublesome at first sight, as does every departure 
from an old and beaten track, yet in reality the amount 
of labour and material is not worth a moment's consider - 
Our wall, 240 feet in length, employs a 



i would not give three shillings in labour for 
■ of this kind? The sulphur is blended with thick day- 
; water, made by well-kneading a lump of clay until it is 
j entirely dissolved, and of the consistence of paint. To 
; this is added soft soap liquid, made by beating up about 
four ounces of soap to a gallon of water ; a fourth part 
of this is amply sufficient. In later years, we have used 
in addition about a pint of soot to a gallon of the above 
mixture, in order to subdue the too bright tint of the 
sulphur, and to render it inconspicuous ; and, probably, 
the soot also renders the mixture still more repellant. 
When this mixture is well blendod, the operator applies 
it with a small painter's brush, painting every bare patch 
of wall which the brush will reach, and drawing an 
extra hand or stripe along the bottom of the wall. So 
adhusivo is this, that our last yoar's dressing is still 
visible ; and so lengthened is its action, that the sulphur 
fumes may be plainly smelt until August, after which 
time it is not so very material if the spiders should 
commence operations; we never experience any injury 
worth recording. Let it be understood, however, that 
no engine-work must be practised after this operation ; 
such would doubtless remove the paint from the wall. 
We never use engine or syringe, and we are not aware 
of any more successful poach culture in any quarter, 
and that, too, in a climate in which hot walls, a genera- 
tion or two back, were thought indispensable. 



THE H.OWEB.GABDEN. 

Beddino Plants : Scablet Geraniums. — Specimens 
of two soils from Sussex were lately analysed by Pro- 
fessor Way, the Consulting Chemist to the English 
Agricultural Society, and found by him to be " exactly 
alike," both in their mechanical and chemical proper- 
ties ; yet the two samples were respectively from the 
best and from the worst wheat land in the county. This 
is sufficiently curious, if not puzzling ; but not more so, 
I think, than that two plants raised from seeds out of 
one pod should vary so much in their natures, that one 
of them refuses to bloom freely, or even to put out its 
leaves kindly, in the same bed. or on the same kind of 
soil, where the other flourishes in all the beauty of its 
native race. Yet such is a fact, which certain seedlings 
of Scarlet geranium* have clearly established, aud of 
which I have often remarked in these pages. Of these 
scarlet geraniums for flower-beds 1 said enough last 
autumn, but to thoso new readers who may not have 
that part of the work, their names may be acceptable. 
Slmibland Scarlet is the strongest of them all, and lias 
the largest truss. Smitk't Emperor and Suptrb, Prince of 
Wale*, and several other uames are also given to seed- 
lings of this variety which never fail to come truo from 
seeds. I have reared hundreds of them from seeds, but 
never saw auy variation, except in the leaf. The next 
lnreest trusser is a new one, sold last year by Mr. Ayres, 
of fllackheatlt, called 1'he Gem of Scarlett. Conway's 
Royalist and Frost's Compautum are the two next 
largest trussors, both of them being well horse-shoe 



marked in the leaf. The Royalist is, indeed, the bed 
" horse-shoe " geranium I have seen. Our seedling 
Punch is a far hotter beddsr and trusser than either of 
the above, except the Shrubtand Scarlet, on our light 
soil, but on rich or heavy land it does no good. Nine 
or ten celebrated seedlings have passed through my 
hands, which do remarkably well in the places where 
they originated, and in many other localities, but 1 
failed to establish them here. Tom Thumb is one of 
the number. On the whole, therefore, to give a good 
list of scarlet geraniums would bo as likely to disappoint 
as to be of general use. 

I have often said, one can hardly have too many scar- 
let geraniums ; and I only know of one bed in a good 
flower-garden where they come amiss, and that is In the 
centre bed of a regular figure of any shape whore the 
rest of the beds come all round it No matter what 
beautiful plants and flowers may occupy the rest of the 
beds, the eye will pass over them and rest on the bril- 
liancy of the centre mass. Besides, some shades of pink 
aud purple, which might occupy any of the beds next 
the centre one, would be neutralised by the scarlet in it; 
a neutral bed should always occupy the centre round 
which the chief colours in flower-garden plants are to be 
arranged ; and for such a centre bod I know of no plant 
more suitable than Mangle's Variegated Geranium. The 
flowers of this are small, and of a light pink shade, but 
the whiteness of the leaves drown the pink colour so far 
as to establish a neutral bed; and any colour may be 
placed next to this bed without imparing its strength, 
and yet we cannot call it a white bed. The old Bon- 
vardia and the Zauektneria would pass for small scarlet 
beds, and so might the old Alonsoa; but where scarlet 
verbenas and geraniums are much used, these things 
are too sober or subdued colours for a good arrangement 
of tints; and they are only lit for a miscellaneous as- 
semblage of beds where no decided system of arranging 
the colours is attempted. 

Puni'LK. — I find this colour the most difficult to repre- 
sent properly, either in shades of purple or strictly as a 
distinct colour. We have not a single true purple ver- 
bena yet worth planting as such, but they furnish abun- 
dance of shades. I thought, from a figure and descrip- 
tion of the Royal Purple Verbena in " The Florist," that 
at last the desideratum was supplied, -but I was deceived ; 
and Walton's Emma is still the best purple verbena we 
have for a bed, but it is too dark for a real purple. The 
next best purple is HeUiist, a beautiful bedding verbena, 
but still not a true purple. Plant either of these two 
best purple verbenas alongside of the light purple variety 
of the American groundsel, or the petunia, nearest to that 
colour, and you will soon see the reason I have for say- 
ing that wo have uo real purple amongst tbe verbenas. 
The original red or purple petunia, P.phanicea, has not 
yet been improved on in colour for a bed in that family, 
though we have several as good and many better ones 
with darker or lighter shades of purple; but we have 
nothing better than a petunia that will do for a bed to 
last out the season. 

We do not, in these days, eall a plant fit for a flower- 
garden because it is a beautiful mass of colour while it 
lasts, which may not bo longer than from a month to 
six weeks, unless it has other properties equally valuable 
in the eyes of a flower-gardener. One of the most es- 
sential secondary qualities of a flower-garden plant is 
to have creeping or very numerous fibrous roots, so as 
to enable the planter to remove it from place to place, 
either in the reserve garden before a place is open for it 
in the flower-garden, or from the flower-bed after it has* 
done flowering. People who know little of those things* 
will sit down and write you a tine story about the " faci— 
litios in these our days for keeping up a succession of 
bloom, for a whole season, anywhere ; all that you have* 
to do is to remove everything as fast as it gets out of 
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bloom, and fill up its place with something else brought 
forward on purpose in pots, or iu the reserve garden; 
and really on paper it does seem vory easy to do all this. 
But having for the last ten years paid particular atten- 
tion to_this branch of gardening — as much so, indeed, as 
any gardener in this country, and having also as much 
money allowed for carrying out my plans as most gar- 
donors — I can safely repeat that this is tho most difficult 
brunch of our art, and tho least understood by all our 
writers on gardening, myself among the number. The 
moat successful results at flower-gardening are to be ob- 
tained by the leail number of plant!, provided that as 
many are used as will give all the principal colours of 
scarlet, purple, pink, blue, yellow, lilac, and white. 

The most dwarf purple-flowering plant for this kind 
of gardening is verbena Saiiina; and though not a good 
purple, it is still a very useful plant for the smallest 
bed. The best contrast to it in another shade of purple 
is Lobelia wtidenlata, also a vory low plant for little 
beds- Lantana Sriloieii is a reddish purple plant, ex- 
tremely rich in a bod ; and tho same plants may he 
taken up on the approach of frost, and used for four or 
five years in succession. It seeds freely, can he got by 
cuttings as easily as a verbena, and delights iu the 
richest soil if it is light. There should bo a bed or two 
of this Lantana in every good flower-garden. Phlox 
Dnmmondi — There are two or three good shades of 
purple to be had from this beautiful annual, which is as 
good as any perennial for tho flower-garden, as it blooms 
on from the end of June until cut by tho frost. Whore 
great stress is laid on having the best shades of colour, 
a few of the desired tints of this phlox ousjht to be pre- 
served in pots, and propagated in tho spring from cut- 
tings. Indeed, this is the best way to deal with all the 
beat varieties of it; and some of thorn are extremely 
pretty. But, in general, a packet of seeds will furnish a 
good bed. 1 sow this about the first week in April, in a 
little beat, for the seedlings do not rise so freely in strong 
heat. The old Verbena venosu is a good purple, but, like 
some of the purple petunias, the plant itself is coarse. 
If it is not quite hardy, it is the next thing to it, and 
that is a great recommendation. The best way to manage 
it for the flower-garden, is to fork out the roots every 
spring when the beds are being dressed; to cut them 
into six-inch lengths; and, after trenching the bed, to 
plant these pieces rather thickly. 

Combination or Colours. — This verbena exemplifies, 
in a high degree, what I said about the necessity of 
taking the tint of the leaves into account in arranging 
colours in a flower-garden. Few would believe that a 
bright scarlet and a good purple would answer well toge- 
I titer in the same bed, because the scarlet would be so 
,pt to neutralise the purple. Thus, if you plant an equal 

5uantity of the best scarlet verbena with Sauna or 
ieloise, the best purple ones of the same creeping habit, 
jom will find that two good colours are completely 
spoiled, or, at any rate, that the scarlet will carry the 
palm. If it were possible to mix a white verbena along 
with these, so that there would bo one-third more white 
flowers than off scarlet and purple ones, an extremely 
pretty bed would be the result ; but such arrangements 
can only be managed with cut flowers, and that is the 
easiest way to learn how to harmouisy or contrast t 
tours for beds. It is ton times easier and more safe tin 



box (the larger it is the better) and lay an inch of earth 
all over it of a darkish colour. I havo used Siiud for 
this purpose, but it is treacherous; as the white or yel- 
low sand gives the effect of its shade to the composition 
—dark brown loam is the best. Then, on a fine sunny 
day in summer, lay the board or lid on a plot of grass, 
or on a gravel walk, according as the flower-beds may 
be on the grass or surrounded by gravel. Take the 



its of two or more plants you wish to mix togetl 
and some of the leaves of each plant; then make a 
flower-bed by sticking the flowers in the mould on 
board, and a few leaves along wi th each flower or bunch 
of flowers. Now, about midday, stop back three yards 
from your model bed, with tho sun behind you, and if 
you see no fault In your composition, walk round to tho 
opposite point, and look at it against the sun; if you 
are still satisfied, leave it till four, or half-past four, in 
the afternoon, and then look at it from the same points 
before. Tho sun will then bo striking sideways 
against the colours, and if thoro is any defect in the ar- 
rangement, it is sure to come out now. Yot be in no 
hurry to give it up — look at it next day from Ike same 
point* between ten and cloven o'clock in the forenoon; 
and this should bo repeated on u cloudy day before a 
final judgment is passed. It is unnecessary to obser " 
that tho colours may be arranged in any way one plea 
on this board ; but, in all aises, tho leaves of tho plants 
which produce the colours must bo used, and why, 1 
shall give an example next week. 1> Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Double Chinese Primrose (Primula sinensis, Jtore 
plena). — Interesting as are tho associations connected 
with the primrose race, aud beautiful as the whole or 
them look, whether under the care of the skilful florist, 
under tho protection of the forest brake, exposed upon 
the upland tell, or shedding some of the brightuess of 
John Chinaman's land over our windows and green- 
houses in the dull days of winter and spring, the division 
we have placed at the head of this article — though out 
shone by others in the splendour and richness of their 
colouring — is second to none in its appropriateness for 
floral adornment 

The single white and pink Chinese primulas, when 
well grown, are very pretty objects in winter and spring, 
especially when the colours are clear and distinct, whe- 
ther the varieties are somewhat whole in the edges of 
the segments of the corolla, or, as more generally 
coveted, they are nicely cut aud fringed. But though 
thus making nice pot plants, one drawback connected 
with them is, that they cannot well be employed iu the 
forming of bouquets, as the flowers soon drop after 
their stem is out; while tho double varieties answer 
better than most plants for this purpose, preserving 
their freshness for a long period in water, and for a con- 
siderable time without any water. 

Like the single ones, the doublo white and piuk sport 
into several sub-varieties ; the white sometimes being as 

Sure an driven snow, and at other times containing a 
ash of blush, and even a tinge of green, in the centre 
of the flower: some being nearly whole in the edge of 
the petals, and others again deeply fringed, but all of 
them beautiful. The red is sometimes so dull in coloui 
as to render it unattractive; it being less striking iv. 
such circumstances than a well-grown good coloured 
pink single variety. Tartly on this account I have 
never done much with the red, but during this winter I 
saw some largo fmo coloured blooms that make me 
anxious to try hucIi a variety, if at all presentable or 
procurable. 

AH these double varieties require similar treatment. 
I look upon the white ns tho most desirable, and, if any- 
thing, it is the most easy to manage. Wo seldom keep 
a plant above two years. Somo of those in largo pots 
measured within an inch of two feet iu diameter, and 
during the winter havo exhibited in the conservatory a 
dense mass of flowers. The plants might have been 
belter bad they obtained a bettor position and treatment 
during summer. To have even sucb plants nest year 
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you must commence wilh a nico bed thy one-year-old 
plant now. If you resolve to commence from the begin- 
ning with a cuttiug now, you must bo satisfied if you 
obtain such plants in the spring of 18-Vi. 

Proptvjiition. — This is generally effected by cuttings 
which are taken off when Uie plants have (lone flowering, 
or the older plants are cut into pieces for that purpose. 
In making the cuttings it is advisable to strip off several 
of the lower leaves close to the stem, as if you leave any 
part of the petiole of the leaf it is apt to rot, and thus 
mould aud destroy the cuttiug. In selecting cuttings 
from old plants, reject the hard hare part next the roots, 
aud cut straight through nearer the leaves and top of 
the cutting, where the wood is softer and fresher, though 
ripe, aud not spongy. The next thing to bo done is to 
dry the base of tho cuttings, and yet keep the top and 
leaves of tho cutting green and flourishing. How do 
this? Nothing is more easy. Expose the ends of the 
cuttings for several hours to sun and air, but shade the 
tops, and give them a dash from the syringe. Those who 
dry tho bottoms of other cuttings, such as geraniums, 
will And tins worth noting. Tho longor that leaves can 
be kept green, tho sooner will tho cutting protrude 

lu preparing pots for cuttings, means (such as those 
previously referred to) must be adopted for keeping out 
worms, as their entrance, by whatever means, is next to 
fatal to success. After securing the hole in the bottom, 
tho inverting a small pot inside of a larger one answers 
well, as thus a hollow cylinder is formed through which 
the heat will have free access to the base of tho cuttings. 
The bottom of the inverted pot should bo on a level 
wilh the rim of the larger one, and the hole should be 
stopped with a potsherd or cork, so as to be removed 
at pleasure. The space between the two pot* shuuld be 
filled half-way to the top with drainage ; above this the 
soil should he placed, consisting of equal portions of 
fresh loam, peat and sand, with a covering of silver sand 
on the surface, from one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch 
in thickness. Leaf mould, if it consti tutea a part of such 
soil for propagating, should previously be dried and 
heated, to free it from insects. The cuttings being in- 
serted as close as possible to the inverted pot, and well 
watered, arc, when the foliage is dry, to be plunged in 
a nico sweet bottom-heat, such as will bo found in the 
front of ft cucumber or melon bed; and each pot covered 
witli a bell-glass, or several of them covered with the top 
of a hand-light In either case it will be advisable to 
tilt the one side of the glass at night, and replace it firm 
iu the morning, which will prevent all danger from 
dumping, and will also expedite the rooting process. 
Shading and watering must lie given when necessary. 
When struck, shift separately into small pots, and give 
them a little bottom-heat again. As the summer pro- 
ceeds, thoy will require a rather shady place ; and would 
he better, if all tho time they were kept under glass with 
plenty of air. If it is desirable to make a large plant 
from a cutting tho lire t year, it would bo advisable in re- 
shifting it to keep it iu a rather warm closo atmosphere 
until •September, when it should gradually be exposed to 
more air, and a lower temperature, iuurdor to harden its 
wood, and set its flower-buds before wiuter. lly giving j 
acutting, therefore, the treatment generally given to stove- 

Clants, we have had fine plants tho first winter. After [ 
eing struck, aud after the first shilling, the common I 
routine of the greenhouse, or cold frame, will answer for | 
them ; but they will not grow so fast as when more heat : 
is given theui. In fact, with the exception of tho lime 
when they arc in bloom, when they will stand beautifully j 
for months in a cottage window, and when they are | 
resliug after flowering, they never seem to find fault with j 
a highish temperature, provided they have fresh air, mid ! 
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kept until another season, after being cleaned of all their 
dower-stems, &c,, they are generally set in a shady place 
under glass, until May, or June. 1'hey are then shifted 
into larger pots, aud kept rather closo, and somewhat 
shaded until autumn, when, as in the case of their rival 
youngsters, they must bo fully exposed to the sun, and 
more liberally supplied with air. If, after shifting such 
plants, an opportunity is afforded of giving them a gentle 



heat whilst the tops are kept rather cool, tho 
plants will increase rapidly 



and luxuriance, 
•'lion I used to give them this bottom-boat, the plants 
were finer than 1 have had them since ; but more care 
was necessary to get the wood thoroughly ripened in the 
autumn. During the winter mouths when in flower, 
and when resting for a time after flowering, any tem- 
perature below ■)U -J , and not below Jfl u , will do. When 
growing they will enjoy what ranges from !>'>" to lb". 

The toil to flower them in may consist of equal parts 
of turfy loam, peat, and leaf mould, and half as much us 
of either of these of sand, charcoal, and dried lumps of 
cow dung, using it rough in proportion to the size of the 

Slants and pots. During winter, pounded charcoal may 
e placed round tho stems, to prevent tbem damping. 
When growing, water should be given freely ; but during 
winter it will be wanted comparatively seldom. Weak 
manure-water will be of service during the growing 
season. Thus treated, they may be made to ornament 
the greenhouse and window from November to May. 

Suiting. — Now is a good time to sow the single varieties 
for blooming in wiuter and spring. 11, Eish. 



i respect to those year-old plants that ai 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

STOVE PLANTS. 

G:\riiksi.\s. — Though not so rich in colour as 
Uie Ixoras which we selected for first consideration, these 
are almost aa beautiful, the pure white of their blossoms, 
garnished with their bright, glossy, handsome, (free 
leaves, rendering them very attractive ; aud, in additio 
to their beauty, several species have a most agreeable 
fragrance, so much so as to havo caused them to rece " 
the popular name of the Cape Jasmine; a very cu. . 
neous title, for tho sweet-scented species aro natives of l 
China. The two species cultivated in some nurseries j 
round London and other large, towns for the sake of 
their flowers, which are in great request for bouquets* 
aro the Gardenia Jtorida plena and Gardenia rtitticant. 

In those nurseries we have alluded to, these two | 
species aro grown by hundreds to the greatest perfe© — 1 
tion. As they are so very beautiful and fragrant, »e» 
consider that no stove ought to be without them. Thonf 
culture is not so well understood as it ought to be, espe — 
eially in tho country ; aud as this treatment is ditferen*>- 
iu some respects from that tho itst of tho family require <•»• 
we shall describe it first, commencing with 

Tht Winter Treatment. — Towards the end of si 
all the Gardenia plants of tho two last mentioned sue 
are put into a cold pit; here they receive only just w 
enough to pi-event them from flagging; uir is gi 
every fine day, and the pit is securely covered up w 
mats and short litter every night through tllC W" ' 
this throws them into a state of rest Thoy aro 
hardy enough to bear such a temperature. A week or - ~ 
two before it is intended to put a portion of tliem into* * 
heat they arc taken out of tho pit, and every stem and. — * 
leal' carefully washed with a sponge ; this removes thei i ~ 
grand enemy, the red spider, besides cleaning tho leaves*^* 
from dirt aud dust They are then potted in sand y ^ 
poat four parts, and one part decayed leaves, commonlj^^ 
called leaf-mould ; tlieu they are put into a pit heate d^^ 
with spent tanner's bark, and lined witli stable litter, ihe^g 
wall ot the pit being pigeon-holed to let in the heat o»^* 
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iningg. This moist lieat suits tliem well ; they genial heat and moisture. Plunged in the warm bed, 

r and grow vigorously. Tho moist dung heat their roots will advance vigorously, seizing upon the 

nts the red spider from existing, and consec[uently food prepared for them with avidity, and throwing health 

laiits are of a deep, healthy green, and tho Hewers and vigour into the plants. Hut we are ninniug on too 

and of a beautiful pure wbito colour. We hare fast: these descriptions of the effects of good culture, 

plants of the Gardenia mdieans with as many as and applications of such means as will produce magnifi- 

oomaopen at ouce. As the Sowers open the plants cent specimens of these ornaments of our stoves, are 

imoved into the stove, if the season is early; but the exceedingly tempting subjects, but as we have not ex- 

blooming plants are removed into the greenhouse, hausted our theme we shall with pleasure resume it the 

e they continue longer in bloom than in the stove, week after next. 

the bloom is over they are replaced in the cold 

rain. Such treatment makes the plants produce a FLORISTS' FLOWERS 

» and tb.n ■« U..m on n.mo,,tj,..tto „ ni „ jurei W . b.v, nitbing to add to o,,r in.ttnction, 

; then, into a dean, b.altbj Mat. of bloom. Our , ^ t , „ , ■ b a , w ,,„ 

a t,°T\ I i " Si Z 5 SrVVi! .?„ TZ Pl»« "I" bo tl.rivin, in bo.ltb and Vnjour, and .ill b. 
. SSLWSH, nZ, htudd!! 6 " «•« l,ig1ny..nWtor,to th. cultivator.. It i. 
ne. two. or three at a time, once in a tortmtrht or . , ° J , -, T *- ... , ,, » , 
' , ' „., . ,- - ,', „„..,„ „„„,„;,?„ ,i,„ true, Anncuhu and I'oluanthuset will be rather back- 
weeks. ThiBMOtion of the genus contan.s the ^ anditwiu to „ f uatlel . of aorioua con si deration 
ving varieties . whether it will or will not be desirable to hold ilie exhi- 
nfenmjlonilnjlor,: p!n„, i ,1,-mUc tWere.l). _ _ bitions of these spring flowers a week or a fortnight 
„ „ **...«,. (Fothuw h t-sni. ■u,,.). This u , iwua! * u fc , he , h necessary, it h 
t^MaS" - "*™* high time for the conductors of suelfexliihitious^ let 

(ri.. Adirariepvarietv.andabun. ",» exhibitor, know that the time for the shows , s 

,!„,[ bioomer altered to suit the late season. Such flowers will not 

„ m*™« /««/■../«. (broad-leaved). It lias bear forcing into bloom ; this is a truth on which all 

short broad leaves and large flowers, florists will agree, 

pnringly produced. Picoteks (The yelloic varieties). — Agreeable *- 



e rest of the genus require a somewhat different promise, wo now give a listofsuch as we consider worth 

ment _ ° glowing, excepting, of course, such as wo have already 

mUiiia StanJegana is a splendid plaut of recent in- S iven - t0 which ,ist wp rofer tu0 reaJer - . 

lC tion ; and is, when well grown, a truly magnificent Kupheuiia (Bammd's) "slid 

:t. It has handsome foliage and largo flowers ; the Amazon "J 

■, numerously produced all over the plant, being Puraeo Initio (May's) :l II 

jr aeven inches long, having a tubular corolla Oddity (HendVs)'. ■-! (t 

iding out at tho end. so that the flower has a Striata 'i li 

pet-like appearance ; the ground colour is white, Uoldflnder (Winner's) U 

spots of a chocolate colour. It takes three or four T. Ar-l-tEliY, 

i to grow a plant to tolerable perfection. ' 

mleniabevonitina is another fine species also recently mTIT , T/-Trrviin>T.r i~, .titbit 

ght to this country. It lias flowered in two or three l"* KirUHhJN-bAftULN. 

is, but not so finely as the preceding species. The RocnSB Worn?. — If not already done, asparagus 

;tb are about the same size, of a cream colour, pro- should now at once be sown ; and new plantations of lite 

d upon dwarfer plants. last year's sown plants should be made as soon as they 

irdtnia Whitjichlia commemorates the discoverer of have made shoots two or three inches in length, as pre- ' 

i three fine plants. The flowers of this species we viqusly directed. Prick off the young street basil and 

not seen. It has fine foliage and a somewhat stiff street marjoram on a little licat ; prick oil' also, in due 

t season, the first sowing of borecole, and the other varie- . 

ieso three species of this noble genus require a cut- ties of kales, in order to secure good, strong, and healthy 

different from that for tho first section ; and they plants for the planting out season. The present is still , 

really worth cultivating oven in small collections, a good time for sowing the main crops of carrots; and 

•ially the first named. young caulijloirer phi nil should be pricked off, as soon as ' 

■il. — Having a young plant well rooted, pot it in a they can be handled, on a well-prepared bed. Sow in 

lost of loam, sandy peat, and leaf mould, in equal full crop the best varieties ufhrotmh and nonage, and the 

i, and place it in a warm corner of the stove, small varieties of cabbage for summer cole-worts or I 

ing it from the sun. The Si's t potting should not greens, suoh as the beat kinds of York, Atkins Matchless, -I 

ito a largo pot. It is lietter to lie moderate in the Nonpareil, Shilling* (Jtteen, &c. Sow ihrarf Kiitneg 

ivcs, as the one-shift system of potting will not beam and Scarlet Unit iters in a sheltered warm corner, 

er for these tender-rooted plants ; shift them, there- or under hand-glasses, for transplanting oil to warm 

gradually into larger pots from time to time, as they borders as soon as tho weather becomes a little more 

ire. favourable. Make another sowing in pits or frames on 

rat and Moisture.— Give them heat, moisture, and a a gentle bottom- heat. Supply those now coming into 

■ temperature, for, being natives of the hottest part bearing with liberal soakhijjs of tepid liquid manure. 

.frica, tliey can hardly have too much heat and Plant in succession Windsor Broad beans. Long Pod*, 

lure. The common stove is a few degrees too low Jcc. Sow the late varieties of peas iu succession. The 

ie spring, when the plants ought to be growing and American Dirarf anA Fail peas may bo sown as an out- 

iring to perfection ; here, again, the orchid house > side edging to quarters, or on narrow strips; and some 

snts its friendly aid, and will assist the grower of ' should also be sown on a north aspect, which will be 

3 splendid plants much. Such cultivators as have found very productive when the hot dry Reason arrives. 

convenience of a pine stove will there find a eon- I Tho above-named varieties are very suitable for those 
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who have but a small garden, as they require very little 
room, being of the dwarf short-jointed kinds, and very 
prolific. The early poas should be stopped, or have their 
tops picked out, as soon as the first blossoms commence 
opening. Attention to this point will considerably ad- 
vance their early podding. Tho soil about the main- 
sown summer varieties now coming up should be kept 
well stirred ; should be earthed up in due season ; and 
sticks, or some kind of protection, placed for keeping 
them upright, and preventing their being driven about 
by the wind. Sow sea-kale thinly in drills, one foot 
apart, and attend to the forced plants of this season, 
ihin tbo shoots, as required, at intervals, until thinned 
sufficiently according to tho strength of tho plants, leav- 
ing one, two, or more shoots to each. 
I Oucujibkss. — Sow ridge varieties. Prepare the ferment 
ing materials by thorough intennixings and frequent 
turnings; encourage those now producing fruit, by fre- 
quent application of tepid weak liquid- manure ; stop the 
shoots regularly at each show of fruit ; do not allow the 
vine to become too much crowded ; but, at the same time, 
take care never to exhaust tho plants by thinning too 
much at one time. It should bo an almost daily custom 
thus to run them over — stopping, pegging, and regulating 
tho vine, and setting and placing the fruit to grow straight. 
It is very easy to take out such portions of the vine as 
havo become weak and exhausted, to make room for the 
younger and more vigorous parts. The samo system 
should also be kept in view with regard to melon culture. 
The vine should never bo allowed lo become too much 
crowdod, and then be thinned out extensively at once. 
Such extremes in management is often the forerunner of 
disease, canker, red spider, aud thrip, &c., which should 
lie avoided if possible. Sudden drafts of cold, when 
giving air, should ho particularly guarded against 
throughout this month, or the prospect of a fine crop of 
healthy fruit may be very quickly cut off Water should at 
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all times be applied with caution and judgment, taking 
tho advantage of applying it after a fine day, and when 
not very windy. Shut up early, take tha covering off 
early in the mornings, and give air previous to the 
sun shining on the structure. If these instructions an 
attended to, neither disease nor vermin will bo seen; but 
should any symptoms of cankor at any time appear, 
from long continued dull, damp weather, apply im- 
mediately a slight dredging of fresh slaked-limo to the 
parts affected. 

Brocolis.— All the different sorts of brocolis may still 
bo sown (excepting the Purple Cape kind). Those who 
have not already done so, should prepare a good rich 
warm border for this purpose, and divide it into small 
beds — a bed for each kind. This is the best Mason for 
sowing the brocolis, Cape excepted, which for the general 
crop should be sown the first woek in May ; and should 
tho weather then bo very dry, the ground should be well 
watered previously to sowing tho seeds, and a sprinkle 
given afterwards too. 

Borecole) and savoys may still bo sown, and Brwueii 
sprout* too. The present is also a good season for sowing 
tho general crops of the best sorts of Red beet. 

Asi'aiiaous Beds should have had all their fot king-up 
done before this; and if any are not raked off neatly, let 
it bo done without dohiy, as the young shoots will now be 
soon pooping through whero the earth is not too thick 
upon the crowus, so that tho sun can penetrate it. A 
sprinkling of salt will be found very beneficial once a 
week during the catting season. The alleys between 
the beds, forked-up neatly, would be a good situation for 
lettuce during the summer months. Cauliflowers r — 
froquontly planted in them, but this should not be, 
cauliflowers are of too large a growth to plant iu t 
alleys, which are rarely more than two feet six inches 
wido in tho smaller gardens ; but lettuces do well in such 
places. J. Bahnes & W. 
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HOME SUGGESTIONS. 
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In commencing a series of hints on household manage- 
ment, I must earnestly solicit my readers to extend to 
me, in this department, the extreme indulgence I have 
experienced at their hands iu one of a very different 
kind. On the subject of domestic affairs so much is 
involved, and so many able and experienced hands have 
been held out to help and direct inquirers, that I feel it 
almost impossible to fill the important post assigned to 
me either with benefit to others or tho least credit and 
satisfaction to myself. 

Ileal economy is a principle. It is, or ought to lw, 
practised from the highest motives,— from the lovo and 
fear of God, aud in accordance with the precept and 
example of our gracious Teacher, who commanded His 
disciples to " gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing bo lost." it docs not consist of scraping up 
with one hand and lavishing wastofully or tdjltnty with 
the other, hut in firm auti decided retrenchment in every- 
thing, however gratifying to the Hcsh, which can possibly 
he reduced or given ontirely up. Wo aro very apt to 
think, wo have done great things when we have knocked 
off a few oxtra shillings in some wny, where, perhaps, 
liberality would bo most advinititj-cnus, while we are 

spending unnecessary pounds in others whore frugality ! ing wife and mothc 
would he well-timed and of real account. Tho " right j little, 
hand" and the "right oye" must be givon up in things [ "Au expensive house," "an income alarmingly re» 



temporal as well as in things eternal ; in fact there is 
nothing, however trilling, which we are called to door 
Buffer that does not involve a principle, and upon w 
a Scriptural rule eanuot bo brought to bear. It is diffi- I 
cult sometimes to bo economical without being mean: I 
from fear of ono extreme the mind will fly off to the | 
other, and in our utter corruption of heart we cannot be i 
surprised to find this frequently the case ; but when we \ 
do all things iu obedience to a Divine Master, and with 1 
a single eye to His honour and service, we shall most \ 
gonerally find the right medium, or at least we shall \ 
commit fewer mistakes than those who are saving for I 
tho lucre of gain, or who are striving to keep up an ap- I 
pearanco to the world that their means or circumstances 
do not warrant. 

1 commence by replying to the many correspondent** 
who havo addressed us on the subject of small mcan0 
and reduced incomes, and whose situation in some cases* 
is perilous and anxious in the extreme. I address my- 
self, in the first place, to tho husband and tho father. 
because I am proud to say they are most difficult t£» 
deal with in matters of retrenchment and expense ; amJ 

thout their willing and full co-operation the solf-deny- 
with all her striving, can effect 
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duced," " precarious and uncertain " means, imp); a 
position of distressing embarrassment, and call Tor 
prompt and vigorous measures. The only income wliiclt 
can lie depended upon, in Hie ease of one correspondent, 
is more than swallowed up by the rent and other ex- 
penses of the house aloue, the remainder is insecure and 
fluctuating. The house, if it is possible — I mean if the 
tenure admits of it — should at onoe be let, and the luxury 
abolished. Even an "under-duty" pony must be fed ; 
and the very simplest equipage draws on many useless 
expenses, trie tax is probably the least of them. A 
small, cheap house, on the outskirts of the town, if the 
. other oik be given up, would be a radical reform and 
an important saving, so would tho pony carriage. Is it 
abiolutely "necessary for business?" or is it only very 

iileasant and very comfortable? One servant might be 
bund sufficient to carry on the work of tho house where 
: tho mistress is in health, and actively determined to 
meet the exigencies of her situation. A husband, espe- 
cially If accustomed to see his wife in a position of ease 
and elegance, is distressed and agonised at the idea of 
seeing her reduced to the situation of, what he may call, 
"an upper servant;" but not even this affectionate 
regret must weigh one atom in tho scale. The " three 
. little mouths" will in a short time need more than food; 
| and such expenses will then arise as tho parents of Utile 
I children do not dream of; for this approaching time the 
! father must prepare ; and if he will lop and prune, I will 
'■ venture to say his wife will cheerfully bear her burden and 
labour of love. Every halfpenny of an uncertain income 
should be scrupulously watched, and laid by if possible — 
1 nothing of it should be spent that can possibly be saved. 
I Wine, and spirits, and beer, and meat, come also into 
the gentleman s list of essentials. The glass of wine 
' after dinner, the warm brandy-and-water after a day of 
1 fatigue, the hearty meat breakfast and dinner, are things 
of such regular daily occurrence that they are not taken 
! ~*~ the system of economy in many cases; but they "" 



all expenses, and heavy i 






' besides only 



luxuries. Meat once a day is quite sufficient for 
, support : look at the man who labours for his daily 
j bread, and who is dismissed if he does not do a " good 
day's work;" does he taste meat once a week, 
month, — I might, in nine cases out of ten, add, 

Eear? Let this silence the gentleman, at least when 
e is struggling to support a wife and children. 
All visiting should be as much given up as possible ; 
j it leads to a thousand expenses, and in many cases it is 
of no benefit at all. Friends will always win their way, 
in spite of the little we hare to offer; and such are in- 
deed worthy of open hearts and arms ; but the generality 
will do no real good, and much positive harm ; and a 
' busy mother and happy wife will have little time Tor the 
reception or return of formal visits. If the husband is 
but willing to be content with the society of his wife, 
and remember the asseverations he uttered " once upon 
a time," he will not be tho less rich or happy as he 
1 struggles onward in his worldly course. The expense 
| attending dinner company is too great for persons of 
small means ; Die mild term, " a few friends in a quiet 
way," sounds very cheap aud plausible, hut if we ar 
struggling for life we canuot do it, at least we ought no 
to do it, however tenderly we place the pleasure befor 
' our eyes. The bills at the end of the week id// bobighei 
economize as wo will ; aud all who are obliged to take 
care of every penny well know that ouo friend co 
in to dinner or tea teUi in the weekly consumption. 
i Professional men are very apt to fancy they must keep 
up a certain appearance before the world, and see a 
certain amount of company, hy which they often involve 
themselves deeply, and are kept in a state of anxiety 
, and difficulty injurious alike to the mind, the body, and 
, the temper, if a gentleman cannot command tho 
( means, it is in vain to say, "wo must have,' 1 



must do so and so:" we must not have, or do, that for ; 
which wo cannot, or are not sure of being able, to pay ! ' 
Where incomes are uncertain they should be used with 
the most jealous care and caution. We know that we . 
hold our Jinueit possessions only as " daily bread," 
bestowed meal by meal by the (liver of all good ; but, 
still, when human probabilities themselves appear dan- 
gerously insecure, we ought, with the fullest and firmest 
faith in the tender mercy of an Almighty and pitying 
Father, to walk as wisely as serpents, and act upon the 
perfect example of Him who spalte as never man spake — 
"It is written, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God." 
We do tempt God when wo act rashly, unadvisedly, dis- 
obediently ; and place ourtelvet in situations of peril or 
distress. 

With the utmost humility I lay these observations at 
tho feet of the lordt of tho creation, because so much of 
effectual economy rests with thorn. 

HINTS ON GARDENING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

iNofleringafew hintson the subject of gardening to the 

youthful readers of Tub Cottaoe Gardener, 1 must 

begin by disclaiming any intention of writing a regular 
treatise on the subject, — that is beyond my powers ; all I 
wish to do, is to endeavour to encourage a taste for this 
delightful amusement in the young, and to let them see 
how easily, and with how little expense or trouble, they 
may succeed in rearing common flowers, and keeping 
their own little gardens neat. 

I write for those who are rather past the age of digging 
up their seeds every second day to see if they are grow- 
ing ; though I will not deny having some sympathy with 
those who do so, for I did it myself when young ; and 1 
confesB, even now I occasionally lift a cutting of pansy 
or pink to ascertain if they are beginning to take root, j 
1 have said, I will shew you witb now little expense or , 
trouble common flowers may be raised, but I write for 
those who think the trouble a pleasure : flowers will not ' 
grow, weeds will not disappear, unless we work, and work 
in right earnest too. Idle wishes will do as little good 
hero, my young friends, as in more important matters ; 
you do not hope to conquer your faults, to root out bad 
habits, to improve your characters, and to have the fruits 
and flowers of a Christian life grow up within you, by 
wishing morely ! It is not one of the least recommen- 
dations of the delightful occupation of gardening, that 
it suggests many heavenly and profitable thoughts. 
Analogies are frequently drawn in Scripture from its 
operations, and it seems to me that it is " the sole bliss 
of Paradise that has survived the fall :'' for Adam's occu- 
pation, before labour was laid on him as a punishment, 
was to dress and to keep the Garden of Eden. 

I know few people, indeed, who do not like flowers, but. 
I do know a good many who dislike the trouble of rear- 
ing them. At one lime 1 thought the love of gardening 
was inborn in some people, and could not be acquired ; 
but I have seen instances to the contrary, and have 
known persons who, though living in the country for 
years, cared not for gardening become fond of it, and 
devote much of their time to this fascinating pursuit. 1 
take for granted, however, thatthe young readers of The 
Cottaoe GardeMlR have already a love of gardening ; 
and like not only tho flowers, but tho labour of rearing 
them ; and to such I would now offer a few hints. 

Let your garden be your own property.— Humelimes 
young people have a border in the garden called theirs, 
or a plot of flowers near the house which thoy under- 
take to keep free from weeds, but they do not consider 
themselves as responsible for it. The gardener puts it in 
order if they neglect it; the gardener plants out gera- 
niums, ftc, in it, and lifts Uiim at the proper time ; the 
gardener, in short, has the chief charge, and it is not your 
I garden. Now, what I would advise is this : get a bit of 
I ground to yourself, no matter how small, and let it be 
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understood to bo your own, to do what you like with Never mind at first being laughed at for your attempts ' 

and in. It makes a great difference in your interest and at gardening : you cannot expect your gardens to look 

sense of responsibility, as well as in your pleasure in quite as neat as when kept by an experienced gardener; 

working, when you consider the spot your own. I re- but your pleasure in them will be far greater, and by 

member yet my own feelings on this point; and certainly degrees you will improve in the mechanical processes of 

my first garden had little else to recommend it. It was hoeing and raking. Digging the borders, 1 fear, must be 

a dull back-green, in Edinburgh, witli a narrow border left to the gardener, if you wish it done thoroughly, for 

on each side, and shut in by walls excluding almost all this requires strength us well as skill. I know few 

suusbtne. But it was my own ; for no one cored to pleasures greater than that of raking one's own garden 

attempt gardening in such a hopeless spot ; butforyears in spring, when the clods have been softened by the 

I I spent many happy hours there, trying to get flowers to winter's frost ; and the bright yellow and purple crocuses 

5 row, and hoping always to succeed. Nothing did grow look so gay when all the rough earth is raked smooth 

ut some orange lilies and marigolds ; and sometimes in and even round them. I have grown quite accustomed 

one corner, where the sun shoue, a few hardy annuals to be asked in a tone of affected concern, "Why I let die 

would flower; but it must indeed have been the love of poultry scrape all my garden over in that way? ' but I go 

the work itself that induced me to persevere, for more on, heedless of jests ; if I waited for the gardener's help 

unsuccessful attempts never were made. I had an old' at this busy season, I might wait long enough ; besides ! 

fashioned hook ongardening, which I studied incessantly ; I like doing it myself; and I therefore advise all my 

it told ine much I hod no use for: hothouses and green- young friends to serve themselves, and rely on no one's : 

j houses, pineries and vineries, were all described therein, help. (To be cotitinuetl.J Hortesse. ■ 

■ but no "bock-greens." There was no Conies Gardener 

iu those days. From this experience I would say, in the MUSHROOM SFAWN. ' 

second ploce, Mcsimooii spawn may be made in various ways, and it 

1 Choose ii good spot for your little gardens, if you have a easily known hy iis smell ami its small tine thread-like ami 

choice. — At least get sun and air, for few plants will live homy appearance. The smell is ju*t the, same as that of' 

in shade, ond none will thrive without air. Do not, as I the common mushroom. It is to be often met with in 

once did, take the first bit of border you find unoccupied, manure heaps, ami in fields, particularly "here liny-ricks have 

and commence gardening there. Think first, if flowers l»en made, and the old thatch and bottoms have been 

will grow in it. When (years after my early bock-green thrown up into a heap to decay for manure. In Leaps of 

gardening) I went to reside in the country, I of course ""» (hl,t h ™ e te ■ t ' l "" ,v ' 1 '"." °' ™ °M cow^lie^whaw 

%. „ a ™ _ i ■ „, -.i t „ i i J „* fi.^f , '""h horses and cows, ,fcc, run into for shelter; and m lite 

renewed my gardening with fresh zeal, and, at first, was lh <.,,,„, ..„.„ LI ,|\ ullkii tilrovn , lp illt ' » ueap h 

satisfied with getting leave to sow seeds, or weed any- ^ ^ ,,„.,„,,. imi , B i lowedtoDe f or three or four months ' 

whore, but I soon began to find tins unsatisfactory, and LuidattaAed, plentj of mushroom spawn is pretty certain to 

thinking thot m the country, flowers would grow in any bo generated. 

port of tlie garden, I modestly accepted a little border if horse droppings, mixed with sandy loom, equal parts, 

bounding a small washing-green, where no one would and partly dry, placed in boxes or large flowerpots, with » 

interfere with me. I soon found, however, I had been too small bit of good spawn in it three indies below the surface, 

precipitate in my acceptance, for two or three trees nil jammed in as solid as it can he done, and put in any 

shaded my border ; and after the early spring months, heated structure, the whole bulk will very soon be found to 

when crocuses and primroses flowered well enough, I be the best of spawn, if kept dry for five or six w-eeks. 

hod few flowers, and those I had were pale and wan. . s r" 1 "" may also bo made in tins way. Take one-llunl 
Some alterations were making in the garden at this tune, ;n™e-drcmpiug«, mM cow and sheep dung, and one 

and I obtained possession & an .J£ border with a KSft'SiSSS ZESt^S* soT 

good exposure tohghtandair; thither I trump 1 anted my thing likeTtiff mortar. Spread the whole mixture out on a 

chiof favourites, and what between plants sent mo by level bottom or floor in an open shed, from twoand aholfto 

friends, and bits of things judiciously cribbed from the t li«-«?u indies thick, and let it remain in that state a few days 

general garden, my border was soon filled; and for some to dry; then lot it be cut out into pieces about the length of 

years I worked away, gaining experience by my blunders, eoinmnn bricks, hut a little wider— say an inch wider; let 

and making experiments — pleased when I succeeded, these pieces be so placed as not to get broken, and when dry 

and undismayed when I failed. But I changed my enough i-> be handled about with cure, and being a little 

garden again ; and lest my young readers should accuse nunc that half dry, pierce each brick about half through in | 

me of fickleness, I must briefly tell them the reason, and i two places (bus : that, is, make the holes about , 

that will bring mo to hint the third: . . | an inch -uid a ha lr m dianietcr and place » 

Expect and accept as little help a* possible from the ]_*} m . n " V^f ^.^.V-! T ' >' i m", 

.p^-Mygardinwasbackedb^atirrnheflge^h^ t^^^^^^^JTi^^ 

of course requu'cd to be cut; I could not do this myself; ^leb ta so nLed as ,, forward their drrii* off »• 
and greatly annoyed I used to be, on coming out some ^ ^ pn^jblc : and ivhcn perfectly ilry have ready * 

line Ittonung to my gardcn.to find the gardener trampling ,, t , Bnl j tv of well -prepared dry, husky, fermenting materials, 

down my Wder, and strewing it over with thorns. It and place from about sis to nine indies thick on the floor of 

did no good to me to have him put it ill order again ; 1 snmc rather win™ shed, and on ibis place all the pieces in u. 

liked to do all myself; and I did not like that ho should regular manner, villi open sp aces ; that is, the pieces on one 

cut tho hedge when he chose; so I longed for a spot row crossing the openings in the row beneath, just as brick- 

where there should ho "hut one mistress and no master." makers airnn i: e their bricks to d.y, mid keeping the innm-u- 

Now, in offering you this last hint, I am for from ad- kted sine uuponne-t, topicvciu (be ^wu falling mit,bnii S; 

vising you to be above receiving l«.th assistance, and "'« "»• ^ «l' "' " }"""[■ :" 1, ' n 1 t J '" *'"': k l,MI - v ""' 1 " 1 

-shirt 5 ° «; * •„-„■ •;>,,„.„ K n £.tzs%zz 

would do well iu then little gai d™ In .cmcmbei Lie |;f ^^ ^ ^ njM . , )|( , „ w n| „ ( , h l]l(! 

old Baying—- it you wtsh to be well served, serve your- - ^ w(u . n „ |js , s thllM , m . d „, h ,. Ihc 1 .^,, > ,,, t tlie w]|(l i e 

self. Ihc gardener is often too busy to attend to you, he slorcd owav in some ^/^, .«/-' (^.nuitil ronuircd for use. 

and you must wait his leisure, or, worse still, bo knows Thu ^ c ^ i^j,^ llnllry Urnips will keep good fur yaara in a 

and cares not where your treasures lie, and smash goes ,1,-, |,i a ce~ but in a cold moist situation this spawn would 

the spade through many a hidden clustor of snow-drops soon perish ; and if stored in a warm moist situation, the 

es, heedless ofthc little bit of stick you vainly spawn trill commence working or vegetating.— T, Weaver, 

a tally sufficient to warn him what was there. Oanhncr to the Warden of Winchester College, 
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BKES IN AN OLD HIVE. 

A nameless correspondent in your lltli number, wislu 
be informed lion' to act ill tlie milter of his large box-1 
which gave two enormous swarms last summer, and weighed 
«t tlie commence men t i.f winter about iVIIto, and which lie 
d.wires to renovate and alter. The best plan by Tar, 1 bo 
Here, is lliat recommended by Dr. Scudsruore, of Canterbuiy 
(of whose work I spoke favourably on a former occasion, see 
page 2ft!), by which not only will the stock be saved, end 
:ui early harvest of honey bo gathered in, but it may be made 
In swami lirice before the lit of June, if Hie stock be in a 
healthy state, and the queen moderately prolific. 

As soon Li the first dnwr appears in tlm hive, aswarm 
be got from it on the first calm and warm da}', by turning the 
hive tip at night, steadying it on a table, applying a box 
of the same diameter and form to its base, so exactly, that 
not a bee may escape, and tapping lightly, but quickly, 
against the sides of the hwer anil fall bor" In a very few 
minutes the queen and die major part of her subjects will 
luwe Ascended into the empty box. Let two sheets of zinc, of 
sufficient thickneti, be passed between the boxes, anil let them 
be separated. The netc box may then be placed on the old 
•laud, where, as a new swum, it will begin instantly to work, 
whilst the old bar is removed to a new Hand at as great a dis- 
tance as possible from its former situation. Of course, it it 
be desirable to hive the driven swarm into any other box or 
hive than that into which it was driven, it may be knocked 
out of it the next day, npon a sheet spread on the ground, 
in front of the particular habitation destined for its reception, 
which must previously be set on the sheet, with one of its 
sides somewhat elevated from the ground by a stick or wedge, 
and the bees will quickly enter into it. 

At the time this operation was performed — let us say it 
was done on the Hrd of Slay, the drones having appeared 
about a week — there ought to he a young queen in the hive 
rithin about 15 rfnyi of her birth (it may be less or more), in 
which case, as the young queen docs not commence laying 
till five or six days have elapsed, it Hill usually happen, that 
not an egg has been laid in the hive for time iceeki, or there- 
abouts ; consequently, at the end of that time there will be but 
few unbatched Wes of the old brood, and only a few eggs 
very young grubs in tlie hive. Now, therefore, is the tin 
(as soon as a warm day presents) for forming the tcconil 
swarm, according to the method before recommended for the 
exclusion of the first, when almost every bee will follow its 
young queen, and the hive will be left deserted. Those 
which remain among the combs will be too few to annoy the 
jperalor, who may proceed to cut out the combs and late 
■erlini honey they contain. 

It mny so happen, however, that tlie hive swarms voluntarily 
before the operator has driven them out by force. In the 
first instance, so much the better (though let him see that the 
swarm does not perish for want of food, because of ungenial 
weather) ; in the other instance, some little attention is re- 
quired. Supposing, therefore, that a second su-nrm issues 
(which will generally be the case if the first swarm issued in 
*tae natural way, though rarely, when compelled to migrate) be- 
fore the operator's assistance was rendered them ; it is clear 
that a (bird or fourth swarm may be thrown off within a few 
days, or at all events that a young queen will have been 
laying for a fortnight or more, so that the hive will be again 
filled with brood of all ages. In this case, I believe no rules 
can be laid down for the guidance of the hive owner, as it is 
doubtful whether he could so act, as to ensure at this season 
the attainment of his three- fold object, viz. : the preservation nf 
his bees, the early harvest of his honey, and the breaking up 
«f his hive. What I would advise, therefore, is, that if the 
lure should swarm a third or fourth time, these colts (as 
they are called) be united to some other and weak stock 
when the new and young queen will uenemlly usurp the 
throne of her weaker rival, or be returned Ui the parent stuck, 
latter fumigation of the colt to the destruction of its queen), 
which must be preserved as a working stock till the middle 
of August. It may then be fumigated or driven (as re 
commended before), and the bees so saved be united to some 
ether stock ; or, haeimj been strengthened by the union of one, 
ortKo, or more tribrl of expatriated beet, be returned to the aid 
An*, after it hot been emptied, chanted, and altered, and fed 
'iberaUf, and treated oeneroasly, as I myself did a united 
««Mf aT prober***, baa last UUUmb, and wfaioh «re now 



March and) in full strength and vigour.' I would ti 
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after the second, which, however, was thrown oft* naturally 
after the forcible ejection of the first swaim, I 
one, the hive will lie full r>f brood of all ages. 

While I am writing on this subject I wish to add a few 
words jihout mi feedin;; trough, which ivns described in your 
74th Number. The " cylindrical tube of zinc " there men- 
tioned, o ill bo better made to dexnnd half an inch into tilt 
hive, and to ascend not more than one inch into tlie feeler ; 
and it would be a great advantage and assistance to the bees 
if a tube of iroail were nn.li exactly lo fit the inner side of 
the cylinder, about the sixth of nn inch in thickness. The 
corks or wood affixed to the under side of the perforated ' 
nine plate (mml would he better than zinc for this purpose 
<fit could be prevented from warping) ought not to be more 
than a quarter of an inch thick, and it ought to lie painted 
or charred with fire to render it impermeable by the liquor; 
otherwise it increases in weight, and the plate trill he 
Ji,*,dtd—a. thing carefully to be avoided at all times. 

I will say a word about my apiary, according to promise, 
before I conclude, so that I may not trouble you again too 
soon. All my hives and colonies are in good health — the 
straw hives (D and K) being the moil active. The result or 
my winter observation on the uecruaM in their weight is as 
follows:— 

"A," IsthNov., ISIbi 1Mb Feb., lljlb; 

"FVJStti stept., iJIbr 18th Veh., 161 Vu; do. i jib „ 
•'C,"13tbNoT.,ailb; ]3(hFeb.,SLJltir do. i i-fl lb „ 

By tliis it would appear that " 11," which was the most nu- 
merous, consumed the greatest quantity of food ; but it must 
not be lost sight of that the largest consumption would have 
occurred in October and the early part of November; last 
month it had diminished in weight only 1\ 16, which si 
to confirm this belief. — A CotrsTnv Cluate. 

THK CHOICK OF A HUNTER. 

In a paper on " Tlie Choice of a Hackney," published in The 
DoHKiTto Economist, we omitted to state an essential qusli- 
fk'utiou which, however, in tlie eve of every horseman must 
have l>een fully implied by our other observations: we refer to 



hidden under a moss of useless material which is found in 
heavy-shouldered horses. The withers should lie high, and . 
should gradually decline towards the back, which formation 
secureR a proper resting place for tlie saddle, and prevents 
it slipping forwards. It also implies an extension of tlie 
scapula or shoulder-blade, the existence of which very much i 
governs the proper action of the fore limbs, and causes the j 
animal to be both a good walker and trotter, and at the same 
time secures xifity. by preventing the fore legs from being 
placed too much under the body. 

The observations which we have made under the preceding 
head, will very much break the ground for the consideration 
of the other subjects of our notice, and more particularly for 
that which will next engage our attention, viz., The Choick 

OV A HuNTEK. 

Bearing in mind the many desirable qualifications which 
we have deemed essential for the hackney, itwill he desirable 
to retain them, or as many of them as possible, in the 
hunter; hut, in addition, we must have both strength, and j 
speed, and bottom. For the two tatter acquisitions, breeding ' 
is required; and when ibis U mm I dried with substance enough : 
to carry from 14 to 111 stone, we have that magnificent animal 
which no other country in the world can produce, the three- 
part i -bred hunter. 

The old hunter of the last ceiil nrv was n somewhat different 
animal. When the huntsman's horn was heard at peep id 
day, neither the horse, nor the master, nor the hounds, had 
any idea of a run of some thirty or forty minutes duration, 
during which a distance of ten or fifteen miles might have 
been traversed with the speed of the wind. The hound . 
was a larger and slower animal, and consequently the great 
speed was not demanded in the horse; strength and en- 
durance l.eing for the most part required. The improvement '. 
of the speed in tlie horse and the bound kept pace with each | 
other, as they were required to keep pace in the field ; but , 

**Mp«|»*»«f Oiajwr' ml — (■ j 
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with Hie difference tliat the horse having tlie weight of his 
rider to carry in addition to his own, greater speed was 
acquired in liim ; yet, without a sacrifice of substance. 

We have said, that all the qualifications of Uio hack ore 
desirable in the hunter, but it is rarely they ore so possessed : 
for out of a stable of a dozen hunters it in doubtful wbether 
we can find more than two realty good hacks. One, perhaps, 
may be loo sluggish in his slow paces; another may Irip in 
bis walk, though safe enough in bis gallop; a third may ho 
an indifferent trotter, or may have too short a neck, or may 
earry bis head too straight, or too low. Any of these defects, 
though unredeemable in a hack, may yet exist in n hunter, 
accompanied viitli'sucb marked excellencies as to render (ho 
possessor a first-class animal. 

Strength, speed, and bottom, arc the three cardinal virtues 
in a hunter; but tlietw rirtnes w all be ncutralis-ed if the 
aninial is either of a restive disposition, or of abot, or irritable 
temperament. Of the two faults the la.it is the worst, in. 
asmuch as it is incurable; for although an irritable horse 
will often make an excellent hack, or single -harness horse, 
lie is perfectly useless as a huuter ; for not only will he con- 
trive to do three days' work in one, and thus require, perhaps, 
a fortnight to recruit, hut he wearies the rider's arms in 
pulling at the bit, and endangers his head in rushing under 
the boughs of trees, or his legs in passing through gate ways. 
The rider may esteem himself fortunate if he arrives home 
with merely the loss of a lint, or the skirt of a coat. 

A restive or bad-tempered horse, on the other hand, may 
to a great extent be cured, by a good rider firmly resisting bis 
evil propensities; for to sit a restive horse, is hi great measure 
to cure him ; and it is notorious thai some of the most 
troublesome young horses have turned out the best hunters. 
A disposition to kick other horses is one of tho worst vices 
of a hunter, as there are so many opportunities offered for 
the indulgence of the vice when a number of horsemen 
crowd together in a nnrrnw lane orpatli-wny.or at the "finish." 
A celebrated sportsman having an excellent mare with this 
unfortunate propensity, used when riding her to have a 
tai'ge laliel pinned to his back, on which in large letters was 
written, "sbe mcKs." It is not every one that would have 
the same consideratiou for his friends, or, having it, would 
submit to the singularity of such a mode of caution. 

A hunter, therefore, is required to be steady and quiet with 
hounds, to have a good, though not too light a mouth, so 
as to bear a little pulling occasionally, which will ease anil 
support hini hi a run ; and this, with speed, strength, and 
bottom, will render him a valuable animal. Ilia extraordinary 
what large prices some hunters wilt realize; but it is only 
after some brilliant run tliat such sums are obtained. The 
writer has known an ordinary looking horse supposed to be 
bought dear at till, afterwards sold for £100, then £100, 
again for i!'3K). Another little animal, nr fiflrtx ytarx vlii, 
has lately realized JIISO at a public auction ; and these prices 
are very moderate, as compared with the more aristocratic 
snma of £100, i'HOO, and 4*00, which have sometimes been 

Although the rarity of the possession of n combination of 
extraordinary qualities will often command such prices, ytsl 
we must observe, that there is no mistake so great as that 
frequently made iu giving a wry lai^e sum of money for u 
horse, whose great reputation has been earned by sueb long 
continued services, as totally to incapacitate him for their 
further repetition. W. C. SroONEit. 

VEGETABLE COOKERY. 
Tiiorr who reside in the country can vary their dinners 
in a pleasant manner, by attending to their gardens, and 
having a succession of vegetables ; and even in towns where 
vegetables have to bo purchased it is still a piece of economy 
to have them. I do not mean to recommend such as are 
expensive, but the commoner sorts, such as carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, and onions ; these are Sold at a low price, and, if 
nicely cooked, lliey will be much relished both for breakfast 
and supper. Potatoes 1 need not recommend, they arc 
fully appreciated, but still a few bints as to the method of 
dressing these universal favourites may not be useless. 
How much more comfortable it must be for those who go 
1 from home each day early in the morning, to follow their 
I different callings, to have a nice hot mess of fried vegetables 
for breakfast instead of merely bread and butter, or bread 



and fried in a liLtle grease, « 
at the same time materially lessen the baker's lull. I ob- 
serve many people who possess gardens are very ready to 
give to the pigs the vegetables tliat are not required for the 
dinner table, apparently forgetting that there are other meals 
to lie prepared, and that although bread and butter are n 
good things, yet a change is always desirable, and that ei 
in cookery " variety is charming. 1 ' Where there are aervai 
to proiide for, vegetables will lie found very serviceable; a 
the cook should be told to prepare some each day, particu- 
larly for the supper tabic. 

Those who arc able to gather their own vegetables should 
be careful to do so before the sun has shone long on tlicin 
tliey should also be used as fresh as possible. If they an 
obliged to be kept, put them into the cellar, or in some placi 
where the sun cannot reach them ; and put them on tile 
bricks or the stone floor, not on the shelf; on no account 
should they he kept in water, as it makes them insipid and 
unwholesome. Cabbages, cauliflowers, brocoli, and oil vej;e ] 
tables in which insects are liable to remain, should be tlirown , 
into cold salt and water before boiling. I 

Boiusii I'oT.vroFs. — There is some attention required in 
boiling all vegetables, potatoes not excepted; cooks very 
often imagine such is not the case, and the consequent i* 
that potatoes are constantly sent to table badly dressed, 
cither crisp and indigestible or else boiled to pieces mi J 
full of water. Almost all sorts of potatoes ore improved by 
being boiled " in their jackets ; " they must he put into oM 
water (which is not the case with the generality of vegetables), 
into which a spoonful of salt has been put ; when the water 
boils pour a little more cold water into the saucepan, in order 
to check it, and let it remain on the tire till a fork will pierce 
the potato easily; then strain the water off, and let the sauce- 
pan remain by the fire for ten minutes or a quarter of in 
hour, when the potatoes will have become dry and mealy. 

Roabtinq Potatoes. — A most e-ccellent way of dressing 
them for supper is to bake them, or roast them as it is some- 
times colled ; an oven by the side of the fire answers best 
for this purpose, but. it can be well managed in an American 
oven hanging in front of the fire ; they lake nearly two honn 
to do them sufficiently, but then they require no watching, 
merely turning them at the end of the first hour. Eaten | 
with a little butter or fresh dripping they make a very 
favourite supper dish, particularly Willi children. | 

Emeu Potatoes are also very nice ; the best plan is W 
boil more than you require for your meal the day before, and : 
when half done take a few out of the saucepan, awl the next ' 
day they will lie firm enough to cut into thin slices, wlju:lt 
are to be pill into a frying-pan in which there is some boiling 
dripping; fry them till they are nicely browned, and before 
putting them on the dish sprinkle some pepper and salt over I 
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hich may he left from the dinner, mix them well together 
with some salt and pepper, and either put the mixture in the i 
oven until it becomes very hot, or fry it. I 

Onions are most wholesome, and very sustaining. The I 
poor should always be encouraged to plant them in their 
gardens. The large onion roasted iu front of the tire, or 
fried in slices, is very good. 

jEnvsALKM Ahtichokes may he parboiled and fried with 
the onions, using plenty of pepper and salt, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes require a very short time in boiling — a quarter of aP 
hour is generally sufficient ; their skins must he removed 
before they ore put into the saucepan, and immediately they 
are soft enough the water must bo strained off, or they wift 
bo watery. 

t Iakhots ore very nutritious, and where it is possible the?' 
should be constantly seen on the table. Old eorrota requir* 
boiling a long time, sometimes nearly two hours ; half ai» 
hour is sufficient for young carrots. When you havo a pierO 
of boiled meat for your dinner always put the carrots hit"-' 
the same saucepan ; it materially improves their flavour, an J 
they become very tender. Carrots and prirtnips must not !•«? 
peeled liefore boiling, but merely scrubhed with a brusl» 
(kept on purpose for such work) and well washed. 

Tunnies require peeling. They must be put on in boiling 
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ater with s UitJe salt, and if field turnips tliey will Uke 
cariy an hoar to boil ; garden turnips take less lime, but 
icy aro not bo palatable as limns grown in the fields. 
CaBbaoEs are vary p^crally liked ; they require boiling 
nm bair an hour to an hour, acconling to their sine, fireat 



A large spoonful of salt must bo put into tlie water 
a which they are boiled. 

Oreen Peas and French Beans will very soon be plen- 
iful, aod when that is the case I should strongly recommend 
lieir making their appearance at your " festive board." 1'eas 
bould not be shelled till just before tliey are put into the 
aneepan ; or, should you be obliged to do so, put them into 
i basin, and over it place a wet cloth. They must be put 
oto boiling water, in which has been dissolved a very small 
liecc of soda and a lump of suRar. A few sprigs of mint 
■oiled with Uiem is observed to improve their flavour. 
IVeutv minutes is generally sufficient time to allow for 
miling them, but when done they will sink to the bottom of 
lie saucepan. 

Do not throw away the 'hells of the jfoj, but put them into 
i saucepan with some bones, onions, and herbs, and the 
:oup when strained will have the flavour of green pea soup, 
bough of course not so highly flavoured as when the peas 
hem selves are used. 

Fbencm Beaks aro cut before boiling into long narrow 
trips. If prepared before you are ready to boil them, treat 
hem in the same way as the peas ; for if exposed to the 
ieat alter they are cut, their colour will be bail. A quarter 
f an hour Ls generally sufficient for them. 

Broad Beans, when in season, are sold at a very reason 
hie rale ; and if served with a piece of bacon, they make an 
xcellent dinner. Half an hour is allowed for boiling thein ; 
nd a bnnch of panleg put into the saucepan with them is 
eckoned an improvement. 

Sl-nucH requires attention in dressing, but when nicely 
ooked, it is an excellent vegetable. Each leaf should be 
irked and washed in two waters, then put it into a saucepan 
nth a little salt and the least possible quantity of water, just 
nongh to prevent the saucepan burning. Ten minutes 
s sufficient time to allow it to boil ; drain it on a sieve, press 
L between two plates to eitract all moisture, then beat it very 
monthly with a little cream or butter, some sail, and a Utile 
lepper. Put it into a dry saucepan, and make it quite hot. 
'oached eggs are often served on it. It has a very pretty er- 
ect, and where poultry is kept it becomes an pconomiral dish. 

AsPARAors is tied in bunches beliire it is put into the 
ancepan ; cars must he taken tliat the stalks are all one 
Koglh. They must be taken out of the water directly tliey 
ire tender, or the colour will not be good. Twenty minutes 
s considered sufficient time to allow them to boil. A piece 
if rather thick toast, nicely browned, should bo placed or " 
!is)i, and the asparagus on that. Melted butter mm 
landed round with the asparagus. The bundles should 
contain fi'i heads of asparagus ; three bundles are sufficient 
'or a middle sized dish. 

Stalm op the White Beet make a very good substitute 
"or asparagus, and as it is in season when most other vege 
allies are scarce, it would be well if it were extensive]; culti 
rated. The stalks must be peeled before boiliug, and tied 
n bundles the same size and length as asparagus. The 
iwi, also, of the white beet are a good substitute for spi- 
rah, and must be dressed in the same manner, only more 
una allowed for bulling. 

Beet-boot must bo very carefidly scrubbed and washed 
before boiling, not scraped, for if the skin brinks, tlio juice 
escapes, and the beautiful colour is lost or impaired. ' 
small root requires an hour's lioiling. When cold, they 
sliced and eaten with vinegar, and, if approved of, oil and 
mustard. Beet-root is a capital addition to a bread and butter 
rapper. These trifles shoubl be attended to, for trifles const 
tuLe the happiness or misery of many a home. But at tit 
same time, let us remember when inclined to lie worried, 
thai circumstances which now appear all momentous 
CM long appear as " nothing," in fact, will excite onr 
prise and regret that we ever allowed our thoughts to dwell 
on such trifles, Itemember this question — " What is a m 
profiled if be gain the whole world, and lose bis own soul. 
C. A. M 



Articles in Season in Afrit,. — Meal- Beef, mutton, veal, 
lamb. Fhk : Carp, cod, brill, eels, lobsters, mackerel, mullet. 
oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, shrimps, skate, 
soles, tench, whiting, turboL Poultry .- Chickens, pullets, 
ducklings, rabbits, pigeons. Vegetable*: Sea-kale, lettuc 
parsnips, spinach ; hi very early gardens asparagus and e\ 
cutmVrs, small salading and radishes. 

TO CORRESPONDENT*, 

I], for Aadalie, which nil flower cultinlan kno» la be W) dwarf, rei 
Aielaitt ; bo t ■ Hill belter in Prinreu L> 




—Brail b 



deep atrikiug roots, and to encourage toe growth of a 
■mi lehinu; the iiuhM, and dot allowing the *pade to et 

may be cut out with a aherp knit*, and when quite dry, painted oyer with 
liquid Indian rubber, to exclude the wot and air. But you would act 
■til] bettor if you planted frrah treea on itatuHl a* directed by Mr. 
Krrington, 

lay il down with turf. II thin be 

roUlDf; it, and watering it when 
needed, through the iu 
clayey. Do yiin requir* 
what are theie anehea f 

HaaACLIUH. OlCAHTIUM (O. O. B.).— Thia il perfectly hardy. If 

■own in an open border, and tranaplanted. 

GoLDIH-CHAIrr GiiAHIVti (A loilllf Lady).— We cannot tell where 
you can obtain rutting! of Ihii. Can anj of out readera ? 

Lino* Finn (A Snoecrrorr).— Scrape the inaiihau.it of two lemona, 
nil them with tall, aew them up, and dry then .lo.lr in an oven. When 
the! are dried, hoi] for (Ire minutea a quart of vinegar in which bare been 
put admen Madd of lone pepper; half A gill of muitard -eedi. ; ndOm 
ofguitici and ai ' ■ ' " 



igpranUforyou 



,u dip tht 



naptha. The Indian rubber it eaaily ei 
and diftckoIoK p/tiitttr (ready apreari) may I 



lore bah* TOOT crop by the potato D 
"just taken poeaeetion, 1 ' there in 

layer* of earth until February, a 

the time of plaoting. Do not put 

Bicifi (Krt. E. JT.h— Thanka. 

Cl«>» BLFtHI StSAWBIIIT I 






ill be obliged by the reetpe. 
Cnni/anf Evbueriber). —Can 
re •time of Ihia seed can be 



Drama n'oouni Black (A Jjrn>).— Soak the article* in ■■at- 
f acetate of Iron (obtainable at a chemitW foe twenty-four houre, 

hirn and madder In a gallon of water. Cotton glovea may he dyed fawn 
r huff colour by dipping them into some of the leal-named liquor only. 

Taildi'i am ATt-TM' Box Hlta lloirl).— Yon will find a drawing of 



teat Marylebone-Mrecl. II ia, in my opinion, formed on 

ill (»«.. W. B. A.).—" I hare one common hi 
without a hole at topi it awnrmed twin laal 



will do I 



'o-inch In 



■ad put on a email hive or boi.al the end of April? or had I h 
them awaim, and hire them into one of ■ Paync'a ImproredT" 
like your opinion of u.ing Null'* hire*. I tried for •eTerel yew 
neeer aueeeeded. Could I not u*e the cenf re boa (prope^T boanl'd •« the 
■idea;, and have a *maU bor. at the top f Or 1* there really an objecti— 
In a -oaare rtape, on aceounl of the tondenaed air falling from the f 
top? We haie' heather 'on the hill*. Iml ia it not a long way fnt 
beea to fly,— Il being aome fjocor T*» fed higher than the -dl.gr, and pi 
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thai IK are id inn moat glad U 
them Hiomunrulvl loom 
Hiiitor of Tbi Cimot (Uim: 



board up lbs .idea of the centre hoi, anil put a glaaa i 
11 you prO|iooe. Your bill, are no( too far off for youi 

juil completed a greenhouao eighteen feet loon and 



- I require. I hare had Ihe pit cicavai 
linen with tilei, unit have put on the top of 



•a of the wi 



Lg the north- w 



end, the fj 



ler. I ha 



J, at the I 

I can open the door or front light! in the greenbouae, to 
uired temperature." We baie no ilouht thai you will 

dUobtainenadvantngeBiadndieadvnntage: an advantage 
viva more ait in cold Heather to your groenhouae planu, 

ur greenhouH wil] become loo hot, eenecially U mlgkl, 
e partly tehen preeaution agaiutt thia, by placing the 

the front wall will alio be of advantage to jour pita in front i one for 

or both. Yarn hare not aairi whether von intend eorering 
the pit for the Tine with glue, though, if you did, you might winter many 
ihing. there that did not require mi ' " " '"" ' '"' 

lefect wo perceive in your preparing 



with inch i 



ur border, to prevent all poaaihility of .tagnant moiature. Before 
placing your turf on the tile and brick enda, waab a little concrete among 
them, made of four porta diifu to one of lime, and plenty of water. Place 
" ' a layer or two of your aodi above tbii ; break and incorporate the 
aindcr among your /it-ad aoil— drift, lime rubliiab, and rotten dung; 
initead of u.ing too much of the latter, obtain acveral bnahela ol 



of fromtV to 65°. The beat: 

procured from anv reapeetnlu* nuraeryman. 

Haiti ClUIl (Hibrrwa).— Vour plant ii In full bloom, nearly two 

head it down, and whether you enn propagate by the top young ahoota aa 



hud it 



«lv. ( 



iomtiam Hall Ma ton Hi 
for half-a-rrown of Ur. Tiler. '«' 



t kept cool, and afterwania 
0, 19, Pullney llridge, Hall 



HUPI (Kr-.H. IT,!.— Thank, for thoaetenl. 

Sawdkht (B. (/.).— Sawdu.t, we think, might be mited with lean 
in funning a hotlied, and would rcnilcr ila beat more permanent. iVh 
not mil all together with the hor.c-dung 7 Leavci and dung ahould b 
Hlited together fur a hotbed, not placed oi 



I when applied to tbcjn, /'levari our ripcrirnre that eartliing-u 
potatoe. ia injurioua. The deeper theae arc buried the Icaa the air ca 



; but du not hare it of metal. 
*»»*■. CoTTiaa HjvtalH'. A.E.).- 
of tbeae to-dav. 

■ Fihili BLoaaows (AArtnaJ 
er in all our rullivated wall-fruit., an 
t> impregnation. The covering taken 

our atuvea and greeibouaea. 

i (t-JT. Kh-Yon tl 



w««o»).— It it quite poa 
ct) by mean, of a Hoe oi 

m editorial upon the prici 



v. Ian 



[Apbil 11. 

Tn reply to which we ran only m 

II Intra t hr tililmnil in "Tk 

. OIBee, a, Amen-eoraer, Patereo*. 



WiAiFoa1t-L10((r*.S.P.}.— You any of roar hone :- 

>omedaya} repeatedly benda tbe knee of the leg remaining na Ihi giamil 
while making a -tep ; and thia take* place juat when the weight of tar 
fort body cornea licfore the perpendicular. The aenaation to the ridaaf 
peraon ia aa if the heart waa falling , The horae rwfiker (what i. called 
af sjadi arr when quiet : ita reel and lege quite aound ; bnt I fancy a* 

which baa the trick of bending." The animal ia evidently not a paper 
one fat a lady to ride. There ia great vreakncaa of the forc-lege ; and i 
anddrn weight thrown on the fure-limba, under which a horae with good 
firm lega would not aueeumh, would probably again bring the animal ia 



a Foeo 



.'. f.S. 



>;andea 



A cool, airy home, with a auuth aapect. ia heat for it till midaummcr; and 
from that till the middle of Auguat it will do better out of doora ia > 

Sciat.IT Giiahiiki (S.).— If you have wintered theae in potaiai 
dry itate you may now water them, to aa to wet the whole ball, and an? ' 
tbcm moiat. Aa aoon aa you aee them growing eut bach all the dead 
piece., if any, down to abvehud; and when leave, begin to open abate 

they were kept out of pota yon may now trim off their anulleet roota and 
pot them at once, and give them water alao. 

TACiTtsTasuiroLtA i»Sa»ii>li.<Pid»iiiii [/WaD.-Tke 
former la from IB to H inchot high, and the latter half thoae heigata, 
according to the aoil. Both are yellow. 

JtcoiuM Luiii (ToiiIm,).— Although not yet growing, there are 
quite right. Allow them their own time, and. If tbe trulbe were properly 

you. You have only to keep the aoil from getting dry till their leave. 

bloom ia over to plant them out on a warm border, placing the upper 
ailrface of the ball an inch below that of the aoil, and apply water in dry 
weather. Let them remain till the approach of froat, when they are to he 
taken up and kept dry over the winter. 
Old Tun ai a Ftowaa Sur roe r.t (J- S. TrmtaH*).— If the pear. 



without a 



a, (here ia no better way of 



Ufidl 



m kepi in a dry room where th 



-You hare been trying t 

a adopted by Henry lfoor 
< been a fire for a few hou 



at preaeot. Take a knife and cut the bark here and there, and if the 

freah it ia all right; and you may cut off any dead topa, and water it at 
once, and it will aoon grow again. The eeiue teat ia applicable to any 

(T am or PLAwM [F. (MmI.-No. I, we cannot name without aeeiat 

I*tiu.T* (C. C.).— The patch of egg. on a well i« what may be termrd 
the neat of the Vaporer Moth lUrgfit uKliqiai) ; they ahonld be aought 
for and deatroyed ; aa the caterpillar, from thoae egg. are veiy dcatructif 
to the leave, of wall -fruit, and of many Bower.. <C. .1.).— The gmba which 



udrawingofthefiral 



Your letter, unfortunately, waa miakud, 
ooncr. Pmy e.cuae the delay. Then 
tig aquatiea would do well on the the 

" mil. Tbe plant 



ill allow, and be filled with rich 

inly aecurcd in the mould with email alon 

g them out of the pota. The larger aqu? 



m be n« 
a fortnr.1 
c .helve- 
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Weather neae London 
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Moon 


Moon'. 
Age. 


Clotk 




ISTn 
II F 
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Alphege. Swallowi flnt ireu. 

aim'idodin., 11" V"- SongThmahhnteiiej. 

Jelly N«m on liwni. 

St. George. Squirrel build!, 

winehat flnt heard. 


T. 10°— 3*,°. W. Rein. 
T. J0°— 33°. N.E. Rein. 
T. 47°— SIP. N. Rein. 
T. 4(f— 27°. W. Fine. 

T. «e°— 39°. S.W. Rein. 
T. MP— 43". N. Km. 
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l 31 1 g 
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rtie nine teeU ■ 



■Woe nine teeU ei 






Which maker, the lendecepe perfect. 11 
.align of the old, formel itjle— 

" When, borrowing (id 
fly line, by plummet, and unfeeling iheere, 

RANGE OF BAROMETER- RAIN II 



To form with Terdurc whit the builder formed 

hii pleeding (or adapting the plantation, to the boldneu or gentle (lope 
of the .urfece — for limplicity end m due regard to utility in ell the deco 
lali.'iii. - arr uiiesi^ptifnttMy eicellent. Indeed, the whole poem may hi 

liatC0t with good Ixite. Tbi* ii layiiln thai it a.ili'Livr. all rbat cnuld (]( 
•ipected from it. tad ell that it could attempt ; for practical direction! 
written in poetry would be m little regarded by the gardener u by Uu 

He who wee the advocate fur taking nature M n model in gardening 
may be readily helie^ed to be Ibe author of that apirited eetirf. "At 
Heroic EniaUe - 



litir. of {.'hinpie gardening. 



(letch from 'The 1 



i on a bowmen', abaft. He wounded hi! .bio 
'triage, and within [wo day! the trifling »our 



MaMH 

R. — 

R. — 
n JV-9M 

M 10,81 

R. — 

B 'l«0.110 

r. *.e< 

n /WW 



. tory of Alton, in Yorkshire. 



39.691 | 90.BII temperatiim of the aboee t 
39.308 I Jo.881 Chiewick, during the but 1 
0.31 t.w three yean, have been IB. 

periodTs" '" 



■ SS-761 

j ag.ssi 



and on o* rain occurred. 



le wane, or ■'.weU," rij 
it anT wind eufficient t 



morn. We i 
mandeia frtijuently a 



■t tuuaily followed by 



Thi first English author who notices The Aoricui.a is 
•old John Gerard. It is described and figured by him in 
lib "Herbal," which appeared in J597, and is there 
«alled the Bear's Ear, or Mountain Cowslip. He says 
there were then many sorta : giving drawings of eight: — 
the yellow, the purple, the scarlet, the blush-coloured, 
and several reds. Gerard gives it the specific bo- 
tanical name of Auricula Urti (Bear's Ear); but by i 
Mstthiolus and others it waB named Sanicula alpina, ; 
from its supposed healing virtues and mountain birth- ; 
place. It was often called by ladies the French Cow- 
slip.* Parkinson says it obviously belonged to the cow- [ 

French Sonata, for then ii n poem in their praiae, in a curiam work pun- 
ished at Douuy, in l6ifl, entitled "Jerdin d'Hyver ; " and with the 
"ran no numeroua drawing, of the Auriculli, or " d' OreiD.ee d'Oun," 
••they are there tailed. 

No. LXXXI., Vol. IV. 



slip family, but Lugdwig was the first to arrange it there 
under the generic name of Primula. 

Gerard says that the eight kinds be enumerates were 
thou commonly grown iu the gardens about Loudon, hut 
it is evident they were not much esteemed ; nor is any 
notice taken of raising varieties from seed. 

This neglect soou passed away, for Johnson, in his 
edition of Gerard, published in 10-13, says that there 
were then a very great many varieties of these flowers 
growing in the gardens of Sir. Tradescaut and Mr. 
Tuggie. Tradescanl's garden was at Lambeth ; and he, 
at the time Johnson wrote, was gardener to Charles I. 
Tradescaut was a Dutchman ; and there is little room 
for doubting, that, bringing with iiim that knowledge of 
floriculture for which his countrymen were even then 
justly famed, he applied it to the improvement of the 
Auricula, which in Holland had been neglected. At all 
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events, the attention then paid to tliis flower in England 
va-s as great even as at present. 

Parkinson, in his " Paradisiis," published in 105(1, says 
that " those who had been industrious in sowing the 
seeds of the several sorts" hail so succeeded in raising 
varieties that he should not be able to enumerate them 
all. He describes, however, ■!! varieties; and the draw- 
ing of one of these, " The greatest faire yellow fleare's 
•en with eyes," shews that the florists had indeed much 
improved the flower; for, in the sketches given by Gerard 
and Lyte, the pips are small, and only four or Ave in a 
| truss, but in this and others, given by Parkinson, the 
| pips are large, and increased in number to from 8 
| tol*. 

The raising varieties from seed was then well known, 
but regular canons for distinguishing a good flower were 
not yet established, as they probably were when the 
" Complete Elorilege" was published by John Rea, Gent. : 
in the third edition of which work, printed in 1703, there 
are many varieties noticed, and named after their raisers. 

Mr. Hughes, in liis " Flower Garden," published in 
1072, gives a short direction for its cultivation ; and is 
the first writer on gardening we have met with who 
speaks of it as the " Auricula." 

The cultivation of this flower continued to increase in 
favour; and it is the first of our show flowers of which 
canons were published in a separate work, whereby the 
superiority of rival flowers might be determined. The 
work in which these canons, or rules, appeared was 
written by Mr. James Thompson, a florist of Newcastle; 
and printed at that town, in 1757, under the title of " The 
distinguishing properties of a fine Auricula." 

These, however, were not the first; for that Fertile 
writer on such subjects, Richard Bradley, in his " New 
Improvements of Gardening," published in 1718, gives 
seven characteristics of excellence which are "required 
by skilful florists" to be possessed by this flower (John- 
ton and Slater'i, The Auricula). 

Abercrombie, writing in 1778, repeats these charac- 
teristics ; and if we except " the top spreading flat," they 
briefly enumerate such as are still esteemed marks of 
superiority. " The flower-stem should be upright, tall, 
and strong enough to support its cluster of flowers toler- 
ably upright; the cluster or truss of flowers should be 
large and regular, somewhat of a roundish form, all the 
florets being sustained on short pedicles, to form the 
truss close and regular; the florets should be large, and 
the top spreading flat and regularly around ; and the 
eye of each floret large, circular, and bright." 
] Mr. Emmertou, who wrote on this flower in 181(1, was 
| the firsttowrite more particularly onthissubject; others 
corrected where he had erred slightly; and within a few 
J years the collective judgment of the floriculture! world, 
i with some judicious emendations, were arranged and 
published by Mr. Glenuy. This code, with some slight 
additions, we shall uow republish from a little work 
which issued from the press in 1847. 

As florists have several terms relative to the Auricula 
-hich may be not understood by every amateur, we 



may as well explain that the thrum is a collective ni 
for the parts of fructification in the very centre or ; 
of each flower. Parte is the white colour next ro 
the edge of the tube, or eye, of the flower. Ground W 
is the next colour to this on the petal, being the 
tinctive colour of the variety. Edge is the outer co 
of all, forming the border of the flower. A Pip 
single flower, and a Trim is several pips, with t 
several footstalks springing from one stem comma 
them all. 

The properties of the Auricula may be divided 
two series ; namely, those of the single pip, and t 
of the single plant. 

The Pip. — 1. Should be circular, large, with p. 
equal, firm, fleshy, smooth at the edges, without u 
or serrature, and perfectly flat. 

9. The centre, or tube, should not exceed one-fo 
of the diameter of the pip; it should be of a fine y< 
or lemon colour, perfectly round, well filled with 
anthers, or thrum, and tire edge rising a trifle a 
the paste, or eye. 

3. The paste, or eye, should be perfectly circ 
smooth, and a dense pure white, without crac 
blemish, forming a hand not less than half the wid 
the tube, and encircling it. 

4. The ground colour should be dense, whole, 
form ft perfect circle next tho eye; the brighter, da 
or richer the colour, the better the flower; but if i 
paler at the edges of the petals (where they are pi 
into five) or have two colours or shades, it is a 
defect. 

5. The margin or outward edge should be a cleai 
changeable green, grey, or white; and be about the t 
width as the ground colour, which must in no par 
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to tlie edge. From the edge of tlie paste to tlie 
Ige of tlie flower should be as wide as from the 
>f tlie tube to the outer edge of the paste. In 
rords, the proportions of the flower may be de- 

by drawing four circles round a given point at 
list&nces ; the first circle forming the tube, the 

the white eye, the third the ground colour, and 
itb the outer edge of the flower, and the nearer 
proximate to this (except that the ground colour 
en or grey edge may run into each other in fea- 
oints) the better the flower. The colours should 
liable to fly, as is the defect of Stretch's Alex- 
the colours of which fade iu three or four ditys. 
he Plant. — 1. The stem should be strong, round, 
, elastic, bearing the truss upright without sup- 
id from four to seren inches high, so as to carry 
is well, but not too high above the leaves. 
lie length and strength of the footstalks of the 
ould be so proportioned to tlie number aud size 
i that all the pips may have room to show lliem- 
and lo form a compact semi-globular truss of 

not less than seven in number, without lapping 
oh other. The pips should be all alike iu colour, 
d form, so as not to be easily distinguished from 
■tlier; for, otherwise, the unity and harmony of the 
ill be destroyed, and although ever so beautifully 

would appear as if taken from different sorts of 
a. Au Auricula ought to blow freely, and ex- 
lits pips at the same time; for by this means the 

in thein all will appear equally fresh and lively ; 
I, in (hose trusses that do not open some of the 
[ others have passed their prime, the whole ap- 
« of the Iruss is impaired, 
ic truss is improved if one or more leaves grow, 
nil up well behind the blooms ; for it assists the 
:ul adds much to the beauty of the blooms by 

a green background. 
ie foliage, or grass, should be healthy, well-grown, 
lost cover the \Hit,—(Jard. and Florist, i. i'l. 
re of opinion that all these criteria are founded 
ie dictates of correct taste ; hut. as these exccl- 
ii-e never combined in one variety, and as some, 
quals iu many qualities, are mutually superior 
rs, the question constantly arises at Auricula 
ons us to which variety has the preponderance 
Now, we are clearly of opinion that forta, 
ig in this the relative proportions of the colours 

pips, the half globular form of the truss, the 

of pips, Ac, is by far the most striking exccl- 

an Auricula. Next to this, we should place the 
y,or, as wo should prefer, the agreeable contrast, 
lemcnUl association of the colours. 
te Pain. — Auriculas are usually exhibited two 
ns together, or " in pairs." These should be of 
eight mid si/.e in all their parts — leaves as well 
us — for it is offensive to the eye to see a dwarf 
side of a bill-growing specimen. It is also desi- 
lat the colours should ilillcr — thus, a green- 
nd a white edged, a dark ground colour and a 



light ground colour, should go together. Hut wc do not 
attach so much importance to this diversity of colour as 
some judges do. We thiuk it should have no weight , 
further than that if two competing pairs are exactly of I 
equal merit in other respects, the prize should be ' 
awarded to the pair of best contrasted colours- But the ; 
slightest superiority in any characteristic of the pip or 
truss, we think, ought to prevail over this mere matter of 
taste, for the other characteristics are evidences of better i 
cultivation. 

THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Vine Dressing. — There needs no apology for return- 
ing so soon to the subject of vine culture : this being the 
fruit which, of all others in-doors, concerns the greatest 
number of our readers ; and now cheap glass ana cheap 
bricks are to be had, we trust to see the day when almost | 
every respectalile tradesman will have his vinery — even ! 
in his work-yard, together with a shelf or stage for a few | 
popular flowers. Assuredly our labours shall be so di- 
rected towards the simplification of matters, as to render i 
vine culture quite easy to tlie most ordinary capacity. 

At page '11'), root management was adverted to; we ; 
now proceed to that of the brancha ; and we must < 
divide the subject a little. 

The Lkauixo Shoot of YounoVinks. — When vines i 
are newly planted, they are always headed back close, or 
nearly so, to the point where they are introduced into ' 
the house. This is a necessary course, for two reasons : 
first, they commence growth with more vigour iu coil' 
sequence; and, secondly, it is desirable that the first . 
shoot should be uniform in character, aud free from 
those crooked knots which point, during years after, to 
an untoward commencement. Every gardener, almost, 
prides himself on his yoittig vines reaching the hack of 
the house the season they are planted ; and this they I 
will do, be they ever so small, if under first-rate culture. ; 

This pruned shoot, then, will "push" two, sometimes 
three, eyes ; or it may be more ; and many persons in- 
judiciously disbud forthwith all but one leading one, 
in order, as they say, to strengthen the leader. Now, it 
doesno such thing. The leader will be best strengthened 
by eucouraging a speedy and healthy root-action ; and 
to effect this a strong reciprocal action between root and 
lop must first take place. Suffer, therefore, every bud 
that pushes to ramble in freedom for a mouth or so, 
and then means may be taken, progreteivehj, to give the 
leader the pre-eminence This must be done by first 
pinching off the point of the shoot to he done away; 
in a week or so the next surplus shoot may be pinched, 
aud so on with others. These will soon begin to push 
out laterals, aud such must be pinched similarly. '1 hesc 
spurs, or snags, will thus appeal' like tufts or little vine 
bushes through the summer, full of healthy leaves, 
which, instead of drawing on the resources of the 
parent, will add to the general stock, and may, if properly 
situated, be made to bear in the eusuiug spring. 

The principal leader by this time will be so enlarged 
in capacity, as to be thoroughly prepared to carry out, 
for tlie rest of the year, that powerful reciprocity of ' 
action which fills the border with healthy roots, aud tho 
house with strong aud sound wood. 

As soon as the lender begins to acquire some strength, ! 
lateral shoots will be progressively developed all up the 
stem; and now a little judgment is necessary to know ' 
how to husband the resources of the tree, iu tact, to 
encourage plenty of fibres in tho bonier, by means of a 
healthy growth, aud plenty of leaves; mid yet to take . 
care that tlie dormant buds which are to fruit the uoxt i 
year are thoroughly perfected, through a due exposure 
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of llie principal leaves to the light ; for oil the main, or and that the study of such vegetable phenomena will 

first-formed foliage, will depend the'character of the next incite towards a farther and deeper investigation iota 

year's produce, and, indeed, the solidity of the wood nature's hidden secrets ; for auch studies, in the main, 

"itself. refresh the mind of man rather than wear; it 

Gardeners differ in their practice as to stopping vinos Management or the Leading Shoot on Established 
—not only the leaders but the laterals. Some will have Vines.— Here much depends on how far the main shoot 
every lateral cut or pinched away from a leading shoot hafl ^bAj ascended, and what the strength of the vine 
the moment it appears ; but why ? we could never have is _ We think that— even provided the old wood of flu 
explained. If the sole object was to produce several fine leador htta alreadv reach ed the back of the house, or '■ 
bunches for one year only, at the expense of the consti nearl so _ it ia wel , t0 8uffer the yonDg po j nt to nnih . 
tution of the plant, there would be some show of reason unmo ] eBte d for a few weeks, albeit it may crook and 
for such treatment. Nevertheless, assuming that one twij}( . ftt tne b Bc k wall. There can be little doubt that 
great point in vine culture is to get a strong Irame-work tbe exte nsion of the main leader is very beneficial, as 
offibiesin a sound border.— and that the amount, or ex- Lvi a »™tcr impulse to the root than the side 
tension of roots, in any given summer, bears a close pro- E rallches can do _ it bemg generally so much more vigor- 
portion to the amount of loliage healthfully elaborating 011S However, stopped it must be after awhile ; and 
sap,— we say, it becomes a sound policy to expose all the b t ] li8 time u, BTe win be abundance of foliage tho- 
healthy and early-formed leaves possible to the influence rou n u j v developed all over the tree, 
of the solar light The close-stopping policy, we con- _? ' ^^ „ „ _ 
eeive, is better adapted to the latter portion of the sum- T"? Managbilkm of THE Side Shoots AKD Sphav.- 
mer, when the production of young and imperfect spray Thls }»> ln , general, well known, but wo wJl give out 
(which can never return to the plant an equivalent for practice. Almost everybody stops one joint beyond the 
the stores taken from it) has a weakening tendency, and " ,ult > ■"» ■» to general circumstances, there seems do 
somewhat interferes with the commencement of tbe "ason to depart irom the practice. Cases, however, occur 
" rest" period. Our advice, therefore, is— lot tho leader wl »ere much roof space remains to be covered ; and then 
produce a few rambling laterals at the first without stop- w0 «"""?■ b y» » means, alter the first stopping, let shoots 
ping ; as soon, however, as a considerable extension of intended to fill such spaces produce three or four eyes 
leader and development of lateral has taken place, and at a Uoie without stopping. It is our practice to let the 
the latter are likely to become confused, let the stop- s P rft J 8">* ™ lher ™*ty ***** the fir8t 8t*PPU>g> ">d 
ping, or pinching, of the end of the laterals commence : "a 1 " tQ0 ""e 8 are m fu]1 blossom ; then we commence 
beginning at the lower end, and stopping a pair or two ; regular, not cloie, stopping, and continue it until the 
then waiting a few days longer before stopping another stoning of the fruit is near y complete, when, if any j 
pair, and so on. We are perfectly aware that such will more surface of roof is available, we permit it to become ; 
be considered bad practice by some good cultivators. Be clothed with foliage. As soon as the fruit begins to 
it so ; but let theso prove— not by mere opinion, but by cu "nge colour, clou stopping is followed up, and con- . 
facte— that no other course is correct but the close stop- tinued tmtil the Cralt ls perfect, when we see no harm in i 
ping. permitting the terminal points to ramble a little, pro- ! . 

By the time that the young leader has nearly reached vided st is uot ,alOT than the «™*6Ue °f August. | 

the lack of the house (which will be, in many cases, ft Erringtos 

about the end of July), the stem will have developed * ' 

side spray at most of the principal leaves; and much of it -= - — 

will have been stopped ; some, also, of those first stopped I 

will have been stopped again and again ; for we would THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

not let any of them produce above a couple of leaves 

before wo stopped them. And now the leader should be Bedding Plants: Verbena venom— With this plant \ 
stopped ; that is to say, when within about two feet of I finished my notes last week, and before 1 dismiss this . 
the back wall. We deem it necessary, when about to old and much neglected bedder, I shall recommend a 
stop the loader, to suffer a little more rambling in the way of using it in a mixed flower-garden, which, if I | 
laterals for a week previously, to provide a vent for the mistake not, will insure its being retained as a perm»- j 
ascending current of sap ; otherwise a slight check to the neut plant, and not only that, but make the most inter- 
root action might ensue, which would not bo desirable, eating bed by the help of it that any one can use. I , 
The loading point will soon break again ; and our prac- have had it the same way here for the last seven years, I 
tice is, to let a couple or three of the principal buds at and I do not remember nny one who has seen it that 
the top push and ramble considerably for about three was not much struck with tho beauty and novelty of 
weeks longer, by which time a considerable amount of that style of planting — 1 mean tho mixed style of plant- 
strong foliage at the top is produced ; and this we train ing single beds, without reference to other beds in the 
right and left at tho top of the house. After the end of neighbourhood — like the two Clarkias, which I have so 
August wo permit no rambling, but close stop every often alluded to. I have another reason for bringing it 
lateral as soon as developed- forward to-day, to which I made some allusion last week, 

Tho amateur will naturally require a reason for so and that is, to shew how necessary it is to pay attention 
arbitrary a recommondation. It was boforo observed, to the shade of green in the leaves of such plants as are 
that there is a period in the annual growth of the vine recommended to be planted near each other, either for 
when the development of new foliage is a positive loss tho harmony or for the contrast of their flowers. A 
to tho tree. Tho reason of this will be obvious, when it waut of this consideration is as apparent in all the ar- 
ts considered that tho rapidly decreasing light of our rangements that I have read of, as the disparity of the 
climate will not sufficiently aid the process of olabo- heights of many of the plants that aro said to associate 
ration in such leaves, so as to enable them to coinpen- and assist each other in producing striking effects ; and 
sate the parent plant for the drain from it in furnishing the reason I have in view in making these remarks, is 
matter for their growth. Moreover, another and power- " to show cause" why I have declined to recommend to 
ful consideration arises ; tho whole fabric or tissue of some of our readers how to plant certain arrangements 
the plaut has to bo solidified, or, in technical language, of beds of which they sent sketches. When my own 
" ripened." Late growths, then, aro decidedly inimical . limited practice enables me to see glaring faults in the 
to this process. We trust, therefore, that our less ex- arrangements of those great masters, to whom I usually 
perienced readers will see at a glimpse how tilings stand, I look up for instruction and advice, I cannot take any 
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iw of the subject than that it is a most difficult 
an if I could not attest the feet from experience, 

1 know several flower-gardens of note that no 
plant in such a manner as to produce a good 
wing to the disposition of the beds with refer- 

the principal walks, and, also, for the want of 
termined plan as to the different sizes of the 
jmselves. It is thought by architects and laud- 
irdeners an easy matter to term a plan of a corn- 
. of flower-beds to suit a given locality ; and one 
■ink that a good draughtsman, with an artist's 
Id find little difficulty in laying down such a 
ad he might believe the same thing, and make 
i accordingly ; yet the chances are, that when 

are planted in tbe most judicious manner, or 
est possible order, the colours and sizes of the 
-ill admit of, the whole composition may not 
i to the rank of a third-rate attempt. The truth 
s one has such a thorough knowledge of all the 
hat are suitable to form a good composition 
mbined together in various ways, as that he can 
in the dead of winter their real colours, the tint 

leaves, their heights in rich and in poor soil, 

they usually come into and go out of bloom in 
id in a dry season, no matter how proficient 
be in tbe art of drawing plans, he is not in a 
n to lay down ten beds together without risking 
iger of palpable mistakes. But I havo said 
to warrant me in excusing myself from advising 
ilant flower-beds which 1 never saw; andnoip 

plant a bed with Verbena venota, having deep 
Bowel's iu upright spikes, and with dark green 

Tbo plants, or rather the underground runners, 

place at about a foot apart every way, and next 
s between the verbena plants will be 



place at 
the spac 



the purple ones ; and so undoubtedly would be 
, provided the leaves of the scarlet flowering 
sre of nearly the same tint as those of the ver- 
>ut the leaves of my second plant are more than 

pure white : it is tbo Old Scarlet Variegated 
in: and the effect of these two plants thus 
d I shall describe in tbe words of a gentleman 

found one day admiring it a few years back: 
o bye, I have just written to her Grace the 

i of to say that you have a flower-bed here 

>oks exactly like shot silk ; 1 never taw such a 
ig bed ! " Now, I hope all the old shrubbery bor- 
the country will be hunted out at once for this 

venota, for it has been turned out of the flower- 
in since ; and let nil the nurserymen in the 

be laid siege to for variegated scarlet geraniums, 
i " shot silk " beds with this next summer ; for 

not strike while the iron is hot, tbe half of us 
get the thing altogether before another season 
ound. This bed should not ho placed near the 
3, nor where yoit come close to it before it can 
-ved ; not but that it will bear close inspection, 

nearer you come to it the richer it looks; but 
iends come to see the garden, and obsorvo it 
ce, it will puzzle them to make out what plan 
e got iu it. " What, in the name of goodness, 
u got yonder ? " is a common expression with 
yt on viewing this bed at a distance ; and away 
n across the grass, wet or no wet; and the next 
tion you hear is, " f>ear mo, who would ha' 
, that such common plants should produce th 

effect!" This bed, or one on the same principle- 
having a rich display but not one decided colour- 
r tbe most suitable for a bed forming a common 
o a set of beds, as No. l in the annexed group ; 
general way of forming clusters of beds, or small 
:*rdens ; not in circles or of the same sue, how- 



see the centre bed 
in these groups 
planted with scarlet 



■, as I have 
shewn them for the 
sake of simplicity ; 
none of such beds 
need necessarily be let verbenas, and 

a circle. In nine o their glaring brjl- 

eases outof ten you liancy kills the ef- 

fect of most of the colours in the other beds, unless, 
indeed, the other distinct colours in bedding plants, as 
blue, purple, yellow, and pink, are excluded, and white, 
light lilac, and gray, be used instead round the scarlet ; 
but that could only be done iu a very large garden, to 
exemplify one distinct kind of group, whore many other 
ways of arranging flower-beds were adopted. In small 
gardens I like to see ail tbe best and gayest colours 
brought together, and therefore the effect of the whole 
should not be lessened or even marred by placing the 
most glaring colour in the middle. I have been thus 
led to break in on tboplau I proposed, of going on with 
the distinct colours before I said anything of mixed and 
shaded beds, by a correspondent (H. W.), who is an- 
swered at page 11. Me sent a plan of his garden, which 
shewed the beds arranged from a central one ; and he 
proposed to follow the common herd, and plant his 
master bed with scarlet geraniums, i shall, therefore, 
keep to these mixed beds a little longer. 

Purple. — For the want of a real good purple among 
the verbenas I have tried many of them mixed, to see 
if I could make a better purple out of two or three 
shades of them, like the way of improving the scarlet 
ones, but I cannot boast much of these attempts. My 
standard plant for area! good purple is the lighter variety 
of the two purple Seneewt, or American Groundsel. The 
very dark purple Senecio can only be matched by the 
dark purple verbenas; and with the exception of a few 
purple Petunias, I know so few plants that will match in 
colour with the light variety of Senecio, that I shall 
make a present of this volume of The Cottage Gar- 
dener to any one who will point out to mo two leading 
plants exactly of the same purple, not to exceed twenty 
inches in height, nor be much lower than ten inches, 
and to flower from the middle or end of June to tbe end 
of September ; Petunias to be excepted. Verbena Char- 



against it for a good purple. I have tried many of tbe 
dark crimson verbenas with it in equal proportions, but 
still I did not obtain a good purple bed ; verbenas 
Lonit Phillip and Barherii were the only two which 
seemed to answer best with Charwoodii. It is not 
possible to make out how any verbenas would mix in a 
bed by putting out flowers of them together for trial : 
they must be seen growing together to judge of the effect 
properly, as tbe habit and strength of verbenas are so 
different from each other. 

One more mixed bed aud I have done with them to-day. 
Of all the neutral plants to be used in beds where a 
striking colour would not answer, the Heliotrope, oi 
" Cherry-pie," is the best, for many reasons. Every oni 
likes tho perfume of it. It is one of the easiest plants t< 
keep in winter ; and comes from cuttings in the sprint 
as easily as a verbena or fuchsia ; and it lasts in flowe: 
till the frost cuts it; and it does not require rich soil 
The only fault of it is, that it produces too many leaves, 
so that the bed looks too green. 1 had overcome tr : 
difficulty last season for the first time, and the plan w 
much praised. I tried four kinds of those verbenas 
whose flowers are of tho tame grayish colour as those of 
the heliotrope, and one called Ihtckexse d~ Aumaule is the 
best of them. No one who plant* a bed of Heliotrope 
should omit planting an equal number of plants of this 
verbena along with it. The verbena flowers will stand 
as four to one of the heliotrope, and a stranger could 
hardly detect the mixture at a yard's distance, and if be 
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dul there could be no harm. Those who object tc 
Heliotrorie lor a bed, might try this plan. Tho helio- 
trope wift overrun the verbena in such a way that its 
shoots aud leaves can hardly be seen, but tho verbena's 
flower-stalks will push up regularly all over the bed. 
D. Beatos, 



| GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 

j GARDENING. 

] It is no uncommon thing to meet with people whose 
I philosophy, in relation to many of what are to them 
■ uncontestable desirables, is merely a borrowed feature 
j from the contracted wisdom of the fox, whose only con- 
i solution was to pronounce the luscious grapes "sour as 
! crabs," after he had looked long and lingeringly 
1 and made many an unsuccessful leap to obtain the 
i goodly prize. It there be one reader of Tub Cottaue 
Gardener who owns such a spirit, one thing is certain, 
it has not been obtained from its pages. In common 
with hundreds more, I have derived great pleasure from 
the luminous papers of Mr. Appleby on the culture of 
orchids; and if a grain of something like impatient 
focctim nightmarod my cranium, it had its origin neither 
from undervaluing the splendour of the objects them- 
selves — for to see them ib to admire them — nor for de- 
preciating the talent with which they were and are in- 
troduced to our notice, because that is above our criti- 
cism, but from a painful regret that owing to our 
comparative ignorance of the groups, wo were unable to 
gain that benefit front such lucid instructions that we 
otherwise would have done. 

Several circumstances have convinced mc that a kin- 
dred, and so far a favourable, sentiment (for to know 
our ignorance is rather a good omen) is felt by many of 
our friends, who may only have a small greenhouse, as 
well as by those who, by divisions, aro endeavouring to 
concentrate several climates under one roof of no great 
dimensions. Without, therefore, intruding upon our 
friend Mr. Appleby's domains, we should like to tell 
our many readers, who have neither orchid-house nor 
plant-stove, how they may grace their conservatory, 
greenhouse, or window, with a beautiful terrestrial 
orchid for several weeks every season, provideil they can 
manage to give it a higher temperature than the green- 
house for two or three mouths in the year, either in a 
vinery or any other convenience, such as a pit at work. 
The Bletia TunhctviUitc, or Phuim yrandifoliiu {for it 
is known by both names), is a native of China; is gene- 
rally described as a. stove plant, and has been a denizen 
of our hothouses for three-parts of a century. Its green 
broad lanceolate leaves, with its flowering stems, termi- 
nating in a beautiful spike, towering above them, render 
the plant very striking at this season of the year, when 
contrasted with tho generality of plants in tho green- 
house. For want of a better, it will furnish a good type 
of the orchidaceous family. The (lower is whitish brown. 
The upper part consists of what appears to bo five 
sepals, or petals — being generally described as three 
sepals aud two petals. The lower part of the flower 
looks like a tubular monopetalous corolla, somewhat 
similar to h foxglove; but it is not tubular, but plain ; 
though its being curved tip gives it that appearance ; it 
is merely the petal, called the tip, or the bibetium, tho 
wondrous development of which, in many other genera, 
gives to the whole order such a striking and wonderful 
appearauco. < Ipposito this hibelhtm petal is the front of 
the central column, in which the filaments of the sta- 
mens and tho styles of the pistil are all joined together. 
The pollen mosses are always opposite this labellum. In 
the present cose you see nothing cither of anthers or 
stigma ; but, near the top of the column, you will ob- 
serve a slit-like valve ; insert the point of a flue pen- 



knife, and turn up the cowl-like covering, and you will 
expose the pollen masses, lying over a viscid hollo* 
tube, that answers the purpose of a stigma, if that is not 
more especially done by a small protuberance on which 
the upper part of the valve rested, called the tostetbm. 
With many and great diversities as to the pollen masses, 
the appearance of the column, the form of the labttLw*, 
and the apparent number of sepals and petals in other 
genera, the Bletia forms no bad type of the orchid 
groups. Home woodcuts of some of the more strikingof 
these, under Mr. Appleby's supervision, would at some 
future day constitute an additional reason for the grati- 
tude of the subscribers, and render his dissertations 
more universally interesting. 

From each bulbous-looking tuber now supporting its 
line green leaves, and from one to several flower spikes, 
there will be seen sucker-like appendages issuing from 
the base in number generally proportionate to the size 
and strength of the tuber. As soon as the bloom is over, 
these must constitute the object of our attention, as we 
have got ail in the way of bloom from the old tuber that 
we are ever likely to obtain. They are not, however, is 
yet useless, as the stored-up matter in the tuber assists 
the development of the suckers ; and even the leaves 
should be retained as long as they keep green. In oh 
taining a plant, therefore, be not content with a little 
sucker, but insist upon having the old tuber along with 
it Now, the common treatment of such a plant in a 
stove would enable you to get it fully grown before the 
middle of autumn; and then by keeping it cooler and 
drier, and re-introducing it to heat and moisture, the 



stems woidd appear in mid-winter. Were you to I 

. our plant after flowering in the cool airy atmos- | 

phere of the greenhouse, growth would be too languid; 



and your plants, by the end of autumn, would neither 
be so strong nor so well matured as to warrant the ei- 

Kictation of line flower stems the following season, 
ence tho impoitauco of moving the plants when done 
flowering into a higher temperature and a closer atmos- 
phere ; such as will be found in a vinery, or forcing pit, 
or even a close cold pit, keeping them partially shaded 
for a time, but gradually exposing them to light and air; 
until, by July or August, they may be transferred to the 
greenhouse, cold pit, or even for a time 4o a sheltered 
place, full in the sun, out of doors ; so that maturation 
may be thoroughly effected before the end of autumn, 
taking care to have them properly secured from early 
frosts. When growing they will relish a temperature of 
from (15° to 75° when gradually inured to it; and a little 



the winter, yet us there is nothing vastly attractive in 
them when out of bloom, we prefer transferring them to j 
a vinery, which serves the purpose of an omnia* 
gatherum, where gewneras, gloxinias, &c, are kept in a [ 
dormant state, the temperature being seldom below 8H° I 
or above 4.V. Hero they get scarcely any water at the ] 
roots, but the leaves are kept green by giving them a 
dash from the syringe on a sunny day, which so far i 
checks evaporation. In the course of February tho teui- ', 
peraturo is raised to start the vines, and when (".0° be- \ 
comes tho medium temperature, the plants are ton- \ 
dressed, aud water given to the roots somewhat freely. \ 

' ' ■' " 1.1-.. -u--, thraftMlnw! ', 



long the flower shoots begin to show thcmsel 
and when they ore expanding they are transferred at 
first to n warm corner in the greenhouse, to be placed 
iu any desirable position alter a lew days. Those who 
buvo no vinery may give tho increased temperature de- 
sirable for storting into growth, and starling into flower 
by means of a frame or pit. 

P«jMjf<Kioii.~ Now, as to the time and the mode* 
of potting or dividing the roots, upon principles which. 
have previously been several times explained, it will bet 
desirable to allow this to remain in abeyance until tli» 
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■omig shoots Have commenced to grow freely, cncourag- 
ng tliem U) do 80 by rich surface dressings, and clear 
nanuce water. The mode of potting must depend upon 
lie object aimed at; for nice little pots, about eight 
□dies in diameter, one old tuber with two or three 
,'ouug alioots will be amply sufficient ; but where a groat 
iiass of flower stems is desired ill a large pot or tub, a 
proportionate number of old and youug shoots must be 
inserted. Though more striking from the great mass, 
yet by this method it is not often that the individual 
stems are bo good as when few are grown in a smaller pot. 

Soil. — This, should consist of three parts lumpy 
peat, three parts fibry loain, one part of the following : 
silver sand, leaf mould, and dried cow dung, using plenty 
of drainage, and inserting pieces of charcoal. llefore 
you start them into growth or flower, scrape away a 
portion of the surface, and top dressing with equal por- 
tions of cow dung, peat, and loam. 

Water. — Let this be given liberally wheu the plants 
are growing ; and, alternately, witli pure water use liquid- 
manure made of soot, with a little lime to clear it When 
the plants arc in a dormant state, water should bo nearly 
altogether withheld, but not so much so as to cause the 
leaves to droop or wither. We do uot think this ever 
should take place until the bulbous tuber has finished 
its allotted purpose of growing and flowering. 

R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^:. 
Insects. — The destruction of insects that arc injurious 
to plants is always desirable, and no less so to orchids 
than to any other tribe of plants. At page of the 
present Tolume, the method of destroying the thrip was 
described ; and we may hero mention that the same 
means will destroy the green fly, and greatly check the 
red spider, which sometimes makes its appearance on 
the thinner-leaved species. As this is the season wheu 
all kinds of these destructive, though diminutive, ene- 
mies breed rapidly, and the food they like best (namely, 
the young tender roots and flower-stems,) is most abun- 
dant, every means must be used to prevent their ravagos. 
After the thrip, the insects that aro most injurious, and 
generally too prevalent in the orchid-house, aro cock- 
roaches, woodbce, small shell slugs, white scale, brown 
scale, mealy bug ; and sometimes, though happily more 
rarely, the large shell slug or snail, and the black and 
grey common snails or slugs. This is a fearful host to 
contend with, yet by patience and industrial applications 
of the means of destruction, this host, though so nu- 
merous, may be nearly, if not quite, destroyed. We 
will now detail the means we have used successfully 
to arrest their progress, and Anally banish them from 



monly infests the orchid- house is a native of the warmer 
climates of the West and East Indies ; and, no doubt, 
was first introduced iuto our hothouses amongst plants 
brought from these countries ; but, more especially, they 
aro imported amongst orchideous plants, we have seen 
cases of those plants completely destroyed on their pas- 
sage by them. Whenever we receive a ease of orchids, wr 
always search very diligently for the cockvoiielus before 
taking a plant into the hothouse: looking diligently 
for the eggs as well as for the insects themselves. If a 
house is clear of thorn this precaution is very necessary, 
ant only with regard to importations from abroad, but 
also to plants received from any nursery, or even private 
collection. They maybe in the pots amongst the rough 
peat, or amongst the drainage; therefore, repot every 
PWt that is received from any quarter, so that no breed 



may obtain an entrance into the house clenr of them 
previous to the new arrivals. Yet with every enro and 
precaution some tiny ones will escape the keenest eye, 
and will soon grow larger, and propagate amazingly fast. 
As soon as their presence is observed or suspected, then 
use tlio means to entrap, catch, and destroy them we arc 
about to detail. The common beetle trap is a box with 
sloping sides, and a glass funnel let into the upper side. 
Into this box put some crumbs of bread, mixed with 
coarse raw sugar. Place these traps (for more than 
one will be desirable if the bouse is large and the 
insects uumerous) in the place where they have been 
observed feeding. If any are found in the trap in the 
morning, empty them into a vessel of boiliug water, 
and so kill them at once. Set in different places 
amongst the plants glass vessels half filled with sugared 
beer ; the insects will fall into them and bo drowned ; 
but these vessels must be placed near to something — the 
pots for instance — that they can climb up to the edge of 
the trap. Next cut some potatoes in two, and hollow 
out with a knife part of the inside ; or slices of small 
turnips will answer the same purpose. Place these upon 
the peat or sphagnum in the pots and baskets, or even 
on the larger blocks. Every morning look these traps 
over, and crush all the insects you may find concealed 
under them. These are the best traps we know of to 
catch the small shelled -snails and woodlice. They 
answer the purpose also, in a measure, of feeding the 
insects, and so preventing them from preying upon the 
tender roots of the plants. Besides setting these traps, 
try to catch and destroy the insects by hand. And as, 
like beasts of prey, they prowl about seeking for food 
during the night, it is then they must be hunted for. 
Now, as the cockroach is an exceedingly shy and active 
euemy, we must look sharp, and be more active than 
he to catch him. The best instrument we ever saw 
for the purpose, was made of a long round piece of wood 
with a flat end, and that end stuck pretty full with 
needles, about three-quarters of an inch projecting. 
With tliis instrument in one hand, and a, bull's-eye 
lantern or a candle in the other, the moment a cockroach 
is perceived dart your spears upon him, and nine cases 
out of ten you will impale the enemy. Crush him to 
death instantly, or, what is better, have some scalding 
hot water handy and plunge him into it. With an in- 
strument or this kind we must plead guilty of having 
killed hundreds of cockroaches. Night niter night the | 
house must be diligently hunted over till the last I 
enemy visible is destroyed. If alter all this trapping, 
catching, and destroying, the plants aro still found 
having their young roots eaten, and so their growths 
crippled, the last remedy to be resorted to is poison. 
The way in which this most destructive agent has been 
employed, is to mix lard, honey, and arsenic together, 
and stick small portions of ii upon small rods, six or 
eight inches long. Sharpen the end where the poison Is 
not, and stick them here and there into the pots. Tlio 
insects will soon scent it, feed upon it, and be found 
next morning either dead, or in such a feeble state as 
not to be able to crawl away to their dens of concealment. 
Remove them out of the houre, in 1 lie: su'nHi from their 
dead bodies will be disagreeably offensive. This method 
of destroying cockroaches was first adopted, we believe, 
by Messrs. I-oddiges, in their large collection ; and we 
were assured by one of the firm, that the first morning 
after the poison whs placed amongst the plants more 
than half a peck of these destructive insects was gathered 
up. Care must, however, be taken that this mixture 
containing so deadly a poison does not touch the leaves 
of the plants. We have been assured by an eminent 
grower of orchids, that whenever that was the ca3o the 
leaves became spotted, and eventually rotted away. The 
same grower suggests that the poison might be put in j 
small shells — such, for instance, as the shell of the 
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muscle— and laid upon the stages, or even upon the pots 
and baskets, and then there would not be so much 
danger of the poison being accidentally thrown upon 
tho loaves, in moving the plants, as when it was placed 
upon the sticks. We think this idea a good one, and 
Khali try it if wo over resort to such a mode of getting 
lid of cockroaches. We use here in tho orchid-house, at 
Piuo-applc Place, a liquid poison, which has cleared tho 
house of numbers oi these nightly marauders. It is 
made up for us by a druggist in the neighbourhood, but 
we do not know of what it is composed-. All that wo can 
say of it is. that it is a dark-coloured liquid in pint or 
quart bottlos as wo require it. It is rather sweet, and 
□f a pleasant small. We put it into bell-glasses, about 
half full, and plunge them up to the riru either in sand 
or moss. The inserts plunge hoadloug into it by scores, 
mid for months afterwards we seo no more of them. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Mild, genial weather has at last breathed its bene- 
ficial influence over tho atmosphere of our beloved 
country; and the vegetable world, in gratitude for such 
a great blessiug, is breaking forth its treasures and 
beauties to reward the cultivator, and do honour to the 
Giver of all good. 

m Now is the time for the florist to render nil assistance 
to his much prized flowers. All tho plants under glass 
will require more water and air, to encourage them to 
grow vigorously and send up strongly their flower stems, 
wo allude particularly to Atuieu&u and PolgdnthUMt, 
which will, now that warmer weather has cointi in good 
earnest, be coniing into flower very fast Carnation* 
and Picotcei, in their blooming pots, will require water 
occasionally, if the weather is dry ; they may be allowed 
with great advantage .to lirwo the benefit of gentle 
showers, for natural showers are far mere beneficial than 
artificial ones, inasmuch as by fulling from clouds the 
particles of water become more suitable food for all 
plants than water applied with either the water-pot or 
the syringe. IhMiat. — It is very probable that by tho 
time thoso remarks are in tho hands of our renders, it 
will be time entirely to cease taking off cuttings of 
dahlias from their old roots. Such as have produced 
shoots in such a way as to allow the roots to be divided, 
now is the time to perform that operation: lake a strong 
knife and pass tho blade through tho crown of the roots, 
and divide tlioin so as to leave a bulb or two to each 
division ; these make excellent strong plants if well 
managed afterwards. Plnco each division in pots, put 
them iu a frame, shade and water them, and by tho time 
the planting season arrives thoy will be strong, excellent 

Slants. Dried roots that havo not beeu forced may now 
e planted quite safely in the open air, either in beds 
or amongst American plants, or amongst shrubs; when 
they will flower well if a shovelful of dung is put into 
the holes at the tiuio of planting. 

We must now finish our list of picotees; the classes 
that remain yet to bo given are the red, rose, and scarlet 
edged. 

1U:i> KimEii Picotees. per pair. 

s. d. 

Duchess of CEimliniliw ( Urcjoke'sl, an extra fine llnwcr 'i (I 

Richard Coliden ( Ely's j, n liuo, firm, beautiful variety S 

Isabella ( Kirtland's), extra line "i O 

Privatrer ( Lee's j, ditlo ■• (I 

Ne 1'Iih Ultra (Matthews') 'i u 

Isnliellu (Wild] nun's), very good ;| 

Hose and Si-aunt Edof.i. Picomr.*. 
body Alice Peel (Burroughcaj. alight cJyed, bc.iuliiid, 

firm llower l i 

Mrs. Triihar (Dickson's), also a light edge, the white 

very clear, petals evenly set, and a good form . . . . S 

Queen Victoria ( Green's), extra !} 8 

ProcMUid (tiatlnTs), a heavy edged, fine variety, strong 



grower 3 i 

Venus (Headley's), a heavy edge, pod linn, never burst- 
ing, ground colour very pure S i 

F.lt/a ( Sykes's), also with a heavy edtfy ; this, though 
old and low priced, is a variety of first. rate quali- 

T. Appleby. 
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Asr-ABACUS. — The time is now arrived for making 
youug plantations, or, at least, it is time so soon as the 
young plants in the seed bed have made, shoots two or 
three inches in length. In planting them, draw drub 
as previously directed, and place the plants regularly. 
Apply to the old asparagus beds, as tho growing season 
has commenced, thin sowings of salt, taking advantage 
of showery weather, or just previously to rain, to apply 
it. A little and often is much better than applying 
largo quantities, and throughout the growing season It 
may advantageously ho applied. 

Jeiwsalesi A BTieiiOKKs. — Where planted on ridge- 
trenched ground, should now have the ridgCB well forked 
or scarified over. 

Anoelica. — Tho surface of tho earth about this plant 
should he kept loose ; and, being a gross feeding plant, 
it should be liberally supplied throughout this month 
with liquid manure. A lew plants if well attended to, 
will produce a largo quantity of fine stalks. 

Kidney Brans may now be planted on warm dry 
borders; and those which havo been sown under hand- 
glasses, or under other shelters, to make early plants, 
should he planted on a good rich, healthy soil, either 
in shallow narrow trenches, or in deeply drawn drills; 
to he protected with evergreen boughs, haulm, fnne, 
hoards, ennvaa, or sonic other easily comeatable mate- 
rial, at night The same arrangements may bo adopted 
with advantage with tho Scarlet runner*. 

Kari.y Buoad Deans now coming into bloom, to faci- 
litate their early podding, should have their tops pinched 
out. Another succession may be planted of the tl'imttor 
and Lmtg-pod beam. 

Onions, part-nipt, carrot*, tmiiipi, and other spring- 
drilled crops should, as soon as they can be seen, have 
a short-toothed rake passed across the drills to break 
tho surface of the earth. A fine dry day should of course 
be chosen, and immediately hoe, slightly, the whole of 
tho surface between the rows, to keep an opeu healthy 
surface, preventing the progress of weeds and destroying 
the nursery for the larva of obnoxious vermin. ! 

ltinr.K Cdcfmbkiw and Vsq^taklb Mabhows should 
ho sown in full crop, iu order to have sturdy plants for 
ridging out tho beginning of May. Sow, also, the best 
varieties of Fbajie Cucumbebs and Melons, that good 
plants may be always at command, for succeeding early [ 
potatoes, French beans, 4c. i 

Wish boom Hedb should at this season bo made in the , 
coldest situations that can be found, but away from 
draughts, as the mushroom will not succeed at any sea- \ 
sou in a draught, or a windy situation. Slightly-made | 
beds, with more loam than in the winter season inter- I 
mixed, will answer very well at this season. Under- 
ground cellars, or caves, are famous for summer mush- 
room culture : keeping tho beds without any external 
covering, and the floor often damped. Occasionally it 
should be damped with manure-water — in a tepid state. 
and clear — mode from sheep, deer, or cow-dung; beds, 
which have some time been in bearing, should be as- 
sisted by liberal Bookings of clear tepid manure-water, a» 
above recommended. 

[Feather-stemmed Savoy. — This excellent and pro- 
lific variety was raised by Mr. Barnes, being a hybrit* 
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etwcen tho savoy and the Brussels sprout. It is always makes two sowings between the middle of April 
naracterized, as the name implies, by having a mul- and the 10th of May ; planting out the young plants in 
tude of sprouts produced upon its stem. Now is a j July, upon ground just cleared of peas, &e.— G. W. J.] 
ood time for sowing it ; and we know that Mr. Barnes ' Jambs Barnes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUR VILLAGE WALKS. 



There must erer be a feeling of solemnity within us 
then we stand upon the ruins of any building, however 
tumble, that has ones been the habitation of man. In 
i beautifully wild and woody piece of ground near my 
lome, there are the remains of a little cottage garden, 
narked only by a large patch of snow-drops, and two box- 
rees, yet nourishing among the trees, and bushes, and 
am now waging unconcernedly whore the cottage used 
a stand. Not a relic of its simple walls remain : there 
is not even a mound to mark precisely (he spot it occu- 



but the shrubs and the Bowers poir 

position of the garden, once laying warmly open t 



t.hc 



wuth, and perhaps fondly cherished by the cottage gar- 
dener of bv'gone days. A private road only now passes 
by this quiet secluded spot ; but in former times it stood 
on the verge of an extensive common, looking full upon 
a range of high downy hills, with the wild, fresh breezes 
sweeping round it, as they came laden with health from 
tbe sea. It is true, that every honse and every garden 
we see— every building, every work executed by man's 
hand — may remind us of those who once lived, and 
wrought, " and builded and planted," and who are now 
passed from the world for ever; but a deserted gar- 
den, — a dwelling swept, as it woro, from tbe face of the 
earth, — has a loud and peculiar cry ; and we cannot 
help pausing to think and listen ! it says to us, that 
"man is but vanity ; his time passeth away asashadow;" 
tbe frail flowers planted by his hand are lougor-lived 
than ho ; " are not liis days, also, like the days of an 
hireling?" Wo stand upon the very spot that was 
ince ringing with many voices, — the home of beings as 
"all of life and health aa we are now, — where the busi- 
ness of this world was carried carefully on ; and sickness 
tnd death were, perhaps, little thought of or feared, 
\nd now, the grass grows quietly upon the once chcer- 
'ul hearth; and not a sound is heard but the sighing 
rind, and the notes of the careless birds ! Has not a 
iceue like this a word for the rich and the poor ? 

This day has been the first of real spring warmth, 
md how exqusite it is after the lingering cold of a hard 
winter ! There has been a something in the shade that 
old of March, but the bright sunshine, the increased 
md richer song of birds, the cottagers sitting at work 
with their doors open to admit the genial air, and a sort 
>f joyous sensation in oneself, marked the near ap- 
iroach of another summer. Tho fields were full of 
teople; voices and whistlings arose on every side ; and 
unong the allotments great bustle prevailed — heaps of 
reeds were sending forth long trains of white smoke, 
md little carts were standing about here and there, 
with the harness hung over them, and the donkeys 
peacefully grazing in tho ditch. 

I cannot imagine that any country in tho world can 
rival old England in these beautiful scenes of country 
life. Notliing, surely, can touch the sights and sounds 
that belong to a rural district in this " sea-girt borne " of 
ours; and I always wish that at these lovely seasons 
of the year inhabitants of towns could escape from their 
long imprisonment, and pour into the country to enjoy 
a little of the sweetness and beauty of all we see; for 



oven the country near a town never seema like the 
genuine article, such as we revel in among tho woods 
and wilds. Then thero is an interest in every person 
and thing among whom wo live in a rural parish, which 
no doubt adds to the effect of the lovely scenery. Every 
field, every wood, every cottage, belongs to a friend or 
a neighbour; and there is pleasure in watching the 
progress or proceedings of those in whom we feol an 
interest. The lazily moving teams on the arable land 
aro perpetual sources of admiration as well as interest. 
We often catch a picture in the various groupings of 
men and animals ; and thero is so much nationality in 
all that surrounds tho plough that wo can never tire 
of gazing upon it. Yet even amid the bursting beauty 
of spring we are called upon to remember, that " all is 
vanity! we see, on tho one hand, tho ceaseless activity 
of worldly business, and on the other, " man gooth to 
his long home, and tho mourners go about tho streets." 
On passing out of tho village street into a bye-path, I 
saw a simple funeral moving slowly across tho church 
yard towards the porch: it was the last remains of a 
cottage gardener, — of him whose potato land had been 
so signally preserved from blight. He knew " that our 
Redeemer hveth ! " he had felt Him to be " tho Resur- 
rection and the Life !" and lie had for many years fro 
quonted the courts of the Lord's bouse, which he was 
now entering for the last time ! 

At this most solemn season let us consider our ways. 
The funeral of a cottage gardener addresses itself loudly 
to some of us : it bids us prepare for that sure and 
certain hour which comes at la»t upon all mon ! We 
are now especially reminded that " death is swallowed 
up in victory," — that the grave has no terrors for the 
Christian, because bis Surety has risen in triumph from 
the tomb, " and ever liveth to make intercession for us. 
Let the cottage gardener observe with deep solemnity, 
and holy joy, this glorious season. It is the seed time 
now : while life and health are spared to us, let us sow 
unto life eternal ; for it will avail us nothing to dress 
our gardens, to till our land, to cherish our crops, and 
count our produce, if this is our only provision for the 
come. We often see labourers hard 



Good Friday, while the church bell calls the flock 
prayer. Ah! if masters would 



! if masters would serve their Master, 
if they would cucourago their tenants, their workmen, 
and all belonging to them, to " seek Jirst the kingdom 
of God, and his righteousness," — how well it would be 
with all their worldly business ! how well it would be 
with all "tho things that belong unto their peace!" 
What will it avail us that " Christ hath died, yea, rather 
hath risen again," if our hearts are among the clods of 
the earth ; if our hope stretches not beyond the " basket 
and the store;" if we mind only "earthly things?" 

The passing-bell has a warning voice; the coffin 
lowering into tho grave is a solemn sight ; the rattling 
dust speaks loudly to us of time and of eternity '. Let 
the funeral of a lowly cottage gardener awaken us to 
higher and holier things. It is a time for reflection; 
and from the simplest source we may draw a lesson of 
wisdom, good for our heedless hearts. 



I :W 
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i CUCUMUER HOl'SK. 

| Several correspondents liming applied tti its for n 

| Miiption irf tlio encumber Iuhum noticed hy Mr. Erring 

be lias furnished us villi ilia following plan and pi 

As of first importance, we would recommend — mi angle of 
about iH" for the roof; systematic roof covering ut nlgbt in 
severe weather, and in order I <> economise tin ■-heat ; and during 
intense sunshine shade for three or four hours in the day, 
to prevent an unnecessary drain on the. powers of the plant ; 
the amount of soil being necessarily somewhat limited. The 
hot-water pipes are best in a cemented trough, 
gutter: one odvan 

to traverse the front, and at the end emptying 
metallic reservoir, just large enough to receive the orifice of 
the advance pipe anil two return pipes, wbieh need not 
more than three or four inches diameter. One of llie 
return pipes lo go under each bed of soil, as shewn in 
diagram at 1 h. 




or fiit. and boil as almve, with three quails of water; Mi 
teocnpful »f barley when 111 e water boils; cut down half • 
large inbluLiie, or, if middling razed, a whole one, two ttuni^, 
two Imp.' unions, and uuu carrot either cut or grated; W 
Ibe whole together for two hours; sen-sun with salt ludij 
little pepper. Tins ln-cilli in winter will lie found ereu mm . 
savoury by substituting leeks cut into pieces on inch ■ ! 
length, and well washed to free them from sand, and irakr 1 
greens or savuys instead of turnips and cabbage. 

IiKkk Soli-. — This is a wholesome and excellent soip, 
nud may be made as above, with fat or dripping, or hi; 
scraps or bones. In it ii intend of barley take two tablespooaiiil 
of oalmeal, or one of flour, and break it smoothly with i 
little rnhl water, and add to Ibe soup half an hour beforeit . 
Ls ready. Two hours and a half will be sufficient time to boil 
down the leek*. 

It is almost needless to say that a pound of shin of IreE . 
or a few trimmings or odd pieces, which are sold very chop, j 
or a quarter of an ox-bead, or a marrow-hone well hrolan, 
any or either will be better than dripping or fat; but wl 
meat of any kind is unattainable it may lie easily dispensed 
with. 

:ji. — This, if well prepared, trill make Wo ■ 

dinners for a pretty large family. Wash the pluck well in ! 

a, and separate the liver from die heart mi ', 

lights, which put on to boil with two quarts of cold water,! j 

small leannpful of rice or barley, a couple of sliced onions. ' 

id a little parsley ; boil this for two hours ; take out Uk ■ 

jlits, AW, ami put it aside for the second day's dinner. Pet 

si i] nil bit of butter nr dripping in a pan, slice the liver, nr 

each slice over with Hour, and fry it a nice brown ; lift it oW 

draw it aside, and put a cupful of the liquor of the broth 

the pan, season with pepper and Halt, and boil il 

mute, mid pour it u\ev the liver. This, with the broth, niD . 

•■ one gouil dinner for . working man's family. Second<l»r: 

iuce theheai-t and the lights well; slice two onions at ' " 

.em in a pan with a little piece of butter or dripping, ai 

thorn till brown; put in Ibe mince, two tabtespoonsful of ! 

Hour, pepper, salt, and a enpfid of water, or of the broth 

he previous day if saved, and let it all simmer for half I 

iniir or three ijiuiriers ; this, with a couple of pounds (if 

potatoes boiled, will make a savoury, satisfactory meal. A 

lamb's pluck may be dressed in the same manner, only it 



will ii 
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The back wall may have melons trained "up it, and nb 
pegged on the surface of the soil. 

We lay the greatest stress on the pipes being capable of 
immersion in utter, nr in substituting open tanks. There 
may be sliders over openiugs into b A, to be drawn open when 
llie bottom heat is too strong, and thus the atmospheric and 
Die bottom heat and moisture may act reciprocally. 

According lo our sketch, the two lieds of soil will he -10 
inches wide each, and the central path half a yard, making 
the hou-,c six feet six inches wide ; the length, of course, at 
the fancy of the owner. At ./'/ sonic sliding or other venti- 
lators ought to be provided, ttie front one pressing imme- 
diately over Ibo advance pipe, and carrying warm and moist 
nir through the house. Perhaps it will l>c necessary lo raise 
the Hour a few inches in order lo cover the pipe, which must 
cross the walk at each end. — It. Kitmsoros. 

HINTS FOE HUMBLK HOUSEHOLDS. 

No. 2. 
1 Potato Suit.— Put two or three ounces of dripping, or 
fid, into three qum'ts of cold water, and let it boil lor n 
quarter of an hour ; pare mid cut in slices tlneo pounds of 
potatoes, and soak lliein in boiling water for a few minutes ; 
put them into the saucepan with (no huge on tuns sliced, one 
carrot cut into small pieces, and a I'civ beads of parsley if 
convenient ; season with salt and pepper, and boil ibe whole 
for an hour and a half. This will make mi excellent dinner 
for four or five persons. 

CttK.vi' Vi;uET.ini.E Urotii, — Take three ounces of dripping, 

' Dr. L., of tilth, Clemcm, nod C. D., will plait lo take (fan in 



Stew. — I'ore and slice four pounds of potatoes 
and soak them in hot water and a little salt for a fe* I 
minutes ; slice three onions, and put a layer of potatoes «ml | 
a layer of onions and salt and pepper, alternately, into ■ ' 
baking dish ; add an ounce of dripping or fat; Wl uplbc 
ilish with cold water and bake in an oven. 

Sivoibv Caubaoe. — Take a large, firm cabbage, and wash . 
it well in cold water; cut it down the middle and scoop • 
piece out of each half alioiit llie si™ of an egg; take • 
quarter of a pouud of baron and lay it in the hollow ywt 
have scooped out; close llie cabbage again and lie it in a 
cloth, and lsiil it for two hours and a half, when it will he 
soft mid pulpy ; mash it up with salt and pepper. Tlii*. 
with bread, will be a satisfactory meal for several persons, 
it at a very small expense. 

('a mi. \oi-; or L'ai'I.ii'Lowee, when cheap, may be stcweft 
{first parboiled) or fried, so as to make a wholesome dinner . 
'leu meat is unattainable. 

Potted JIe.ui. — This, if well cooked and seasoned, is a 
ry profitable and nutritious preparation. (let half an ox- 
head, and. if nut loo dear, in ox foot, but this may lie dis* 
pensed with ; wash the head well, and put it in a large pot 
wiili nearly two gallons of cold water. When it has boileil 
lor four hours excellent ln«' may be made from it, by 
drying some oatmeal before the fire, adding a little salt, and 
pom-iii;-; Miiiie r.l' ibe lii|iior over the ontineiil ; stir it up and 
cot it while it is hut. ; if i mlmm! is not liked, crusts of bread 
may be substituted. When the head separates freely from 
*' • buues take it nut, and strain (lie liquor; when llie meat 
■iilil enmi.'.'li in cut without tearing, cut tl into small pieces 
I return it to llm liquor ; season well with salt and pepper 
1 a little allspice, and boil all up together. This will 
■p, mid warm up as excellent snun for several days, or, if 
a foot has been -added to it, il will turn out and eat cold like 
-J. W. 
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FmrTios, the great drawback on all mechanical power, is 
he resistance caused by two surfaces rubbing against each 
ther; and the rougher the surface the greater it will be. For 
nstance : suppose two files to be put face to face, il would 
npiire great force to slip them along on,* another; I ml if Ihcv 



inaction of cohesion, even where tlie surfaces are apparently 

Two pieces of smooth iron in pasting over one another 
xhibit more friction than if one was of iron and on* of brass, 
r any other metal; and this is accounted for in the following 
owner. However smooth a surface apparently is there is a 
orl of inherent grain in it, which fits into the grain of a 
imilar substance, more closely than it would into a sub 
lance of a different texlnre ; and for this reason, the moving 
larta of steam engines, and oilier machines, are generally 
aide of two metals, that is, if the spindle of a wheel is of 
ron, the Rocket in which it works is of brass. 

To determine the quantity of friction in two substances, 
he following method can lie employed : one of the surfaces 
■ laid down as an inclined plane, and the other is then 
laced upon it ; the plane is now elevated till the upper mass 
egina to slide ; the inclination of the plane, just before the 
Biting commences, is called the angle of repose, and of 
onrse the less this angle in, or the Hatter the plane, the less 
(ill be the friction on these sniistanecs. It is this angle 
diieh determines the degree of sloping in the sates of hills 
omposed of sand, gravel, or earth ; as also in the sides of 
anals, embankments for railways, or the banks of rivers. 
fit were not for friction, we should walk on the ground or 
avement as if on ice ; and our livers, that now flow so 
ilmly, would all be frightful torrent.-. Friction is useful 
[so, when out of the comparatively short fibres of cotton. 
ax, or hemp, it enables us to form lengthened welis and 
irdage ; for it is friction alone, consequent upon the inter- 
eaving of the threads, which keeps them together. 

There are several methods employed In diminish friction, 
jeli as making the rubbing MirneM 'if iliflbrent materials. 
a watches for instance, the steel axles are made to play in 
iamond or agate hides ; the swiftness of a skaitcr de 
ends ranch on the great dissimilarity there is lietwoen ice 
od steel; again, by interposing some lubricating substance 
etween the rubbing parts, as oil for the metals, grease, 
laek-lenl. Jte., for wood. There i» n laughable illustration of 
lis in the holiday sport of souping a lively pig's tail, and 
ien offering him as the prize of the clever fellow who cau 
itch and hold him fast by his slippery appendage; the 
jnntrynl an, however, without having studied the theory of 
ieiion, shewn a deep prm-rical aniuaiiitanco with its laws, bl- 
abbing the palm of his hand with sand. 

Of all nibbing pails, the joints of animals — considering Ihe 
tragi!!, frequency, and rapidity of their movements— ave 
iiose which have the least friction. We may study and 
Inure the perfection found in them without l>eing able very 
losely to imitate iL 

Wheels are perhaps the most successful machines in coni- 
atfing friction, by diminishing the distance robbed over ; for 
xample — if a sledge were drawn along a road a mile long, 
tiere would be a mile of nibbing surface ; but if the sledge 
ere placed on wheels, observe the difference : the rubbing 
itrfure instead of lieing on the rond, af the extremity of th t: 
heel, is in the centre, at the axle: now- as the axle is 
erliaps only three inrlies in rin.-imiferenee, and the wheel 
fteen feet, "each revolution of the wheel, although it will 
are taken the carriage fifteen feet along the road, has only 
•Used n rubbing surface of three inches, or one revolution 
f the axle; and as the wheel tums about 350 times in a mite, 
lie rubbing surface would amount to only about ninety feet, 
isteadof one mile — so that in drawing the sledge along the 
naiLeven supposing the road to be perfectly smooth, the 
eiistance froni friction would have been as much in ninety 
eet a.i from the wheel-carriage in one mile. 

The broad old-fashioned conical wheel, with the lower 
<potes made perpendicular, and the upper part of the wheel 
'■aging over, greatly augmented friction ; for this wheel formed 
i* (rostrum of a cone. The circumference of die outride 



part of il would measure much less than the circumference I 
of the Bide next the cart — the one being perhaps fifteen feet, ' 
the other sixteen ; therefore as a luni of the large part ofthe ' 
wheel would can? the cart forward sixteen feel, and as the 
smaller portion is obliged to keep pace with il, the outer 
edge has actually been oblig.il to slide one foot along the I 
rough surface of Ilia road to keep np with the inner edge. 
Wheels of this description are not now much in use, though 
they are still occasionally to lie seen. i 

Resides the saving in friction, the wheel-carriage has 
another advantage over the sledge, in overcoming any abrupt - 
olistocle on the road, by the axle describing a gently rising ' 
slope or curve; the wheel, as it were, rising on an inclined 
plane, which gives to the drawing animal the relief which 
HUeh a plane would bring. This kind of advantage is pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the wheel, for Die smaller 
•heel in order to surmount the same obstacle, has to rise 
in a steeper curve; a small wheel will sink to the bottom 
tif a hole, where a large one would rest on the edges. The 
fore wheels of carriages are usually made small, because 
such construction facilitates the turning of the carriage, 
and not because, accenting to the popidar prejudice, the 
large hind wheels of carriages and waggons help to push 
on the Utile wheels before them ; but there is this slight 
incidental advantage, that in ascending a hill, when the 
horses have to put forth their strength, Ihc load rcsls chiefly 
on the large wheels; and in descending, when increased 
resistance is desirable, the load falls chiefly on the small 
ones. In descending hilly roads, il is usual to take ad- 
vantage of the resistance caused by friction, to prevent the 
carriage descending too rapidly ; this is generally effected by 
putting the wheel of the carriage into a nhoo, thus stopping 
its revolution, and causing il to nib over the surface of the 

In France, the heavy lumbering ililigence is provided with 
a piece of wood running across the carriage, just behind the 
wheels ; this piece of wood is attached to the axle-tree by a 
strong screw through the ndddle of it ; anil in descending a 
hill the cWurii-Hr goes behind and turns the screw till he 
draws the wood close to the outside of the wheels, and by 
this means he can either entirely stop them, or allow them to , 
grind slowly down the hill, which is the general plan, an 
most delightful one it is, especially if the outside of the wheel 
is rough, or has lost a piece of its lire, which is by no me 
uncommon in French carriages. A machine on the same 
principle, but of very superior construction, is employed for 
slopping railway carriages, and is called a break. 

C. F. Gowra 
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letter with stating my resolution 
to give Mr. Nutts system of bee management a trial. Aa 
soon, therefore, us the boxes, which had been placed al my 
disposal, weie ready for the reception of their proposed 
tenants (after a good cleansing and smearing with honey), 
an early evening was flxed upon for the ejection of my un- 
happy Itees {unhappy, as the sequel will shew) from their old 
domicile. I could have wished for a more suitable evening 
than that fixed Upon ; for the moon was high and bright in 
Ihe heavens, when at about K o'clock we sallied forth, a large 
party of Indies' and gentlemen, to witness or assist at the ope- 
ration ; but Ihe season was so far advanced (it was already 
the -J Tlh of August) that any flirt her delay would necessarily 
have been fatal to the experiment. As it was, it was full late ; 
but I hoped that the vicinity of heath-covered hills might 
yet, wilh ihe assistance of copious feeding, enable my bees ] 
to more than retrieve their losses. The ganlener was Ihe : 
chief operator, assisted by myself and others; and the plan | 
which 1 proposed to adopt for the transfer of the bees from I 
the hive lo Ihe boxes, was the old-fashioned one of driving. 
Mr. Nutt, I was aware, strongly reprobates this system; bul 
I had no puff-balls at hand ; and on the whole it seemed lo 
nie Ihe simpler operation, and I still adhere to it with the I 
same persuasion. 

As soon as everything was ready, I commenced the busi- 
ness by turning the hive, bottom upwards, and placing it in a 
pail to steady it, while the centre k ™ "~ "-■ ■* H ™ -■' 
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nature," as Nutt calls it, was instantly placed over tlie moulli 
of the hire, and a sheet twisted into a loose kind of rope was 
hastily adjusted to the points of junction of the hire and box, 
as accurately as could be managed, so as to prevent the egress 
of the bees. As soon as this was tolerably well arranged, 
Ilia gardener, sitting on a low stool, set briskly to work tap- 

l with light sticks against the sides of the reversed hive; 

. very few moments it was evident by the loud hum that 
whole population) was thoroughly aroused. Instead, 
however, of yielding to our requisition, we soon became 
aware that the bees bad courage to defend their homes, and 
•a stand by their queen ; for, owing to the crevices between 
he hive and the box not having been stopped up with suffi 
cient core — a difficult thing to do, as the one was round and 
the other angular — the infuriated insects issued forth in 
Crowds, while the light of the moon pointed nut to them their 

lilanta. Then come a curious scene. The first tn de- 
camp were the female assistants, each literally with "a bee 
in her bonnet." Tlie- gardener followed next, after having 
stood his ground right manfully for awhile, in spite of seve- 
ral sting*. I, too, though as yet unharmed, seeing small 
hope of success, and opportunely recollecting that old pro- 
verb, " lie that fights and runs away,'' 4c, had retreated in 
good time; so tbal hitherto the bees had the best of it. 
Again wo returned to the charge, and were again repulsed ; 
as the cloth became unfastened and gave way altogether, 
leaving to the bees a tree passage, who were soon Hying about 
in all directions. What now was to be done? The evening 
clearly was lost to us, and we must try again some other 
time, or give it up. 

After letting the bees settle, I gently took the box away 
from the hive and rested it upon the old stool, while the 
gardener conveyed tlie hive itself to a distant part of the 
garden. There were many bees in both, and it seemed 
doubtful as to which tlie queen bad chosen for a place of 
refuge. Curious to know the result of our efforts of the 
evening before, I was up betimes the next morning. The 
stm was already warm, and its rays were fierce throughout 
the day ; while my poor bees, whom I cordially pitied, were 
passing and repassing from hive la box. Hid from box to hive, 
in great apparent disquietude. The ground, too, was strewed 
with many corpses, who had fallen bravely in battle the night 
before. As soon as evening came — most of them having re- 
turned to tho hive, from which it was evident that the queen 
mother had uut lieen dislodged — we resumed our efforts to 
transfer thera to tlie box, but with no better success; though 
this time I applied the octagonal cover of Kult's boxes to 
the hive, which, having a broad external base, was better 
fitted to confine the bees. None accordingly escaped ; but 
tap us we might the queen would not ascend. Doubtless 
she and her subjects were congregated together beneath the 
ledge, presented by the base of the cover, there not being a 



much disappointed at my repeated failure, I was again 
obliged to retire for the evening, heartily repenting of my 

' erne, and wishing I had let my bees alone. Again tbey 
e left till morning, when, having determined on a forcible 
ejection at all hazards, the gardener and 1 visited the scene 
of action, carefully protected by canvas screens, for tlie face 
and neck, and leather gloves. The sun had but just risen, 
and the l>ee» were still dormant when the operation began. 
Discarding the square boxes, which had given us so much 
trouble, 1 took a cummon hive (the diameter of which at tlie 
base corresponded with the diameter of the old stock) and 
placed it carefully upon the reversed hive, which was poised 
in a pail as before ; a cloth also was twisted about it, and 
tho hive tapped. On this occasion we succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation in tlie attainment of our object, as, after a very few 
minutes, the queen and the major part of her subjects had 
ascended into tho upper hive. Alter a brief interval, this 
was tak»n off and placed upon a table at hand, while the 
bees which still adhered to the enmbs of tho old hive were 
swept offwilb a goose feather. The combs were next cut 
out of the old hive on the spot, and removed quickly into an 
empty room at some distance from the garden. Of course 
doting this operation the bees were very angry, but our de- 
fences were proof against their stings, though we were sur- 
rounded and attacked by thousands of them. 

So far I had succeeded in dislodging tho beet from then- 



old dwelling, but much remained to be done, and I n 
sorely puzzled to know how I should get them into the la 
destined for their final location. As there were many bea 
who still resorted to the box, attracted doubtless by be 
honey with which it had been smeared, it struck mt Uut, 
perhaps, if I suddenly shook the swarm out of the mfq 
hire in front of the boxes, the heat of the son would ermtp 
them to seek a refuge, and so that they might all (l 



found. It was so done accordingly fay a rude blow on lot 

outside of the hive, and the bees fell out instantly in a boij 
to the ground, where they soon congregated in a lump abmt 
their beloved queen. Overjoyed at teeing this, I qniddj 
placed the octagonal cover (it ought to have been the centre 
box) partly over them, so as to shelter them from the wn, 
elevating it on one side with a stone from the gronmL 
Attracted by the friendly shade, the whole swarm, to mr 
great joy, put itself in motion, and quickly crept into the 
cover. Towards evening, as soon as the bees wereqniet,! 
lifted it gently from the ground and placed it over the centre j 
box, at the same time withdrawing the tin slide, whki 
usually closes the communication between the cover and the 
box. Here, then, at last my long cherished wishes van 
gratified, and I had the inexpressible pleasure of seeing mi 
bees safely boused— deprived of a comfortable home it is 
true, and of all their stores, but with much of the lieatli 
season before them, and, as I flattered myself, a csrefal 
master to boot. How it fared with them shall be told in doc 
season. A Coustev Cram. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

r before last 1 gathered a gnat 
pon my asparagus beds, but Urt 
year there was not one to be seen, although the beds received 
similar treatment to the year before, excepting that I eoweJ 
salt over them last year for tlie first time, If, as Mr. Btor- 
nell states, salt is an article capable of producing mushrooms 
when applied to grass lands, why, may I ask, should if not 
have the same effect when sown on asparagus beds * — i. V. M. , 

[We cannot say why salt should not excite mushrooms ' 
into growth upon nn asparagus bed as well as upon a pasture, ! 
if Ike mmhroom spawn was there. Foiling au asparagus bed, ' 
and exposure to frost, will effectually prevent mushrooms 
appearing a second year. — En. C. G.] ] 

Since the above was written we have received the following I 
from a Hampshire clergyman ; — ! 

" Mr. Browuell's letter respecting ' Mushrooms,' which , 
appeared in your paper of March 21st, surprised me an much I 
as it seems to have done you ; and, as yon invite any who 
happens to have hod experience on the subject to contribute 
it, I beg to inform you that in the winter of 1847 I newel | 
some acres of pasture land with common salt, and hare not i 
seen, I think, a single musliroom since, whereas before the , 
application of tliis saline dressing, some few mushrooms at ' 
least might be expected at tlie proper season." — J. T. P. i 

Flower Garden Push. — It is with much pleasure that I 
find, on reading your number of •-! 1 st March, that Mr. Beaton 
has given us an example of tho manner which ha approves 
of loying out a flower-garden of limited extent Now, as one 
example is better than 100 pages of letterpress devoted to 
the principles of tlie art in a general way, I trust we shall 
again be favoured with other and more varied designs. 
Having said thus much in approbation of Mr. Beaton's 
bringing on example before us, I hope to give no offence by 
differing from him in almost all that relates to the design 
which he seems to laud so muoh ; very possibly my taste 
may be bad, or the divisions into which he aajB the triangles 
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ividcil may give additional beauty to the figure, 
cannot say it. is at all pleasing. I am sorry the 

were not added, as they would have made the 
»mplete; however, by the subsequent remarks, 

those divisions to he figures all intersected by 
is, with more or less of angular points. Mow, 

fault with is die monotonous feature which the 
mts ; a number of beds all radiating from the 
i be excusable, perhaps, where the boundary 
ircle, hut even the other figures might be found 
ing. How much the figure of X. ¥. Z. may be 
y judicious planting of flowers I know not, but I 
g myself to the belief that its appearance will be 
ng in winter or spring, when nothing bnt the 
le beds are left to attract the attention, 
ider this subject of much more vital importance 
isumed science (which I suspect ere long some 
ing a long name to) of harmonizing colours in 
i the latter case an error of one season can be 
the next, while the laying out of apiece of ground 
to be a permanent feature. Now, as there are a 
suburban houses and others where it is desirable 
e most that can be made out of a small piece of 
ink nothing can he really more useful than giving 
plans or designs for doing so to the best advan- 
™ tiie matter is beset with difficulties ; and the 
ity there is in the public taste may deter some 
g their reputation on what, they may be afraid, 
iy assume ; but I give Mr. Beaton credit for pos- 
icient moral courage to face it all; and he may 
1 that his labours will not fail to be appreciated 
iiog part of your readers, more so by giving ns a 
js than if he established a code of artistical laws 
the subject. 

euled my disapproval of the design of X. Y. Z., 
hope, offending Mr. B., I by no means disagree 
yle which it represents; on Uie contrary, for a 
>f ground adjoining a house, I think nothing can 
Dutch or embroidered beds of flower-gardening — 

the display of floral beauties when in their primo, 
r their interesting and pleasing appearance when 
by such attractions — that I sincerely hope the 

be followed out, either by Mr. B., or some one 
in unci] matters; and I trust my hasty censure 
;n of X. Y. Z., will not prevent any oue venturing 
that or some other way. Should no one reply to 
m, I will, with j-oitr permission, send you a sketch 
of that description, applicable to a plot of ground 
ill or more pole. ; but, should the subject not fall 
- wishes, I trust what I have hitherto said may 
i amiss by any one. S. N. V. 

U he glad to have the plan, but we cannot give 
for the engraving them is expensive. Tastes differ 
these points that variety is desirable.— En. C. 0.] 
i from Seed.— The practicability of obtaining 
ic crops of potatoes from this source, the first 
■ sowing, may now be considered as beyond all 
the chief cure indispensable to insure success is, 
precosity with the cultivation of selected early 
m a single packet of our own selected seeds — 
e have obtained seven bushel* of fine-sized sound 
t of them fit for table. 
i practicability of this object, with all due deference, 



we are prepared to confute all prejudiced minds; and, ai the ' 

practice ia only in its infancy, a wide field for improvement, | 

no doubt, is still open ; and wa shall feel pleasure in hearing I 

from any competitors who may favour ns with their corres- ' 

poudence for the public good. Habdy and Son, j 

Sued Qreiren, Mnldim, Euex. 

[Now is a good time for sowing potato seed. — Ed. C. C] 

Double Anemones (See The Cottage Gardener, Feb- 
ruary 38, 1A30, page 309).— I was not aware tliej h 
perhaps ncmi-donblo are meant. What occasions t 
mono plant to run to leaf without producing any flowers ? 
The leaves have a peculiar appearance, being much n 
fleshy, and with little spots on the underside, something like 
the blosnom {I think it is) of the fern; and, if I mistake not, 
they have a peculiar smelL I am not sure of this latter 
though, for as I now pull them up whenever J see 
may, therefore, be occasioned by my bruising Ihos 
and that the others would smell the same if I treated them 
as ronghly. I have given some of these plants t 
persons, thinking that change of soil might benefit them, but 
they came up the same. I have lost many double ai 
by their degenerating in this way, and I find the sin; 
do the same ; but then I must say I have often neglected 
them, and allowed them to grow for several years without 
taking them up. W. II. M. 

[The really donhle anemones do not produce seeds we 
believe. It is very difficult to say what causes these to " run 
to leaf," and not flower. We have seen them with the blis- 
tered leaves and no flowers nnder various conditions ; 
should be glad to hear the opinions of some of our readers 
about this disease.— Ed. C. 0,] 

Reviving Bees. — I have no doubt what I am going t< 
state must be well knowu to many, if not all, of your readers, 
but if a repetition of it draw attention from one to whom il 
was previously unknown, and ho a handful of bee-hives may 
be happily saved, I, and you, will not regret the trouble. My 
hives stand south-west; and during the recent sunny days 
(with cold north and east winds strongly blowing) my bees 
were tempted forth ; and I found one morning, to my dismay, 
the ground strewn with them in on apparently lifeless s 
I picked them up, placed them under a glass shade before 
the fire, and, to my great satisfaction, I perceived first a leg 
move and then a wing quiver, until tho whole mass w 
motion. I then gave them some beer and sugar, and had 
very quickly the happiness of restoring many, in a perfectly 
strong and lively state, to their liive again. — Tvao. 

Tanner's Baku foe Pmjxuino. — Experience of many years 
has taught me that nothing can well be worse. It constantly 
generates a degree of heat and steam, which, in the 
tends to mildew all cuttings, and oven old plants, 
for plunging, it should be thoroughly spent and rotten, 
otherwise the pits are always damp, and the glasses require 
constant wiping.— W. O. C. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•,• We requeit tail no on* will write to the deportmfnUl wriWn of 
m* CoTTAoa Oaidinii. It givn them unjuilifiablc trouble mad 
ipeou ; and we ilio requeM out eouljuloi* under no eircumttanca 
rtplj to Midi private commit nicmtioni. 

ho Client of yout pond tnd rockwork to Mr: Appleby, end he bui con- 
iCaUd to return you u proper liit, end the price* of both kiadiof plants. 
Cccmm Ho mi {Dr. L-, Bam— We give • ptin ud description 
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potatoes planted in * garden hiving 



r™cdy - 






ritb a thin mat of I'ariter'* cement. ) 
ituated ; und, if so, did they succeed ii 






—If thin be washed thoroughly, until 
it might do for patting plant*. But 
lite to give a rtocieive opinion without *eeing a sample. 

Camellia* (JUKI? Ormourf).— These can be obtained o 
florist* who advertise in our column*. 
Covin (/. H.).— The cover for our third volume may Ik 



any of tht 
ohtainrd at 



l may be employed to these, a 
rb. Do not now apply them 



-Will you oblige the Rev. 



j raspberries until 



I hers, wf cannot, prospectively, do more for the monthly paria than give ii 

the laat number of the month calendar* of operation* for the neit month 

I C.iroi* [A Lnd».— We cannot advise upon thia cruel proce**. Toi 

: will find information in Richardson'* *hilling book, "The Domeatic Fowl.' 



the proper sin. Three email hive. 

. protection. The small hive* are hi 
m the top. Vie no putty* 



I enough, trained like a peach-tr 

| cane, the reason, generally, eitb 

the border must be enricheri. 01 



that it grow* too strong, or that it ia 
runing i* 1 remedy ; and if the latter, 
med, ot both. It nowem on the cur 
: vine, and like it ought to he clot* 
' ept in ]jot* ar l.oiei, to 



j more certain, *nd they tome earlier. 
I Ciimiu y. T. i'.).-Fot gay aummer climber., a 
randyaand Tropirolum Lobbinnum, gc ~ 



It 31 fa 



igh; lut spring one 



iKftnu aiiWuiu, though not a 
against a wall, pole, or trcllii, 
at of plant* for rock-work , and 



iyt, ■■! 



f the : 






I ncarcely a leaf left upon it, though on railing the berk there ii every 

, appeataneeof life." We have two plant* now in i limilar state, brought 

I nn by the centre of the ball having been allowed to get too dry for a long 

, time. We cut luck the whole of the brancbe* aliout one-half their 

' length, and reduced the .moll aide brancfaea also, and put thr plant into 



d-IUsdi 



(J/.J. 
,r gro~. 



-Your plan of m 



lediatrly vr 



it with y 



.[Hid- maun 



liquid man, 
i gypsum wil 

I liquid- manure " for the rain to reduce to a proper itrength; we should 
1 prefer diluting it properly before applying it. Answer, to other queitiona 
neit week. 

Dohhtic Ecwhiii (H. C.).— Nearly all the subject! will be con- 
tinued in our column.. 



[Vulplm ivxalmr). 



r much diacharge fr 



:n Dona (Jiomc).— Whit 

properly treated it i* ulually curable, but than <■ m 
Zuh ease ihould lie treated according to iti lymptoaw: 

powder on a piece of meat or in milk ; if the dog ■ aid 



add to 






if powdered digital!*, 

rive twice a day a pill made of psw- 
r,agTaln.it ' 

i>, there 



a grain to 1 grain* of powdered nohta. 
the noae, give a teaipooofrd of yew* 
e are other ■ymptoma of bia brail hahar 



IF the ilinchanre i* offensive fron 

daily. If the dog i* giddy, or tht 

affected, put a neton in hi* nock ana m nu uuu. ii ue nog i* arte* gm 

him broth and other nutrition* food.— W. C. 3. [Mr, Spooner will ghw, 

Bin (J Tjrro Bm-Krtprr).— Ventilation— we cannot gin yon adrift 
a* to this until we hnow who*e system you follow. The direction to vesr 

overside the hive indicate that temperature; for a hive ia alway* n* 

Haul be protected from vet j and when bell gtaase* are need theae mast 
be covered with an empty hive or box. and the milk-pan saver aaaod 

IriH mpplj from 1 J to SI pound, of honey In 1 fair leaion, if properly 

Tnn CoTTAQl CaiDIKIl, vol. II, p. IK. 

IroMutl Riaao Cojiulia (Jf. it. I*.).— "Can I gi 
riak of the red iplder, hy training it along a .lip of wood three inches 
wide, well painted with clay, aulphur. and soft soap?" Thiaisyo 
question, and we think it i* worth a trial. The only available artida, 
far a* the iplder ia concerned, i* the aulphur: and instead of dependiaf 






would Ix 



uraaement the writer nam 
e very near the cistern and hot-wain 



» (BegV a* 



moat planta will *trike sooner with them if properly managed. ThefaiWa 
of those planted in pot*, and aet in frame*, in a *hady border, in the 

the not* should hare been half filled, instead of having a few sherd*; 
aecondly. the anil -half sand and half garden soil— would be too heavy if 
not previously well prepared ; an addition of leaf-mould would have been 
an advantage: thirdly, perhaps the place wa. too shady | in apring and 
autumn wc prefer a place exposed to the aun ;— aee what ha* been raid by 
air. Fish, and alio Mr. Beaton, lately : fourthly, wen the cutting* wall 
choaen 7 hard *tema would hardly ttrike at that aeaaon, and jmmg one* 
would require considerable care, to prevent an eaeraa of Tnotatun and an 
eiceai of evaporation. Read the article* referred to, which you will fad 
in late number*; and if there i. anything abtruae, inquire again, and 

tell you that you will atrike cutting* of *ueh thing*, and alnadBt any- 
thing else, with a tithe of the trouble note, more especially if after being 
made a few day. you can five tbeui a little bottom-heat, and ehoooe the 
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advantage* and disadvantage* 
what becomes (in Null's *y.tem) of the young queen which would other- 
wine go oH with the .warm ? Null's hive, an too large, except for a 
very few districts ; and the honey, if rruy it rwr attained from (he**, is 
alway* stained with pollen and brood. Taylor'* an a much more suitablc 

deatroyed in the embryo state. 

Roane Fuamiuna (irUrfJv— There ia a little book, with twenty-Ire 
plate., entitled, " Idem. f„r Rustic Furniture." Wr. Wright, bookseller, 
Haymarhet, baa a copy, we think. 

Nana or Iseicr. [df. R.).— The insects you have sent, which wave 
found close to a peach-tree, are a aperies of Millepede, . 
nhnvifm. Yon will find a description of them at page 1 » of ■ 



Losnos: Printed hy Haaar WooiDHDOI, Winchester High Street, 
in the Parish of Saint Man Kalendar, and Published hy ft'liul" 
SoutiviLLi Oil, at the Offlce, No. 9, Amen Comer, in the Pariah of 
Christ Church, City of London.— April 19th, ■■», 
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. .- ... - --- — notea, without pain or emotion, in 

thnir in whieh he had been placed. His " tareo of the Plants " 
Aj a part of a poem entitled The Botanic Garden, In which the 
1 anil elassiSeation of plant! is told in harmonious Terse, and 

man;, and the flights of imagination wide); discursive. These 
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work naa notWn rendered uaeleaa by them. Thar, foe the moat part, 
repeat hia opiniona and bii facta, further illustrated and confirmed bj the 
discoveries of modem chemists and physiologists. It It a work which 
rut be referred to jet far pleasure and instruction . 

daji bu been ol.l° and 391" respectively. The greatest heal won on 

waa on the asth'in 1BJ7. when it fell to SP. There' were w Hue ilays and 
67 on which rain fell daring the period. 

Siwul PniHomira lnnicvrivi or Wiitiii.- When ptaneki 
■from more loudly, more frcejuenllT, and in a peculiarly elevated untc, 
which those accustomed to them readily recognise, rain almost invariably 
is near at hand. If they utter their peculiar cry at night, the neat day ia 

uiually wet. Pigranm retaminir nlnwlv to (lieir rinve-hnus* liefon. their 

the SviHca fine! (Pintado or < 
than uaual, like that of the pe 

>F BAROMETER— RAIN It 



indicate approaching rain. When 
it fortolla the coaling on of wet. 



rawing thin Hf it highly 
*• an 'iMli'in'g" and it 

jpi. It ia of a reddiah. 

i milky white, horiuntally 

ain angle* thrac wings eahihit the priunatic colour* : the eyes 
; the head half, globular; the antennw many-jointed, and hairy. 
; appears about eeTen or eight in the evening, but in the morning 
to lie found upon the wing— yet they arc resting upon the italki 
teat ; and if theae are ■oaken they are roused, and may lte teen 
ml hear the ground. They deposit their eggs in the htcaiom 
■at ilurirm the rmrrhig, The egga are inserted bj means of a 

. withdraw itn egg-tnhe. the insert in detainrit a prisoner, and 

numerous as tojuntlfv III.' cimrliuiiin tlial ttiC) had redilpitd III.: 
nty bushels. The Hessian Ply, Cmitmugm desfmctor, so 

the nnfringed wings in uur drawing. 



AYAH PtUfPttH. — Our supply of tlie seed of this 
>le is quite exhauster], owing to tlin unexpected 
r of tint applicants. Any ime who saved teed from 
ilk which we supplied them hist year will vllige vs 
Sng immediately all that they can upare ut. Wo 

0. LXXXIT., Vol. IV. 



sliall retain for a week or two longer lite envelope sent 
us by various corres[ionrlonts, in the Imps that we nisy 
obtain a fresh supply of the seed. Tito Himalaynb 
pumpkin may be sown ia the open ground, on a south 
border, during the middle of May ; and if the shelter of 
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n hand glass is given to the plants during the early part 
of their growth, they will be very little Inter in hearing 
fruit than those sown in April. 



The following act of liberality deserves this prominent 

ExHlDlTIUK Of WOJIKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATION!) IN 
1831. 
On entering the hall of h friend, recently, I was struck with 
I the pretty appearance of a little rustic basket, suspended 
! from the wall, from which growing plants wore gracefully 
depending. On expressing my admiration, I was informed 
1 it had been brought from Antwerp, where great quantities 
: were exposed in tin: public msrkct-plare for sale. The idea 
immediately occurred to me of the delightful occupation it 
wight give to many of oiur ingenious countrymen in rural 
districts, whose odd time is often employed in the construc- 
tion of those vary clever but useless puzzles to be fonnd in 
the dwelling of the herdsman or shepherd, in every imagin- 
able and nu imaginable form. Now, how much good might 
result to many a clever rustic by the direction of this inge- 
nuity in a more rational and profitable channel. What 
stimulus it would give to the skill which produces these 
clever absurdities, had its possessors A knowledge of the 
demand wliich might be created, were their genius expended 
in the production of such wares as the pretty hanging basket 
1 1 hi vi> alluded to, formed of the knarled and knotty branches 
of the oak, the yew, or any other durable wood, with or with- 
out the bark an ; steeped in a preservative solution they 
would long withstand decay, and prove such interesting 
objects in a conservatory that nobody who possesses a plant 
house would lie without them. I anl the more convinced of 
tliis from having long grown plants myself in hanging bas- 
kets; and they present such pretty objects as to elicit uni- 
versal admiration. Those I employ are of an open wicker- 
like construction, manufactured in dark brown (iermnn clay, 
hut they are much too expensive for general adoption, their 
cost varying from 2s to 10s each ; but, pretty as they are, I 
think those of wood, of rustic construction, far preferable, as 
they li>ok more natural, that is, they give the idea of a bunch 
of sticks suspended— as is often the case in the wild haunts 
of nature — on a branch of a tree, on which seed may have 
fallen and vegetated. 

I am sure that these rustic baskets for orchidaceie, and 
banging plants in general, would meet with such universal 
approbation, that I am induced — if you will kindly take the 
tiling in hand — to offer A Phemiuu of One Poind, through 
the pages of Tut: Cottage Gardener, for the best Six 
Rustic Baskets for orchidaeece or trailing plants, strongly 
formed of rough branches of oak, yew, or any durable wood, 
with or without the bark on ; three Ui be /armed to liaity 
ugaintt a trail, and three for ainpeniinn ; the sizes varying 
from to Vi inches across. The mode of judging I leave 
entirely in your own hands, but would suggest that those 
obtaining the premium be forwarded to the Exhibition of 
the Works of Industry of all Nations, to take place in 
London in iBSl.— William Savioe, Friary Cottage, Win- 



Thai nothing may be wanting t 
i the got"' —■-D080 of Mr. Savage, 
conrj" ■■ i> •'•' '"""nanuvw 



by observing, that the decomposing remains of animia 
vegetables contained in a soil are highly absorbed 
tqucuUy the more freely 



air is exposed to those 
they enabled to deprive 
freely exposed to the 



the more offectuiUj 
f its moisture. By being 
of the air, such remains, 
rapidly decomposed, which leads to i 
consideration of the practice of exposing soils as much 
as possible to the action of the atmosphere by ridging, 
(fee. When a soil is cither heavy or Abounding in stab- 
born vegetable matters, as in heath lands, it cannot to 
too completely exposed to the action of the air; hut to 
light soils, which Are in general deficient in organic de- 
composing matters, chemistry would say that ridging 
accompanied by evils more injurious tli an can be cot 
pensated by the benefits obtained: for such light soil* 
are easily pulverized whenever occasion requires, ate so 
porous as At till times freely to admit the atmosphere; 
and, therefore, by this extra exposure Lho vegetable and 
animal remains are hastened in decomposing, and much 
of their fertile constituents evolved in the state of gas, 
or carried away by the rains, &c, without there being 
any crop upon them to benefit by them. Thus theory 
Argues, And practice certainly seems to support, 
instance, her doctrines. Switzer, one of our horticul- 
tural classics, says, " Rich, heavy ground cannc 
be ploughed too often to make it light, and the 
manure by killing the weeds; as poor, light ground 
cannot be ploughed too seldom, for fear of impoverish- 
ing it" — (Ichnograpkta RuMiea vol. iii., p. 237.) 

The benefit derivable from the access of the atmo- 
spheric gases to the roots of plants, and the knowledge 
that fertile pulverized soil absorbs and retains from 
them moisture, explain why these plants are benefited 
by having their lateral roots kept near the surface, and 
by having that surface frequently loosened by the fort 
and hoe. This is no mere imagination of theory, for a* 
long since as the days of Cato, half a century before the 
Christian era, the importance of pulverizing the soil wu 
duly appreciated. " What is good husbandry?" inquires 
that writer. " To plough." " What ia the second point?" 
" To plough." The third is, " to manure." In later days, 
Mr. Barnes, one of the best practical gardeners of 
proseut age, iu a letter to us, says, — " To secure good j 
crops of carrots, parsnips, and onions, I make it ■ 
standing rule to trench the ground well in winter, 
promote throwing it into rough ridges, forking and turning it 
ishing t" over during frosty mornings, which not only sweetens 
t« «ni7i. -^-r'mge *•">" and pulverizes the earth, but eradicates insects, for 1 
■ „ ™ s v prefer a good preparation to early sowing; and practice 

has proved to me that a good season for sowing is any 

■"• time between the 15th March and the lOUi April. My 

practice is, sow everything in drills; hoe aa soon as the 
plants can ho seen breaking the surfAce, continuing th* 
hoeing throughout the season At every opportunity wheP 
the weather will permit, but not during rain, or whef 
........ .--- ■-, tvMiiiL the ground is full of water, — not for the sake so mucfc 

>v plai<.. rom oxygen of destroying weeds and insects, which are rarely to b* 

tie soil in which they seen if hoeing be followed up with spirit, but with adesir< 

,u,oc our commentaries I to keep one uniform pulverization and moisture throiigl* 
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out, which is the mentis or not only continuing the 
present crop in the greatest of health and luxuriance, 
tut at the same time is making a heautiful preparation 
for the succeeding crop. 

" I keep all ground, as soon as a crop is done with, 
well trenched, burying all the refuse I possibly can h 
green state, casting the earth into rough ridges, tunibli 
those ridges over with a strong fork on frosty mornings 
in winter and spring, and during hot sunny days in 
summer; continually changing the crops; keeping the 
hoe at work at all seasons in suitable weather ; and fork- 
ing up all odd corners and spare ground without loss of 
time. By this management, I find the ground is always 
in good condition, and never tired by cropping ; some 
judgment only being exercised in applying such proper- 
ties again to the soil that have been taken from it, or 
that are likely to be required by tho succeeding crop. 
To rest, or fallow, ground for any length of time is only 
loss of time and produce ; more benefit will bo obtained by 
trenching and forking, in frosty or hot sunny weather, in 
■ few days, than by a whole Beasonofwliat is erroneously 
called rest or fallow. Trench, fork, and hoe ; change 
stery succeeding crop ; return to the earth all refuse 
that is not otherwise useful in a green state, adding a 
change of other manures occasionally, especially charred 
refuse of any kind, at the time of putting the crop into 
the ground. Every succeeding crop will be found healthy 
tod luxuriant, suffering but little either from drought, 
loo much moisture, or vermin." 

All who have tried charred vegetable refute as a ferti- 
lizer add their testimony to that of Mr. Dames, that it 
is one of the best of manures. It is far more powerful, 
that is, it will produce a better crop of any kitchen- 
garden plant, than will an equal quantity of the same 
tegetable refuse uncharred. The reason of this appears 
to be, that charred, not carbonized, vegetable refuse 
decays faster than does the refuse uncharred; the earthy 
matters mixed with the refuse, also, become saturated 
with oxygen and carbonic acid during the process of 
charring, and these earthy matters, in which we include 
the oxide of iron which they contain, give out the excess 
of those gases to the roots of the crop. Moreover, 
charred refuse promotes the dryness, and, consequently, 
the warmth of a soil ; for not only is that refuse dried 
by the process of charring, but tho mucilage and other 
parts of it, which become moist during decay, are de- 
composed, and only the more solid parts remain, which 
drily moulder away during their putrefaction. That 
charred refuse does promote the dryness and warmth of 
a soil is readily perceived, if it be sown in drills with the 
seed The surface soil over those drills is always drier 
lhan the other parte of the surface. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Waij, Trues, Disbudding, &c— We have in previous 
numbers led the peach and nectarine cultivator through 
tlie planting, pruning, training, &«., of these fruits on 
"alls, and we have shewn to him the modes of bidding 
defiance to the aphides and the red spider. We must 
now carry him forward to the principles of disbudding, 



for this forms one important item in tho successful cul- 
ture of tho peach and nectarine. 

For tho information of tliose who are for tho first time 
trying their hand at the culture of these fruits, we may 
as well say why this disbudding becomes necessary. 

In the first place, let it be considered what a vast 
difference exists between an ordinary peach-tree in its 
own climate, where it is unattached to a wall, and one 
under a course of training. The tree in its natural con- 
dition enjoys an amount of light, independent of sun- 
shine, unknown to British skies ; its limbs can stretch 
right and left, up and down, and bathe in the bright 
ethereal medium without hindrance; for light on all 
sides assists in the general elaboration of the secretions. 
Not so, however, the peach or nectarine sprucely trained 
on the south wall, of which the roots — if the doctrino of 
reciprocity between root and branch ho admitted (and 
who can gainsay it as a principle) — should receive a 
degree of limitation equal to that of the brunches. Here 
the tree derives all its light from one side, so that if two 
shoots spring together it is evident that the leaves of 
the foremost one will intercept the light from the other; 
and equally evident, that in proportion to the amount of 
shade just so imperfect will te the organization of those 
buds attached to the shaded branches. Thus, then, 
were a peach-tree left without disbudding it would he- 
come a thicket of useless Bpray, and the fruit would be 
exceedingly diminished both in size and flavour. 

To remedy this, when the young shoots are about a 
couple of inches in length, which is generally the case 
by the time the trees have done blossoming, strip away 
the foreright shoots, that is to say, those shoots which 
extend outwards from the wall, and which at once shew 
that they are ill adapted for training to it ; an exception 
may be taken where the tree is lean of shoots, for even a 
crooked or inferior shoot is preferable to a lost space on 
the wall. Next, let the operator, with a hammer in one 
hand, examine the trees carefully, and seo if any young 
shoots have become lodged between the old wood and 
the wall ; all such may be stripped away also, Unless 
required to fill a blank, then the nearest nail must be 
eased with the hammer in order to give the young shoot 

These tlungs carried out, the trees may remain un- 
touched for a week ; for a too severe disbudding per- 
formed at once is very prejudicial to the peach ; we 
have known trees thus treated to become almost sta- 
tionary, as to farther growth and enlargement of the 
fruit; but by disbudding at intervals nature gradually 
diverts the juices into fresh channels, and thus the tree 
is gradually led to submit and shape itself to the objects 
of the cultivator. After the lapse of about a week 
another examination may take place, and farther dis- 
budding will be necessary. The hand of the dressor 
must now be applied with some judgment; selection 
becomes necessary. In the first place, in order that no 
confusion takes place in the work, the best way is to look 
— ir all the leading points, and as it is not good practice 

suffer two or three shoots to grow side by side, all 
competing shoots within four inches of the terminal one 
may be at once stripped away, unless in the case of 
young trees, and where it is desirable to cover much 
walling in a limited time. Having disposed of this part 
of the matter, let the eye be turned to tliose shoots situ- 
ated tho lowest down in any given fork — by which term 
is meant, the angle formed by the divergence of any two 
limbs ; these may be considered as nursery shoots, or as 
reserve stock, and the exciting these to develop them- 
selves, and duly nursing them afterwards, constitutes 

~ of the main features of the primer's art. Tf a selec- 

offers, choose a couple of the best and lowest, and 

pinch or stop the very unrest when about three inches 

long, suffering the other to ramble freely ; if onlv one 

present itself, it must not be stopped until it begins to I 
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overtake tlin shoot next ahead, nor even then if but a 

weal; shoot, for it nil) he necessary In suHer it to ramhlc 
in nnlor t» draw sap into it. Old gardeners in our 
younger days were wont to say, " slop it to strengthen 
it;*' than which there could scarcely bo a 
error, for tho strength of ft tree may lie speedily reduced 
by inure " stopping " alone. 

Once more, then, tho finger nnd thumb of the operator 
may rest for a week, and afterwards the whole of the 
tree must bo looked over, and a soniowhat genera] 
thinning out or disbudding may take place. 



As, h owe vi 



* not easy with 



■s which prodm 



much spray to ascertain precisely what shoots, and what 
only, should he reserved at this period, all of a donhtfiil 
character, instead of being stripped away, may merely 
have their tops pinched oil', that is to say. provided they 
are overtaking their neighbours and tending to con- 
fusion. 

About this period, what are termed rohbers will begin 
to develop themselves in certain portions of healthy 
trees; these may ho readily distinguished from the true 
bearing wood of the next year hj their evincing lietimes 
a tendency to branch into side spray ; these should all lie 
phiehed, or stopped, when about six inehes long, for it 
must If understood that these greedy monopolists are 
fattening at the expense of all the subordinate shoots in 
their neighbourhood; added to which they call into 
being tin undno root action, thereby lessoning that 
amount of control which will always he possessed by 
the cultivator when trees are planted on sound princi- 
ples, and the dresser knows what ho is nbout Indeed, 
it is entirely through errors in Ihcso matters that n ne- 
cessity so frequently arises for root-pruning, and other 
such expedients to promote fruitfulness ; wo would have 
trees so managed as to lie under the most jicrfect con- 
trol, in spite of the waywardness of seasons; and this we 
know to be quite possible and comparatively easy, — all 
that is wanted is a sound knowledge, of the constitution 
and habits of tho trea in question, together with woll 
digested ideas of tho character of soils, cspociidly their 
mechanical texture. 

The "robbers" lieing stopped, the last of tho principal 
spring dressing will have been carried out, and all this 
will bring the operator np to about the end of May, by 
which period the fruit will require thinning; but of 
this more shortly. 

I At us remind our pooch growers, onco more, to give 
no quarters to the aphiilen, not even for n con pin of days 
if possible. It. El 



THE PI-OWER-GARDEN. 

HKnnmo Tr..\NTS (Pink Colour).— We have a great 
variety of bedding plants of this colour, of which the 
often -talked -of Hapmttria atlitbrim is the hest for small 
and moderate-smsl beds. This, as most of our readers 
know, isa hardy annual, but comes into bloom sooner if 
reared in a moderate hot-bed in the spring ; and it ban 
the good quality of being easily removed from the ro- 
serve-garden, where it may be kept until some of the 
.lay annuals have done flowering. Although it has 
leeu in cultivation for many years it is always scarce, 
ir it ripens its seeds with us late in tho autumn ; and 
■hen Scptciiilier is wet we can hardly get enough of them 
> continue the brood. Notwithstanding nil my care, I 
m often obliged to purchase tho means of propagating 
lis pot ; and T have more calls for a pinch of its seeds 
.i:>" for anything else I grow. Therefore, when anyone 
"■■ frown it. the soeds should bo carefully looked after, 
i nero are throe kinds of Catch flies {Silent) which 
ikr food masses of pink, hut they do not last out the 
■■oil '""son. Tho lowest or them, and, indeed, the 
■ ■■■"■ .-■ [ bedeWwc havfl, is one e.tWoA Silent Shafltt ; 
... . v-ii iftsr R person of that name. The 



herbage 11 f this Catehfly spreads on the gronud ; andtht 
flowcr-starae do not rise above three or four inches. 
lake all of them, it seeds abundantly ; and may be liul 
from cuttings as freely as anything. It is, also, one of 
tho nicest rock-plants we can select. 

Silent pemlala is the gayest May-flowering annual wt 
have; and, in rich soil, ought to be transplanted thret 
times in tho reserve-garden before it is planted out for 



autumn, so that wo hardly ever lose it. When sown in 
tho spring, in tho reserve-garden — and it may he sown 
as late as the middle of May —and planted out iu the 
flower-garden before midsummer, it will bloom until the 
frost overtakes it. For a pink edging round a large lied 
it is as well adapted as the Virginia* Hack, for when it 
spreads beyond its bounds, it may and should be clipped 
ou the sides, and on the top also, as often as seed-pods 
appear, just as everybody manages the Virginian stock. 
If either of them are allowed to make seeds they go oil 
tho bloom directly. 

Silent ftmtparta is tho next l**t of them, hut is not m 

manageable as to cutting; but when sown late in April 

between that nnd the middle of May, it will bloom 



sooner ; nnd that is tho worst time of tho 
flowers to fail ns, as very few can then be had to 1111 up 
their places. Tho height of it is from 1* inches to 
two fuel, according to the richness of the bod. The lost 
of them is not quite so good as mmpacta, but is about 
tho sainn size, nnd requires Just the same management; 
its name is regia. The last three are very suitable for 
autumn sowing ; and they hare such a quantity of little 
roots that we can niovo them from place to place easy 
enough through the winter or spring, wbon the beds or 
borders arc botng dug or dressed. 

The Geranium furnishes throe sises of plants for pink 
bods — vory low heds — hods from 12 to 20 inches high, 
and some a yard iu height Tho Pink Ivy I,eaf is the 
best and the oldest of them. It has a thick, smooth, 
green, shining leaf, trails on tho ground, and is alto- 
gether a fine beddcr. The Ivy I Jiaf nuts me in mind 
that I missed a nice purjiie beddcr of them — one in all 
respects similar to the common white ivy leaf, but with 
purple flowers, and a horse-shoe -marked leaf. Tho next 
sized pink geranium is the green form of Mangle'* varie 
gated pink; and anyone having this One variegated gera- 
nium may soon have the groendeaved form of it from 
branches of the variegated one, which often sport into 
the green-leaved with a well-marked horseshoe. If cut 
off as they appear, and preserved by cuttings, this makes 
really a fine beddcr. Another recommendation of both 
varieties is that they never produce seeds, which much 
disfigure many kinds of geraniums. The tallest is one 
called Salmon, which is rather too light for a pink, yet 
conies in for a light shade of pink, nnd is one of tho very 
l>cst bedders of oil the raco of guraniums — that is, for a 
largo bed ; and it is one of the easiest to keep orer the 
winter. Another good shaileof reddish-pink is produced 
by the Pink Nosegay geranium. It is a lino tall beddcr, 
hut not quite so strong as the Salmon, which sonic 
nurserymen call Salmon Nosegay, hut it does not lielong 
to thn Nosegay section at all. There nre only three 
kinds of Nosegay geraniums: this pink one, a scarlet, 
and a lilac variety. The pink one has a peculiar bluish- 
gray tint in lite leaf— nearly what wo call glaucous, and 
a horse-shoe mark ; the Salmon has also tho horse-shoe 
form, but the rest of the leaf in light green. I reared 
many thousand cross seedlings, endeavouring to procure 
a good pink variety out of the scarlet section of gera- 
w without much success — Cherry theek lieing the 
one I obtained, and it is too sparing a bloomer for 
these days, but is beautiful for a pot variety. I have 
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lately obtained a fine seedling in the way of Judy, but 
a better ebony colour, yet it is too red Tor a pink bed ; and 
Lucia rotea is too light for a pink — besides, the flowers 
do not well stand a strong sun. It makes a tine bed, 
theleae, if planted where the sun does not reach it 
middle of the day. Of the fancy or pelargonium i 
we have ouly one fine pink bedding geranium, the 
old IHadematum — the very gayest one can use for a bed. 
It is, indeed, the pink of the flower-garden ; and never 
seeds— I wish it would ! Diadematum nibaeens is too 
red for a pink bed when we hare bo many. 

The AnagaiiU famishes one variety which, though 
not a real pink shade, is a beautiful thing for a bed. It 
is called cornea (flesh -colour) ; and, like all the anagal- 
lisee, should be struck from cuttings early in the spring, 
as they are nw/Ty things to get over a long winter. The 
best way to deal with them, is to keep a few plants of 
each sort in pots all the summer, plunged in sand or 
coal-ashes out of doors ; to let them flower till the end 
of July, and after that to cut off the flowering parts by 
degree*, as when the weather is hot and dry they are apt 
to die otf if the whole head is cut off at once. As soon 
as the September rains corao on they ought to be re- 
moved to some shelter, but not to be confined so early; 
a glass frame, with a brick under each comer, is the best 

Cce for them, as long in tho autumn as it is safe to 
■e them without danger from the frost; and then a 
shelf, high up near the door of a greenhouse, is the best 
place to winter them. They beep best in strong loam, 
without any peat or leaf-mould ; and autumn-struck out- 
tings are not to be depended on, but in the spring they 
root like weeds, in a few days, if in a hot-bed. 

Verbenas. — For several years we had no real good pink 
verbena for beds except Miller's Favourite, and, now, 
we have only two that surpass it — Beauty Supreme and 
Duehett of Northumberland. The latter is exactly in the 
wav of the well-known Favourite (Miller's), with a deeper 
and better colour; and if the two will mix welt, as I 
believe they will, for I have not yet tried them, they 
will make a richer bed than either of them by itself. 
Standard of Perfection is, also, a good pink Iwdder, but 
is surpassed by Beauty Supreme ; and there is no im- 

Crement by mixing these two together, as I have done 
season, and I have, therefore, rejected Standard of 
Perfection. 

My list of verbenas last year amounted to 70 kinds, 
every one of which were grown here, so that I must know 
something of them. In onepart of the garden we planted 
two broad borders, on either side of a walk, with the 
whole collection of verbenas, and many visitors admired 
them ; but I think that must have been from the novelty 
of seeing so many of them together ; I cannot say that 
I felt satisfied with them ; but I made notes of several 
names, which I think will make a tolerable show this 
Meson planted in the same way ; and I shall give these 
Dimes when I write on " mixtures." Meantime, I must 
observe of purple and pink beds, although I have written 
of them in succession, that they ought to stand wide 
spart in the flower-garden, and have some strong colours 
put between them. ]>. Bratox. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
Littlk Matters : Watbbtno. — And what about 
watering ? surely any one may water plants that has the 
ability to send the liquid out of the spout of a water-can 
b< disturbing its equilibrium within. Aye! may, just 
m every one who can handle a rake, and drive a spade 
into the earth with his stalwart tread, may be a full 
fledged gardener. Inattention to trifles, bold, assuming 



. inflated self consequence, and high-stilted, 
Kneeiled importance, are ever the offspring, not of 



knowledge but of ignorance. The moat simple matters 
have depths in their philosophy, but when these depths 
are in a degree souuded, so that cause and ellbct are j 
somewhat discerned, then simplicities become groat 
ness, and greatness simplicity, because the connection 
between the one and the other is so far understood and . 
known. Hence the great and the intelligent are the I 
humble and the teachable, and no despisers of what are ' 
termed little matter*; having found that between the i 
rimple and the magnificent there is only, and scarcely, 
gradation in importance. 

Thus, in the case before us, the most successful gar- 
deners consider the watering of their pot plants no 
trifling matter. They will at onco tell you that failures 
often take place, either by their assistants allowing the 
plants to become frequently too dry, or by drenching 
them whether they need it or not, or by giving them a 
dribble every day — in some respects tlio worst of the 
three treatments, as the gardeners may bo deceived with 
the moist surface, and believe all to be right, while the 
bulk of the roots might aa well be in Hie sands of 
Sahara. Simple as the operation seems, no sooner 
do our amateur friends get fairly launched upon gar- 
dening than they, too, begin to feel a sensation creep 
over them that, after all, there is soma little difficulty 
about it ; and hence from such quarters one of the moet 

Euxzling questions put to the gardeners in the neigh- 
ourhood {puMling because it cannot be answered just 
in a breath to either party's satisfaction) is, " How often 
should I water my plants?*' aud part of what I am 
ing to write iu reply is just what I have told to 
of sweet-toned, kind inquirers, whom it is a 
pleasure to have it in our power to oblige. 

The first thing to be kept in mind is, that the vege- 
table, though similar in many respects to the animal, 
lion, chiefly resembles that portion of it that gets 
a dormant state at certain seasons, and only re- 
quires a full amount of food wheu the functions of 
vitality are in full activity. This stale of activity exists 
in the vegetable only when it ia growing freely, and 
wheu by means of light and host it is enabled to effect 
the decomposing, assimilating, and perspiring agencies. 
According to these circumstances, therefore, will bo the 
amount of nourishing matter and water required, and 
the frequency of their application. Hence, wore 1 to 
tell you to water so many times a week I should only 
lead you into a great error, as, when in a dormant state, 
a plant may not require water for months ; in cloudy, 
cold weather, even when growing, it may not require 
water for a week, while in warm, bright, sunny wealbcr 
it may require refreshing twice a day. '■ Itut cannot 
you give us a little practical rule, more definite than 
sueh a general one ? " Yes — I might tell you to water 

;our plants upon the same principle as you impart 
iquid to yourselves ; but here, again, you may be led 
into error, unless you could previously certify to me 
that you belonged to that wise class of people who drink 
only when they are thirsty, as otherwise the applica- 
tion of such a rule might be as fatal to the poor plants 
as the tippling of various fluids is ruinous to those who 
resort to it, and none the less though they be prepared 
to contend that what is their real bane is in their case 
aluable antidote. Tho rule, therefore, of most 
general application is, to water thoroughly when yon do 
water, to that the liquid will reach every root and _fibre, 
and then trait patiently, without giving a drop, until your 
service) are again required, and then, but not till then, 
repeat the procnt. 

The same principle applies to watering flowers or 
vegetables out of doors: a frequent dribbling on the 
surface, just as in the case of the flower-pot, does more 
harm than good. Thus, there is a vast storehouse of 
moisture in the earth, and the drier the surface the more 
will moisture be raised from beneath by evaporation 
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and capillary attraction, and the fibres will imbibe that 
moisture as it posses. Keep moistening nn inch or two 
on the surface, and what is the result? surface roots are 
encouraged, only to be parched up by the next day's 
sun ; watering on the surface is again repeated, ana a 
similar result takes place. Meanwhile, the lower roots 
are deprived of their accustomed moisture, for your mis- 
taken kindness has put an extinguisher upon the 
capillary action that would have raised moisture from 
the interior of the earth, as if by a pump handle and 
sucker. Hence, in watering out of doors, first stir the 
soil, soak it well, and then, as soon as the surface is dry, 
stir it up and leave it rough, that the sun's rays may 
not hastily evaporate the moisture you have given. For 
good general cultivation, therefore, with established 
plants, give plenty of surface-stirring with the hoe and 
the fork, and then next to " a fig for the water pail." 

But in the case of plants set in their pots upon a 
window-sill, or on the stage of a greenhouse, there is no 
undcr-moisture available, and, therefore, water must be 
given with even more care, as the dribbling on the 
surface will he attended with even more baneful results. 
In extremely dry and hot weather, shading and plunging 
tho pots in damp moss will prevent the necessity of 
frequent watering ; in such circumstances, also, more 
than in any other, top-surfacing with rich material, or 
the use of manured water, in the case of plants that will 
bear it, must be resorted to, otherwise the frequent 
watering will wash all the nourishing properties out of 
the soil. 

.ucers for the pots to stand in would, at 
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storehouse of moisture 
plants growing in the open air; and though for some 
plants it is belter to give them the water at the bottom 
rather than at tbe top, and though free-growing plants 
would suffer nothing from water being kept in these 
saucer* in very bright, hot weather, yet, in general cir- 
cumstances, and especially in dull weather, it would be 
prejudicial to allow the water to remain about any plants 
except those of an aquatic character. After watering, 
therefore, when the soil has become thoroughly wetted, 
and what has run through has been allowed to remain 
a short time in the saucer, in order to make sure of that 
thorough soaking, the water should then be emptied c 
of the saucers. 

If from inadvertence a plant should have become 
dry that the soil, by contracting, parts from the sides of the 
pot, then, instead of watering in the usual way, which 
would be of little use, aa the water would escape by the 
sides and leave the centre dry, it is best to set the pot 
in a tub or pail of water and allow it to become tho- 
roughly soaked, and then drained before replacing it 
upon the stage. " But how am I to know when a plant 
is so dry as to require this thorough soaking which is to 
reach every fibre?" Experience and practice alone can 
be your true guide; the very appearance of the plant 
will soon tell you, long before the leaves begin to flag, 
for that must not be allowed to take place from want of 
water, but as seldom as possible, for it is next to ruin to 
some plants. But the mere flagging, or drooping, of 
the loaf is no proof at all times that the plant is dry, as 
that will take place in a sunny day, after shady weather, 
from the plant being unable, all at once, to supply by its 
roots the demand made by evaporation upon the per- 
spiring surface of the leaves; and here a sprinkle with 
the syringe over the foliage to check evaporation would 
be better than drenching the soil, moist enough already. 
.Moreover, many plants seem to droop when they put 
their nightcaps on for a quiet doze, and in their case it 
is only necessary to wait for the return of day. which 
will soon revive them in a manner which no appliances 
of your* in such circumstances could evei accomplish. 
As a kind of physical guide to the knowing whether a 



plant wants watering, take the two following : — Firtt. 
Accustom yourself to lift a pot when dry and when wet, 
and tho difference of weight will soon enable you easily 
todecidoin respect to any particular plant, whether it 
is dry or not. Secondly. Strike the pot sharply on tbe 
side as it stands with one of your knuckles, if the soil 
within be wet the sound will be dull, if dry the sound 

ill he clear and sharp. 

Temperature of Water.— In spiing, autumn, and w._ 

r, the water used should he several degrees warmer 
than the atmosphere in which the plants are growing. 

Time for Watering.— la winter, early spring, and late 
autumn, watering should be done in the morning, at 
other times in the evening. 

Hirer, or rather ruin water, should, if possible, be used 
for all plants; and where that cannot be procured, spring 
water should be exposed to tlio atmosphere before being 

Manurt-itater Bhould be given chiefly at those seasons 
when growth is most luxuriant, and tho secretions most 
abundant. R. fi SH . 

HOTHOUSE DEPABTMENT. 

STOVE PLANTS. 

Portmndu GiWKDiixoKA (Large-flowered Portlandia : 
was so named in honour of the Duchess of Portland),— 
This is a noble stove plant, witli large deep green foliage, 
and fine pure white flowers, agreeably perfumed. Tbej 
appear in pairs at the end of each shoot ; and measui 
from four to five inches long, and from three to foi 
inches across the mouth of the cup. The leaves u_ 
oval-shaped, six inches long when fully grown, and of a 
most beautiful light green. With tolerable management 
the plant forms a handsome bush. Though introduced 
so long since as 1775, it is yet a rare plant — a matter 
rather for surprise, considering that it is so beautiful, aud 
is not difficult either to grow or propagate. We can only I 
account for its comparative rarity by supposing, that 
cultivators of stove plants are ignorant, almost, of its 
existence, aud quite so of its beauty and easy culture. ' 

It is to make such fine plants more sought for by our 
readers that we write about them, for there are many 
plants occupying spaces in stoves that might be filled 
by better and handsomer plants. We would recommend 



plants as well as iu florists flowers that render them 
worthy of the space and care bestowed upon them ; and, 
unless a plant has the most, if not all, of these points, let 
" be discarded at once from the selection. 

The first point is, that the plant should have fine 
dowel's; either lasting a moderately long time, or be 
produced in succession for a considerable period. 

The *econd is, handsome foliage of a pleasing colour. 
Some, indeed, have such fine variegated leaves (such 
ns the Crotonn, Patetta Borbonica, some species of 
TiUandsia, and Dracana) as to render them beautiful 
ohjects all the year round, though their flowers do not 
reach the first point of excellence. 

The tkird point is, a good habit; that is, with mode- 
rate skill and care bestowed upon them to form hand- 
some bushes, or little trees of an elegant shape. 

livery stove plant ought to have, at least, two of the 
above qualities, to render it worthy of cultivation, espe- 
cially where the stove-house is of small dimensions. 
The subject with which we commenced these observa- 
tions, tbe Portlandia, possesses all three of these points 
in the highest degree ; and, consequently, recommends 
itself to the grower of even a very limited quantiwof 
stove plants. We shall describe its culture under three* 
heads : — Propagation, Soil, and General Management 
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Propagation. — It is always desirable to know how to tion of growth will enable it to advance and flower the 

icreaae a beautiful plant, because, if we have only one, better in the spring and summer. 

. may die from unforeseen causes, such as accident, or Water. — This plant does not require so much water 

isease ; and the regret for its loss would be much leu- at the root as most other inhabitants of the stove ; in 

;ned, if we had a young one or two to replace it. The the growing season, of course, they require the most 

est way to increase tbe Portlandia is by nuttings of the Syringing over-head should be applied frequently during 

oung shoots. Take them off, with a sharp knife, just that season, but in winter both modes of applying mois- 

elow the second pair of leaves from the top. Cut off ture should be sparingly adopted. By attention to these 

he two lower leaves, and then cut off tbe shoot hori- minutis of culture, the amateur will succeed well in 

oatally, close to the node, or joint Leave the two bringing to the point of excellence this noble stove 

.pper leaves entire. Insert the cutting in a pot, four shrub. 

aches across, half-filled with drainage, then sandy peat, There is a species named Portlandia coceinea, but 

rith an inch of pure white sand at the top, level with the from what we have seen of it, it seems to ben shy grower; 

im. Putthe cuttings in by the aid of a small smooth stick, but if the blooms are as large as those of P. grandiflora, 

t will be necessary to water tbe sand with a fine rose and of a fine scarlet colour, as the name implies, it 

•stering-pot first or the sand will fill up the hole before must be a beautiful species indeed. We have some 

ou can get the cuttings into their places. They will young plants of it but have not, as yet, seen the flowers. 

trike sooner if they are put in close to the side of the rt -~ ''-'■— — '■ ' -' ""-' v '■-" - f "— ' 

ot Fill up the holes with some dry sand. Then give 

gentle watering to settle the sand close to each cutting, 

'bis is very important as the air is then excluded com- FLORISTS' FLOWERS 

letely from the bottom of the cuttings. Place a bell- Tke warm weather| with whicn we ha ' TB been f aTOure d 

loss over them, taking care that the leaves are in such i ftte j has rapidlv brought on these highly-valued flowers. 

position leaning inwards, es not to touch the sides of , t w ' m b^Vessary, now, to shade such as have come 

he bell-glass. Plunge the pots in a gentle hotbed into bloou^andeveii toiemove themintocoolerquarters. 

ither of eaves, or tempered stable litter, or tanners We a|[ude more iall w „ arieulai aQQ polyanthus. 

pent bark ; the last material is the best. Shade them T)lere ^ few ^ ^ hay „ % waU or a ned wllBre 

rom the sun, both by spreading on tbe glass ot the these earl blooms may ^ „ !(lceQ oa tbe nort h „ide of 

rame either canvass or mats, and by putting sheets of it . eith er under hand-glasses set upon something to 

iaper over the bell-glasses ; removing the shades as the eWaM thcm tbnje M four iaoheg from the ^^l 0I 

un declines. The best time for propagating is early in 3mall one „ two . liBht f rame s tilted up hi a similar 

■pnng Should much moisture accumulate on the sides mamicr . We pref( . r the frames, because they ore more 

;f the bell-glasses, let them be wiped quite dry every convon i enU y and securely coveredup at night, to protect 

lay till the cuttings show growth, when the wiping may the ton(|er ^ ower trora h ( uk winQB> ^ r ere £ frosts, which 

» done only occasionally As soon as they have made t Tisi[ us Thoge ±wX ue not t iu hioom may 

•oots they should be potted into 2* inch pots, and placed be C0 J ntmue d in the original frame, or pit, to bring thorn 

mder handglasses, with moveable tops, tor a month or )brward _ B tuua ^^^ the euriy b!oon]8 , ^d ibr- 

«* weeks, till they are fairly established; the shading ward iug the late ones, the chance of having a good stock 

a be continued till that takes place. Ihen remove the in bloo ^ at once will ^ atiy increasedi 

aps of the hand-glasses for an liour or two, early m the Dahlias.— The early-struck plants may now be placed 

Horning, replacing them during the day ; lilt them off on „ be d of aB , leB iu the ^ laciug somo ]]oops 

■put in the afternoon, and replace them during the omtiim and covering them up every nightwith mats 

eight. This will harden them off Ull they arc able to to protect them from late frosL This exposure will 

bear removal into the stove. By this method which Btrongt hen them greatly, and enable them to grow 

"ehavedescnhedratherminutely.mostk.ndsolshmbby faelyand strongly when planted out for the summer. 

Move plants may bo propagated. 1 here are some ex- puins We can only reiterate our instructions as to 

captions which we shall notice when wo treat of the tnc i^atment [h( , H0 favourites continue to require, 

plants that require a different mode of propagation. Keep them c]eHr ot - W0CQ3i stir the 3llrfaco f^tjueutiy, 

Soil. — It is of the greatest importance to know the and place neat sticks near to such as are beginning to 

right kind of soil, or compost, n plant thrives bnt in. spindle up their flower-stems. Tic loosely, so as to 

Numbers of stove. plants do well in any light rich soil ; allow for the stems growing longer, 

our present subject delights in a mixture of light fibrous Tulips. — We are happy to say, that the late cold wea- 

lotm, sandy peat, and a very small quantity of vege- ther has not materially injured tbe tulips, at least round 

table mould. The proportions should be. the two first London. They appear of the healthiest green, with 

in equal ports, and one-eighth of the latter. The pots stoutleaves; and theflower-budsaro beginning toappear 

should bo well drained with broken potsherds, in the very promisingly — at least sucii is the cose whero the 

iisual manner. U-ual care and attention has been bestowed upon them. 

General Management— To form handsome specimens, We ean ° nl y sa y- continue that care still, as we are not 

fallow the same plau as recommended for the Ixora, at Tet <l ulte eluo - *■■ Aitlkby. 

page 347 of the third volume of this work.. As the ■-— — = —■- ■ 

plants advance in growth, give them increased room for nnviiiiw n a tjtiutvt 

their roots, and fresh food Lo feed upon ; but do uot over- THE KlTCH-EiN-G ARDLN. 

pot them at any time, as this fine plant is not by any RotriSE Work.— The present is a very busy and in- i 

means a gross feeder, like Ckrodcndrums and other teresting part of the season. The seeds which have been I 

strong-growing stove shrubs. committed to the earth, whilst in a healthy state, quickly | 

Heat. — Place it iu the warmest part of tbo stove, for. produce strong plants, which will maintain their healthy ! 

Wing a native of Jamaica — in the warmest voilies of luxuriance, if timely and methodical attention is given ' 

that tropical island — it loves plenty of boat When it to surface-stirring, thiuniug-out, and, in duo season, 

is in flower it ought to be kept rather cooler, so as to making up any little vacancies that may occur through 

prolong the bloom. Shade will be necessary whilst it is the seed not having been distributed regularly by the 

in flower, lor the same purpose. As it thrives best in sower, or through the depredations of birds, mice, in- 

beat plunging in the bark bed— where there is such a sects, &c. If proper attention is paid to these little 

to ii ven its nee — will be advantageous. In winter a cessa- matters, an even luxuriant crop will be the result. 
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Weeds wc will not even mention, well knowing, by many 
years' practice, that if our directions, as above given, 
uro fully carried out no wosds will evur have the chance 
of appearing ; as the soil will, at all times and seasons, 
remain in a healthy condition for every succeeding crop, 
without rest or fallow — only other terms for robbery and 
loss of time. Everyone may.on rctleotion, bo convinced 
lliat by allowing weeds to appear they suffer robbery 
and injustice to bo committed on their growing crop; 
and prevent the due preparation of the soil for the auC' 
reeding one , besides adding considerable expense to 
themselves, as timely attention to surface-stirring and 
■shallow hoeing, as soon as the plants can be seen above 
ground, does not take a tithe of the time and labour 
which the hoeing or destroying a crop of weeds requires. 

Kidney Beam and Scarlet Runners may dow be 
planted in full crop. It is the custom of some people 
to plant these as soon as they observe the first appear- 
ance of the swallow, which, in our opinion, is generally 
loo soon by II) days or a fortnight, unless, as previously 
directed, they are well provided for and protected. In 
this locality (Devonshire) the swallow generally makes 
its appearance from the 7th to the !ltli of April; on 
the 7th of April this year we observed many on the wing 
over our noble lake ; we heard the Cuckoo's mate on the 
'<th, the Ox-eye, White-throat, Black-head, or Merry 
Nettle-creeper, and the Rod-start on the 10th. The 
first young rooks chirruped on the 4th, and in many 
nests previously to the lOtli their young broods wore on 
the chirp. In years gone by we used to observe in 
Surrey, Kent, Middlesex, ami Essex, the first appear- 
ance of the swallows generally about the 17th of April, 
and th" other welcome birds-of-possage at about the 
same date. In this locality the nightingale is not 
known, and the cuckoo is very rare, and stops but a 
short time with us, but the beautiful warble of the 
wood-lark throughout the winter, when mild weather 
prevails, and in early spring, is enchanting. 

Borecole, hide, broeoli, or, indeed, any of the early- 
sown bnisska tribe, should now have slight dredgings 
of charred dust while damp with the dew early in the 
mornings, to prevent the ravages of the lly, which this 
simple material will readily and effectively do; it acts 
also its a beautiful stimulant, causing at once a healthy 
luxuriance. As soon as they can bo fairly bandied 
thinning out and pricking the plants on a healthy piece 
of ground, not too rich, should be performed. 

Capsicum plants and Tomatoa should be hardened off 
in readiness for turning out Early celery should be 



pricked off as fast as the plants become large enough to 
handle, and another sowing mode. Although it may be 
showery weather, yet if cauliflowers, cabbage, artitfoka, \ 
asparagus, 4c., are required of the finest quality, they 
must all be supplied with manure-water. In showery 
weather we always apply it liberally, as it may be gino 
of much stronger proof, in less quantities, and cease- 
(jiioutly with loss labour, while the earth is moist and 
rain prevails, at which time it is much more naturally 
distributed to the utmost points of the roots of growing 
vegetation, and does not require additional waterings 
from us to wash it in, as it does when dry weather pre 

Cardnont may now be sown A piece of well-trenched 
ground should be selected, and if not previously wefl 
manured, a trench should be thrown out, wide ana deep 
enough for a liberal quantity of manure to be forked in, 
and the seed placed at 6-inch distances up the middle, 
to be afterwards thinned as the plants grow. Sea-kah 
must have a watchful eye kept over its crown. Thin 
the shoots little and often, as soon as they can be conve- 
niently handled, leaving only the strongest, the number 
of which should be regulated according to the strength 
of the plants. 

Cauliflowers. — The early hand-glass crops that have 
been well attended to through the winter, with regard to 
airing and surface-stirring, should now have the spaces 
between the rows of plants well forked up and broken to 
pieoos, moving the hand-glasses and their props ont of 
the way during the time. When all are well forked up, set 
down a line, and mark out two-feet alleys in the centra 
lietweeu the rows of plants, and with a spade chop out 
tho sides, and throw up as much earth as will bury tbe 
stems of tho plants well up, keeping the sides towards 
the alleys three or four inches higher, bo as to form ■ 
good trough or basin to receive the future watering! 
when required ; and if the baud-glasses are not wanted 
for any other purposes of more importance for a week or 
111 days longer, they may be lifted or propped up upon 
three flowerpots or half bricks, which will greatly assist 
in forwarding the growth of the plants. 

Cauliflowers that have been spring planted out should 
have the earth well stirred with the hoe on dry days. 
The spring sown plants should bo pricked out in suoces- 
sion on good rich borders, four inches, at least, apart 
every way. 

Sow Cape broeoli for general crop the first week in 
May, and sow any little favourite sorts of turnips in cool 
if a little shaded by trees all the hotter for 
crops. i, Babnks St, W. 



MISCELLANEOUS ^FORMATION. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR MAY. 



We havo been in the habit, hitherto, of addressing 
ourselves almost exclusively to the holders of very small 
allotment or cottage gardens— generally of from half an 
acre to as much as will keep n small cow. Wo see no 
reason, however, why wo should stop at such vory small 
holdings ; knowing, as wc do, that many plots of six, 
eight, or more acres, aro held in tho suburbs of our towns 
by parties who are not welt versed in rural matters, and 
whose holdings aro not obliged to be managed precisely 
an the ordinary farm. Wo hope, therefore, occasionally 
to he of sorvico to such. 

One of tho first considerations connected with such 
holdings in, what lino of policy to obsorve, situated as 
they are, in general, close to good markets, and whore 



little or no expense, or risk, can take place in tho transit 
of the produce. Milk and butter is of course a prime 
consideration at all times; lutij from good upland, u well 
made, takes well, and is always in demand for high-fed 
horses ; green cuttings of rye, vetches, lucerne, &c, is 
always of cmiuont service, either for home consumption 
or for sale. The worst of bulky crops, however, is that 
they require a good deal of cartage, if for solo ; a thing 
to bo avoided by small holders; for such incidental ex- 
penses oat up much of the profits. 

NovortholoBs, when a man holds some six or eight 
acres ho will lie necessitated to keep a horse ; for he will 
not only bo driven to plough occasionally, when sped* 1 
labour is scarce, but liis produce will require taking *° 
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market ; and, moreover, if be be & clever and thrifty 
manager, ho will hood be able to load back with town 
manure, which he will ilnd it his intercut to purchase. 

There can be little doubt, that the most profitable way 
of farming such a piece of land would be to make the 
dairy the principal object; corn erops being held sub- 
sidiary to th is. Indeed, we do not aeo what real necessity 
enisls, under such eircumataaces, for corn crops at all ; 
straw for bedding certainly must be had, but whether 
to increase the bulk of manure aa a prime object, de- 
pends on the situation and sine of the holding; for if, 
as before observed, in the suburbs of a thriving town, 
there need be no anxiety about manure, provided the 
bolder manages well. He will, in general, purchase what 
extra manure he will require without feeling the expense. 
Straw, even for bedding, should be held as of secondary 
import ; if it can be shewn (which we do think it can) 
that other things will prove more remunerative ; aud 
that land may be kept under culture for many years, 
without what is termed real — that is to say, laying down 
in gram, for naked fallow is out of the question ; the 
prtmtre of the titties will, before hng, placnfalhuii among 
the things that were. 

Wo have advised thin much, in order to endeavour 
to direct the attention of the holder of such little farms 
to tlie necessity of reconsidering his whulu policy ; and, 
instead of going by any prescribed mode, to chalk out a 
system for himsefr, based on lbs circum stances before 
alluded to, together with a consideration of the demands 
of the locality ; distinguishing carefully those which aro 
temporary or fluctuating demands from those which aro 
uf a permanent character. 

Wo come now to another and important item for 
consideration, and one which, aa we think, should 
he woven into a system adapted to suburban farms. 
Wo here allude to a union, in some degree, of the more 
profitable portions of commercial or market gardening 
vith dairy farming, which, for tlie present, we must 
term the case iu hand. It was before observed, that 
groat facilities offered themselves in such situations for 
obtaining manures; aud we all know that, without a 
liberal manuring what ia termed high culture cannot 
be carried out. The possessor of a few acres has not his 
attention divided, like the ordiuary farmer in tlie country ; 
his matters lay, as it were, all beneath his uyu ; aud if a 
man thus situated should be ouablcd to devote bis whole 
attention to eoine eight or ten acres, and proved skilful 
ia appliances, bow many of tlie more profitable vegetable 
productions might he not combine with tlie course of 
Tanning alluded to; each, too, playing into the other's 
hands, to use a common phrase? 

Kkkpiko or (Jows, especially under a "soiling system," 
or, what wo prefer, a modification of it, is necessarily 

C reductive of hot manure ; and the latter might as well 
1 employed in producing the early delicacies of tlio 
market gardoncr (which aro generally higli-priood) be- 
fore putting on tho land, as lie reeking away its strength 
it tbu cow-house doom, corrupting tho air with fumes 
pernicious to the animal world, but exhilarating to vege- 
tables. 

Certainly, to go thus far, seems a departure from the 
ordinary objects of small farming, but wo consider it as 
much a duty to furnish hints for progress as to give 
mare caleudarial mailer. We bad intended hem to 
lKiiut to a rotation and course of culture aoinowhat in 
detail, but our limits are nearly attained ; and it becomes 
accessary in this stirring month to pay particular re- 
tard to cultural matters. l*erhaps it will be as well to 
deal with them successively, as iu former allotment 
papers. 

Potatoes. — Of course, all those who expect a full crop 
"f sound potatoes have planted the whole by this time. 
Thoae who adopt the " lazy -bed " stylo, or what are 
oadled " bouts," or, in tlie vernacular of Lancashire and 



Cheshire, " butts," should be on the alert to destroy the 
first crop of weeds the moment they appear. In the 
counties above alluded to, this ia done just before the 
potato sprouts are. breaking ground. 

Under tho circumstances of culture there seems no 
reason to object to tho practice, provided the soil has 
been well worked previously to planting. These pcojilo 
plant somewhat shallow, calculating on the additional 
'• soiling," which is intended as a ready modo of destroy- 
ing the first crop of weeds. As far as more tintuutl weeds 
aro concerned this is accomplished; but one great evil 
attends this system — the couch grass, or "twitch," as 
the Derbyshire folks term it, ia only scotched for a few 
weeks, whilst too many of the good country people imagine 
tbey are destroying it. After all, there is nothing like 
the drill system, for we have always considered that 
such well carried out is equal, if not superior, to a 
naked summer's fallow. Lotus advise the allotment 
bolder to stir the ground well, betimes, between bis rows 
□f potatoes, taking care that all cultural matters are 
complete before tho stums begin to fall, and that at the 
last operation not a weed is left The beuoflts of this 
will be found equally groat to tho succeeding crop, and 
a saving of labour will be the sure result iu tho end. 

Swkuk Tuknipb. — in former abutment papers, remarks 
wore made on the immense utility of using some exciting 
or stimulating mixture, in order to got the young plant 
out of reach of tho By as soon as possible. This, in- 
deed, is the prime secret of a mfe crop. The allotment 
gardener, at least, can carry out such practices, for tho 
very soot of his chimney will coino in for the purpose. 
Those who sow swedes to stand will have their young 
plants above ground shortly. As soon as tbey get out of 
tho wny of the fly, let them be singled out: that is to 
say, tho first thinning, which is merely taking care that 
no two plants touch. The hoe should be passed nicely 
through them immediately, choosing a tMiriod neither 
wet nor dry for tho operation. A seed bed of swedes, to 
succeed such crops as early potatoes, should he sown in 
tho first week in May. 'these must be kept free from 
weeds, and not sown too thickly. 

Manuold-wuhtzkl.— Some persons sow this as early 
as tho middle of April, and for hold culture, and where 
land is moro stubborn, it is well to do so. For allot- 
ments, however, under spado culture, whore the soil is 
in better tilth, and richer, and where the young growth 
is moro rapid, the first week in May ia as good a period 
aa any. The drills should bo at least thirty inches apart, 
and tho aoed may be dropped in patches, one foot apart, 
putting about three or lour seeds in a patch. Ity all 
means put some stimulating material alluded to at page 
34!). This will get the young plant rapidly out of 
tho roach of slugs and the aphides, which sometimes 
make sad havoc, especially it the young plant is lazy 
through poverty of soil. Wo will say more about culture 

1'* bss i i-s. — Will now be gettinga nice plant, and cul- 
ture becomes necessary. Let the rows be clean band- 
weeded, and the plants singled out, so as that no two 
touch. Then tlie first dry day let the small hoe be worked 
through the young plants, stirring deeply ; for we have ' 
found that disturbing, and oven cutting away by deep ; 
culture, tho stronger side fibres in lup-roolcdplunls be- 
times, has a tendency to cause tlie root to descend freely ; 
a matter of somo importance. Let tho ground between 
the drills also be well cultivated and cleaned early. 

Uaii iters.— These, sown as advised at page ;I4!I, will 
soon lie above ground. No crop requires more careful 
attention than this, tho slugs are so apt to devour them, 
especially if near hedges or other covers. We advise, ! 
that the moment the plants are appearing every weed 
he completely removed, in order to be able to " lake , 
stock " with ease, at all times ; aud that a dressing, re- ! 
pellaut of the slugs, be applied instantly, not wailing ; 
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until they have commenced their ravages. We use 
tinder ashes from which all the dust has been ejected, 
and all the larger portions removed ; in fact, our sample 
of stuff is about the size of turnip-seed. If such is care- 
full y strewed among the young plants, we will guarantee 
them safe. If this is too tedious, some very coarse sand 
is good; some apply barley chaff. The best of the 
cinder ashes is, that they act as well in wet weather as in 
dry. The slugs cannot bear to travel over such cutting 

Cabbages, Greens, &c.— Of course the cottager has 
got a good plot of spring cabbages, planted in October 
or in February. Where those are planted as a principal 
crop, and are doing well, they may stand for sprouts; 
we would not advise cottagers, however, to encourage 
tbe practice, for their standing so long hinders rotations. 
Nearly all the cabbages requisite may be taken as 
" stolen crops," that is to say, from between existing 
ones, or some about to be sown or planted. We advise 
the allotment holder, therefore, to sow a pinch of cab- 
bage monthly, in May, June, July, and August, choosing 
the dwarf kinds, such as the "Matchless." No doubt, 
green kale, lavage, &c., were sown in April, and it is 
well to make another sowing now. Those who want 
brocoli may sow a pinch now, and again in the end of 
the month. For this sowing he may choose The pro- 
tecting, the very Lute whites, and the Walcheren ; in the 
end of the month, The capes, and Autumn white, or 
Granget. The thousand-headed cabbage should not be 
forgotten, especially by those who hold a greater extent 
of land than the mere cottagers. 

Scarlet Runners and Kiunev Beans. — The former 
of these should be cultivated assiduously by the cottager; 
both must be sown directly, if not already done. Run- 
ners require deep and rich soil, and liberal waterings in 
dry weather, when in full bearing. Sticks of any kind, 
three or four feet high, will suffice, provided their tops 
arc pinched the moment they reach the tops of the sticks. 

General Remarks.— Once more let us exhort the 
allotment holder to he exceedingly diligent. I*t him 
lirst cast his eyes around, and compare the different con- 
ditions of those who try to employ every spare hour, and 
of those who loungo away their time, and then say 
whether a well-cultivated garden is not a stako worth 
playing for. A continual war must be kept up with 
weeds; your neighbour, perhaps, will tell you "it do'nt 
much matter," but do not believe him ; make up your 
mind that every weed robs you of sonic tiling. Select your 
weather carefully for the various operations, for on this 
much depends. A good cultivator watches the sky and 
its indications daily. No man ought to be more weather- 
wise than a good gardener or farmer. Above all things, 
look well to your manure ; do not suffer its strength to 
run into the nearest ditch. Make a point of wheeling 
ordinary soil over the heap now and then, and occa- 
sionally throw that sometime made into a separate heap 
of a conical form, and case it over with soil to keep out 

In succeeding papers wo will endeavour to pursue the 
subjoc* "•"' t| "iii<-'> 'iii' ""f commences ; and wosha" 



iv are the fiti< „„=, ,_,u«tcd; and it ^i.^,.. -. 
Ui us.-ist oiiu uinrt.._. in the anxieties of making 
t of a little, at a lime, too, when all classes aro 



suffering from the depressed state of trade and agricul- 
ture, and no one knows how soon, or how fearfully, his . 
own hour of trial may come. 

The grand essential. I must unweariedly repeat, is to j 
ntrike off every possible expense. It is, I know, a du> 
tasteful remedy, nut tbe only specific. We may, indeed, 
practise rigid carefulness in many ways — in every way; | 
we may lay iu stores at the cheapest possible rate; ire i 
may leave off fires early, and take to them late ; we may 
dismiss three servants at high wages, and replace then ' 
with others of a less expensive stamp ; we may pick oat 
the cheapest recipes from cookery books, and look ; 
narrowly after every scrap that is left from our break- I 
fasts and dinners, — we may do all this, and it is im- 
portant that all this thould be done, but with tin 
system of saving only very little will be gained at the 
end of the year. To economize, and be easy in mind, 
upon a serious reduction of means, we must give up 
superfluities, and even comforts : we must give up two 
servants out of tliree ; we must reduce our bills by not 
purchasing our usual quantities, instead of being satisfied 
with articles at one halfpenny less per pound ; we must 
give up all tilings that are dear, and substitute those 
that are cheap ; and ceasing to consider altogether what 
we want, think only of what we can do without. A 
high -principled mind, vigorous, and self-denying, a- 
peciatiy if sanctified by " the truth," will be enabled to 
perform wonders in the management of an income, 
compared to those who are lamenting their misfortunes, 
without beholding the Hand which bids the cruse of oil 
" stay;" and without cheerfully meeting and co-operating 
with those wants that are sent by our Heavenly Father, 
and therefore are the best for us. 

"A genteel appearance" is an ambiguous phrase, 
which no two persons will probably understand alike ; 
and therefore it is scarcely possible to lay down rules for 
maintaining it. My own interpretation of tbe expression 
is, living itrictly within our income, at whatever sacrifice ; 
preserving the neatness, cleanliness, and decorum of our 
homes, however simple and frugal may be tbe style to 
wliich we are reduced; and ueithcr aiming to do as 
others do, nor becoming slovenly and indifferent because 
we cannot keep up the elegancies to wliich we have 
long been accustomed. A gentleman and a lady must 
be such, in whatever position they are placed by the 
wise decrees of Him who ordereth all tilings ; and their 
own well-bred manners will throw a grace around the 
dignity of ItonourabU poverty, which does in itself possess 
bo much moral beauty when sustained with unrepining 
cheerfulness, that riches and grandeur sink into nothing- 
ness beside it. 

I have, more than once, heard of instances where 
surprising clevernoss has been displayed in the arrange- 
ment and management of a very small income. I know 
that a clergyman, with a wife and eight little children, 
maintains a most creditable appearance upon only one 
hundred pounds per annum, without noise, confusion, 
dirt, or dismay ; hut then the mother rises early, drosses 
all her children, aud devotes herself to the duties of her 
arduous station with all her powers. I shall feel grateful 
to any or my readers, who may be so circumstanced, if 
they will kindly furnish me, through the Editor of The 
Cottage Gardeneh, such hints from their own ex- 
perience as shall assist me, from time to lime, in benefit- 
ing others in similar situations, but possessing less prac- 
tical kuowlcdgo on these important jioints. 

It is of the greatest consequence that the mind should 
be devoted to the duty we havo to perform; this will not 
only sweeten the toil, hut will enable us to make larger 
efforts, and to accomplish more difficult things. When 
young people marry upon nothing, or with very straitened 
means, the least thing they can do lor themselves and 
each other is to carry cheerfully the burden Uiey have 
vowed to bear ; aud if from a competent provision it has 
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pleased God to lay upon us the sharp stroke of poverty, 
it is our first sua most bounden duty to receive the 
affliction with child-like docility, and labour with our 
hands, if necessary, to supply our doily wants. Our 
Father has but recalled the things that are Hib own, to 
bestow when, and how, he pleases — " Wherefore doth a 
living man complain." 

One of the most important steps to take in our daily 
routine is to establish early rising. By this means one 
servant will be able to do almost the work of two ; and 
where the lady is called upon to undertake some, at least, 
of the little household offices so interesting to her to per- 
form, if she loves her husband and her children, it will 
enable her to do everything during the early morning 
hours ; and when her more affluent neighbours are just 
rising from their late breakfast, she will have gained 
nearly half a day upon them, and will be ready to seat 
herself beside the large basket of work, always over- 
flowing where children are concerned. 

I will, in connexion with this subject, mention the 
good effects of early rising, from the practice of a family 
of near relatives, whose means were extremely limited. 
Seven o'clock was the hour of breakfast — an alarming 
intimation to some of my readers ; and by that time 
their three children were dressed and hungry. The 
pretty cottage was in a state of perfect neatness long 
before dinner-time, and the lady busily employed with 
her needle, quite ready to receive her friends who were 
numerous and intimate, and who were yet wholly unsus- 
picious of all she bad been engaged in since five o'clock 
in the morning. The maid servant was always the 
picture of neatness ; the children were hardy, healthful, 
and well-ordered ; and the little domicile of real Imtpi- 
lality was the admiration of all who entered il 



of life. In a small establishment we are 
running all day after hours lost in the morning; and 
there is always hurry, confusion, dirt, and angry tempers, 
where there is much to be done, and no time in which 

Solomon in bis eloquent delineation of " a virtuous 
woman," alludes to her activity — "She riseth also, while 
it a yet night, and giveth meat to her household." Itis 
impossible to retrench effectually without resolutely 
adopting early hours. 

Before entering upon other details, I am anxious to 
enforce the most material points, and to assure my 
readers that if they will only resolve to attempt what I 
have already pressed upon their attention, they will find 
such sensible advantages accruing as will reconcile them 
to much which may not be quite agreeable to their tastes 
atfirst, but which will mako the other departments of 
economy comparatively light. 

A lady has so much in her power — always provided her 
husband will forego the grand essential* which appertain 
mora especially to himself— that if she has only a " heart 
inclined to the testimonies of God," and a diligent hand, 
her home will be one of peace, and comfort, and order- 
liness, under many disadvantages. Let us all remember, 
that the blessing of the Lord is the one thing needful to 
us, whether in prosperity or in adversity ; without it we 
may indeed " rise up early, and late take rest, and eat 
the bread of carefulness" — but our labours will not be 
sanctified, and our Bleep will not be sweet. 

THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S CALENDAR. 
May. 

By Martin DoyU, Author of" Hints to Small 

Farmers." ifc. 

l>rcKS.— The Rouen, Rhone, or Ri.hnn duck— for it is 

'ailed by all these names— is a common variety of the Hutch 

aperies; though, as Mr. lJixon writes, "we might just us 

•eil call them Thames or ' London ducks, 1 or ' Mr. Smith's | 



ducks' — it would puzzle most people to find in what they 
differ from the everyday brown, or white and brown, farm- 
yard duck. 1 ' It lias beeo supposed, Imt incorrectly, that the 



tamo duck is the domesticated offspring of the mallard. 
The old proverb — "we cannot expect tame ducks from a Mild 
duck's nest " — expresses the true answer to that supposition. 
It is more likely to have been imported from the East Indies, 
where ancient travellers have found ducks exactly similar t< 
ours. There are, however, among our tame ducks somt 
breeds which very much resemble the mallard in plumage; 
but. there is one certain mark by which the wild duck may 
always be distinguished from the tame — the blackness of its 
claws. It may be useful for meaner sportsmen in particular 
to bear this distinction in mind. A case in point will prove 
this. A gentleman of our acquaintance saw what he con- 
sidered a flock of wild ducks, last winter, in n sedgy river within 
a few hours' drive of London. Their rich plumage, shaded 
with black, and purple, and green hues, and, more particu- 
larly, their distance from the poultry-yard, led him to tl 
conclusion that (hey were wild. Fully convinced that s: 
brace of mallards were in his power, bang went one of the 
barrels of his fowling-piece, anil about half the (lock met 
untimely death. The remainder moved away, certainly r 
in the style of mallards ; and bang went the other barrel, 
which completed the massacre. The sportsman, elated with 
his success, collected the victims of his error, and sent them 
in pairs — neatly ticketed, and marked " Game " — to 
friends in the city, and, we believe, n brace to the on 
who recognised his tame ducks, which had rambled to 
neighbouring river. If the fowler had been aware of the 
unerring test, according to Col. Hawker, for distinguishing 
wild ducks — viz., black claws — he would have discovered bis 
mistake immediately after the slaughter, if not previously 

The Must, or as it is more generally Called, the Muscovy 
duck, might he found a suitable kind for the inhabitants of 
towns, as it has not the desire for water which other ducks 
have, nor is it of a gadding disposition. It is a dark- 
coloured bird, with a frizzled crest, and originally a native 
of South America. Il is of a very dirty nature, and there- 
fore would bo unite comfortable in the puddle of a confined 
yard. Its peculiarity in not bathing like others of its species 
is remarkable. It will never go near the water if it can 
help it; but prefers the stable, or even the piggery, to the 
clearest stream. This is accounted for, according to Mr. 
Dixon, by the curious fact, that the I'eutluTs dn not resist 
wet as well as those of other water birds. The quill and 
tail feathers become soaked and matted like those of a hen ; 
so that if very long cm the water, notwithstanding its buiiig 
nebbed footed, it would sink and he suffocated. Its eggs 
arc well -flavoured, and the flesh is delicate, if eaten when 
[he bird is young; therefore, in the. cumin;: kcjimisi, wln-u 
ducks will bo welcome with the approved accompaniment id 
green peas, il cannot reasonably be rejected, though we may 
doubt the expediency of recommending it in place of the 
other kinds which occupy our poultry-yards. 

The While Aylesbury duck has a formidable rival for 
popular favour in the Itouen tribe. Mr. Daily, an eminent 
ljondim dealer in useful and ijniniiieiiial imiii11.it, giies pre- 
cedence tii the ltimen i" his lis), in which tliivu vm-teiie, 
only are named, viz., the It.-ueu, the Labrador, or Buenos 
Ayres, and the Aylesbury. For a drake of oillier of the two 
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first-mentioned breeds ho charges Ida, and for one of the swarming ; for tho mounor of doing it I must refer to The 

Inst Os (Id. On the othor hand, the prize list of tho Bir- Cottaue UAiuiF.tiER, voL ii, p. 41. Those- persona, also, who 

mingham and Midland Counties uxlrihition of poultry for ore now about to eommeuco bee -keeping (which I hope are 

December next places tho Aylesbury first, and tho Itouon not u few) must bo preparing to uiuko their paranasal in. 

second, luid names no otlier sort. mediately, for tho first May swarms aro the only ones liej 

Yet tlie Labrador dunk deserves somo notice. From Mr. should begin with ; and such swarms, if projicrly managed, ■ 

Dixon's invaluable work we loom ttiu pnrtictilan respecting will by tho end of July mora than repay their proprietors tit 

this variety. Tho Zoological Society received it from ISuonns amount given fur them, besides tho possosaion of an eicd 

Ayrcs under this name; but in tho south of England it bears lent stock for another year; indeed, I never purchased uni 

tho name of the Black Indian, duck, which Mr. Dixon be- thai dill not. [Sen Til* CoTTAilB (iAHIiinei!, voL iL, p. lfttl 

Neves to Isi tlio true title, as all our tame importations are IVkiisatioh. — Much bus been said anil written to me 

from the KnsL "Tho feet, legs, and entire plumage should lately upon tho subject of fumigation, yet this is a pniccj* 

Ih: black — a few while feathers vmJ) occasionally appear ; but that 1 lun not at all partial hi ; and, an far as my expericute 

I have bad some birds," says Mr. Dixon, " that were immu- boa gone, it is one which J have never yul bad occasion to 

eiilato, uinl such shoidil be the model of tho breeder. The resort to in a single instance, for even in Uio moat dilficalt 

bill also is block, with a slight undor-tinge of green. Not operations I iiave always found a puff (and that a very little 

only I) ur.li and bock, but the largor feathers of the tail one) of tobacco -smoke to bo all-sufficient. Ah I have said 

mill wings, ore gilt with metallio green; tin; femalo also lefbi^ gentleness is the best prntet'tioii ; still, if by any little 

exhibits slight traces of tho ssiae ilecoralion." It appears accident the hecs shouhl become irritated, a slight puff <i 

also — and this is a very curious distinction indeed, thut iho tnl mem -smoke quiets them at once. Ouo reason for my not 

eggs which they lay nt the beginning of the season are bluek, being partial to fumigation is, that I could never seethe 

and Unit this discoloration, which gradually fades away, is necessity fur it; nnd another reason is, that all the bees 

occasioned by an uily uiattur, wliioh does not outer into tho which 1 have seen thus treated an: sluggish awl inactive fur 

enliru shell, but may bu scraped off with the nail, 'their soiuo davit after tho operation, besides tunny of theni haring 

wild Uavour causes tiiein to bo much esteemed ; and as tliey been killed. Now, this in the early spring, or in the midst 

ore as easily reared as any other ducks, there seems every of the honey gathering season, is certainly of great eonse- 

reason to suppose Ihey will become general fuvouriles, from quenro, especially when wo are told that a prosperous colunj 

then extreme beauty. of boos will iu n single iluy of tho latter season collect from 

DireKi.iMis. — It is to be remembered, that ducklings do- four to six pounds of honey, 

signed for the table should not hove access to more water Tayi.ors Ihfiiovku Ajutkuih ll/vs Hivs.— I undeislauil 

Ihou may sufiiuo for drink and for toilet purposes. Meal of tliot a new edition of Taflar'i ttce-Ktafur't Manual will icrj 

any kind, will i or with out potatoes, is tho best substance for sln.rtly appear, in which inuutifiD will be made of tlio latust 

fattening tlioiti. The gross matter on which they would improvements in this hive; and I beg In say, in ruply tolas 

feed, if permitted to do bo, would import a strong ami olTen- verj man) iippliemioin line,. I have had respecting it, that it 

sivo Hnvour to the flesh. Ducks are pre-eminently suited to is now made mid sold, with the hitest improvements, lij 

the circumstances of tho cottager who has a garden, from Messrs. Neighbour and Sun, l'JT, High llntbum, Loudon, 

their great hardihood of constituUoii, aud tho facility with and by Mr. Baxter, cabinet maker, Rirry St. Edmunds. 

abounds; yet, though they will eat garbage of any kind, and .,..,;,,., ,,.,.. , rfnw .,.i :? . .,i f ,.,,„, „-,:„, __, „,,,„„ t i, „. m .1 t 

ba dotflobJd, .fcw. il* fod duripp; proparAboo for tho bible lir ll ., lM „ ^ il(( , ll|v , n ^ ^ avoi(lod ^0, te to 

or. n, r«ik food Under otb.r oronmiUojco,. lot tbort, , , „ ,„ „ „. ,.;„,„„, ,„ „,„ ,„„,„ ^ tai 

lollo. .tar •>« -nd ,ot .,, 1Kb 11,., b.„ . t.o., „„ ,,„ „, ,,„,„,, r „J „„, J„ ,,„„ . , lv „, M 

toino.tai. fro,„ U,o .odulgooro of U,o„ oolurol o,.,;rl„™ ,,,,„ ,„„,",„ „„„„. „,„,„ „,„ Mu i .,„ b „ ^, o,, 

wbolho „bo for „.,„,, dm, too,, mi .11 ho «no,l. »,d U ^ < _^i u ,_ 1 _ 1 , ra ,|, n J 1 2 k | 

•o„o,lUo ,,,o,u,» no.tacm, Ubk«r, poddlo., o, ..m- rf J,J, , ,,;;„„;,„.„ JLiloral to bo .or, tojS 

ion, in initdoj pomtH. U| t] , ( osoooo,H, ^o nbon oivou hi largo 

U m , boo,, .01, 1<0,1LT«»._,S,„0, lb. 00„,».„00„,.„t , ] „,„t i „„ > , „„,„„„. %„ ',„„„; oxoortaot.t, b, 4 

»,™s.oMh.r. ,,, ore r^uo,tb»l,,,l,o poult,, .,,,,„ ,or,l >,„ ,„„, „„„, , n , ,„, „ ,, ,',,,,,'n,, of ,„ 'Jg, 

S ''•"' r f™"> "' ; JI """ "'"' "*•■ »,'' »»S" »"""- ».l»l« l.r/„,.„,„ loa ll,t ,l„ Moil prof, _ »ilb tbobo..; 

„l,o. PI,., ,,,o to ,tmll, o»0r,,o,,, ll„,„ t: , tlojb.vo „„,.„,„ „|„, „ ,„,,,„, u.o,. ,.]"„,, lot i,„|f„^J t„ U,„„. 

jbund^oo|lbi. 1 bo,-,lb»l.,,d, foodt,uUurJ,„d,lboro- „,, „ a „ „,„, „,„,,, , h „. ajs „ l]vc . „ ,, „„ 

tm »o doobt booobotJ V, tb.«. „rprl»i„ S ■ It mi, 1- oi,.„ oithor ot tbo top of . lis 

whom thorn is an opening, by tying hidf a dozen sticks 

BEK-KRKPKH'S CALENDAR.— M.tv. together and covering them with a 1h>i or small hive, or 

i, , „ „,, p ... r „ -,. „ , ,,.,,. oven with o nowcr-pot, or at tlio bottom, us in the common 

Uy J. II. ftyrw, £*/., Author of the Mqrt 0«A," , tmw ^ by pa fi£ „ fow B , ioks b J ^ enlrancu> for, 

milike liquid food, it does not attract robbers nor cause 

l.KLmimirr, shining M.iy ! with what pleasure are we all liijliiiog, .Jthmmli ifiven in the day lime. One of my friendii 

liKikuis forward to its arrival as the harbinger of summer, supposes it to bo ilia lemon flavour in Uie barley-sugar Uiat 

but especially to him who after a long coufiu.iiient of six i s KO pleasing to tho bees, but 1 have within the last few 

mouths to a sick room is its approach .loubly welcome, days hud some inado without lemon, mid when both kinds 

IWswoot, lutlrny days wtil invito the cm >;d. scent to a fro- aro offered to them nt the same tiino tho preference is given 

intent ramble m the fields without the risk of danger from to tho latter; 1 have tried tho same- also in liijuid food, the 

lunching winds. And who has made so vast mi altera- lemon-flavoured is rejected f.-r that without it Another 

'ion between January nnd May,— and who is it Hint speaks friend suggests it to lie ils doHoiic'.centnnliuo (that is, itlio- 

nuu the womis mid from tho fields « Arise, mid come uwny ! mn m.riar. when expn-ed U) the nir), conibinctl with its 

or, lo! Uio winter is past, tho lam is ever ami gone, the highly purified state, which in all probabibty is Uio Into 

lowers appear on the earth, the time of tin: ninging nf hiids reason, for hero are no crystals to contend with, nor any 

s come, and tlio voice of the turtle is heard iu our l.oui, ' disposition t-> form crystals, of which both loaf-sugar anil 

.ulllowho-'spako, and it waa done,— who commanded, and sugm-cuiely consist, nnd honey, even when crystolLicd, is 

t stfiod fast!" Our little favourites, too, by Ulis tiiuo will useless to the liens, and is east outof tbo hive by them. It 

imenced in good earnest all th.ir operntions ; the is c.irlainly must eoineiiieiil U) be able to pitsll a few slicks 

' ■ """'" ' ' " ^n a favourable one, and nuuiv of barley sugar un.ler u weak hive, and to know thai by so 

""'-■ ■"•« p—^nerauH would huvo beeu doing they are made secure from want for a titna. The idea 

'■■.-■.' '"' , ' . of t-xpense may ho n consideration with sonio pei-sons at first 

-'eaini!! iriendi that tins seeing barley sugar nonminonilcd fortius purpoac, but upon 

'i-ying boxes, glasses, and jnouiiy it will lie fniind that it may be purchased for less 

"" h are out mtended for than a shilling a pound, and il may be made for siipcuw, 
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therefore it is not at all a more expensive mode of feeding Ad o/ Hatching. — The following is canons, and the 

than with loaf-sugar or with honey.' result of observation :— 

rifttciusiMS SwABMS.-It will lie better for those persons ,. Manjr „,,„.„„,, llavc pos j Live ] T insisted, and some have 

whose intention it is to purchase swarms, to select those gnne s() 11u . as U| s „ y Ull , y huvo seo „ Lt> Ulftt Ule parellt fow1 

buds of hives they prefer, and to seid tteni to Uie person d 1(t . ( .. ikls tlle „- at t]l0 propor (j rae f r tho chicken to hatch. 

whom the swarms are purchased that the bees may be hived ()n tilv ^(mry, nature has provided tlie chicken with an 

into (hem; and it must be remombered that the BWWin pur- r,,,,,,^,,,, perfectly adapted to procure its own exit; and if 

chased must be removed to Uie place it is intended toremain ilt ,. sl[l;llw HartwlaofUw shell is broken, even after the 

in for the summer upon the oveninn til the day on wl.iHi it cll j,. kl .„ haa forced open a bole, it will, in most instances, 

swarmed ; this is nk.s* <m/wW, lor if dekye.l even Ull the bleC(1 ^ , ten ,tli — Uio whole interior surface of the egg being 

next morning its destruction will, in aU probability, be the mT(lire( i witq „ beautiful (issue of veins and arteries, which 

result- .... . buve served to convey nourishment to the little animal in an 

Queen Waws ate only now making tlieu- ajmearance, Mid imperfect slatc . when the chicken has broken through the 

should be destroyed as much as possible, for each one be- gh(siL it laJS nbout , we]vu houril w gain stren gth from tho 

comes tlio founder of a nest, computed to contain at least gjnjospherta air. and to enable tho lungs to become perfect 

:Mi,(Kia robbers. The desUnetioo ..I' the qneeua, therefore, » w iht! tunatona oonsoquent on breathing; the chicken grows 

important both to the gardener as well as to the apiarian, in aiyB ^j ,i cvc i,,p m cnt from inhaling the atmosphere, and 

and I havo found tho syringe a very useful instrument, it. Bwdls out fmnl tll(J m teiw; ( | jj: . r r)ri , v < t i 1(! remains „f tho 

cnecting this object; as soon as they are seen to alight dis- ^ jnW iw ^ , )¥ t]ll , |L;lm| „ : . . llsi . tl|f , mtost i nes {w \ lK ] t 

charge a syringe full of water upon tliera, which is sure to in „ ,-fiicksiii are formed onUidotlie body), and in likeraauner 

tiring Uiem to tho ground, when Uiey may be crushed easily lho Moild filing tile fa ane of v( . ma ground tho inner surface 

with UlO foot. u f rjie shell, is forced into the system, when the interior 

surface of the shell becoming thus in a manner frco, the 

mTiTTi^Tir iriivitiKr ulUo Mlilllal makes another movement, as the head is bent 
ARTIFICIAL HArCHIM*. down mldcr tho right vin& ^^ l]l0 hm on the back, and the 
The art of hatching eggs artificially by the aid of ovens legs doubled up in front, gives a slight rotatory movement, 
his been long practised in China and in Egypt ; whilst of and turns the body gradually round in the shell. At each 
later years, m Europe. M. Reaumur, the celebrated naturalist, movement, the instrument supplied by nature for the pur- 
reduced the practice to a system, adopting any source of heat pose * is forced to make a fresh opening. Thus, by a scries 
that would keep np a regular temperature of 90". He also of thrusts, the shell is cut about three quarters of tho dis 
invented hollowoovera (being lowboieslined with fur), wldch tanco around, when tho remaiuder breaks ; the end of the 
be namod artificial parents, for the chickens to brood under, shell then npons like the lid of a box, and the chicken finally 
Since the time of M. Reaumur, wo have seen one or more pushes his way out, when, in a very few hours, he is able to 
contrivances for hatching, in which the heat was supplied by stand or run alone, — tho remains of the volk and white of 
a constantly burning jet of gas. lastly, Mr. Cantello, of 4, tho egg, not used in his construction within the egg, serving 
Leicester-square, London, has invented an apparatus for for nourishment to the system until ho learns to cat." 
carrying on artificial hatching upon a large scale. Some of Carri n/ xw-j* Much has been said relative to tin) 
the results of his experience be has published in a pamphlet, inillri , m ,. ,.^,, t , ; lf d „, ,, ansrort of for iucubgUon, and 
well worth the sixpence charged for it, angled A Practscal it J , |a3 eyeu becn Mwrtod ^ J^ hy waU;r fc m . 
Exposition of the CanMomanSgMtcm of Hatchsy Xggs, *Y„ j urious _ , do n(lt Bay aM „, w |nln ,osely shaken with 
b, HyAro-incHbato*. From this we will make a few extracU. rfolonce wiU nrodo«» a diiekcD. This 1 have never tried ; 
Mr. CanteUo urges the unportanco of applyuig heat to the ^ , cw SQJ "^ tbcy wi| , halcJl ^ after ^ onhllazy 
egg from above it; in which mode of application we tlo not carriiufe of aiiny OT {ony nlilea , )¥er „„„$— „,#&, provid.»l 
see any unportapca, for under the hen, when sitting close, u [iuv0 bcen wcU ..^^j. I haye llutcllt . a maBy fillB 
there u. one uniform temperature and she turns the eggs chi( . k „ ns from , m $£ had travelled by rail one hundred 
daily. NorisMr.Cantouoenti^tothe.hscovory-'thattlie miwH ^j L ^^ siytv , | l;1 ,i„.^ I,,.,..,, bou-Lt ..ruvioualy in 

blood-heat of the feathered tribe is 1IWV because many thj . „,.,,!,,, nl „ , (n ,;,„„ " ° ' J 

veare ago, in the Memoire of the Geneva Natural History .. E ^ Ul , rni ^ k ,„, in ht , OT clmff tl|ere 

Society, Dr. l(erger stated, that the tomperatnre ol wntor- ■ (lnwl:Vrl . (l ,. u „,„,.,, ■,„. „, tj bUA , , 

fowl is 1D8-, of domestic fowls, 1U7-, and of pigeons, 11)0- adopted with au^saTra., oaU This is, of all otl.ei>. the 

I Thornton' i Animal Chcm., tSW). raost economical packing for eggs; for whilst the packer 

Turning E-jyi. — " The fowl," says Mr. Cuutello, " leaves supplies the othor at his own cost, ho reaps several advan- 

liflr nest eveiy day, in search of food, for twenty or thirty tuges from using <iaLs. Ho charges lho current price for his 

minutes; this most be imitated also, as the temporary loss oats; he will have no broken eggs (a great item) ; the eggs 

uf heat has the effect of causing the air at the butt end of are packed in smaller compass, and unpacked with a better 

the egg to diminish in bulk, and the vaonnm is filled by a appearance ; they require much less lime to p:ick, as the oala 

fresh supply, drawn in for the nourishment of tho germ. are thrown on in alternate layers with tho eggs, fill up alt ui- 

"The eggs must be moved three times a day— rooming, terstices, and the two together form almost a solid body." 

scon, and night,— which prevents the adhesion lOf _any part of Wo have some other passages marked for extraction, but 

the fluid to the shell, and also gives the small blood-vessels ,, ave 8eU , ote|1 ^^ to millI|(i0 ^^ w)l0 dl;siro moru mfor . 

x better opportunity to spread around the aurfaco of tho egg. malioD ^ purchase tho work. To those who do purchaso it. 

This is effected by nature : when tho fowl leaves her nest, or „ e axe ^^ w ^ , „„,.;„„ totimA being led away by Mr. 

returns to it, she naturally disturbs the eggs; and also, trom CanteUo's calculation of profits. He presuraesupon eighteen 

any change she may make m her position while upon her bateliings annually, whilst practical imnl try- keepers say that 

uest; and also, as she pulls the eggs up against her sides it y usolosH w lmU , h iv lbl , will[ ,, r llK „ alli , : fur no „„„ „;([ 

with her bill; this has given rise to tho supposition that she ttnftUo y,,, ^^ littulKlant ^ ^^ Utl! cnickcns . Ai , Hilli 

larefnlly turns her eggs." Mr. Cantellos calculation of profit is founded upon rearing 
more than SI chickens out of every HHi hatched, whereas wo 

_ _ __, . . a. «__._Ui „,. have seen an admission from him thai B(l pur cent is a safer 

»rjE£SKVi» "^5r™;H D ."s.*r,t"i..r: <*, ™ -^ » ^**. u»%, ^T.™ i^. >«,. 

FnUe An ud ukc ofribe lenm u it ri»™ ; let it Imil fln mmm™ j cannot speak from our own knowledge, of parties adopting 

•min it thmui* • ttmrnj (woollai dcrthli return it inta the nuEepu j^ K¥ stem and tlieu abandoning it as unprofitable. 

u4 «Dtilw boilina it unlit the >ynip hM becuroi tluck. Mill thai UM 

Ivaair of ■ •poor, bem* Jippid into It, »nd thru (ilungEd Icdon ™"J^j 

i'KTb ■dVcHatlj'boiM. On ■ aMlfala •l»i,'or a luaje china * A uull ihirp urnmid on lbs tip of tan bill. 

■lib, wall buttanii, pour the ijrup tloog io line, of the IhictneM the 

■litk. vt reoulred; take hoU of (he .tick. »t rach enrt whUit hot and 

i"*t thcia. The lanwn aaTuur Li giTea hjr dropping into the (trap ten 

*— of oil it h*™ Jul bafom pouring tho ■irup upon tho stall, 
"ritner the ail of knoDs nor the atraiaing through the tawny arc rc- 
Hitiicd ia roakiiuj barit j-iu B ar for best. 



THE COTTAGE GARDENER 
HEATING A SMALL PIT Oil FllAME. 



The abort] is a sectional drawing of an apparatus I 
have invented for wanning a large two-light frame, as a 
forwarding pit to a small conservatory. And an 1 am sure 
that my success warrant* my recommending it to other 
amateurs who hare the same dislike to manure-beds ns my- 
self, I send you an explanation for working the same, and 1 i 
am satisfied that no mode can beat it for economy, both in ' 
first coat, and in keeping up a cheap and regular heat. | 

In the first place, the stove is a mere cylinder of sheet iron i 
rivet ted. It is four feet long, and has a ring inside at 1, for ' 
the fire-bars to rest on. 

2 is a small sliding-door to admit air under the grate-bars, ] 
or to draw up higher than the bars if required. j 

3 is the cylinder itself, four feet long by eight inches wide, 
inside. 

4 is the first cover with a draught hole in it, to be regulated 
by a sliding shutter or regulator 

The cylinder has o ring round it outside, four inches from 
the top, with a tapering edge that the conical top, 0, may lit 




Set the cylinder stove in one corner of the bed, or frame 
and bed; the tank H, on bricks, as well as the pipes, 7, 8, »; 
make a hole in the slate over the tank, H, and set a draining- . 
pipe upright, 11, so that (he top of this pipe will be above the 
soil of the bed. This will give moisture and a gentle gleam, 
which, if not desired, can be stopped with a alate or sod- 
cover. The drain pipe, also, is the place to feed the tank with 
fresh water. I filled up my pit with broken bricks, about nil ' 
inches above the pipes, and then hud sods and bark on them, j 
and thus obtain a nice bottom-heat. 

I have placed toy two-light frame on brick-work, two fed 
high, l'i, and placed a small door at the part nearest the 
stove door, as shewn hy the dotted lines at 111, for the purpose 
of admitting the draught to the fire, and removing the ashes 
when wanted. The fire-bars must not be more than three- 
eighths of an inch apart, or the fuel will be greatly wasted bj 
dropping through before it is consumed. I have no douk 
but that a patent for this machine would pay me, but I hare 
not the time nor inclination to take one ont, but wish to 
diffuse the knowledge of it through your valuable pages, and 
*hall bo glad to give any further explanation through the 
same medium. W. X. W. 



i A has a two-inch pipe to conduct the gas out of the pit. 
This stove is fed with chrirooid, by removing the lid, i, and 
filling the cylinder, :l ; and I may here say that this stove will 
bum -W hours, but 1 work mine for -U hours. It will snfh 
cienlly heat the air of any largo two-light frame ">■ ■« - 1 
for heating the bed, or rather the until* ■■"* - 
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THE THYSIC GARDEN. 

Jlij a Physician. 

Mat.vace?,. — "The uniform character of this order," »*" 
Dr. Litidlcy, "is to abound in mucilage, and to be totallj 
destitute of all unwholesome qualities." It is not, therefore, i 
a matter of wonder that their virtues were so extravagantly | 
extolled by the rude practitioners of former days : tliey toonil i | 
them harmless, consequently, they tried them for every j I 
malady, and wherever recovery followed the plant adminia- | 
tered had all the cretlit of it. i 

Under the hcatls of the two species which I propose to 1 
tlescribi', I shell mention the properties which really belong I 
to them ; but before lining so, 1 must just refer to two other 
plants of interest in this order— one is the Hollyhock 
(Allium niico), from which all those Wautiful varieties of 1 
this nohle anil majestic plant have heen derived — ornament- 1 
ing, ns they do, our rjiirilcn vaV.s with their gay and stately I 
aspect; the other is the tiiissyi-iuni ki-rluirrum, from tin-" 1 
heads, or seed vessels, of which is obtained that most valu- < 
able commodity, cotton. I may add, tliat that favourite 
garden flower, the Jlibiiciu, also belongs to this order. 

Maujjw (,1/Vr« tylvrttri*. — Few persons could bo fonnit 
in the rural districts of Kngland who do not know that com- 
mon plant, the mallow. Its handsome lilac flowers, ami 
numerous leaves, render it a conspicuous and piclnresqut* 
object on almost every mail-side ; and its curio iLtly-fonneiB- 

I seeds are often played with and eaten hy country eluldrcu^r 

I and enlled by them "cheeses:" 
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The crumpled Med we nil • cheese. " 

The emollient projtcrties which all parts of the plant, and 
particularly the mot, possess have raised it high in the 
esteem of our predecessors. Tliey used a decui-lion of it. for 
the cure of nearly every form of inflammation , whether 
externa] or internal. It is of considerable efficacy in any 
irritntinn of the throat or the alimentary canal, ns well us for 
bringing forward any tumours or swellings. The French, at 
present, use it to a much greater extent than we do: with 
tlii'iu it is ii favourite poultice ; while we commonly use it ns 
> fnmantation. The common mallow is a must useful sub- 
stitute for those who cannot procure the marsh mallow; but 



Mahsh Mallow (Allium -ffirhialis) e— like the plant last 
described, the marsh mallow yields from the whole hark, 
luil especially from the roots, a plentiful, tasteless mucilage, 
which is salutary in moat cases of irritution. That well 
known French lozenge, the Pate du gnimauve, is a prepara- 
tion made from this plant; and is a very effectual remedy 
for coughs, hoarseness, nr sore throats. Cur less civilized 
progenitors naed an equally efflcacioris, thougli ruder form, 
uf prescription : they boiled the roots hi water, with a little 
honey, or else in milk, and drank the beverage. 

In diarrhrr-o, and other diseases where there is much irri- 
tation and inflammation, from one to three pints of the 
decoction may be taken daily with great benefit. Wounds 
and bruises ura often treated with advantage with this fluid 
as a fomentation ; and the juice of the plant, with linseed 
meal, makes an excellent poultice. 

HvfKUJCiNEJi. — Although no wild or cultivated species of 
the order Hyperieinea: aro now used in medicine, by regular 
practitioners, yet there are three native Eugli-li species 
uliich have long been accounted specifics in certain diseases, 
md these I propose to speak of. 
I The order contains no very remarkable plants. They alt 
possess an abundance of a yellow .juice, which resembles 
gamboge, and is slightly purgative. Most of them are hitter, 
and somewhat astringent, whence they have been used as 
febrifuges. The bright yellow blooms of various species of 
Hypericum, or St. John's Wort, are common ornaments to 
our roads and hedges ; the tine golden colour of one kind, 
tinged, as it is, with red [Hypericum ptilchritm), makes it a 
very striking object; and so numerous are the flowers upon 
a single stalk, that the poet Cowper has well spoken of it as 



ers, like iliit. 



clothing 



■ "tender rod", 



TitbaS, OB Park Leaves (Hypericum Aailrostrmum). 
The tutsan is the largest leaved of any of our species of 
Hypericum, and is to bo met with in the moist woods of 
some parts of England, though not very plentifully. It is, 
however, a very common plant hi gardens, where its solid 
leaves and fine orange blooms render it a desirable and 
showy tenant. 

It derives its former KngUsh name from a barbarous cor- 
ruption of the French fa loiile juiine — the leaves being for- 
merly much used for fresh cuts or wounds. Its specific 
name is a compound of two Greek words, sij/iiifyiiip mini* 
Moorf — from the claret-coloured juice which the leaves givo 
when squeezed ; their scent then Ls very aromatic. Tills 
juice is said to possess tonic and astringent properties; but 
its application to the cure of wounds is the only use which I 
have ever made of it, and in this it is very serviceable. 

St. Pf.teb's Worn (Hypericum t/Haitriingulart), Sr. 
John's Wort (Hypericum perforatum). — The medical pro- 
perties of these two plants are so little different, that they 
may lie used iniliscrimiuately for the purposes for which 
Ihey may be required. As yet, however, it is not well known 
liuw they act upon the human system, and on this account 
1 have been loath to experiment with'lhem. Their taste is 
astringent and bitter, and hence they are probably tonic. 
They have been found beneficial in some inflammatory 
diseases of the kidneys, and have even been accounted as 
febrifuges ; these, and some other testimonies to their vir- 
tues, would seem to entitle them to further trials. 



To these plonts some small interest attaches, from the 
superstitious notions which were formerly connected with 
them. A very disrursivc writer, about lOll years irgo, in 
living au account of different plants thus speaks of these : 
If superstition had not been the father of tradition, ns well 
as ignorance the mother of devotion, these herbs had found 
'" er names to be known by; but we may sav of our 
forefathers as St. Paul did of the Athenians— "I perceive 
many things that ye are too superstitions." The St. 
Peter's Wort liseth up greater and higher thau the St. John's 
Wort; and good reason too — SL Peter being the greater 
apostle (ask the Pope else;) ; for though God would have 
the saints equal, the Pope is of another opinion." The 
common people in France and Germany gather the St. 
Johns Wort with great ceremony on St. John's day, and 
hang it up in their windows ns a charm against storms, 
thunder, and evil spirits. It was also formerly carried about 
by the people of Scotland as a charm against witchcraft ai 
cnchaiilouiil ; and in some parts they still believe that ropy 
milk. — which they suppose to he under some malignant 
influence — can he cured by being milked afresh upon the 
herb. Itoth species are common in Britain. 

THE HOUSEWIFE. 

seeing a new series of papers commenced, the readers 
of The Cottahk G.i]iiji:m:j< will nami-ally inquire, " What 
am I to expect from them ? " " On what subjects are they 
to treat?" "What class of readers are they designed for?' 
I will, therefore, commenco by explaining my wishes, ami 
answering these questions. In the first place, the class of 
readers whose attention I hope to enlist, whose welfare I 
have ut heart, and to whom I hope to be of some little assist- 
ance, are the wives and daughters of men in the middle and 
lower ranks of life. Women who work and labour during 
the day, perhaps not actually in gaining their daily bread, 
but in those offices which, although they do not bring mo 
hi, prevent its being wasted by having a needless number of 
servants) to perform duties which ever; sensible person in 
that rank of life has a pleasure in undertaking. The subjects 
on which 1 intend touching are numerous, including various 
arts, winch, if properly understood, would make a small 
income apriear a tolerable one, by the air of comfort which 
would pervade the household where such nits were prac- 
tised. Occasionally, I hope to treat 011 the management of 
a dairy, the cow -shod, pig-stye, and hen-roost, as well as on 
the more Mrdeiitiiry occupations, such us" making and mewl- 
ing." I trust, also, whilst puiuting out the necessity of at- 
tending carefully to our earthly duties, I may be the humble 
means of reminding you that this world is not our " abidin 
city," that it is not our home, but that we are placed here t 
prepare lis for that kingdom which has been promised to 
those who glorify their heavenly Father — " Whatsoever we 
do, let lis do all to the gh.ry of God." And let Us all rem 
ber, that whether we read or whether we write, a day is 
approaching (to many of us how very near!) when we shall 
have to give on account for even- idle word, and each mis- 
pent hour. Let us, therefore, work whilst it is colled to-day. 
Let ns remember, also, this precept, " Whatsoever thy band 
flndeth to do, do it with all thy might." This shews us that 
whatever we undertake should be done thoroughly — •* If a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing it well." No 
pains should be spared, no trouble grudged, wliieh will help 
to make the earnings of the husband or father last as loug 
as possible. 

The past winter has been a trying one both for fanners 
and labourers, but I hope many a heart has been cheered 
and " kept up " by the energy and forethought displayed by 
the manager of the household. A busy and, I hope, a better 
time is fast approaching, and the privations which man. 
fear, have been forced to undergo, will be forgotten amidst 
the happiness and bustle of full employment. Let the ' 
of the labourer carefully save ever) penny that is not abso- 
lutely required for the daily wants of the family. In many 
villages a club is established, into which the poor can pi 
penny or twopence a week. At Christmas the savings 
given out, and soma money added to each member's sub- 
scription. This is nn excellent arrangement tor we 
know how difficult it is to save any money the poor espe- 
cially feel this. How often after a little hoard bos been 
made does it disappear in a glass or two of "something 
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liot;" and should the children happen to peep into the old 
lug, or under (ho cup in which Hie store, of halfpence has 
)r-.'» put, what shrill voice-; sir.i heard oil round hiding for 
i fnkn or sumo lollipops. Tln-ri'.onv, tab; my advice, uiul if 
lien! is n puiiuy-i-liiii in your neighbourhood, belong to it. 

1 laving written thus fur nboul my poorer friends, I think 1 
had bolter devote the remainder of my allulred space to ti few 
ivcir.es on pro | mviii^- She usuii! dinner fur n luliomvr's family. 
Tim articles const! tilling Iho dinner vary in different conn- 
lies, and according to what in grown in llio "Allotment 
liardcns." In ray part of Iho world, peas, potatoes, onions, 
anil broad, nit]] a littln whey, butter, or dripping in, I imi 
sorry lo say, the usual fare Mont is seldom touched, unless 
n pig is fiiltod ; and oven then Iho greater part of it is sold. 
A little management, a tittle knowledge, would improve tbm 
meal. A few pone* expended on sheep's troltors, or scraps 
of moat, would turn the oilier ingredient into more nourish- 
ing diet, an<l the family would ho fed in a comfortable man- 
ner, and without any extra expense. 

Siiekv's I-'eet, or 'I'mrni-ns as the butchers call them, 
contain a great deal of nourishment ; thoy arc usually taught 
all ready for dressing, and cost one penny each. liny a 
couple of them not Saturday nt marker, and also 1 Hi of 
damaged rice, tho price of which is tliren halfpence. When 
you wish to dress them, proceed iii iho following manner:— 
I'nt a tablesponnfnl of dripping into your saucepan, with 
two tnblospoonsfut of water. Have ready In put in directly 
ibbles some shred onions anil carrots. Keep (hem over 
tin; fire i'nr three minutes, siiriiu;; it. nil the. time, then put 
as nuieh water as you require, and mid tho trotters and half 
Iho rico thai, you purchased. Cover thu saucepan closely, 
nnd let it stow for throe hours. Now for the potatoes! Wash 
Litem well, hut do not peal them, they are always bettor and 
more wholesome when boiled in their "jackets." l'ut them 
into a saucepan half-full only of colli water, with a little salt 
When nearly soft enough, strain tho water off, cover the 
saucepan close, and leav-o it on tho hob for tho steam to finish 
cooking them, lly attending to these simple ilireel ions, you 
will have dry mealy potatoes. When ready to begin dinner, 
pour out yonr soup into a basin, keeping hock tlie hones (which 
■ ill again flavour a little onion broth), Help each person 
o some of tho rice, anil let the potatoes and bread be soaked 
n the hrolh. I am siu-o tho whole party will agree thai, thin 
dinner is a very great improvement on those they have been 
n the habit of seeing. A PftltKl). 

WILT) FLOWEKS OF MAY. 
As a new feature in The Cottaok Gaiiiisneh, we purpose 
ti present our flower-loving readers with a monthly paper on 
lative wild flowers, noticing particularly those peculiar to the 
month, ami giving n iletii.il of such lncis relating to their history 
and properties as may lie likely lollnd general inleresL Among 
all the months in Iho year, no one is so richly adorned in 
floral garlands as tho merry, merry month of Way. The lap 
of "flowery May "is full to overflowing wi 111 the beauteous 
favours of Flora's hand. Her lovely genu are bursting 
into life and lieauly all around us; they enamel the fresh 
given meadow ; the placid slrenm reflects their fairy forms ; 
Iho leafing woods shelter them from the noonday sun, and 
tun mild breath of evening is made balmy by their fragninnc. 
In the hedges and bushy places the Traveller's Joy (I7r- 
Hn/is vita/in) is already sending forth its fragrant blossoms, 
which, nlieii liny ludc, give, place to the ntit less Wsiilifid 
Seeds, with their lung, silky, nnd feathery owns. This is a 
ory ornamental plant for twining through bushy shrub- 
tries, anil decking old ruins, and, according to Smith, the 
eeds retain their wgctalivo properties for many years if 
1* dry. In the slnuly woods Sim Aneiiinne (Aaemmte 
-1'iiHinwi) is in u glow of beauty, its pure white blossoms, 
'».ch ure gently drooping during lncist weather, sometimes 
firing a tinge of purple. This acrid plant is dangerous 
, .-utile, mid no believe- goats alone may feed on it with 
. r....,!*.. a few Kngiish ]iastures are decked with tlie 
,..o purple tlowcrs of tho 1'asipie flower Anemone (A. 

... tin), a plant which is also very acrid, ami blisters the 

kiii, although its root is stated hy Holler to ho sweet. It 
.as the good old (lerwilo who gave this flower the name of 
'asqiie-' l "wer or Easter flower, and as ho himself tolls us, 
, r -,m> ■ ... nj) in name " it so because of tho time of its 
,._ -n.. i„. x— .»-i ^c reported lo yield a green dye. 
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The rare little Mousetail (Myotoni* minima*) is in flower as 
u weed in the fields and gardens. There are also varim* 
species of llannncvhu now in flower, a highly acrid family, 
nud our which is Lo he guarded iifriiiiist uliovu all uthcrs in 
catilo pastures. Ctiritnta onougb, boivever, tlie roots of A 
Ficaria, a tulierous -rooted vpuciea, whose dark, green, lieart- 
ahaped leaves, and glittering yellow Uowera adoni raanj > 
wet and sunless bank, have recently been found to be uliblp, 
and may, hy cultivation, become uf some importance in u 
ocouomioal point of view.* The wood Crowfoot (S. <nn- 
eonw) is also void of mriility. JC, arvtutU is the most arril 
species, and three ounces of tho juiee linTC lieen known to 13] 
a dog in four minutes, although it is noticed in Sirutp's 
"Flora" that cattle cat tho herb greedily, and, thcrefta, 
' ' "' * graze where it abounds, Tho Marsh MarigoU 



investigate into tho natural resources of our conn ti]-, mir 
aniuiKi themw ilvea by pulling the buds inntead of capers, 
for which they form a cheap substitute, and, indeed, IxiUi 
are very similar in appearance. 

Tho Green Hellebore (HrtltboTiu viridis) will be found ei 
bibitingibl dingy blossoms in places where it has escaped from 
cullivalion, or lieen planted as cover for game. This, accord- 
ing to 50D10 writers, is now substituted by the practitioners in 
(iermnny for tho tnio hellebore of tlie ancients (H. offieitalu), 
anil Holler gives all the reputed virtues of tho drag toour plant. 
In England, however, Smith tolls us that the If.forliJn \i 
more frequently used "on the credit of the Greek Helle- 
bore, The llaneberry ( Aclita ipicala) and Alpine llarrenwort 
[Epimtdium al/iiniim) will now bo producing their flowers «t 
the few places where tboy occur — more particularly in York- 
shire. Neither of these plaula are of great importance for 
their properties, but toails arc said to be attracted by the 
fetid odour of tlie Aeuea, and both are very attractive lo tie 
rarity-loving botanist: tlie Epimedium, especially, is one of 
our most beautiful wild flowers. In tlie neighbourhood d 
houses the Celandine ( Cki'H Joaium outfit) is now appear- 
ing, with ils liriltle leaves and stems filled with a yellow juiff, 
the medical virtues of which were supposed, according lo 
Dioscoriiles, to lie taken advantage of by gwallows in curing 
their young of blindness: this has probably given rise to the 
name of the plant; but there is mora probability in tie 
suggestion of Dinscorides, that it arose from tho circum- 
stance of the plant's appearing and disappearing with these 
migratory birds. The herb has been usod as a cure (or 
jaundice ; but, no doubt, Ihe only recommendation it baa I 
consists in tlie vellow colour of the juice. 

Tho Shepherd's I'ur-e (Capsrlta Jlurm-paitnr!,) is a con- 
timial weed in our gardens ; and is, notwithstanding, a very \ 
reiiimkiiMe plant. Bailing truly eornnopolitan in its character, 
iH'Ciin-iiig in idmost eveiy part of thR globe. It i% of little or | 
no service in supplying the want* of man, and continually I 
infests cultivated grounds; hut ils seeds and flowers anon | 
a grateful repast to many of the smaller members of the i 
feallien'd race. In diy sandy situations the Trctdalia is iu ' 
flower, idong with tlie beautiful little Draba vmio— twe 1 
lnmilile plants of considerable beauty, nnd interesting to the 
botanist. The common Snurvy- grass [<'<-'hlraria officinalis) 
ornaments the rocky coast with its white flowers, and will be ; 
sure to attract the attention of such of our readers as have . 
gone to spend their summer vacation from city life by theses- I 
side. It is generally very abundant on the shore, especially 
upon moist maritime rocks ; and will bo readily recognized 
hy its shining heart-shaped leaves and showy corymb* of 
white flower*. Smith dulis it a "smooth, sleek, and shining 
herb." The rare hulbiferous Coral-root (Uraturia Mfrj/nwJ 
is cshiliiling its purple blossoms, accompanied hy tlie little I 
bulbs in the axils of ilic leoTon, the production of which seems ] 
so lo engage the energies of tlie plant as to prevent the 

• AtiK«t meeting of il.e Kclinburtb. Batuiiral Rodetj (April II, 
1850), Mr. UfMib .howed • unHimni of muinculoi AeuU nlml nan 
mouwkifh imil Iwii (puhered in SiloiiilijllieRn.lIr. Wade, in Aunt, 
l»8. TheH iDofai had brco unoui) oner a large rilrnt of eooaDj k 

nuijeelarai m ti, thrlr BatnKand oriiin, and in (he AualHan joumhiaR 
■ere apaarn of aa if t»»r had fallen Horn tha akr. l<ha Bull boaSea wem 
dried end uwd aa Deaae bj the inhahltanU. Mr, McNab had taatect tke 
well aa frali roola of nniinculua Saaria gatnertd ia 



untrj, t 



cridltvi 



in bv the inhabitant, 

-" " ■— ' roola of mil 

r bcinff boiled, he found re 
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action of seeds. The meadows are lively with the 
,-rs of the different species of Curiiimim; or I July's 
N-k, one of which (C. prulruti*) is tht! Cuckoo-flower— 
lamed because its showy Hewers appear in iln: iiuwtojni 
lie same time when the curkoo's lirst voice is hoard. 

Uowers pet the credit of curing epilepsy, and ore indeed 
TOcintert with pleasant idem of spring ; and join, with the 
a saxifrage, tiio cowslip, primrose, and harebell, to com- 
i man; a rustic nosegay." 

he yellow rocket (llttrtiarta vitlgarii) in now a chief 
uncut of (lie waysides and moist pastures ; mid although 
is been recommended as a salad, we fear that unc /rial 

Is) sufficient to convince any one that ib> offensively 
■r foliage is ill suited for such a purpose. On old ruins 
vVollllnwer {CheiraHllmt Vluiri) is displaying its array 
ellow blossoms; and in neglected corn-fields we find a 
asion of lh.. Charlork or Wild Mustard (Sn,„,n* arvrn^) 

ig ili.'in a pieiunt.iire golden 1 The Hairy Violet 

Aifttrtn) and Die Marsh Violet (I". palmlrin) are liuth 
iDR in ln:iuly among the lung gross ; and the (vull-topi 
■overod with tlui different species of 1'earlwort (S'lfiiuu), 
h ore of little importance except in a botanical point oi 
Afi'nuriit (riiicn.'i'j, rt great- I'mimi-ite will) Iln' botanist, 

produces Us tittlo flowers resembling tliose of the 
tweed, which may also be found, mil in greater plenty. 
lis is tlip month lor the flowering of the dusky Cranes- 
ifltraiiiiHU pbimm), and the way sides abound with the 

Doves Fool Cranesbill f (/minium wile) ; hoth ol' them 
hough comparatively showy among native wild flowers— 
ehiud the highly cultivated geraniums of our gardens ii 

army of gaudy blossoms. "J'lm common Wood Sorre 
Jit aertMelbt ) adorns the old-tree trunks and shelving 
4 ill Die woodlands ; and 

" The yellow rune, like fid Jn of gold," 
os the northern landscape in a glow of bcanty, reminding 
' I ho lifiiict of auftli a scone on the sensitive mind of I>in 
i, when he fell on his knees in profound admiration 01 
beholding it. Kor haa the fur/o its glowing beauty 
i vi recommend it to our attention. That were indeed 
gli ti> claim for it the admiring eye of the poet and the 
relist; hut our sturdy plant of prickles and flowers, 
is even to court the approval of the utilitarian aye. In 
rioter season the young shoots are extensively used as 
for stock, and ho who has wandered over furze-grown 
iwalka, can well testify to the liking of the woolly flocks 
lis fib nib. The black Modick or Nonsuch (Uetticago 
ma) may lie scon abundantly in lowland sheep pastures 
raste grounds, along with the more rightful tenant of 
.til, the Wliito Trefoil, or Dutch Ckww (TrifiJimarrpfni). 
linus Vetch (Lalhgrat nionlia) may lie guthensl spa- 
s' in busliy places in England, and it lias recently lieen 
1 to the Scottish Flora, by a young Forfarshire botanist. 
Wood Strawberry (t'niyarla ivim) is abundant in the 

banks of the woods, where in autumn its small red fruit 
•! eagerly sought after hy woodhuul wandering urchina. 
Spring Cinquefuil (1'ot.ntHln rerun) is also in full Mower, 
ling many a sunny hank with its rich golden blossoms, 
i years ago, we, in annUicr page, recommended tilts 
ifnl plant as very suitable for flower-garden edgings, 
t has subsequently been proved to he admirably ailaplod 
in purpose. The Burnet -leaved Hose (Hum npiHrniiaima) 
Hluciiig its while blossoms on heathy mul hilly places ; 
he Hawthorn or Mny (Vnilir-im fxyitcatitktt), is in its 
In parts of the country where this plant is ex- 
,-ely useil for hedging*, or grows plentifully ill a wild 
tion, the evening air will be perfectly Ion-led will) its 
race, while the large sheets of it.s snowy blossoms will 
he scenery im inviting aspect, such as no oilier plant 

give. The red fruit or haws (sometimes ol'a greenish 
:e hue), afford many a wintiT meal to tlie fouthored- 
i of die hedgerows, and tlie rustic disdains notUtcata- 

tlie hawthorn berry as one of our lies* wild fruits. In 
oods tlie various species of rtirs will be observed in 
i, and in hilly pastures the granulntod Saxifrage is in 
ifnl condition, being generally acoimtion plant, although 
jlyto he found in the Scottish Highlands, as well as 
districts of England. The little clusters of pink coloured 
t of the roots are scarcely less beautiful than tlie large 

dowers. The Wild beaked Parsley (Anfhriintt Mglrrt- 



tr'ul has already produced its nrobels lieneath tlie hedges, 
and tlie Swcot Cicely (Mgrrhit wbirnla) perfumes the whole 
air with its powerful iragranao ; ilia Intlnr more parti entarly 
froqueut« the margins of streams and woodland fences, and 
is son lutimes found by the ruins of an old callage, or the 
crumbling walls of an old garden, often the lust remnant of 
cultivation that adheres to tlie spot. The beautiful little 
Moschatcll (Adoxa nwtckatelUita) in a very geneial favourite, 
and may ho sought for in moist shady places ; anil the Mis- 
tletoe (f'itnoH album) so long held sacred hy our forefathers, 
may now be observed with its axillary flowers, clinging to the 
bough on which it depends tor support. More interesting. 
perhaps, than any other wo have mentioned, is the J.im 
bvrraUt, now beginning to flower in its secluded habitats ; 
the words of Sir .1. E. Smith, this •' is the little northern 
plant long ovor-lnoked, depressed, abject, flowering early," 
which Linnrcus selected to transmit bis own name lo pos- 
terity. Few could have been better chosen ; and the progress 
of practical botany in Britain scorns to bo marked by the 
more frequent discovery of the 1 innira. — G. LiWSoK, / 
lout Curatur, Botanical Sedrif, EJIuburgk. 
(Tiibe cmtinued.) 

WHITE FLOWERS FOR BEDDING. 

Youb valuable coadjutor, Mr. lleaton, having llnishei 
section of white bedding plants, anil invited the remarks of 
any one who might hu wilbng to assist him in renderim 
catalogue moro complete, 1 venture to suggest a few plants 
which he has omitted, first premising that my knowledge 
only extends to their cultivation as mixed bonier flowers. 

tSaxifnttfn yrttuulala, or Double wbito Saxifrage. This i 
iienl, liiifily, inn' foot, high, and blooms freely in April and Mai 
If set out in clumps in February or March, and taken u 
when done with, owl removed to a ruserva Led, tliey wouli 

JttHiUh- while Ruetelt (Heiperix truth). There am twi 
kinds of tliis plant, one a medium size, growing about l.J font 
high, the other 2 j feet, and usually eallod Ihe UinntltookeU I 

have grown both for years, but prefer (lie latter, owing lo id 
Ini-gor spikes of flowers, and fuller habit. In addition to if- 
brilliant whiteness it is remarkable for its delicate fragrance, 
and in this latter respect is preferable, near a drawing r 
window, to a bed of white stocks, which of a close w 
evening are apt to he overpowonng. Separating the halls in 
the autumn, and retaining the young plants three or 
together, they will bod out well the following, spring. 

IVhitr Fcvcr/eic. 1 do not mean tlie common sort usually 
grown in gardens, but a double variety, with flowers about 
the si^o of a halfpenny, and every petal well expanded, ft 
to resemble tlie double-blossomed cherry. They will lib 
from June to November, mid by nipping off the lops of 
main stems, will throw out lateral ones, and be covered i 
Howers. A single plant stopped in this way in n pot forms 
a white dome, and hides it entirely, 

Campaaulu. I have two of these, not mentioned hy Mr. 
Beaton, growing from two to three feet high ; one is shaped 
in the flowers like tlie Canterbury Bell, only not so deep ; the 
other has die form of a Ilect cup, and about two in<* 
across; both are very showy, and renew their flower 
plucked oil' when failed ; the former blooms with mo from 
June iuto winter, tlie latter not quite so Inng. I do not know 
their scientific names, but they flower in bunches on the top 
nf slender foot stalks. The white Canterbury l;,-il nould 
urely do as a bedder; but I find it ilillicidl to grow this 
plant of n pure wlule, owing to my soil having too much bog 
in it, which turns Iho colour to a French while, and so 
Limes polo blue; from this cause the dark varieties assi 

deep purple. 

JbrrUor Cumly Tujl. Thore is a perennial variety of this, 
but I allude to tlie ojurwrf sown in tlie autumn, and mnovi ' 
to the bed iu patches, when, if the season W at all favoii 
aide, it will appear in spike-. *i\ to night iiu-lus long. Spring 

wn seoils produce generally vciy oidinaiy flowers. 

Will Mr. Beaton allow me to say that he bos hardly ni 

ined one wliito flower that a lieil could be got into bloom 
of before June. Now there are few hearts which are not 
gladdeued ui tlie: appcanuioe of spring flowers; ladies and 
even invalids are tempted from tlieir warm rooms into the 
ganlen by these harbingers of a milder season ; (lie feeling 

inherent in our nature, and cannot something more lie 
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', to meet the want by having our spring Jliiurr-brJ* as 
in our amtmer num. I have known Demons object to 

: on a lawn, because, us they s.iid, '■ the beds looked blank 

and monotoiiom: sis months out of the twelve." Might not 

the defect be, in some derive, obviated t.y introducing into 

o or three of the lietls a permanent plant .' and now that we 

■ upon white colours, say, for example, the perennial 

double while niienione. I have seen clumps of these grown 

i four lo sis feet diameter looking like masses of Know. 
If pntches were placed on a bed at proper intervals, they 
would ill one or two seasons completely rover it ; now, as 
white would be too much of a Rood thing fur nine months 
lonserulivrly, we might have yellow circuses for February 
nut March, the wliite anemone I'ov April mtil May, and scar- 
let geraniums from June till November. The advantages (if 
the lied would be these : as soon as the crocuses were off 

in, Hie anemones would cover them, and tile former 
would hnvo perfected their bullis when replaced by the pera- 
niinns. When llie v'eniEiiuui- were over, another set of 
bulbs, differing in colour, would lie ready to come in for the 
fnlliiwiii;.' spriii!:, mid the ln-ils could tli.-n he dressed for the 

:er. But the bed itself, covered with a carpet of green, 
would form a contrast to the surrounding beds of soil ; and 
the different hues of the lawn, anemone and geranium 
foliage judiciously blended, might serve to heighten tho pic- 

.— S. P., ttmktwre. 



EXTRACTS FBOM CORRESPONDENCE. 
C.utHAWAV Coltgm. — As you write, for the benefit of 
small allotment holders, as well as others, and as 
proverb says, " « penny saved is a penny got," I 
induced to send you the following:— In the spring of 
the year 13-18, I sowed about a square yard of ground 
with carraway seeds, and the same year I got from it a 
tolerable supply of good seed. The next summer, 1MB, 
I got 2 tb of excellent seed, besides calculating that 
I lost one-third of the produce by "being busy" — not col- 
lecting them in time. These were sown under an ash- 
tree, where nothing else would thrive , and as they are 
very useful in a domestic way — indeed, cottagers here 
(Herefordshire) are very fond of a few in their bread— 
the hint may be useful to them, as by growing a few, 
tlioy may gratify their taste and save many a penny 
that goes to the shop; being also much superior in fla- 
vour. I drill them thinly in rows six or seven inches 
apart.— It. B. R. 

Limch Lakcikoi.iuh. — In October last I repotted my bulbs 
of Lilium laiicifvlinm (above a dozen) into pots of the > 
as those iu which they had very finely hloomed in 
imer. I thought I hail taken care to place the apex of 
the bulb iu the centre of the pot (but three inches below the 
surface), hut many of Hi em have made their appearand 
very far from the centre (I suppose from my inadvertence 
or carelessness), so that I fear I shall run some risk of in- 
juring the bulb when I put in the supporting stick. I there- 
fore take the liberty of suggesting that, when the bulb is 
repotted, two or three slender sticks be placed round and 
outside of the bulb, half an inch distant from the bull, and 
n> an inch or two above the. surface of the earth ; these 
will lie a guide for the placing the tall supporting stick in 
the spring. 

Wo are directed to be very sparing of water to these lilies 

until they advance in stem ami leaf; I pray some of your 

very experienced associates to have the guodness to inform 

mo what it is to be "sparing." I will suppose I have ■■ 

'ts !> and 11 inches deep, and the same across, in each of 

lieh is a tine bulb of Liliitm laacij'olium, with a shoot from 

' to six inches high, how much water should be given 

- .i pot at one time, and how often repeated T and if lb 

-•— is to be poured over or round the young plant, or ove 

i. ..hole surface of the earth, or close to the inside rim i 

.ie pot ? If with one of Moon's water-pots, which pour on 

■uite perpendicularly, and very finely, I pour over the whole 

urfoce of the earth half an imperial pint of water, it merely 

"listens the surface, and a \er) few inches below ; if I use 

..a pint of water it goes down to tho bottom, and the drainage 

ikes away any superfluous quantity. Now, will it not ' 

-A*a . lu-tha runt, and not to repeat it but half so often 



if the half pint was used ? and how often should this lie 

»— PlAKTIIfS. 

he suggestion to put sticks round the bulb at the time 
of pnttiii.it is impellent, and should always be adopted. At 
to tin- -.vst.-i'hi^. i: is quite true that we gardeners are sad 
fellows in the nay of explaining our meaning, hut snrely our 
instructions about these lilies have been very full. "To lie 
sparing of water," means, that as long as the soil Is jnst ] 
moist none istobe^iven ; but, of course, the soil must lie a!! 
wetted at every watering ; but to state the quantity of water, 
or how often it should be given, might lead people astray, so 
much depends on the season, the slate of tho atmosphere, 
the kind of compost used, anil the situation where the pot> 
are placed. Our lilies get no water from November to 
March, and yet the soil is moist all the time, the pots Lrinjr 
plunged in coal ashes, iu a cold pit, under a north wall— 
D. ».] 

Lauok PnomtE ov Potatoes. — Some eorrespondemi 

baring asked for more information relative to the large. 

luce mentioned at p. 347 of our last volume, we wrote to 

correspondent, and this: is his reply : — 

By a rood I mean the common Jigging mod of eight yard" 
square, containing, as a matter of course, (14 square yards. 
The return spoken of was certainly very great, and for that 
reason I appended the note to my communication. The 
potato under question I bad from a friend, who could give 
no account how he came possessed of it ; and seeing it (jroir 
in his garden I requested a few. He has lost the sort from 
careless hoiuerag in the winter, consequently I consider my- 
self the only possessor of it. My friend's garden was a etU, 
Inmpg dug, with nearly a north-tail aspect; but under Bach 
disadvantageous circumstances 1 was aware, from the growth 
of the root, that it was worth cultivating. My garden being 
a good mould, with a sandy subsoil, and a south by etui 
aspect, has brought out the crop spoken of. I cannot put 
with any of the seed tubers this planting season, but, if all 
be well, I hope to have a good quantity towards August ami 
September next, when I will with pleasure furnish your cor. 
respondent with a few. It requires to be planted a full yard 
from row to row, from the luxuriant growth of the haulm, 
and ill to !1 inches from plaut to plant in the row ". — Leigh- 

Cocm> -China. Fowia. — Tho following information, ob- 
tained from a respectable and intelligent dealer in London | 
(Mr. J. Daily, 11:], Mount-street, (irosvenor-square), may I 



v of you 






the above subject at p. "1)1 of 'Ike Cottmik (Jajideneh. It 
appears from hence that the size and merits of these fowls I 
have been exaggerated. Mr. llaily says, and be gives me 
permission to send you his observations, " I believe I have 1 
as pure Cochin-China fowls as any iu England ; and I am I 
sure four-fifths of those kept ore not more than half bred. 
1 will endeavour to describe a pine bred fowl of this land — I 
small head, small comb, led face, yellow leg, slightly fea- I 
thered, sometimes (but very seldom) flve-clawed, large square 
bodies. The tuft, of feathers on the leg is more distinct hi 
some than in others, bnt where it projects too much I do ' 
not like it. The thigh should be covered with bushy 
feathers. The colour of the cork should have little or i 
variety, being nf i reddish brown or a buff yellow, butoi 
colour only ; the pullet light brown, darker shaded round 
the lower port and sides of the feathers. But there ar 
more undoubted proofs of purity, tho first and most impor- 
tant is the almost entire absence of toil. The cock has a 
small tuft of feathers, invariably black, and more like 
ostrich than a cock ; the heu has merely an apology for one, 
the feathers being the same colour as the body. The next 
proof is that the egg is of pinky cream colour, much resem- 
bling the Silver l'heasant's. I do not believe that they lay 
more than one egg a day; and though in my opinion they 
are the best fancy fowl that has been introduced for many 
years, the Dorking is quite as heavy, and if on average of 
numbers were taken I think a heavier bird." — It. Kmioht. 

I'ohk i>. Bacon : Weighing Pros, Ac. — I have not seen an 
answer to yom- correspondent, T. W.— " Which pays best, pork 
or bacon T" I can give a practical answer from my own ex- 
perience and that of an extensive dealer in this neighbour- 
hood 1 . Fresh pork at 4Jd per tb pays better than when jnst 
out of salt at the same price, because pork loses in salt at 
least I of a lb from every stone of 14 lb, besides the cost or 



t . aa.j 
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salt, Jin. ; Imt bacon dried and sold nt Til per lb will pay best of 
sll, ami will feteli eqilfll Bt least to Id per Ifoon tile whole more, 
■" is Your correspondent says, trouble or Itibour is ni> object ; 

to salt and .lry it will pay for nil tho lalioiir involved. 

ffbile limim this subject I would say that we have a cus- 
tom of incasming our live pigs u ascertain how they progress 
in fei'ding; tin) tape iir string h pn -r-eil iiikIit the belly dose 
to the fore legs anil brought up over llio shoulders ill a straight 
line; ud tho circumference llms ascertained is the gunge — 
tints, a pig measuring 4H inches us above will weigh 14 stones, 
iif U lt> to the stone ; and for every inch of increase in cir- 
cumference will increase a stone in weight — supposing the 
pig* to bo ill good condition and of moderate size ; but some 
viTy small breeds may not, reach so much, while the very 
lung breeds will sometimes weigh more by % lb to the 
stone. I hail this winter a hag pig of a small sort; I bought 
it Tor a Berkshire ; he fed well, and was very fat when killed, 
and measured OS in., and weighed S3 stone 10 lb, of 14 
pounds to the stone — this weight includes the inward fat. 
I most add, til at above, by weight, in all cases, means the 
weight of flesh the dead pig will yield. And we reckon a 
good pig when feeding should gain an inch per week Uutil he 
ceases to gain ; but lie may cease for a week and bo making 
inward fat. I always measure mine when Uicy are eating 
with their heads down. Should you think the above would 
be useful to those who (like me) cannot weigh their live 
pig«, it is at your service. — Josefii Butler. 

boiling, on three 
butter, half-a-pint of new milk, cover them down with a 
plate, and let them remain until nearly cold; then add to 
them, by degrees, two large well whisked eggs, and an ounce 
I half of sugar, with the slightest pinirh of salt, and n 
flavouring of grated nutmeg, or of fresh lemon-rind. Beat 
the mixture up lightly, pour it into well-butu-red cups, and 
bake the puddings very gcnlly for halfan-hour hi an Ante- 
" in oven. Turn them out for table, anil sift tine sugar 
T them. The proportions must be doubled when they are 
needed for a dinner of more than two or three pereons.- 

EiBi.v Swakx of Bees. — It is so unusual for bees i 
anarrn in April, that I cannot refrain from informing you ol 
a iwarm wliich left the parent hive yesterday (Sunday) the 
7th instant. The owner, a man named Hayes, a bee-hive 
and bee-hive- chair maker of Enfield, in the county of Mid 
dlesei, although one of the most skilful men I have evei 
known in the management of bees, could scarcely believe il 
possible when he was informed of the fact by a neighbour 
■ho had seen tlio swarm leave the hive, nor could he feel 
convinced of the reality until ho had separated the group 
and taken up the queen. The whole swarm, which is i 
strung and healthy one, has been safely lodged In a nen 
hive, whore each bee seems to rejoice in its new and more 
roomy abode of industry. I observe you have directed atten 
Hon to the management of bees in your very instructm 
periodical. The Cottaoe Gabdeneu. I have no doubt manj 
I of your readers may look with astonishment upon the abovt 
fnct, in confirmation of the truth of which I subscribe m; 
ta aine — Se s e c t. 

Ants are very fond of travelling about peach-trees, anc 

tliis alone creates a suspicion against them. And the fee 

iyt, that though the ant does not eat the leaves of the peach 

>t encourages the aphis which does so. T have myself seot 

(ants carrying the aphides to the young and lender leaf o 

•-lie peach. The ant eats what exudes from the aphis, am 

this is the reason the former takes care of the latter. It i 

n old sayiug — " Quod faeit per aliutn faeit per se " (Thn 

'Which a man does through another he does himself i ; and 

therefore, the ant is injurious to the peach-tree. I kuov 

other people who have seen the ant employed in tbe way . 

Stave described. — Itnv.C.A. A. Lloyd, Whitliiu/ton, Onmtry 

Bees, Weight of Honey von. — We northerns are some 

times amused with the required weight of hives for keeper 

\iy your southern amateurs. Take an instance : In Ma; 

1844, I bought a first swarm, a very huge one, in a large 

liive than usual here (common straw). At the beginning c 

I July it threw off a strong swarm, and at the usual intent 

I another. Early in autumn, the parent swarm weighed no 

I less than 30 lb, according to the estimate of a neighboni 

I lag ijoe-keopcr, from merely lifting it In December, th 



amo year, it bad not an ounce of honey, and the bees had 
ornaken it altogether. I had not observed any quarrels or 
ubbery. The two swarms wore both very weak, containing 
lot more than :1 or 4 111 a pieiv of honey. By hard feeding 
hey wintered; and in IrUII ,-ui-h swarmed twice, llu- ^ , 
ras a had honey your wilh us, and the four swarms w 
■cry poor — 4 or S lb a-pioco ; the two piuitnls probably 14 lb 
i-piece. By hard feeding they are yet alive and brisk, 
iloist sugar boiled in ale was their food. Accord Lig to 
our south country notions, it would have been deemed folly 
a try to keep them alive. I wish Mr. Payne would favour 
is wilh his opinion on the points here touched on. — A V 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

. hi Cottage liiimtii, It gine* them unjuatifla 
lapenae ; anil we alio rcqucat our cuadjutoi* vuder no ■ 
■eply u auch private communieatioaa. 

in til their leavea turn yelluw at the end of the ■ 




ahoiild incorporate a thi 



of quicklime with the aurfaee ao 

[Ax Invatii SubtcrilirT).—\t your mil il dry il will not 
cbilled by eueaatve wet, mod will, therefore, do quite 
', if formed in an excai 




being quite bud J. 



BOM (T. JEHii).— The beat a 
by niixuig it thoroughly with earth, in 
load* of aawdnat to oae of earth, to pile the miitun over ao 






and by oicaiug the rope longitudinally, a freeh paJUadiog of hjura aprisg* 
«P-1 

ATLmriT Duceb. — A earreapondczit, in axuwer to the inquiry of 
K. J. Hr, atatea, lhat the fioeat breed of Aylesbury ducha no be pur. 
ch*aed of W. Ueau, of Bueklud, Dear Alton Clinton, Buck*. He gel*. 



I early in the action, or old ohm ; hii prim Cor • 
put of the anion, would be from at to fit. per c 
ae, ruled by the London marketa. 



The bat plan to imnjt 
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ing of the aurface Boi 
vegetable crop* ; but fm 

likely to aurvire the longt 



n all rr 



imbinltion with V* 



a ihnuld alio mil a heavy ■]■ 



•rill find ill theae thing* thoroughly iletrribed in detail. Let ni adriae 

k well over ahoat article.. Raapbcrry ranei are frequently 

allowed to grow between the fruit-treea [ wo think them beat by them- 

aclvet, aa they apawn or throw up luekert to. The length of item of 

fruit-treea depend* on tbe object. For rough dwarf atapdard. two feet ' 

ply tufneient for a dwarfing ayatem, and no other it eligible in yo 

leptot. Ai to kinui of fruit-treea, ynu cannot plant now land yeawfll 

et with abundant information in ourpagea before the giUntingK 

ur deacription of your auhaoil — "land, gravel, mnrl, and chalk 

■t humoroua; aurcly you have plenty of choice. A I way. allow a tree 

bub a certain apace, however limited, unmolealed by the apadc- 

)LO 9lA-Kai.lt PtaNTl [T. S.). — Thee which have aprcad 

ntalki very widely may be cut wltbin one inch of the aurface of the 

mil » hen (he buda.tart by anil bye, thin them out to two or three el 

liiuuii Badicahi ilbit).— Thia nay be krpt in a greenhnuae 



■ ■HO Viunti [/oW|.— rournThHiaeuttioga, with "armcl, 
i all winter," died finm drought. The wjil ihont their mob 
it have been otufe dry all the time. All mttinji mtdr (■ fit 
equlre more qr leaa water through the winter. It ia only .hn 
I plant, am kept that it ia aaf e to let their root* (Magnate dryi 



■ (Margnrct Hirvtfi.— Evm theae 

" may be induced to grow aoine flowera feet I 

«) i but, even if youra it obdurate, it may pw 



nor., nod will perfect their \ 



n the 



itumn, but rather lie placed for a time In a theltered placa 
thuu[[h nothing ia gained by keeping thnu too long ciuoard. If y< 
prefer your plant! to blow in aprlng in.trtd of winter, the planta ahou 

Vina Paoamo (fiid). — " Why ii the npur plan of pruning preferable 

nallcaica. Fine crope arc produced by both ayateini. ~ 
rtyatem 



a (J. N.i-— Tbb you now effect by 
he back, heated by a flit in the bar. 
of the groenhouae ; but the flue doet 



ive liquid manure to aiparagut bed, tH May 
drainage. The draining, from atablei, will 



chrysanthemum, and fiaehtiaa da 



am (*". Te#/or).— yon can obtain theae for any nan, or all, 
(a by applying to Mr. Aabley, buokieller, Newlwry. 
T'l Dune (A Begtmrr In flortrHlt^rr).— Thla anawen at i 
ng of the ihecp for malting hquid manare. Ont peek of the ckaag 
lygallona of water will be a good proportion. Tie the damg 
cloth before putting it into the inter, and then the liquid i 



i. K.).— n; 



uUM/WUo/ctaal. 



ia the bark b 



to have ram turnt of the pipe in the bnrk bed, on the tan 
mat round the houae I but then you could not heat the bar 
heating the houae. The moat complete method, therefore 
have a aeparate flow and return pipe for the bark bed, thaty 
it at pleainre, without heating the other part* of the hom 

and alidea in the aide of the chamber to admit heated air into the houae 
" ' i a comfortable dry en 

purpoeen, aitch aa excluding frost. *jc. We auapeet the not drawing 

fore commencing operations, it would be worth while to tee what alnkii 
the bottom of the furnace from a foot to eighteen Inehea below the uotto 
of the Hue would do. 

impuaition. ft la merely the dry pericarp or ared-yeaael of a apeciea 



and beginning of April, if they aire last year', dron 
the hi vea, but they have in all prolubibty been ba 

uvl if poaalble fix a amall piece of gutda eoanb ! 



10 much better to prevent brood be 
raay propagate theae, at yon atate, vw. 



inTiaino Oi.ahiijms (Mid).— When done blooming In July or 

in'imallerpota. ' '" *"'' ™ " V " 

aa in CanTaa or Caaii-rLOT (A. B.).— Scarlet geraniums are tf 
likely to auit your mntif rate, of the Ihjuhlo purple An>erican 
idael, one of the very beat rate plant! we have. Then ought to he 
c at the lwttom to let tbe water eeenpe. and to he drained hut Ilk* a 
pot; and in ill taaeatheaoil ought to be good light loam, and should I 
riched with amall dotea of liquid-manure, at ill planta in nana re- 
to lie regularly watered in tome way. 

I Lang).— Theae cutting!, made from Uw 



■eel,, if P L 



in open border 



o regelate." (Sir J 



ie long eipoaed before they □ 



la the aamc 



of the paper-maker (See vol iii., p. isfi). I 

gnat land nnletl mlicd with earth i and twenty buahela per acrcput'i 

early in the .Bring wonld be the belt time and quantity. 

a gnod liquid manure for celery, lettncea, ami nthcr kitchen -girden plant 
we fear that it would not. Try the ciperimcnt. 

J<™» Soil on Clat SnnioiL [J 1 . IT.).— There ia little cban 
of Improving your garden without draining ; but if you could get up ton 
of tbe wet day en which the garden reata and burn it, then apply it aa ah 






aOurnn 
yon Ihu 



r in the . 



it (J. J.).-W 



linm their being quite eaten through at the point where tbe item cnteia 
the mould, by a vrrg .mall white inaeet, hardly thicker than a hair, and 
mt half the length of a ema teed. I have round it deatroy entirely, the 
re delicate verbena., even when planted In the bordera, but ita great 
igntaeemetohcenttlngt. Pol after pot hare been laid pnMrtte by it, 
ipiteof trjiug coiarina the top of the pot wilh aand, different hluit of 
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eo> well aa the coloured on 
da not know the una of t 
eptible to the naked eye, at 



and Uk moat healthy cutting! ban 
he point I here deaeribed. The nnl 

II though very Email it i 
AM." 



, end the plan of u.ing a little 
lead wo would adriie that the i 



climber*, u the different apeciea of Clematis, and evergreen 

to Bopenede them in time — e Bffa b> LophoBpormnm, Ecerenw- 
■olu-boe Idgnauu, Coben aenndena, the llunj Trepamluin, Arc. 
■ mo Visie (Jf.).— Weahonldiay you might graft in Kiprriunc 

9 Eapcriona with a good branch of the Himbru', provided the 
oorder are good. Vdot Keperione, however, ehould carry * rcry 
op, and aoeh only on a few ahoota — Bayai* or eight good hunehee, 
principally upwardj. Thia wit! enable your inarched ahaot to 
back of the home thin eeaaon, and to bear neit. Vour Eipc- 
jieorcr, ahould be eloae atopped all the aeaaon. Do not atop 
rnh In ao prim a way na other gnpea. Ita majestic habit aoema 
re obliged to aubenit to. We 



r on the 1 

.y (0. IV 
... L. by no 



P.)—' 



I for it ia not to a . 

old became totally burro, and, like many peora, contln 
ihundantly — the hlostom, moreover, appearing itnjng. 
auution, however, we have generally, if not alwaya, fouu 
nut the piatil or female organ, therefore not likely to 
. Beaton la very likely to throw light on thia ill 

itb Daorrmc {W. B.)-— You abouM watei and delermine il 

Soil eiccaiivcly dry and poor might 



ill not paaa through the meahi 

>y the wircworrn if it once ge 
-., will dcatrny them if they cs 



than a green tinuac heat through April and May in 
i make their growth, and then to inure them gra. 
3iirin>-«uiliH|«t. They require abundance of 
ad by getting an early growth they are aurc to bloom 
It ia alao a good plan to turn them out of the 
rtn mouth border, to water them liberally there with 



quid- man ure, and to cut their rnota partially, i 
he HrugTnantiat. a abort time before they are potted in the autumn 
ribba, of Piccadilly, i*ondon, ia the only importer of Perurtana fauna 
Hot South Boimlx (Atf. A. /TJ. — ThejaamlneandhoDeraurkle,* 
reeambliahed there, hare complete poaae-aion of the border already ; 
a in the ease of planting young thingi near large treea, there ia no w 



rerandnb in winter. 

Boore IHVIBIHG Ban* fTM}*— The only way toovrrcon 
of tnea getting into flower farJaa, la to out a narrow trench nuti 
and aa deep aa the rata go, and to fill it np with concrete ma 
and gravel, or cinder aafaea, one part lime and fire puta of gr 

STiiwiiirin UnrnoDOCTiTi (A Couhmt Jteinier). -Y< 
modea of treatment, yet you cannot obtain good fruit 



healthy anoota, ia quite right ; and yon will Boon aee the flower 
riling amocgit the learn. II II ■ hardy bulb, and will do to plat 
in the border after it haa done floietrimg. 

Mora OlAHOI WW.— Vou aak ua what tail can be with " the aerd, 
reaemhlicg thoaa of the melon, bnt entailer? " We can only gueaa that 
It may be the orange-fruited gouid, which la aomirime. culled The f.Ur 

TiclraoLBaTiirnLnicB (Hid).— Yon broke the top off and rrpnllrd 

bar. Uncorer it, and if yon aee no eigne of growth let il get dry ; hat 
watch It through the aummer, and whenever yon aee it offering to 
pot it afreah. Vou know the net alreiuly. We hare known the butba oT 
thia flower to lie dormant for a whole Beaaon without any apparent ci 
(,1 Suojiriier).— It ia beat la pot gloiiniai into their flo 






of thepi 
bulbe, anil may be for email bulbe ait-inch pota, and ao uj 
.Inch pota. 
(Ibid).— All plmlt ought to be watered " from abc 



not by pouring water ini 

Az.lbi Iunica Comiaa (71uf).— Thia will propagate freely by cu 
tiiiga by and by. When the young wood of thia aeaaon ia three Inch 
long, alip a few ahoota off ken and then andputtkem in the hotbed, 
and if Toucan puta glaai orer them all the better. 

9OWW0 Huthb 1/oid).— Their eeeda may be pot intoahotb 
their growth, bnt aa aoon aa you aee the aeedllnga In leaf, re 




.—A mlature of loam, aaad, and peat, ia the 
ipeeLea of rock planta require a : 
of thia mixture. 

Ntin or pLttrri (V. Z.).— Tour doable yrJlow-bloeaomed Berberry 
ii XnMnmit (formerly Bcrbrrh) aBKifalium. (flrarre Puntel).— You 
aprigaaeem lobe both from a Leenetii Lcemtruti Pa/ggalm eerti/oll, 
anil Podnlgrin wtprmrtflititt are gTeenboqae eve r g r een ahruha from tin 
Cape of Oood Hope, and the otbera are probably Xfk-Arjiaimu, hut wi 

to aand ui a hloaaom aqueeaed flat like youn. If our comapondenta an 
of plant*, they ought to facilitate, our etainin 






■ Chlneae li 



. — The edgea of these wl 



ot ripen beeauaa they hare no 



ma yel no fruit ; but the probable ca 
watar and keep them too cold. No 
line haa anything to do with the failure. 



in THK OOlTAr.K OARDRXKH. [Awnfi. 

CALENDAR FOB, WAY. ISjS'iS^iSS; ly*""' """"' nr"!*-"' ? m *?!' '^iS 

GP.EKNHOUSE. thTiire.'to drive .1""".%'".^ 

Am admit freely [n good weather; toward the end of the month hive a ,.,-,.„ |i] :1Jir ,hat ivili Wr rln- m-iitnirjil, i-.p.riallv KirlMy.bnai.il 

rn.nl ahum it night. Axsuali, (kr., bring in from pirn mil frame* iimrnl the ml sj.i.l.-r nil the ItltfH. VlSH, (ml u lul munli ; Ok 

when approaching Ike blonwioK aMa, Ci-c nx«, nm.ittiiii.- nf tiler mini, uid pin nil ■knuhlnn nf Ike htmefceni watej when dry; urn 

.nd.liy .ulc phoou. will now raot readily in a mild laMfmi heM. I.'.im.-i'. „up;,1lunu. .liirit-i, .-. ; trnip. fn.,,, 7"" to t^ with .untjlinr, and I™ 

/.««. epicriw.. hcatha. cineraria., calceolaria., geranium", Rf, >i-r la.t fir. ' i,, -„■ ,„ r >i|<iil ; in llj.> laic waliui"'', train up the rafter.. «nf ul 

month;. K.1BTI1 : alir tUc alirfari; on pota and luml. la, n.l.l t'ii--.l. dl.M disbud, .'iprillki.' Irfuiirnllv ii'.hiii Hlf boil.-:-, anil k.vp Hi;: palm Ml. 

ivS.rlv riipotlinir ill rencum;.' the. raflh la mil ailviuihlc S.m M-i-.li ..I tin- JlKLOS.. train and .lop; net tile btni.ii.im and provide awl. 

OntNut nr Lmiu. and uben oft miitn)j> siw li't lliem In' irrr/tol i.vin- .„.„„. atiiiinplirrlE iu,,i,nii.- tu repel ml apider. t'utoiiBII. ifivll* 

ar<ln'il--pivfiTrina- the ii.rnn r au.l plan-iiii- i^ii- |iL,.ii[-4 1:1 1 iii.ii-t iMt-b.-d ; ijni-iitlv ; plant our, rtil^r:, ni. CAraiccua anil Tomato., put aB md 

uvyitnrka rained late lul aemion nuy be m ami. 1'... flow.iriii^ in a |,„,ili:n. Ii. K. K11IKT09. 

PLANT STOVE. 

" "o Urge put* to him ■ 



m» into larger pot* in 



after. Hai.yi,. mii.t't,.- [i,.,,,,:;,,,,:,! for .uram and i.inle, ht,„.,,i,ng. A™"**"-. "!»' -"eh a. bavcatarlcdinto lug. pa» Uhl«. 

ll.l.nv Plant. -hould now be .ct in » al.i-ltn.i-d r.,„i !t| t,„,,.k,».. miK.«. Ah.m.tll[. a .li.!a ,,« «, 1, «..,, " "'"'"■ *"Sir21, 

f,„ .lie importation,, from the |.it. ami f/imcj. Hikblijich mu.l be «' "V"' ",i '""' "" |,lu ' 1!:l: '" >'» r ™ 1 ' »■"■<""*., repot, arnpw 

pricked offtn time, or they will de.troyt.cb other. With will be n- on fr«ly to Hower in antmnn «..! w.nter. CinoDISBBDBl. |«-* 

..;... 1 ..*-.«— — .v. ..... «:■» -i Hn ->k h Vi*u the Cut time— into v J err lirgfl iioti, tn bloom ■Imnfiy m Jtuj* Cfr- 



i. a rauch HilM-iblr' pi",,. April.™ I-rT^un'^M.plS enld pit, ind lale crap. «f thetn plw in (rramhou.e - 'tlunr com. bap 

Au.icDT,.i.dnnVbloomin«,r™o« to N.E. •pppctt. where the. -ill not M°™- Oi«D»»lA SrAKLWTpuu, .ml olber. -imiUr, ijciajt frtdr,- 

h.vc the .unphine^ter nine ; otr«U with nots-tatac. >nd plint. three '«P "■«» f?~ *™ ™'. 1 ■P 1 ' 1 "' "P 01 «*■ "™™L- SI ^ 

:n«p.,t[ pp^mpji ISP-pin latitude, wmtet iuo.kra.tlv in drv wither ; now eommi into bloom, lie ont , Hint », ..[-in out the .hooUppHJl** 




■ KIPNIALI, rpow, li. ; prapiAwte by ilipp uid cu 

|inrt, phtule, mud thmuphout the piiuinur; pimi 
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keep them low ; ™e. "' T ^ l » p n "I_ te f^" 1 ™ . bSpf* mlltoB M '" * lrf,B * P">- l «P Ln B «"«■ "nder jlua. Heed m.v yd be » 

Imndctari w.terfrec|nentl,(ndrywe«her. VutPUIM, Mw, M (p^^dMa^T. UABI^rillS^TplKtajlltlM OMT A*MMBl|htll( 

MonniH.tya^. V"<M^^fW>^><>™^' f«r.f t™t; pine .t.ke. to. H«IlT.ocErmukl, wi.h OmIH 

W.iTimisn, UUmd loin dry wtmther, especially tuplMitp newlinmoveil. dl|l| _. ..Lac .lake, to tbem in good time F,ii,pi now U lower plied* 

At the Mlnlneneenient of thi. month, dtlrinr -bo-eiy weUhH pl.nt [^m^un . „ ut in clllttnp ^ up,der hW-.ba.pe.. m . .h^J pW.: l.jer ' 

^^^SS^^t^tluA^^i'S^SS^UrS>i^m^> ' ht l "" e -* h "? u i,,thc *"" e mum " " ™*-- Pi**i.ptan>«wV I 
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S?S!^.^* *?Iv?*f5 ™^^S?^y "1=. l^'i" -rJ? *fi^lSr: " ir .' he ' urluct frequently. Holt., intended for «hilriUoo in potp, 



P iep.™i.ori for pjmiil to „ . t in ; ; rf Poi.va7.t,iii.i,.. treU euetly tk 

;hec.rounhtfronitheprT«,>- t „ iuli u.,,,™.™.,. .vat,., f™.lp between the mm 

, diptrlbuml in the b, 

weuher li n,o-t •■iublo for thi. work The mine ten.ier . hM le from .u.i. wMerwitt manure w»W. Tieereenin»ro^f>enutlitlr, I 

'^"'^"o .''"""''; Il1 " ™< too .tifllv. Timi. mil! in lloaerpbade deeply wdeBeetc-ilr 

.f the. month. FutiniLireef fnlmrl] „. Tiki up earl j blooming bulb, ud dry U the Au>. V*f\ 



n.,tl, t ipliiitcrlouti...ul Uieendof the. month. Putm.L.r.nf [„„,„„. Ttkt u ' p Mrtl blooming bulb. Uld dry in the 
White and Punile llockctp. under hanil-alpuuep, or near a wall on ^. .- ..1 . . :_ r i._.i_* * ' ^- 



— .. _,tc and Puriile llockctp, under bind-ilmnc.. or nan ■ wnll on a... , tl 'h u ,, „„, 
nurtb aide. Cuttisgi of China roits plant in • .had j place. 

OHCHAHD. keep clean j apply liiiuid inanurc. Halk, plant. Babil. plant nut. 

Diahud, anil commence training ill Wall or EifaliuFhit Tim Biam, pow, toe. top. Hut (Red), thin; (White and linen), un. 

throuirh the mouth. Stop luxuriant phoota, e. Grafted tree, of former HnaACC, low. Boiicot.1. iow. b, ; ]irick ont; plant out ; hoe; leapt 

pen* on «. con tin up tn remove upeleia pluiola from. BiArriD Tumi of the for .eod. Rincoti, mw, b. ; plant ; prick out. Bvmsim, tow ad 

at the end of the month. Bnno.n Thee, of Inst year, remirn- uh'cI™. ('a«.iit«, tow, tliin. fjinousi! icnv. b. lALLirLOwaal) take glaapa 

ihooUfrom. dwiLt-inu Enll IT of Apricot.. Feat-liiiii. niu! Nt-ctarinca, thin from ; mw. c. IVnii, .««-, li. ; jirirk out; plant out; water; leaie 

the c'lK.rpilk'i-. dual them :ifinfe-itedi v.litn t!i.:dw lirinn i1.mii t'itli tin plant, ('iibiasihsk. nciv ; Imivr fur -mil. t'ai.i (Atncricau;, mw; 

powder of hellebore, a decoction of tbn (Mriiiii'<n ftlinlDTe El Mbn ttU to (pTAUc), plant. Caopp, failed, replace forthwith. CuCL'alup, prirk 



.AUK CunaABTl, water tic ink if dry, 0., alio mulch. HTaAWnlaataa, katbeda, prepare. Kahtkiso -i:r, atti'nd to. KlDITI, njw, c; lean I 

iter well toward, the end; alao rienu thoroughly from weed., and place for peed. Vn*»Li pow null plant. HoTIIIit. attend to; lining!, kr. . 

nw or eraa. for the fruit at the end of the month. Plant At-ruiLO, p. HT»ur, a.i*and plant. Kan (Sea), attend to blanching, A- ■■■■ ' 

xti, ilipbud, .top, tic. e. Flan, diahud, e. llA.rnaaalt.. Ihiu mv UlAill [dwartn), ur, h,( tmnpplantfrom hotbeila, pruteel 

"- ■-■-■ l for the black fly, anil uic at night far 11 li ■■* ran iltai :riiiiiier«), low. I.itiidip, -*— 
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■IVLCHISO, pee that ill nfi'dv or nev.-lv plmiti-.l tree» arc well nink-bi-il. hiilm, iow. Maijoiah., pow and r 

three inckea thick, e. Watmiso, let all freali nlanteil or heavy bearine, out : ridge out : Mtind to forving : tbin lateral.. Mut, plant, 
tree, ht well watered towardi the end if dry. Bliipti, watch the de- aoim liana, make, li. ; attend to tboae praduring. IdulTAt 



. . „ nffiuit, and Mtaawdhuita Uh Cuii.m, l«v.: fr.t «'.d. ~s, 

inoijii in back 



half.a-pound of plug toliacco to a irallon of water will ,.„,. aoir ; li-nvc for aec.l ; : tlaini.uvjli'. 1I1111. P aii» (Hi's. thin. Ac. ' 
pc-rim of •phiflc.. Walu., renew or dm.., u.ing aall ---- -■ ■ -- ■■-■■■ ■■> «■-- --- ' ■ 
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theme producing. 

■; rweiili', leave f.i 
ruh:, thin. Pa»«k 



March. Flo., Urat crop ripi'nuig. rei|uire abundant light before that „.,,!, TlaMP Cahuai.v 
i.r.ind ; i.yrit,.-,.- In d...,rr..y ml apidrr: nivc leu water, and ventilate WlIH, de.troy. a. tluy a 



thin; leave for aerd, T.i'iv and Tunmj, plant. laiB, 
lie, attend to, in cby wcutber. 



ippmr. 



rdlv. nitber v.ith the iponim 111 nvriutte. J,iotiD-lf a-il-hit, npiilv, cli-nr - -. . .. 

and wrak, to fruiting vine; and other plantp reuuiriiig vigour ; i»|Kciallv in the Piri.1, of Wiint Mary Kalewltr, and Publi.hod by W 

" m. keep aSf in mout, alao nuke n Houmvillb Oaa T at the otttee, No. s. Amen Cornar, in Lbe P 
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of modern dxytj and io marked ia tbu, thai we hare heard 

iluedaiportt iiJoHH AIIUMHIIII, who died oa the And 
in IMa. at the good old age of fouraeon. He mir ba uid 
oomed Co gardening from hi» birth; for bla father wu a 
er near Bdiiburah, and from Infancy be wu employed in 

ipatt iU «ucoH.ful practice to othere engto>«d ni» attention 

u plant and alight, bat it 

•K-Hiia u ia two beat of qualities — a 



i long career. Hie edu. 




.-„-... . — „_— , _ died from an aceaaen. _ 

■peciflnu. For the laK twenty fan of hit life hi. principal re- 
_. „,.. ... . _i.:_- ;. .!. — .: j_ ^ wdj eating flcth- 

clartd that U* aid tobacco were tbe great pcomoten of hia health. Hit 

mt of tobaaaowaablaoraieioeia, and in tail ha wu naunooerate. Hit 

«■ m the rooming, uul the law) I " 




8 to be tolJ of the history of The Poi.t- 

e florist's flower on the characteristics of ex- 
whicli we arc about to offer a few comments. 

variety, but a very permanent one, of the 
rimi'ose (Primula vulgaris), and was so con- 
cur earliest writers ou Gardening. Hence it 
ifficult, and often impossible, to discern the 

any, of which they had knowledge. Thus 
i Paratlisw, published ill 1G20, describes 

kinds of Primroses and Cowslips, some of 
Polyanthuses; and from that time to the pre- 
ly say, as Abercrombie said in 1T7B, " the 
is one of the noted prize flowers among 
my of whom are remarkably industrious in 
meiderable variety of different sorts." 
Abercrowbie's days it was conaidsred that, 

XXXIII., Vol. IV. 



" a Polyanthus must possess several particular properties 
to have admittance in their choice collections;" and we 
shall detail the "properties'' that were then considered 
characters of excellence, because they are evidence that 
later authorities hate done little more than particularize 
more precisely what our gardening ancestors had pre- 
viously adjudged to be marks of merit : — " 1, The item, 
or flower-stalk, shall be upright, moderately tall, with 
strength in proportion, and crowned by a good, regular 
bunch of flowers, on short pedicles (stalks), strong 
enough to support them nearly in an upright position 
■i. Tite fiareU (pips) of each bunch should be equally 
large, spread open flat, with tbe odours exquisite, and 
the stripes and variegations lively and regular. 3. The 
eye in the centre «f each floret should be large, regular, 
and bright ; and tbe anthers (by die florists called the 
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tlmini) should rise high enough to cover the mouth of 
tliu tube, or hollow part in the middle of the floret, mid 
render it what 13 culled thnun-eijM. But when the 
style elevates the stigma above the anthers, the eve of 
the tube generally appears hollow, shewing the stigma, 
in the middle, like the head of a pin, the floret is hence 
called pin-eyed, and is rejected as anincomplete flower, 

: although its other properties be perfect." 

Maddock ami others subsequently wrote upon these 
characters of excellence, and the results of their com- 

. bined judgments, corrected by his own good taste, have 
been arranged as follows by Jlr. Glenuy : — 



and (Iran- another circle for the eye, then open flies 
to five six tenths, imrl draw a third circle for the g 
dark colour." HcvuihI these circles there is & jie/Io 
should reach round every flower-leaf to th 
eye, and down the centre of every petal to the ey< 
nuch like the edging that the flower should appeal 
ten or) twelve similar petals. Tlie ends of these 
(reive should be blunted, and rounded like so ma 
ircles, so that tlie outline of the circle should be inl 
s little as possible.* 

0. The tube (one-fifth the width of the whoh 
should be nearly filled up with the six anthers, « 
technically called the thrum, (have an elevated edge 
ing it trumpet-eyed), and the flower should not ro 
pistil.; 

C. The edging round and down the centre of tl 
formed by the divisions, should be of even width all 
and uniformly of the some shade of sulphur, lemon, 
as the eye, and there must not be two shades of ; 

7. The ground colour should be just what anyb 
■st, but clear, well defined, perfectly smooth at t 

inside nest the eye. to form a circle ; and outside, 
lacing: a black or a crimson ground, being scarce, 
able; but tlie quality of the colour as 10 cleaniei 
than the colour itself, constitutes tlie property. 

The rrjiNT. — 1. The stem should be strong, 
elastic, and from four to sis inches in length. 

8. Tlie footstalks of the Hovers should be of sin 
« to bring all tlie flowers well together. 

3, The Iran shoidd (rise from the centre of tbi 
comprise seven or more flowers, and be neatly an 
' seen all at once.S 

, Tlie foliage should be (dark green) short, bro 
1 cover the pot well (but erect and clustering rouni 
lower than the truss). 

The Pair, oh Coij-ection. — The pair, or pan 
should comprise flowers of different and distinct 
either the ground colour or the yellow of each bt 
ciently different from the rest to be well distinguisr 

The whole should he so near of a height as to 1 
heads of bloom well togetlier. 

The great fault of the polyanthus now, even ar 
best sorts, is that the divisions between the pet 
s to make tlie flower look starry, whereas the 
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e the divi 



is than 
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tion of the petal itself— GlennyS Propcrtiei of Floa 



diameter. 

3. It should be divided in (five or) six places, apparently 
forming (five or) six flower-leaves, each indented in the 
centre to make it a kiud of heart-shaped eud ; but tlie in- 
dentations must not reach the yellow eye. 

3. The indentare in the centre of the apparent flower- 
leaves, should be exactly the same depth as tlie indenture 
formed hy the join of these flower- leaves, so that it should 
lot ha known, by the form of the flower, which is the actual 
Jvision and which is the indenture ; in otlier ivords. ivtiich 
s the side and which tlie centre of the riower-loaf ; and all 
•"• 'ndentures should be as slight as possible to preserve 

-e flower should be divided thus— the yellow tube in 
.... . re being measured, the yellow eve, round the tube, 
•U--.1. i e tug same width as its diameter; and the ground 
- 'he flower should be the same width : or draw with 

u tJ , ,eg, opened to a sixteenth of an inch apart, a 
"'■ «>■ the tube or centra ; open them to three sixteenths. 



We have received the following from Mr. Pa; 

recommend his Bee-keeper's Dress to the attentii 

readers, who ought to be as much obliged to hi 

* for his gratuitous and kind attention to the 

" 1 have a similar account of a swarm of bees n 

e, on the 7th of April, in the Hertford Mercury, 

e same as that mentioned bj your corresponded 

:es swarm nt this time, and curlier in the season, 

iven out of their hive either by famine, damp, 

something of the kind, but more frequently the fori 

if the hive from which they came he examined, 

found to be totally forsaken, — not a bee will be left 

I think that I have already sent away tliree dozei 

ince the publication of the lust number of The 

«bi>eneu, and have several now on order. I mu 

oso, hire a warehouse, and engage a clerk! T h 

ver, much pleasure in doing it. I only regret that 

t the same time offer to send tlie fc.e drew thai I n 

1 my last calendar with the hives, to those who wis 

.; for no apiarian should he without it; it is so ex 

pleasant to tlie wearer, and answers the purpose 

. effectually. I have induced a person here to 



r 1 flower only five-eighth) of an Incl 

i»-pFtnled polyonthu*. for where I 
ttkl loo mnch crimped.— [En. C. G. 

n considered worthleu* . 

spider then to bt lligtUr convei.— [En. G. O.] 
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person requiring a dress must write to 3. H. 
Esq., Bury St Edmunds. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

lt Planted Fruit-trees. — We again advert to 
ipriety of paving much attention to such at this 

for by no doing a whole twelvemonth, as to the 
the tree, may bo gained; and the importance of 
specially as to trees on walls or trellises, need 
y be urged. In the first place, the woterpot must 

in requisition if dry weather ensue, especially if 
es have not been mulched. If the latter is the 
mch alighter waterings will suffice, for the evapor- 
proceeds very slowly from soils mulched over. 
trees have been injured by overwateriug in the 
;ose; and such, we imagine, is the reason why 
■ersons are against the we of mulch. It must be 
ted, that this process impedes, in some degree, the 
on of the increasing warmth of the atmosphere, 
i far may be considered a slight evil. This, how- 
re consider amply compensated for by the defence 
ititutes against sudden droughts, wliich surely it 
is no pains to prove, are exceedingly injurious to 
lanted trees ; the roots of wliich, being in a weak 
ewliat torpid condition, are ill calculated to bear 

check, and, indeed, need every appliance wliich 

furnished. 

should consider it good practice for those wbo 
ut a few trees to manage, ami have plenty of time 
ir hands, to remove mulchings for a few days in 
1 of April or beginning of May, in order to suffer 
1 about the roots to receive warmth from the at- 
ere. This it would do in a week ; and the mulch, 
had been merely turned aside, could be restored 
former position, fn all cases of watering such 
uring the spring months, we advise that it be ap 
uring sunshine, and, indeed, when the mulch bas 
3 warmed. This will carry a little warmth to the 
instead of starving them, which very cold water 
be sure to do. However, wanned water may be 
,nd this would be by far the best practice; in 

case it should be from 70° to 80°. By the time 
icame filtered through the soil, it would be robbed 
e 8° or 10" of its heat. 

! of the Foliaoe. — If this is important with es- 
ed trees, how much more so with newly-planted 

The utmost care should ho taken to extirpate 
liars, and indeed all insects, before they commit 
epredations. If the aphides attack them, tobacco 
or fumigation should be hud recourse to ; the 
process may be easily performed, by tacking a 
<t other covering before them. The sulphur paint 
, by all means, be applied, especially to peaches, 
nes, and pears ; for the latter often sufler much 
le red spider. Syringing occasionally, provided 
other is warm, is of some benefit, as tending to a 
d liberal development of the foliage ; cleansing 
im impurities, 

tuDDiNG. — Newly-planted trees seldom require 
issistance in this way, yet some little may become 
uy. What are termed " maiden" trees are apt to 
e a confused mass of shoots, especially strong 
peach-trees ; and it becomes sometimes necessary 
ove ill-placed shoots. The better plan, as a geue- 
ictice, is to merely pinch out the point of those 

lelcss when they ' ' ' 

ftli ; by these means the cite 

root action ; and, 



say, at an early period of the summer, what accidents 
may occur to the other ehoota. The stumps or base of 
such shoots may be reserved at the winter's pruning, 
for in budding at the ensuing spring they will afford 
multiplied chances of making a selection, and carrying 
out the desired form or mode of training. 

Training. — Our favourite maxim with young tr 
any kind intended for fan training, is to train a pair of 
shoots on each side, right and left, the first season, cai 
rying one perpendicularly ; and on this latter shoot w. 
mainly depend for ultimately completing the fabric of 



the t 



No 



■ this will, doubtless, appear unsound 
"1 practitioners; such t "* ' ' 



doctrine to some old practitioners ; such a shoot they 
will be ready to imagine would lord it too much over 
its weaker neighbour. Aud so it would, but for some 
finger aud thumb work. 

This sort of handling was too little known in former 
days; winter pruning, done according to cut and dry 

E rescript! ons, reigned supreme ; and the patience evinced 
y our old knights of the pruning knife, was not ex- 
celled by the labours of the mythological Suwphus. 

Let all amateurs, therefore, bear in mind that the cen- 
tral leader, or indeed any other portion of a tree, may be 
kept in the utmost subjection by summer stopping, 
through so simple a. machine as the finger and thumb. 
We have grown peach-trees, years ago, in which & cen- 
tral shoot, and one of the most luxuriant, was left in- 
tentionally to prove the immense power of " stopping;" 
and by following up the process annually, for several 

J'ears, the shoot remained alive, but was soon left be- 
lind by the very weakest shoots at the lowest portions 
of the branches. 

This was an experiment only, but perfectly illustrative 
of the power of finger and thumb stopping, during the 
spring and summer, over that of the pruning Knife 
during the winter season. This central shoot then, if 
healthy, may be kept as a reserve, or in order to mul- 
tiply branches at pleasure; when such are needed, the 
centre may produce them unmolested ; when the r 
verse, the stopping may occasionally he had recourse t 
This principle may be applied to most of our fruits in 
young state ; and with it we see no reason to adopt any 
other mode of training, on the score of real utility, than 
the fan mode. 

By the time this reaches the readers of The Cottaok 
Gardener, it will he time to fasten newly-planted ti 
to the wall or trellis ; for it will be remembered Unit 
such were recommended to be left rather loose for a few 
weeks, or until the soil settled. The bauds or fastenings, 
nevertheless, should still have ample liberty, for the soil 
wiU still settle, aud the tree must be permitted to settle 
too, or rifts may take place in the soil, together with de- 
rangement of the young fibres. 

The young shoots from " maiden " plants need not be 
trained to form the lower portion of the tree the first 
year, but a half-way position between the horizontal or 
ground line and the central leader, or at on angle of 
from forty to fifty degrees. Thus, the central shoot, and 
the side ones requiring a separate course of treatment, 
will be somewhat apart; and the eye of the most un- 
practised, if they will observe what we have here said 
ou the subject, will see at a glimpse how affairs stand. 

What are termed " trained" trees, however, require i 
diflerent course. Here sufficient shoots, or nearly so 
exist to form the tree ; and such must at once be trained 
precisely in the position intended as permanent; still, 
however, reserving a good central shoot, as in the c~ ~ 
of the maiden trees, which shoot must, of course, 
pruned back, in order to produce side-shoots. Wo may 
shortly offer seasonable advice as to trained espaliers 
for what has here been observed has reference chiefly t< 
wall-trees; although the principles of management tiri 
identical, the difference in application being in the mait 
controlled or biassed by the form ultimately required. 
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Wo hero repent our advice about cleanliness. Insects 
must not be permitted lo infest valuable fruit-trees, ea- I 
pccially young ones. B. Ebrisotos. '■ 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
Bkuuisq Plants. — I have said that pnrple mid pink 
plants ought not to be planted near to each other; and 
the chief reason for that advice is the difficulty of meet- 
ing with many plants that are of the true colour, so 
that we ore obliged to take the nearest shades to those 
we desire to represent them ; and ir the beds of pur- 
ple and pink are neighbour)), these shades will often 
neutralist) each other, or come so near to tint same co- 
lour as to confound the two, so that one can hardly tell 
whore the purple ends or the pink begins — hut both of 
them should always be represented in a good llowcr- 
gardeu where colours aro arranged; as, not withstanding 
the number of plants we possess, we can only make out 
live distinct colours after white in a good summer flower- 
garden, which is required v> keep in bloom till the ap- 
pearance of frost— pink, blue, scarlet, yellow, and pur- 
ple—and if wo confound the first and last of these, we 
aro reduced to four colours. We have a dozen or more 
of shades (of which I shall write), but it is most difficult 
to get them into thoir proper places, owing to the man- 
ner in which the great bulk of our best Hower -gardens 
are laid out : and then when you find a place for the 
right shade, the plants may he either too high or too 
low for those next to them ; and without arranging the 
heights as well as the colours of plants, it is much better 
not lo attempt this kind of arrangement at all. But let 
me not have all the nay to myself, rather let me have the 
assistance of all our readers who have had some prac- 
tice in planting according to heights and colours; and 
the simplest mode of testing our proficiency will be, 
perhaps, to suppose that we have a border to plant 
alongside of a walk; no matter how long this border 
limy be, but let us say that it is ten or twelve feet wide. 
with a box edging between it and the walk, and that it 
is nearly level, or at any rate not mora than six inches 
higher nt the back. Now, lot us sav that we have six 
ilk.tim't (mIuuvh in flowers, thus including the white, and 
oven let us say lilac, if suitable plants ean bo found lo 
produce it, when we shall have seven colours. I want to 
plant this border according to heights and colours with 
summer flower-garden plants, which will last in bloom 
I from the turn of midsummer till the end of September, 
I or, if the frost holds off, till the middle of October. Sly 
present arrangement does not include spring flowers, 
or those which only bloom from five In six weeks. The 
| lowest plant must he planted alongside the walk, and 
one kind of plant is allowable for the wholo row ; tho 
second row must not rise more than a few inches higher 
than the first, and its colour must harmonise with that 
nf the first and third row; the third row may rise ten 
inches higher than the second row; and the fourth, filth, 
and sixth rowa may rise in like proportions, or a little 
more; but no one- row is to he more than twelve inches 
higher than that in front of it. but every successive row 
must rise a little above the one before ft; so that when 
the whole are in bloom we may have a sloping bank of 
flowers in a harmonious whole, every row being of one 
kiud of plant, and, consequently, showing hut one of the 
distinct colours. All I want is the name of the plant 
for each row, and the space of ground necessary to allow 
it lo eomo to full perfection : the border hoiug just 
twelve feet wide; and, to simplify tho problem, I left 
out the violet colour, because I know we have no plant 
of that colour to suit this stylcanf planting ; so that out 
"f Hie hundreds of plants yearly used in our flower-gar- 
dens I only want six kinds, and each to he of a distinct 
colour. I shall expect to receive these lists beforo tho 



end of May ; and I strongly advise the exercise to yonf i 
gardeners; but I shall be much deceived unless the bid 
of them come from ladies in the country who have M 
some practice of ordering the arrangement of their mra 
gardens. No one need sign his or her name to then 
" returns " unless they clioo.se; and the whole most l« 
first sent to the editor. I shall then comment on iht 
suitableness or otherwise of each list, and surely w 
must nil of us learn something from tbem. I am awut 
the thing is much more difficult than those who now 1 
tried the plan may suppose ; but when done propeiij, 
there is no other way of planting a border so effectual t* 
show the beauty of harmonising flowers ; and it also it 
volves the principle of planting any number of bedt 
collected together into any regular figure, according lo 
the highest style of flower-gardening. In short, it is Ik 
rudiment of the art. 

Any one having hut one flower-bed may represent tha I 
style of planting in it, provided the bed is a circle, lao 
is large enough to contain si\ circular rows of , 
it, by placing the plant in our back row in the centre of 
the lied, ami working down our other rows in circle* I* 
the edge of the bet). Again, tho colours 
may be represented in different beds congregated toge- 
ther ill a regular figure ; and here ia where the value of 
tho different heights will be most apparent; for if dm 
plants a bed of a tall blue plant, aa Lupinus Hartwqpi, 
and plants the next bed to it with Sonvitalia procumbent, 



beds will more than mar the effect ; the two 
side by side would look ridiculous. The only way where 
a very low plant will associate with a tall one is, whea i 
rich edging of one colour ia placed outside a large mas> 
of tall plants ; and even here some kind of proportion 
ought to be preserved, by giving the edging plant a pro- 
portionate breadth according to tho height of the tall 
muss; for to make all edgings of the same width, with- 
out referenco to the size of those plants within the 
edging, would be a palpable blemish, if not absurdity. 

One more request, anil I have done with this border. 
1 shall reqnirc from young gardeners, if they use plant* 
generally raised from seeds for any of the rows, at what 
time would they sow the seeds so as that the plant* 
woidd be in bloom — say by the first of July ? and d' they 
use trailing plants, as ]>etunias. how do they propose to 
confine them to a single row without scrambling among* 
the rows on each side of them? Of course, where out 
row of the desired height and colour would be too thin. 
owing lo the upright habit of tho plant, I shall allow 
two or even three contiguous rows of the same plant to 
he put in to make up a sufficient breadth of that colour; 
but you must state m inches the breadth you propose 
for each colour out of the twelve feet. I anticipate at 
least more than a hundred of such lists; and if 1 getiti 
different linen out of that number, which will bo in eveij 
respect suitable for the display I want, I shall be 
satisfied. 

Yku.ow Ei.owebinii Plants. — 1 have said so much 
ahout these last autumn, that I need hardly add more 
than the names of most of them, and that on tho score 
that a good tale is not the worse for being twice told. 
Tugtte* taiitifolia is tho best habiled plant for a beds" . 
all wu make use of, niter the pink Saponaria otfaeVi* i 
and the yellow Sanviittlitt procumbent ; from eighteen to 
two feet, according to tho soil, is tho height of it, and it | 
may bo sown at once in the open ground; hut, aait«iU ■ 
transplant easily until it comes into bloom, the best , 
way is to sow it in tho reserve garden, and plant it o>A 
early in Juno when the May or spring annuals are over- 
The San vi tali a, ten inches high, will also come in the 
open ground, and will transplant. Then coino tbo jett°* 1 
Calceolarias, and there aro six good sorts of these, *» \ 
least: In tegri folia, Rugose, Riiyii, Viscosissiina, CoryW 
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nd Amplexicaule ; there are tiro good kinds or 
yellow shrubby Calceolarias that would mix 
irymbosa and Viscosissima (say every fifth plant 
' these reddish brown ones), and I think they add 
ichness of the bed without interfering with the 
of the mass — but that may be a matter of taste, 
intish Hero will not come in, as a colour or as a 
it is too brown, but it makes a splendid bed 
leless. The Orange African Marigold makes a 
lss in a large garden, but is not suitable for small 
The double clear Vettow French Marigold is very 
r a bed, and when kept over the winter from 
struck cuttings, and planted in a soil not too 
has nothing of that coarseness about it which 
crises seedlings. The same treatment as that 

verbenas will suit it during the winter, and it 
s about the same attention as the American 
sel, for it is ticklish about damp. 1 believe I 
at another gardener and I kept it in succession 
en years by cuttings, and at first we had many 
s with it, and always in the spring. The fact is, 

1 to begin it too early in the Bpriug. The first of 
< quite time enough to put it into heat to get a 

for cuttings, which strike like a weed. Gereopsu 
ita divided in April like the little Campanulas, 
ce trained down to the ground in June, makes a 
ibs for a large garden. The rest of the yellows 
noticed under " spring beds." D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

onies. — How pleasant the ideas which the very 
vakens ! We scarcely tliiuk of a balcony, but 
ippear before our mind's eye fair and graceful 
Sitting among flowers, that are only less striking 
ely. If ever we can find an apology for a rational 
ublimating himself in the regions of rigardom, it 
i, after the toils of the day. he whiffs the weed as 
s the balcony of his suburban retreat, ever and 
milting a cloud over the Green-fly from Ilia orrn 
;ing apparatus, or uttering an exclamation of 
satisfaction as the companion of his joys waters 
ids the flowers, attractive by their beauty, and 
ul from their perfume. A balcony without 

in summer seems ever to speak of miserly, 
ted. shrivelled bachelorism, bearing no impress 
«■ of the presence of those gentle, but powerfully 
ial beings between whom and the llowers of 
ion there is an attraction more binding than any 
ic action. No wonder though some should in- 
' What are the best flowera to buy to adorn 
pa at this season of the year?" though the lo- 
f the inquirer, the present or future display of 
'era, and the object aimed at. as to the possession 

beauty or floral ninety, should have been added 
otherwise concise inquiry, to enablo us to make 
'opriate answer. When the inquiry was made 
il. some nice evergreen plants, mingled with 
ig-bulbs, Wall-flowers (siugle and double), Hearts- 
lepaticas, Alyssillns, evergreen Candy Tuftd, 

the Flowering Currant, Violets, &c, would be 
: the most desirable lor present display. But if 
how of flowers duriiig the remainder ot the sum- 
the object of the purchaser, then ho could not do 
than obtain the necessary number of the common 
;-out plants as adverted to by our friend Mr. 
, such as Scarlet Geraniums, Vuchaias, Calceo- 
Halvias, Agemtums, Helitropes, Anagallia, Migno- 
'enstemons, Verbenas, Stocks, &c. 
producing a splendid effect, more will depend 
ic skill and attention of the cultivator than upon 



the money spent in securing the plants. In a small 
balcony, " the bump of order" may be as strikingly de- 
veloped as in a larger flower-garden ; the principles of 
adaptation and fiotets strike the mind, even of a com- 
mon beholder, more forcibly than the mere assemblage 
of great masses. He may not be able to tell you hoa it 
in— but of the fact he is certain. I have seen an un- 
lettered labourer jump with something like ecstacy at a 
combination of colour, all existing in the compass of a 
few feet ; almost choking himself for words to express 
his delight, and yet quite calmly surveying, what I then 
thought a more perfect, because a somewhat more 
■ fashionable combination and contrast of colour. Men 
I often acquire by something like intuition what they 
I may lack tho ability to demonstrate by reasoning. 
Harry More may never have thought there was any- 
thing wonderful in his treatment of the Scarlet Ge- 
ranium ; though when that treatment was unfolded in 
the worda of a Beaton, the way was made clear for that 
splendid plant flourishing in many a window, and deck- 
ing many a humble balcony, where formerly it was a 
Htranger. Tho ecstacy of the labourer taught me, that 
fine taste could be developed, and at once recognised, in 
the compass of a few feet as well, if not better, than in 
a few acres. Of course we are alluding merely to flower- 
ing-plants. Recognise and accept this idea, and there 
will be the cheerful working to make as much as possible 
of the little spot at home, instead of feeling a spice of 
envy because you cannot concentrate in that little spot 
the domains oi a richer neighbour. 

There is every room for improvement. Balconies hi 
general when filled with plants, are a liiggledy-piggledy 
affair. There the plants are in red clay pots, or huge 
green boxes, and stufffed, if growing freely, as if the less 
air and light they had tho better. If plants are at all 
flourishing, their leaves will be the most cheerful green. 
But it matters not, whether in town or country, and 
whatever the colour of the house — stone, or red brick — 
the balcony in tho majority of cases must he green. 
Why the colour should be different from the mansion, 
it always surpassed my comprehension to determine : 
unless it was for tho purpose of telling every passer-by 
that the balcony was a mere accidental after-thought 
affair. As to the huge lioxee, lengthy if narrow, we 
should prefer them to he of a dull atone colour, rather 
than fashionable green — that is to say, if we must have 
such things at all. Our readers who would aspire to 
please themselves, and delight their friends, by an ex- 
hibition of superior taste, would discard the whole 
paraphernalia of red jwts, red gawky-louking saucers, 
and the sort of go-between — the bog-and-chicken-feeding 
trough-like boxes. 

Bad as such contrivances are in a balcony, they be- 
come much worse when they are set upon the ground 
level, close to the walls of the mansion in the country. 
The gardeners, however, are much more to blame for 
this than amateurs. For years the string was harped 
upon, that a plant to be healthy must be grown in a 
porous, soft red burnt pot. A short time ago, we directed 
attention to the fallacy of the idea as a general principle ; 
and some years since we mentioned, that the common 
plants, aucli as those grown in balconies, would do well 
enough even in iron, at leant for one season, if drainage 
is properly attended to. For effect, therefore, a few 
raised or ornamental boxes, or baskets, or vases, would 
shame all such red pott or green boxes out of the field. 
Where there is tho convenience, it is frequently desirable 
to have the main plants for the centre of such vases 
! grown in pots and plunged in the soil or moss, with 
I small nlants to turn out around them. Where that docs 
j not exist, means should be taken to plant out those that 
will blow during the season. Tho advantage of the 
first system is, that whenever a plant gets a little shabby 
I you can change it for another coming to its best. Wbeu 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACE.E. 
Routine Work fob Mat. — The growing 

these plants has now arrived. They will require limit, j 
dance of moisture bath in the air of the house and it Ike i 
root ; a liberal supply must be given. Plants in baskets, 
such as Stanhopeia, Gongoras, Aeridet, and Sacral* 
biutns, should be taken down once a week and soaked in 
the cistern; the time they should be kept in the water 
will depend upon the state they are in. If very dry they 
will require half an hour to thoroughly wet them; if 
moderately moist in the centre a single dip, and ant 
again directly, will be sufficient. Keep a good look-on! 



this method is followed, it is necessary that the pot in 
which the plant is grown should be several inches less 
in diameter than that of the vase or basket; as then earth 
is not only introduced below the pot, but around its 
side ; and into that part little trailers are planted to hang 
over the sides — generally of a colour contrasting with 
the main mass in the centre. Tho same system is adopted 
with pots or baskets intended to remain for the season. 
Contrasted with the old pot and box system, the advan- 
tages are chiefly these: the plants and their containing 
vessels present a more astistic appearance; the flowers 
are placed on nearly a level with the eye, or a little above, 
or alittle below, where they can be more thoroughly and 
easily examined ; and many little trailers just appear 

in their element and most striking beauty when thus „-,.*, ,---,, 

festooning the sides of the vase or basket. How beau- {or *•***■ and crush them as they rise to the surfice. 

tiful, for instance, is a mass of tearlet geraniums thus Aa a,e sun mU now **> P°«erfuJ, the lhadtt must be 

edged with tho White verbena; and how more beautiful kt down whenever there is strong, clear sunshine; if 

still, to see the lower scarlet flowersof the geranium this js neglected deleaves win turn yeUow, ^e growdi! 

blended with the blue Lobelia speciosa and Qmndijlora, wu ! to crippled, and the flowers will fade, besides, the 

or the pretty AnagaUU PhiUiptii, while they garland »>°isture will sooner evaporate and the roots will Uci 

the sides of the box or vase with their dense mass of support: all these evils may be prevented byajudiciow 

flowers almost to the ground— presenting a power of rich use of shades. 

colour which never can be obtained, unless when the A ' r and Hcat.—Lhe giving of air will depend upon 
plants are allowed to fall in a pendent position. And ° lB heat !ns,de i refer w the t* ble ' and give air accort- 
then how pretty a vase of yellow calceolaria!, with an "W- alwa ? B remembering to keep the night tempen- 
edging of purple Setueio blended with hangers of purple tu re lower than the day by six or eight degrees, or ar« 
verbenas, or an old lilac, named PvkkeUa, which answers more ' Read attentively our remarks upon the mode of 
well for this hanging, drooping position. Another, not S 1Tm 8 ■«• If tue hou8e 19 ^ ventilated that the ur 
to go farther— there is the Salvia patens, so rich in its nuhea mto tllB hou9e M" ' amongst the plants, , bjnjj 
azure blue, which we had full in flower, and in the same U P 80me 8»™» w brettK the current, so as to mollify it 
vase from May to October, by merely giving the plant beforB lt come3 m contact with the plants. Continue to 
top-dressing, and manure watering. How nice it looks _P»* all plants that have not undergone that operation u 
with depenler* of the Xsckscfoltzia, or the Tropanlum they begin to grow. Several that were potted early m 
Uanariense; or for a change, the flue large red AnagaUU. tho year will be benefited by a top-dressing now; re- 
" 0, but "—says a friend—" it is all very well to speak move P art of tho old P eat carefully, taking great cm 
of these raised hoses, and vases, but how are we humble not to in J ure ^ TOUn 8. growing roots, for they are vat 
folk to get them V We reply, that a neat ornamental brlttle ' ft ! ld M tender as young asparagus. In cow 
wood box may be made out of the same wood, and at a q«enceofso much moisture the pots will begin .tota 
no great degree of expense more, than ia now necessary covered with green scum ; this U injurious to the health 
for the long green boxes— for they may surely be painted of the P'anta, and the pots must be washed frequently, 
a stone colour, at least as cheaply as being daubed Insects : Woodlice. — This tribe of insects is almost 
green; and not only may they thus be made of a stone as destructive as the cockroach, but, happily, it is mors 
colour, but so like the real article, that it will almost easily come at and destroyed. In writing upon the de- 
require examination to enable you to decide that they structionof that formidable enemy, mention was made of 
are not really Btone. Thus — when painted , throw over using sliced potatoes and turnips as good traps for 
as much as the paint will take on of dry silver sand, and woodlice and small shell-snails ; we need only no* 
when dry, it will have all the appearance of rough sand- remind our readers of those useful traps, and of the eon- 
stone. The common pot may also be served in a similar staut attention every morning to crushing any insects 
manner ; and though composition vases are still dear, that may lodge under them. It will be necessary, also, 
there is no reason why the red ware common pot should to scrape off tho skin that will form on the cut under 
not be made more artistic, which it will be, whenever side of each slice, or it will prevent the insects feeding 
there is a demand for a superior article ; and then, when upon them. Another excellent way of destroying these 
thus painted and sanded, they would answer the purpose, pests is that of sinking the pots and baskets up to the 
so far as gratifying the eye was concerned, as well as level in water ; tho woodlice will rise to the surface oat 
the more costly and valuable compositions. Even the of the compost to escape drowning, and then may be 
| common not, whenlarge.maybemadeBomewhatelevated easily caught. 
and artistic, by giving it a. plinth, of wood, painted and Labor Sheli.-Snati.s, and the common Black and 
sanded, to rest upon. Tho plinth may be formed in the Gbey Snails, or Slugs. — When these obtain an entrance 
shape of a square box, with one side, that to go next the ' nt0 * ne orchid house they are very destructive. About 
floor, open, and the upper side on which the pot stands two years ago we had a very fine specimen of Aeridet 
with a circular hole to allow the drainage to pass, which ndoriilum major, which one morning had the underside 1 
■nay be received in a ve™" ilaced in the plinth, and of two of its largo leaves completely eaten away; search 
hue comp'"*"''- ~™™iM ... a, „, n temporary plinths w as made at night for cockroaches (they being blamed 
■■—■W™ '-tc go painted and for tlio mischief done), but not one could be seen. The 
i» ■" ... >,o ™«o-iJity nf next morning two more leaves were eaten half through ; 
■i"iv- t -lan the evil now became alarming, as the plant was, cm. 
account of its size, a valuable one, and we had had 25> 
guineas bid for it * Again, at night, but an hour or two* 
later, the search was renewed, and fortunately this time* 
with success — an enormous shell-snail was discovered. 
feeding very quietly, but voraciously, upon his dainty 
food ; of course he paid the forfeit for his unwitting' 
"'""■■ncca. There is no other way of catching these large 
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enemies than looking out diligent]; for them at feeding | 
time ; the sheUess snails may often be tracked to their ' 
retreats by the slime they leave behind on their track ; 
but even these are best found if looked for by night with 
the aid of a lamp or candle. 

Whits Scale. — This insect is also very injurious to 
orchids, by fixing itself firmly in one place, and by ex- 
cluding the air and light, causing the part to decay. 
Where frequent washing with a small brush or sponge 
is neglected they increase at a fearful rate. The best 
means to destroy them that we know is to make a strong 
lather of soap, such as we use for shaving with ; lay it 
on warm with a fine brush, working it into every crevice 
of the pseudo-bulbs and leaves of the infested plants ; 
the soap adheres to the insects, stops up their breathing 
pores, and kills them. 

Brows Scale. — Where this insect abounds it is al- 
most, but not quite, as injurious as the white scide. If 
the plants are kept clean by frequent washing with a 
sponge, it will be a great preventive. Often smoking 
with tobacco is a good remedy, and the application of 
soap-lather as recommended above for the white scale. 

Mealy Bon. — This is the most formidable of all our 
insect enemies to contend with. Where ti house of any 
kind of plants has become very much infested with it, 
there is nothing in the shape of applicatiou will eradi- 
cate it entirely ; in such a case, every plant must be 
diligently and carefully washed in every part ; every pot 
mast undergo the same purification ; every particle of 
wood-work must be painted with at loast two coats of 
paint ; the walls whitewashed with hot lime. And whilst 
that is doing the cleaned plants must be placed in a 
warm pit, where some strongly-fermenting dung scuds 
out its ammoniacal fumes, which will help to destroy 
any insects that may have escaped the cleansing the 
plants have been subjected to. When the painting, 
whitewashing, and scouring, have been completed, let 
the house have abundance of air night and day for a 
week previously to replacing the plants ill it. Perhaps 
some of our readers may say — Is all this necessary? 
Does this apparently insignificant insect do so much 
barm? We answer to both questions, most empha- 
tically, Yes ! We have seen in a house of grapes, the 
Katest part of the fruit rendered valueless by the mealy 
j; the bunches glued together so as to be filthy and 
uneatable. The pine apple, too, we have seen so covered 
with this filthy insect as to be not fit for the table till it 
was scrubbed and washed as much as is required for a 
head of celery. We have seen plants so infested witli it 
is to be all but killed, by having their leaves covered 
with its excrement. These are, it is true, but very rare 
cues ; and the gardener who should so neglect his plants 
ud fruits would now be justly disgraced and dis- 
| charged ; still, without diligent and severe methods of 
. netting rid of these insects they would soon abound; 
Hough not, perhaps, to such an extreme extent as we have 
! described above, yet so sufficiently so as to be very in- 
jurious to the plants, and not at all honourable to the 
. cultivator. Therefore, whenever even a single mealy 
bag is discovered, let every plant be carefully looked 
over, and every inseet destroyed. I!y this constant 
supervision, combined with using all the means we have 
described for the destruction of every kind of insect, the 
plants will be kept cleau, and preserved from the de- 
structive attacks of the host of insects that will, unless 
| destroyed in time, prey upon them ; thus injuring their 
health, preventing them flowering in perfection, and 
taking away all the pleasure that would otherwise delight 
the eye and gratify the mind of the owner. 
We trust we have written enough about insects to | 
| prove to our readers that, though little taken indivi- j 
■ dually, yet when by neglect they increase, greatly in . 
numbers, they are really formidable enemies to our fa- 
I Taurite plants ; consequently, we say, keep a strict look- ' 



out for, and constantly destroy, the intruders as they 
appear. 

FLORISTS' FLOWEBS. 

The warm weather is bringing on all kinds of florists' 
flowers, as well as other products of the vegetable king- 
dom. The management necessary now will be to pre- 
serve flowers from fading, by using shades whenever the 
sun shines, and protecting plants from too much rain 
by canvas and glass covers. Gentle showers will be 
beneficial to all that are not actually in flower. Also 
to supply stakes to all flower-stems that need support, 
and keep the plants of all kinds clear of treed* and 
intecUi. In such showery weather as we have been 
favoured with lately, snails and slugs will be prowling 
about seeking for food ; we have frequently found them 
underneath the pots of various plants, secreted iu the 
holes of the pots: let such places belooked over, and the 
concealed enemy dislodged and destroyed. 

Seed* of various florists' flowers may now be success- 
fully sown in shallow pans or boxes, such, for instance, 
as Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Carnation), Picotee*, Pinks, 
Ranunculuses, &c. Sow them in light, rich compost, and 
cover them thinly with finely sifted soil, placing them in 
a cold frame, and very slightly watering them ; shade 
from sunshine, and give air in mild weather. By such 
treatment the seeds, if good, will soon come up, when 
more light maybe allowed to them, till they become 
strong enough to prick out; that is, to transplant into 
similar pans or boxes, to acquire stronger growth. In 
this tender state of growth they are liable to great 
danger from slags and uootlliee ; in a single night the 
greater part of a crop may be devoured. The best pre- 
ventive is to place the seed pans upon a pot in a saucer 
of water ; neither slugs nor woodlice can swim, therefore 
your choice seedlings are safe when set upon, as it wore, 
an island. T. Appleby. 



THE JCITCHEN-GA.RDEN. 

At this season pay good attention to the pricking out 
of all kinds of halts, btomli*, savoys, cabbage*, and, in- 
deed, of all the brassica family, as soon as the plants 
can be handled. If any have failed in coining up make 
another sowing ; indeed, it is a favourable season for 
making another of Grange's White, Walcheren, Early 
Cape, and caulijtoicers, to. 

Surface hoeing and stirring should be well attended 
to, as well as to giving liberal soakings of manure- wafer ; 
late paw may be very much improved by such applica- 
tions, and sowings should be made in succession of the 
late dwarf kinds, sucli as the Fan Pe<i and the American 
Dwarf. 

Potatoes. — The earth about these should be well 
stirred and loosened in suitable weather ; those which 
are shewing a number of shoots should be thinned to 
two or three of the strongest, an operation which may 
be performed either by hand or by careful hoeing. A 
multiplicity of shoots left is a certain indication of plenty 
of small tubers, and but few large ones. Potatoes in pits 
and frames, now nearly ripe, may, to save time, be taken 
up, placed in earthenware pots or pans, and covered 
with moderately dry sand, in order to keep them air- 
tight for present use ; and the lights taken off them may 
at once be turned to account for ridging out cucumbers, 
melons, vegetable murrain, capsicums, or chillies! which 
should be grown along freely, so as to get strong enough 
for producing an abundant crop. 

Ridge cucumbers, melons, and vegetable marroics, should 
now, also, all be got out. The strength of the bed made 
for thorn, of course, must be regulated by what can be 
spared at the present season with regard to fermenting 
materials, which are not only very scarce frequently at 
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Hub lime of the year, but are required for many uses. 
If a trench is cast out from two to three feet wide, and 
any kind of garden refuse, ratings, sweepings, and small 
primings, are first placed in at the bottom, it is a con- 
siderable assistance to the prepared fermenting mate- 
rials. If the fermenting materials consist principally of 
hlable-dung. and a little mushroom tpaicn is placed on 
it previously to the soil being placed over it, a crop of 
mushrooms, provided the season is not too wot, will be 
produced from August to October. 

Sea Kale. — The old beds that are intended to be cut 
from another year must have all tlio coverings cleared 
away, such as any remains of fermenting materials; and 
tbe covering-pots, of whatever kind they may be, should 
be all put away carefully, in a dry place if possible, if 
not wanted for any other purpose- Lot all tho crowns 
of tbe plants be examined, and if any should require 
cutting-in closer to the surface of the earth, or any that 
e already shooting forth should require to he thinned 
it, let this be done immediately. A few lino sifted 
cool ashes placed over tho fresh cuts, either at the time 
of cutting the kale or in any other case, prevents the 
slugs working or boring down into tho crowns, which 
they are very apt to do wherever a fresh cut is left to 
take its chance. The above remarks having been all 
attended to, toko tbe digging fork and fork up the spaces 



between the crowns, but taking the greatest core net ' 
to injuro any of tbe roots. The fork may be and 
as expertly as the operator likes, but the following nde 
should be observed— narrow spits, broken up well, and 
as deep as it can be done without any injury to the ■ 
roots of the plants. , 

The forward hand-glass crops of caaUJiotcer should 
be attended to, with regard to forking between and 
making basins around them, according to the directions i 
given in a previous number. | 

Broad beam may still be planted in cool situations; 
and the tall Knight's Marrva pea* be sown in sneera- . 
sion as the most profitable and best flavoured kind. ! 
Sow also turnipi of any of the little early aorta, as well 
as mall salading in succession. 

For turnip radishes, red and white rooted, choose cool I 
situations, and sow-little and often. 

Cape broeoU should now be sown in full crop. Let the 
spot where tiie seeds are to be sown be rich and good, ' 
and kept sufficiently moist, in order to encourage a quiet ' 
growth. 

Sage cutting! may now ho planted out, if required, to 
any desired extent ; and Spear mint may be planted out 
in open beds. Either cuttings or rooted plants will 
grow readily if planted out and well watered. 

James Basin ks & W. 
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Theuk is great loveliness in wild uncultivated ground ; 
it is almost always picturesque, and in defiance of a 
fealing of regret at its lying comparatively idle, I always 
admire it excessively. There is on case and a natural 
grace in laud that has retained somewhat of its original 
character; trees that have sprung up in it are often pic- 
turesque too, and the beautiful carpetting of heath that 
frequently covers the soil, looks well at every season, 
hut particularly when its rich flowers literally paint the 
earth, and send up their amethyst-coloured dust when 
disturbed by the passer by. 1 have often heard my 
father describe this effect on the moors during his grous- 
ing excursions. Large tracts of land were entirely 
clothed with this brightly flowering plant, and clouds of 
this dust would arise like coloured smoko when tho dogs 
were engaged in beating for tho ganio. On those open 
districts, he said, the effect was singularly striking, and 
very beautiful. 
I The wild flowers and plants that love heathy situa- 
tions aro all full of beauty. Tho young self-sown fir- 
trees, that spring up in diflbront places, give additional 
tieauty to the scene ; and there is always a dryness and 
pleasantness in the paths that cross this sort of ground 
that mokes walking still more delightful. There are the 
remains of a large, wild, and beautiful common in my 
neighbourhood, which has been from time to time en- 
closed, cultivated, or planted ; but in some places, large 
portions are still left untouched for the use of the poor ; 
and beautiful they are. A ramble through these snatches 
of wild scenery in a warm, sunny, spring morning, is 
not easily described • hut I shall content myself with 
in treating all those of my readers wlm reside near sueh 
healthy spots to turn their attention IO them, and not 
pass them lightly by. 

A cottage garden formed out of waste land like this 
has peculiar charms. Its shape and character have 
still a kind of wildness ; and the blooming fruit-trees, 
the balmy row of beans, the gay border, and clustering 



trees, form a striking contrast to the uncultivated 
mon to which it once belonged. How mueh may 
be done by cultivation! Is there not within each of u> 
a wilderness? and how much may that barren land, 
by spiritual culture, be mode to bear ! Let us think of 
this, as we view with so much pleasure a smiling little 
homestead springing up from the bosom of a heath J 

The cottage gardener whose funeral I spoke of in my 
lost papor, was once the possessor of a grant of land — if 
this term may be applied to so small a matter. It was i 
a piece of waste land on the side of a rising ground, 1 
overlooking a valley and a village, yet wilii a northern 1 
aspect, and rather a stony soil. The man was than l 
young and active, and he set to work at once. He 
built, with his own hands, a small two-roomed cottage, 
laid out his garden, planted his trees, and worked lot" 
his daily bread. When I first knew him, many years 
ago, he was an athletic carter, steady, kind to his horses, 
and diligent in his work. His bit of land had grown 
into a snug sheltered garden, his trees were in bearing, 
his laurels looked rich and bowery, and his little mudl 
cottage in which ha hod brought up four children — 
who aro all now in a far superior position to that whicht 
their parents occupied — was nestled among shrubs ami 
rose'trees. As age advanced, he gavo up his more active* 
employments, and took altogether to gardening j tending; 
his own piece of ground at his spare hours, uud having 
a good knowledge of his business, he was in constant 
request. Difficulties, however, overtook him, and he* 
was at length obliged to give up his own pretty hornet 
and retire to the village, where he passed the remainder" 
of his life ; still loving and cultivating a little spot ot" 
ground as well as his prosperous allotment. There* 
were always pinks, hepalicas, fuchsias, and convolvu- 
luses before his door, with a neat bed of cabbages., 
parsley, thyme, &a. ; and many sorts of vegetables were* 
raised behind his house : all good of their kind. It was*- 
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a pleasure mid a profit to enter tlio clean kitchen, where 
the old infirm couple sat quietly after the fatigues and 
ajutietios of a long laborious life, and to witness their 
contentment and thankfulness under the privations that I 
the aged poor most frequently suffer. Ho loved to talk \ 
of his former home,— of his garden, and his pleasure in | 
making and watching it But even the lowly and un- 
known cottager d<ics not escape the sorrows that all 
flesh is heir to: his simple annul;* tench us. that "man ' 
is born to trouble as the sparks By upwards;" that a' 
wise and loving Father chastens his children for their ■ 
instruction, wherever thoir lot is cast ; and that no rank 
or circumstance can preserve us from the trials that 
belong to us, as a fallen race. 1-et us not seek to escape 
them in any country, or in any change of state. 1'eople 
are too ready to fancy that this or tint situation or event 
, would relievo or bonefit them ; but they are all mistaken. 
There is one situation, indeed, and only one, that in- 
sures both peaco and safely — it is " tlio secret place," 
" the shadow of the Almighty!" That "refuge" aud 
"fortress" guarantees our deliverance from every evil, 
or our quiet support under them. Hut in every other 
condition we have no defence — the palace and the cot- 
tage alike totter when built on the unstable sand; aud 
neither the rich sheltering groves of the one, nor the 
fruit-laden trees of the other, can prop them up. 

Now that the copses are clearing, 1 am particularly 
charmed with the beauty of the trees that arc clothed 
with rich mannings of ivy, standing conspicuously 
among their leafless companions, and increasing the 
loveliness of the spring scene. Yet 1 regret so much ' 
the mischief done to the trees thus encumbered, that I 
■ much wish every landed proprietor would consider the 



if it, " that its strongly aromatic dowers, when mh:ed with 
.nutf, are also said to give to it the sweet odour of the Ton 
quin bean, without Wing, as that seed is, prejudicial to the 
eyesight— while the scent Is mora lasting." The scent of the 
leaves while drying very much resembles that of our garden 
Heliotrope or the grass .Inthiiiaiilhata odnrnlam (now in 
flower), which gives tha delicious odour to new-made liny, and. 
like Woodruff, gives it out very powerfully while drying. Like 
Kobm-nin-lhe-hodge, and other plants of the natural oriier 
Rutioera, the Woodruff has u rough {eel arising from tin- 
presence of hooked bristles on the leaves anil other parts, 
which in many cases make tlio plains stick to tlio clothes. 
Besides the Woodruff, but often iu more moisl situations, 
the not less fragrant JUly of the Vale {CtimviHtiria mnjalitj 
is decked in its modest array, and certainly uot less beautiful 
than when seen in the garden -border, or forced into i 
mature bloom in the hothouse. The Dandelion (LfOHtmlon 
larammm) lends its gaudy beauty to tlio adornment of the 
wayside", and will now afford on abundance of roots for the 
pnshictinn of Dandelion coffee ; nor should it be forgot that 
when the leave* are blanched they niukc a capital salad. In 
its wayside MUatt it is frequently joined with the Coltsfoot 
i Tiimilii'iu I'arfentf, which is now, however, almost eiilirely 
out of flower in the south. The Butter-bar ( PttaiUti rui- 
gtirit) appears profusely " a the banks of streams, and k 
wet meadows, ruining the andrained pastilles Iu which ii 
gaius access, ami choking up the drains of such as are 
drained. The Daisy (IlcIILi pvnuinis), 
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ie pocket. It is sum 
trees throw out healthy and vigorous shoots almost 
soon as their stems are freed from tho crushing en- 
cumbrance of the graceful climber, and the rapidity with 
which the dejected tree acquires a rich and ornamental 
appearance when it can freely breathe and expand once 
more. Some trees are beyond recovery when help is 
given, and in these canes, tho ivy may he allowed to 
remain, especially in situations where picturesque objects 
. are desirable, for there are few objects of more beauty 
than these. Many persons encourage the growth of ivy 
•wound their ornamental trees, and are not aware of the 
bad effects of its beautiful luxuriance. It is so rich and 
lovely, they cannot bear to hear even of its doing harm ; 
\mt in a few years the mischief becomes apparent, when, 
perhaps, too late. Is there not a seeming fairness, too, 
an the outward bearing of ourselves aud our fellow men 
that covers much that is corrupt within ? Do we not, 
also, often encourage or permit ourselves in that which 
pleases the eye and heart, which is destructive to our 
spiritual growth, and if not " cut oft," will cause our 
eouls to perish? We may learn a lesson from our trees 
withering amid the semblance of health and verdure, if 
we will listen to thoir teaching ! I jet ns not close our 
ears to the whispering of the woods, as tho early gales 
, sing among tho leafless boughs. Admiration or God's 
works is but half enjoyment ; let us strive to undenUtml 
■ and profit by them ! 



WILD FLOWERS OF MAY. 
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Is the woods the fragrant Woodruff (A>perul,t etfomtit) 
*llitens the mossy carpet with its snowy Howers. The 
»"»thor of a little volume titled, " Wild Flowers of the Year," 
(published by the Kcligious Tract Society), says "its fresh 
**^uves are almost scentless, but we have no native tlowcr 
*"hich so long retains its odour when dried." Withering says 



ia scattered with unsparing band wherever our eyes can r 
and it calls at once to memory the many line feelings 
thoughts with which Wordsworth anil Hants, aud a bos 
other poets have invested the little gem. On the hills aud 
heathy places the species of rneeinium are in flower, and the 
r. MfrtiHm nr EtiU-berry will soon afford the schuol-boy an 
abundant harvest. The Holly (Il.i- w/itifaHtitii) is also a 
May blossoming tree; but its Howers are by no means su 
conspicuous as the ml benics with which it is clod in winter. 
Tho I'iitnu. ( I'eruvmUcs'i mv iiei.ping tluviugh the bushes 
and long grass of the woods, adorned with their bluish purple 
Howers. The Lungwort ( Pulmnnaria ojfii-iH ulis :, likewise groiv* 
beneath " the green wood's shade," and on account of its 
.putted Ifiivfs Ijnh ivivivert its mem' mid hen considered a c 
for pulmonary complaints. In moie moist places than it i 
fers, yon will find tilts universally known and acknowledged 
emblem of friendship, the l-'aiget-nic-imt (.l/yiW/s). of which 
there are various species. The Field Scorpion Grass i .1/. 
onwiiii*) prefers diy places, such as wall- tops, and gravelly 
banks, but moot of the species in this family are lovers of 
the cool shade or the stream let's marge. One of the mosl 
lH'autiful is the Sylvan Forget- uie- not {.If. ffyltmlritu which 
often forms most lovely masses of blue in the shad? wooil 
lands ; but perhaps the most beautiful of all is the Mountain 
Forget-me-not (.If. alpi-tlrii), whose home is mi the lofty 
alpine summits. .If. pntnslris, which is considered to l«r 
the true emblem of friendship, is by no means a common, 
plant, and some of the others are very often mistaken for it, 
even byhotanisls of acknowledged authority. The common 
Speedwell < i'l-rtwh-n iij/irliinlh) iihuuiitls in woods mid pus. 
tures ; and along with it, us well ns by the waysides, will Is' 
funnd the (.ienimmlei- Speednvll ( I'. Chumtntry*) ; its near 

ally the Mountain Speedwell, .^irnvs rr r:uv]j in the midst 

shady woodlands- -these Speedwells, mure especially the two 
bitter, seem well entitled in u plate in the herbaceous bonier. 
The common Hugle i.-ljit./a r-yiMoM is ..no of the brightest 
ornaments of the woods, hut nol one or economical or ' 
tanical interest. The while DoadNelflo ( Lamium -ilbum 
now abundantly in flower in many places, covering rubbish 
banks and waste places; its f.itid herbage is left to grow 
luxuriantly by browsing herds, but the plant is of some im- 
portance to the Apiarian, as the (lowers yield an abundance 
of honey. There are also several other Jjtb'iata in blossnin, 
not the least beautiful of which is the Uronnd Ivy [ tllrrhamn 
fuiemcta) with its bright blue flowers peeping from beneath 
the hedges; iu rural districts it is apojndnr cure for a'loctions 
of the lungs. The large-flowered liuttenvnrt ( l»in<i<ikitln 
•jrandifloni) at once one nf the. rarest and loveliest of our 
native plants, has now produced its large rich purple blossoms ; 
and the Primrose (Primula ctrhjarts) ,- the Oxlip 'P. ctatk 
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and the Cowslip (P. verii), are all in the height of tlieir limited incomes to look well to their outlay; not only to 
glory, ornamenting every dell and woodland with their pale endeavour in all tilings to avoid unnecessary expences, bat 
yellow flowers, and suggesting a thousand thoughts and to study closely the bent means of " making a little go a 
associations of the most pleasing kind to every one except great way." Too frequently, economists have contented 
such as Wordsworth's hero, of whom the poet aays — themselves with attempting to save in large outlays, neglect- 
ing the consideration of the " little tilings aliout a house." For 
"A Pr i^* eb ' ,n " r '*io r ta 1 iu' instance, a person may congratulate liimself upon saving bo 
Antfit wiStw,* ' much by adopting a proper method of cooking certain dishes, 
while he remains ignorant of the fact (or, at least, pays no 
The common Knot-grass (Polygnnim ariculare), in its attention to it) that, by certain mechanical arrangements, he 
varied forms abounds beside the habitations of mankind, might have succeeded in effecting a considerable saving in 
appearing wherever human operations have disturbed the the article of fnel by which he prepared his meal. And tin 
j surface of the soil, or where human footsteps have effaced same may he said to bo the case in many other departments. 
: the original vegetation. The Sheep's Sorrel (Rumix ace- If it be true that a "penny saved is a penny gained," and 
I totella) reddening the dry pastures with its unhealthy hue, that it is worth while to gain a penny, it is no less true that 
tells of barren soils and ineogro crops. The Dog's Mercury it should be the endeavour of every one to pay attention to all 
(MereunVii prrcmi'w) frequents the closest shade of the means proposed to save even a penny. As the world is made 
woodlands ; and the early browsing cattle that eagerly pluck up of little things, we hold that when attention is paid tn 
ita vernal herbage often fall victims to its poisonous proper- small affairs, that a step in the right direction has been 
ties. The weeping Birch, "with long dishevelld hair," now made. We have mode these remarks, as we are aware that 
delights the eye with its beauty, and throws its fragrance on with many considerable apathy exists in connexion with ha- 
tha breeze ; and a number of the willow family {Salii) are provements which they ore pleased to call trifles. We Irusl 
also richly adorned with their Catkins. The Cuekow-pint, that however unimportant any proposal at first sight may 
or Wake-robin {Arum macnlatum), has now sent up its appear, it will be considered worthy of some degree of atten- 
curiously sheathed flowers from among the arrow-shaped tion. It may not be exactly suited to all wants, but some 
leaves on the shady woodland bank. It is a curious but useful liint may be derived from it that may be turned to 
well known fact that, all the species of Arum are very acrid, good account. 

hut entirely lose their acridity on being dried. Hooker tells We have elsewhere given a series of inscriptions of in. 

us that the tuberous root of our native species affords an provements under the same title of the present article ; we 

abundant starchy substance, wliich, if properly prepared, and intend to continue giving such. We (rust that the readers 

the acrid juice expressed, proves an excellent substitute of The Uott*uk Gardener may derive some information 

for bread-flour, and is sold for that purpose iu great quanti- therefrom, and may througli them succeed in effecting some ■ 

ties at Weymouth and hi Portland Island. The curious Herb- soring, in deriving some benefit from this branch of do- : 

Paris (Paris OMarfri/b'ia), and the more beautiful Star of mestic economy. The season is fast approaching when the i 

Bethlehem (Omithngalmn umbcllnlum), are also both in maintenance of continual fires will no longer be necessi- ! 

flower this month. The wild Hyacinth ( Hgnciathux nan- tated. Food, however, is required to be cooked, and many I 

tcripbtt) adorns the green grass of the woodland with its domestic arrangements require supplies of hot water. To ■ 

ccerulean blossoms, and must be considered to be the true supply such quickly, and without involving the necessity of 

kairbtlt of the poets, and to have derived its name not from kindling a fire in the grato, is the object of the following i 

" occurring in places frequented by hares," but from the contrivance. 

ringlet-like appearance of its drooping racemes of flowers, to Sl'xiosn Water BomEn. — Take a tapered tin pan, as | 

which the poets have referred. Altogether, this flower is a shewn in the cut, and place, running i 

great favourite with poet and proser, and is one of the most I 1 up the centre of it, a tapering tube; 

delicate gems of our woodland: '•s-^J 7 | U this must be open at the top and be*. I 

rill torn, the top projecting above the lid 1 

■tf!SSSJM! !, * K ' ' " ft » 8 r*n. There wUI thu, be a .«**\ 

' (III munication (wnter-Oglit) through and I 

Several of the earlier native Orchids have already produced j \' n "\ \ *nj a ej' the <*ntre. Within two inches 

their remarkable blossoms, mimiekiug the animal tribes; — of the bottomed the tabe, place asmall \ 

but the months of June and Julv are richer, in these curious 6" a nla,ia of lruu ™* A tinsmith 

Dowers, and we shall reserve our remarks upon their historv niil lmvc no difficulty whatever in constructing the whole, 

till n future occasion. Manv plants of the truly lotuly <*"«* il ""'" 1 ' 1 - Of "imply examining the woodcut he will atonca 

Liliacea- are also in blossom : the Narcissus of the poets ""aerstaml the jumiitiu; if in [v.nslniMion. The pan most 

(iVnrcijiii. poetics), and the Pale Narcissus (,V sMbnn) ™ I" 10 ™ 6 ' 1 wrdi a tight-fitting lid, with an aperture in tho 

join with their somewhat earlier ally, the "dancing Daffodil" cantw u> iet llle llarrow enA " ! tile internal tube pass 

(X.puudo KarciHus), in airing a lively loveliness to the ™»«S«- T""» aperture should be no larger than necessary- 

woods and fields; and the Summer Snowflnke (Lrmujxn, «■*- llv r lltn "« 'he pan in the fecpiniT, or the hob of the grata, 
lienm) adorns the meadows with its snowy Bowers renunding rtnd kullllln B a few pieces of sucks, turf, or charcoal, laid on 
us of the pale Snowdrop that came in mid-winter to cheer t,le 8""> the w * ,cr m lll ° "iter""" siuroundiug the internal 
our flowerless patlis, and teU us of the coming spring tule ' W|D be ' leBttJ,i . "ay, boiled, in an amazingly short period. 
Such is an account of the Wild Flowers of Mnv. We have B ? U91il S " contrivance made on this principle, five or sit 
not, indeed, enumerated the whole of the wildlings tliat ore P*™"« might l>e boiled before a common tire could bo 
o be found during the flowery month ; that would have made ^S 1 "*' 1 - Tlie expense of maintaining a charcoal fire for five 
ur paper extend fin beyond the limits assigned to ii ami ™' S11L lK),lrs a d ">" H ' " ,,l ,le V1 ' r >" f Tfling. The whole aJEur- 
■ight, likewise, have rendered it of less interest with many ™] aot '"^ lloU a - ll " i '" 1 ' "8"" ns tlle I 1 ™" ot &* P"* 
. our readers. We "--■ . however, that these remarks may * ltuollt awi internal heating tube. The draught of the linf 
-■ - . .^jy „ ,^^1 (ra n J| an( ( '(. lire may be increased by having the tube projecting furtlier 



i-ecting ii- ■■■ '-- r, to dwell upon th" 



..-...„ . ,., „.,„„ ,„.- the lid than U shewn in the cut. A handle and sj . 

jnble th„.„ - - " 'st paths that ur- 3ll0ul(l he added for the convenience ol lifting and pouring? 

.'ten — <•» — i ,. .... ii,u,. i. ,-,-„,] _' °ut- By the use of this, a very decided saving in fuel (not 

i- - .i. • — .. ».•■.«,„ ,. to take into account the trouble) will be effected iu the sum- 

mer months. B. 

.,......_._ i4»mj u « . ,g ud en practica'- iuu, 

loubted ^.lento hav- .suited therefro., rat o BREWING AT HOME. 

i-s a new science, m». „.osely connected ,.ith H«. ,„u Though an admirer of teetotallers, and always recom- 

...,s of every day life, has sprung up, and is fast b t .„.ning I mending, when practicable, the habit of drinking cold wetelV 

■f iuipor>*"<ie ; it may be termed, that of social and domestic still, as there are some people who cannot work without the» 

-oiioin' hatevcr may be the causes, it is certain that assistance of a glass of beer, and many others who fiuKf 

" "'" ' ' "* '" r""-"ssipT -vl'"' n-v •■- "i™ed, | they canuot ilo so, I, therefore, think neither time nor space* 
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ill be wasted if I moke ft few remark* on " browing at 

I (late say snch a sentence will frighten many, ami they 
ill immeilitttely exclaim, " lirew at home, impoiwililc 1 I 
»ve neither coppers, coolers, mash-tubs, nor any of the 
lndred-aiid-one articles necessary Tor snch an operation." 
ever mind, do not throw obstacles in our path, but read, 
am, and practise ! I must, however, tell you at starting, 
i at it will came extra trouble to the wife ; but I am very 
ire there are few, if any, amongst the " wives and daughters 
r old England " who will grudge a little exertion when once 
ley feel that by so exerting themselves they will benefit 
leir husbands, children, and, consequently, themselves. 
nd now let us see wherein the benefit of brewing at home 



Id the first place it increases your comforts, in the second 
lace it saves time, and thirdly it saves money — three very 
lateruU points ; but still, more than this, it removes many 
jmptations out of a man's path. The habit of going to a 
ublic house, if only for one glass of beer, has been tile owl. 
ion of many an after pang, many a heavy heart. That con- 
tact habit of even fetching your beer from the public lloiwe 
rust waste much lime, BVen if not tempted to drink it in 
tie house instead of at home. Very often a child is sent to 
stch it, and thus the young mind becomes early habituated 
) the sound of oaths and jests which every parent ought so 
srefnlly to screen their children from hearing, for who can 
ell the misery which arises from early acquaintance with 
ice ? Early impressions take deep root, whether good or 
■viL and our hearts being so prone to sin, the evil habit 
rhich is imbibed with our early youth is more difficult to 
indicate than the good, therefore, how studiously should 
:ach parent watch over the soul's welfare of his child, and 
lot place him in scenes where he knows "sins abound." 

I am sure, as I said before, when this is taken into consi- 
leration, trouble will not be withheld, hut many will willingly 
ry a. plan which is likely to place temptation a little farther 
ran their threshhold. 

I will now tell you (he articles necessary for brewing at 
home. Every cottage owns a large saucepan — one that holds 
ibout three gallons is a good size ; this will answer the pur- 
nose of a copper. A tub will be the utensil tor working the 
beer in ; and if you cannot conveniently buy u small mash- 
tab, bore a hole in the bottom of a pail to allow the Honor 
to ran slowly through. These three tilings ore all that ore 
really necessary ; and now, as to the materials of the beer. 
Those who have been accustomed to drink brewer's beer 
"ill not, perhaps, at first like the pure molt and hops ; their 
taste, however, will soon improve; or if not, they will rind 
by adding to every two bushels of malt the following ingre- 
dients, they will obtain beer very similar to what they have 
ilways drunk: — "3ros sugar, boiled up once in a very little 
water, with one pennyworth of coriander seed, and one 
pennyworth of capsicum." Molt must be carefully chosen, 
the amber coloured is the best It should not be ground, 
but merely crushed. Hop* should bo new ; when good, they 



tfpossibk 
pnlously C 



*ulously cieon. 

I will suppose you wish to brew six gallons of beer, and 
or that quantity yon must have a pot which will contain four 
wHoos of water. Have ready in your mash-tub one peck 
'" crushed malt (be careful to have (he hole in the tub 
to Pped). When the water nearly boils, pom- it on to the 
'•lt« stir it well for ten minutes, cover the pail over with a 
" c fc sack or piece of wood, and place it by the fire for 



it the first strained liquor 
1 the copper or pot, aud add four ounces of good hops ; 
'" for twenty minutes; straiu it into a tub; return 'the 
I" 1 to tlte pot, and add the second addition of wort, 
"Vh has been standing by the fire; boil this half an horn'; 
^^i* and cool this as you did the first ; when lukewarm 
'* them together, and stir in } of a pint of yeast. Slam it 
''I'aently during the day, and when it has stood twenty-four 
***"» in the tub put it into a cask ; leave the bung-hole 
°*» as long as any yeast rises, but when the fermentation 



is over, hammer tin 1 brmfl tightly in, and leave it for a week, i 
by the end of which it will be tit for use. 

One of the chief points in brewing is to attend to the j 
proper heat the water has before it is poured on the malt, i 
If it is too hot, it contracts the malt, and prevents the full j 
flavour from appealing; the proper temperature is 180", 
hut as a thermometer is not a likely appendage to a cottage | 
wall, the hand must be depended upon. You should just be i 
able to draw your hand quickly through the water without | 
experiencing pain. j 

There are several other methods of making beer, such ns , 
with potatoes, mangold wurtzel, and sugar, but I will reserve : 
these for some future occasion, my present object being to 
tempt the cottager's wife to brew her husband's gloss of 
beer. At the present time it will prove most economical, 
malt being cheap, and brewer's beer remaining at the some 
price. A Freesd. 

ASrABAGUa. 

At page 'M6 of The Cottmie Giiweheb for January, 
lHoO, some bints are kindly given of the Dutch method of ; 
cutting asparagus by Mr. liushmere. Now the manner in I 
which T have dealt with the asparagus beds, and ray method I 
of cutting for many years, are very different i 

Winteu Ukkssiso.— In the first place, I never root prune : 
the plants by throwing out deep trenches between the beds, I 
as is too often done in very many coses ; that is, by putting j 
over the beds a good dressing of manure, then placing a line , 
down the side of each bed and chopping off every root that I 
hns found its way into the alloy. Very usually some of the 
best roots have thus rim out into the alleys, which is not to 
he wondered at, for in the spring, say in the month of March, 
these beds in most gardens are forked over, and much of the 
soil and rough parts of the manure are worked back into the 
alleys again. This, of course, is a comfort to the poor roots , 
that have been exposed throughout the winter to all weathers . 
along the sides of these deep-dug alleys. 

I have assisted often in the above sorts of work years ago, 
but fur the last seventeen years I have not dug out a single . 
trench between a bed. 

When the steins are cut away in the autumn, the beds ore j 
cleaned, if weedy, and carefully forked up. A thoroughly 
good dressing of manure is put all over the beds equally, 
and when this is done the alleys are forked over too ; whilst, 
for the soke of giving the whole a neat finish, a line is , 
down each side of the alley, the edges made up a little, and, 
perhaps, a few crumbs from the alleys may be thrown upon 
the beds, and the edges marked out with the point of the 
spade. The work is then done forthe winter; and, of course, 
the asparagus beds neatly done in this way give the kitchen- 
garden a tidy appearance for the winter months. 

Split no Dbessiso. — In the month of March these beds are 
again forked over carefully, the manure and soil well broken 
up and mixed together, and some of the rougher parts of 
manure, with all the rsldngs, are forked into the alleys after 
the beds are raked over nicely, and lettuces are there sown 
or planted in succession for the summer months. 

Cuitiko the Pboduce. — Now, although I have been a 
cultivator of the asparagus for so many years, I have never 
been an eater of this much esteemed vegetable, therefore 
the thought did not strike me about the best way of cutting 
it, nntil one day, some seventeen years ago, when I had an 
obundonce of heads to cut from, all of good length above 
ground, I received orders for asparagus for a dish, and for 
another for soup. This tatter dish was to be of heads all 
green. I well supplied the cook .with heads green enough 
for her dish required, and her soup too; and a first-rate cook 
she was. 

The next day, when 1 muted upon her for orders, we 
a little talk about the green asparagus for the table, when 
she told me that the asparagus I had brought in the J— 
before was the best that she had ever dressed for table- 
was large, of good flavour, and the whole eatable. This w 
a good hint for me, for it opened my eyes greatly as to the 
management of the asparagus beds altogether. But the 
matter did not rest here, for my employers also soon fonnd 
me out to praise the asparagus I was then sending them it 
And thus have I continued ever since, year after year, con 
tinnally receiving compliments and inquiries about it from 
innumerable friends of my excellent employer. 
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f course, tlioso who daily eat these kinds of vegetable!! 
it be the best judges of their quality ; anil in the act of 
cutting Che grass or young heads in this way, taking only 
llir ptirl aborr ground, the operator can nee what lie is doing ; 
and, however inexperienced he muy be, he can cut a dish of 
asparagus without any loss. On tiie other hand, a person 
not used to thin work, or with the usual long-handled, saw- 
toothed knife for cutting, would make sail havoc amongst 
the underground shoots in cutting a dish or liundreds for 
~ie market ; for when thrusting the kiiiffi into tho ground to 
it one bead, lie would probably break off two or three others 
usoeu at the same time. Tins old-fashioned saw-toothed 
knife I have not used since I have cut my asparagus above 
ground — -that is, level with tile stnfaee of the earth ; I use 
just what knife I may have in my pocket at the lime, and it 
often happens that my penknife is obliged to lie used, from 
bavin™ no other about me at the moment. 'J'. Weaver, 

Gardener to the Warden of ffiochrUrr College. 
[We ktrorifdy recommend our readers lo adopt Mr. Weaver's 
mode of tutting. Let the beads grow until they are six 
jr seven inehas above ground, and then cut them level with 
the surface. There is thus no waste— the whole is eatable— 
En. C. 0. J 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

AtiitASWRjresT ok Fiawrii-bedk.— Allow me to thank your 
correspondent, S. N. W., page 41, for the spirit in which he 
criticised the flower- garden in question ; not tint such con- 
sideration was necessary as far as D. Beaton in concerned, 
for if the critic* will only keep their liandt off him, I believe 
he is an impervious to pen and ink as the hide of a rhino- 
ceros ; and, moreover, he is one of the most incoituiteid 
writers we have, for you hare only to prore a case contrary 
to his moat cherished opinion, and immediately ho turns 
round and adopts yonr view an cordially as if no difference 
ever existed between you. It is provoking, however, that 
there is no standard by which to prove, not tho difference 
between S. N. W. and D. B., but the difference between the 
new school of flower gardening and the rules applicable to 
the laying out of Bower-gardens as they were planted before 
the present mode had existence. When T see the plan pro- 
mised by S. N. W., I can toll in Ave minutes if he is a planter 
according to the present style as well as a designer ; and if 
he is, I shall be very glad to assist liim ; and if he is not. I 
see no good that can come of disputing tho point. The pre- 
sent position of flower gardening in this country is anoma- 
lous. We have a new school, which can hardly lie .said to 
have had existence in lHSo, and its merits were not discussed 
in print before IS31 or 1899. It is tnio that Lady Grenville, 
of Dropmore, and tho late Lady Gumming Gordon, of Altyrc, 
in Morayshire, with some cithers, and unknown to each 
other, originated litis school when Buonaparte was secured at 
St. Helena ; but it has not Uken firm root until within the 
last twenty years ; and hero we are now practising and stu- 
Iving in this new school without a vocalmlarly, a grammar, 
.. i dictionary (and the old books only make our darkness 
.'"•"i visible) the best plans no cording to the old stylo of 
..-.ing. Dutch or other gardens go for little unless we 
an so modify thorn as to suit our present mode of practice. 

,.- n.;.. „„. .» done, I bavo no doubt, bnt that it is a very 

. ..„.. o do so, I equally admit. But to put the 

amiliar as to come within the comprehension of all 

■<-• W ■<* hi that our different schools or styles of 

-.eel of their kind; and let us suppose 

• i ....oitect, who never heard or read of our 

■geineiits, were to design a mansion : such a 
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be a poor compensation to the owner if he found, on udrinj j 
possession, that his wino cellar was at the top of tht ! 
house, and no provision made to reach it, and that bis 
bed-rooms "had ground for their floor." Now all this might 
happen and the house still be a perfect specimen of archi- 
tecture, and it is exacUy so with designs fur Sower-gardens ; 
they may or may not lie suitable for a given style of planting, 
and yet be masterpieces of art. — D. Beaton. 

Mice. — I see that the peas of one of your correspondent) 
have suffered from mice. I have found the prickly fxrzt, or 
guru; quite efficient as a protection, sown ill the drill' will) 
the pen*. — Rev. H. M. 

Smoke-stain eh Walls.— Let J. H. mix in a bucket oT 
littif-wiisli Li quantity of fresh cow-dung (collected where the 
cattle are fed upon progs), and therewith give to the smohtl 
parts a couple of coats : the walls will afterwards lake a per- 
fect white. It will be advantageous if the whitewashing U 
present on the walls were removed, as well as can be, before 
applying tile above wash. — P. H., Dublin. 

O.v. Head oh Shim ok Beef Stewed to Turn* On is ' 
Moulds.— Take half a bullocks bend, or a shin of beef, and 
one cow heel, well cleaned and chopped in pieces, put then 
into a slewpan, with as much water as will cover it well; ami 
when stewed till the meat leaves the bones, lake the bones 
out and beat the meat small. 1'ul the liquid it has been 
builml m tu it, with u much pepper, suit, cayenne, nuUnej, 
and niaco as you like fur seasoning. Tut it into your pin 
again, until it thickens and will set, then put it into moulds 
or pots, and turn it out as you require it. It will keep tut 
two or three weeks in culd weather. Tills Li a most UHnu, 
economical, and pretty dish, and also very nourishing. For 
breakfast, lunch, Ac, it is always ready ; and for pir-Jrt* or 
taking on the moors, it is also well adapted. If you want tu 
extra dish at dinner unexpectedly, you can warm a shipe 
for a hash ; and added to any broth, it makes a very toleralm ' 
son 1 1. When denied out cold, it. is a beautiful jelly. 

Xoie.- — The remains of a shape make an acceptable gift to 
a pour invalid, and can be easily carried. ii 

UuiiiEn Prnimtctf— Pnta. t ea apoonral of flour inlo a large I 
basin, then boil sufficient milk to make it the consistency of I 
hasty -pudding. Tour the milk, u-nca boiling, on the floor; I 
lot it stand to cool ; then mix two eggs and a little sugar an* : I 
cinnamon with it. Pour it Into a mould, and lwil for on* I 
hour. This is recommended by a physician as a very whole- j 
some pudding for children and invalids. Add a pinch of salt- 
There is a good rule given for this by an admirable cook—; ; 
" /invar in all toitpt, and null in all pudding* tntpt a emlard- '• 

1'okkiijoe is eaten in Scotland by the child of the peer "* | 
well as the peasant, and considered most wholesome af>^ l 
nutritious. But the Scotch oatmeal is far superior, aO" 1 
quite different from any you can get here. The only Way *" 1 
ensure its being genuine, is to have a barrel or bag sent fro* 11 
Scotland. Boil it in water with a little salt for 1(1 or 1.1 nt>- \ 
niltes till finite thick, stirring it, and eat it with new mill*- 
The same oatmeal makes admirable oatcake, baked on " \ 
girdle, or flat piece of iron, which is placed on the Are. Bitf" ) 
should he got by tlte hundredweight from Liverpool, or throng' 1 
a wholesale gntrer, it is much cheaper. 

GESiTiANEU-i. — The following may be interesting. Abel"' 
this lime (April) lost year I bought in the Liverpool market tv** 
plants of the blue gentinnelli (Ueufima wwmJu, I think) ju»*- 
bursting into bloom ; I put them in a sunny border in tli* 
garden, where they bloomed, after which — as an experi- 
ment, as I hardly expected them to bloom again, being shf 
floweret*, and trans pi an ted at that season-— I gave Lhoni «* 
top-dressing of old manure and leaf-mould ; but within «» 
week after I noticed in The Cottage Gardener that thiV 
wanted rather pc«ir soil, I tlierefore scraped away the tires - 
sing, and replaced it with light sandy peat soil ; what was m.V 
astonishment in the middle of December last to And botf> 
plants bursting again into bloom, and I had thorn in bloorra 
in the Christinas week. I feared that litis would interfere? 
with the usual spring flowering, hut I am glad to say that 
both plants promise a brilliant show fur next week. Tin? 
soil of the garden is a strong heavy clay, thoroughly broker* 
up, with peal soil and sand. — K. A,, Orion, near Birkenhead! ' 

Goats. — I perceive in your article on " Goat Keeping.' ' 
!••*-«■ <■>•>* 'ha- will eat snvii^nr -bst is refused by ■n*7 r 
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iimal. I kept three females uid one mala for about two 
utd found them " morn plague than profit." They 
teed in an orchard, but would not eat the grass that 
r, but only such as the cows would feed from ; nibbled 
ges, and in spite of all opposition would force them- 
hrough- The niillt is very rich, but not so plentiful 
a led to expect. The flesh of the kid is delicious. J 
i female that produced three live and two dead ones 
J). The male only barked the trees, and was not 
ar whether they were young or old. I have had 
pleasure in recommending your work to several 
who agree with me that it in the cheapest and best 
" the kind ever published.— W. H. White, Thw> 

.—you state (vol. iii., page 316) that raw sugar given 
is useless ; beei can only take it in the liquid state. 
two common straw hives, and have fouud from expe- 
hat bees mil feed upon sugar, and make short work 
ttgtti at a time. In fact, they devour it in a similar 

that a parcel of flies would in a sugar basin. On the 
1, my bees, (hough tried repeatedly with ale and 
M-epared as recommended in your periodical, would 
ouch it; hut that sugar (and honey in a small qiuui- 
saolved in water was quickly consumed. — Thou. 

Hmiover-itreit, Halifax. 

will observe in our last number that Mr. Fayne and 
lave found that bailey sugar, which becomes inoist 
iposed to a warm, damp atmosphere, like that of the 
if a hive, is consumable by liees. Sugar also be- 
noist in tlie same situation. We were, therefore, not 
n saying that bees cannot partake of solid food. — 

a.] 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

et tint do one will write to the departmental write™ a 
Gaidihh. It given them unjuetirlahlB trouble end 



— Thanka fur tout conumunica 



A a>ro).— The TentiUton seed m 



ri.o.«B«T. or Lieu (T. If. L.t- 
muit mli together fix pounda of tx 
i'I (atrongeet anlphnric ■ 



e dnat, three pounde of 



jread the Mncr.phoephate 



in hive thii through a bookueUer for a penny, a 
e etampe to our oflce you whi lure one aent fre 



d almoat irn mediately - 



looming- If cconomj 



leant** 

Taylor'. 



I week. 

?uler« of eiie, tee., from Mr. Payne himeelf Up. no of our But 
The accompanying drawing ihewi the hive with the email 
hive upon it. The large hire ii nine inrhea deep and twelre 

i of the top four inchea in diameter ; a piece of allow work like 

(over U. The imall hire la leien iridic, deep, eight incbe. in 
flat at the top, with a email pane of glaaa lit into the aide, but 



doted with a ihu 



ter, to obeern how the bean are working in it. It i 
t ua to tell you the coat of carriage ; nek the carrier. 
BLDia [Lomti ).— Nerer haling Hat " " 



MMLiLOTUlLafcaBTBi.— If " A Hubecribar " will aei 








gentleman obligingly oHeru to supply him with the eeed. 




Poar Win SralN* {Emily Wyndkam).— Recent ata 




by the following liquid. Mil together an ounce of powdere 


dual ammoniac 



e until diaeolred. Soak the atained part of the 
nurture. Wheel sedewielrre meeeure accurately , 
x price of them. The other quettion can be an- 

H. ifcaalejp}. — Our correBpondeut will be obliged 



n. (Zee).— A foot in depth nf eoli will be euf- 
rawaj on which it ii to he planted, aa a greater 
• eoil ia within four font of the place where it 

IC (A Tyro). I 1 im very likely the rapid heat eos- 



We ebould any that the framew 



beginning with eii 
without derange u, 



Tneae petto require th 



a, taking time by the fore. 



from the amoke of large towna. They pr 



. Shade the lower 



.bould be planted aa early a 



h {Ibid) .-If ball be the plant i 
mty. growing a foot higii. tow 
ow colour, and ia a native of i 



I, we ebould be glad of one or two If you a 

.cacti CoTTinoa {A anutmU KeUtr).— 
r newiy-poeteil (truck cuttingi of Tellot 
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me you mesn) ihould perish in a brat obtained froDl/j-nA pi 
fou should hare potted and replaced them in the cold-pit. Tl 
len haw done veil. Every other point of jour management 

vth after they are struck. Keep them data in a cold-frame af 
and shade them from the bright raj* of the tun till they or 



j sweetened. It out; ht to have hail frequent turning! ov 
jurioui ileam had evaporated, and became mild and ■* 
i prised that even cucumber and melon planta have 



- till the r 



, succeed to bang don-n the aiil 
i tkawmd wotild disturb it too 
! and thirty yanu. be>*ond the ■ 






In your larger Ta»e, lis feet high, 
nasTaat mound hicked by shruhi, 
me other bright yellow calceolaria. 
* ha, and other hardy ' 




Ciudui FLOwn-nine (J. F. A.).~ Toil ii divided into lis equal 

parti. Plant I and 4 with two hind, of yellow flowering plant* of the 

aame height ; » with a low aearlet plant ; and > with 1 taller scarlet, til 

I match it croitwari ; 3 plant with a white flower, tame bright a* the plant 

'■■ in No. 1; and A may be a high white, or BOne undecided colour, ai 

some verbena? are. Fur the actual planta, search Mr. Beaton'* lists uuw 

' attended to in to-diy'i publication. The query rapectina; a little garden, 

heat for them flowert after Chriitnie*. ttahlc-dung would do very well, 

. of dry aahei ii placed on the turrace. If leaves cannot Ire obtained. 
■ pruning*, Ac., to keep the dune open, will answer nearly as well. If 

; much in the makinq. At that time the bottom-heat should not be aliove 
. Bo° at the highest ; top temperature from 46° to iti?. Of course, this 
1 merely applies to those you uiih to grow on quickly. Thuse to be 

j Baooaia, UaiTtam UUtl— 



—from S»° to 






n the stove lu 



d that -o 


lib 


n 
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nil 


turn the It 












thev llic l>lc 






man of the 


urtl 


ve 






i <E. B.).- 



williuppljyoo 
ees will require 

n little help (and perbapa 



the small centre bed of three steep beds ri 

Ctm^mmln jargwrra, or AnagaWi PhUippiii, or Cintrariit t 

The first is the best, and is the least trouble. 

Roeia in Shadis (A Warm! eraa-frf S«oacTi*ei-!.— Like yr 
often puisled liv the ruse catalogues. It will be a most dimcul 
shaXMabedofautlmulalr(«m■■fromcrim■on'Sn.th*mmdle' , towmU!• , I SoiVnyiii 
.' a..„^M Bi that la, taking each shade between the Mb. All that yon I Christ Chun 



Elliot » ill m 



n can only be four good shades, namely, dark erusasj 
white. The best m.ts for these in «r«*t da Bs/sitti 
its fur the middle, then a row of flnrewne JVnasf ■ 
ess o/ suthrrlimd. the third, or bluth, Serene- at JH 
t clianning of all the Iduah roses, and the .■>>/< Mi. 
ropnsc. Nest rose season you should visit the narsenf 
heltenliam, and Gloucester, and choose out the ens 
.nil the nurserymen will say how strong they are. 
s :ll><ti : . — There are very strung growers arid the rem 

■hoots a yard long when once it is established; and st 

other year, and ot the end of Octolier. 
Cu stuns (JWrf).— You want three ot four ifrorur, hardy, but BO 

have, unions you add the new lVJtW haunt. i L from China (J. r, " 
flornml, which will Leap in Rower all winter on your east wall. Si 
will not endure frost. feanoMus unrests is one of the best lILigutas | 
to plant between the climber" ; the frost will nip it, but not muck ' 
tho blue flowers are exquisite. 

Bmoms Coua is Hi vi (GnnMorne).— Having had the misfortt 
knock down the centre eomh, which now rests on the hire bean 
aguinnt the side of the hive, you ask. what you should do 7 and we rerdy— 
Let your bees i/iiite alone ; they will luanagc much better for tbnm " 
than youcon forthein. They will Tery soon work a piece of comb uses 
the top of the broken one, and attach it to the roof of the hive ; and son 
done so. firmly, wil! eat away the part now resting on toe floor boars, a ; 



ire feeding at aU. If they do. follow whata 
jut feeding with barley sugar. Tour rovansg , 
u ma; obtain Payne's "The Bee Keeper 1 ! ] 



■ur third, you will find full infon 
.hould now he got ready, for sws 






.plant, or with Sarttl f, 

Let both he planted abiiut the middle of May. 

sen (Hid!.— These -hould always be pegged down rratfl 



T'JI/rf'.— Turn TAum* and Is 



.aiZoidJ.-Thesteiimfroi 

— .i. (W.Jf.T.).— ley is the beat co- 



st growing planta for It - . 

iften recommend. We would plant than] and 

', 11.}. — We would by alt roeane cut down 

cut part will coine up very strong, and jou I 
d there as they advance, in order to get aid* j 

rtiti.nl of an old woody at! 



herbaceout plants. Always have a libel Hied In the soil by it, to sheer 
■here it it, at it dies down below the earth's surface. Your oiwnge-sbaped 
gourd is probably Cirnrvita nrsutHc, or Orange-fruited gourd. (J.S.D).— 
One of your plant! is a young itcin of Lily of the Vullcy ; the flown* art 
those of Araiii aliida ; and' the .priff of Seitum nninsfre. Yonr othei 
qruatkin we cannot oceupv our space by answering. (M. C. K.J.-Toor 
plant is ('iuerirrfeaatesiWatwi if you had lent aleaf with ft much trembler 
would bate been lived, as its flower is so much like that of Kaulf*UH* 

Itm-BAna Fi.own St.lss (.4 1'orltsnircwMitj.— Cut these don raw 

HAWpnrr {B. Hiek).- This, you nr,l 
it w.1 nuke eicellent manure for your I 



inter Hiaii Htreet. 
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llshop Compton-mbjects to which we shall more folly refer when 



. ur biographi 
Ullitrn Watson is one d' 
noala of an individual wi 
ther earthly aid than hii i 



(warded and advanced. So marked It this, that wh 
falhotwai asked, " What are tbe beat aid>;to lucont i 
' Farta and poverty." The tint of theae requisites w 
■stall degree of excellence ; and though porerty waa n 
ipoa any portion of bit career, yet. •'hen he commence l1 
my profession waa to take a atep in advance. Me waa 
loan, and the apprentice of an apothecary h b 
himself at a cultivator of botany, ir'-*- 



ce d life, tn take a a ten in 
ery early dittuiguiahed 






more widely and deet 






ejea— bring every ajleged fact to the teat of e 

can fail of being struck with the truthfulneaa which charscttriacs thcnl ; 

of elucidating some previously doubtful fact. Such a inixle r.t emmlnfn* 
nature never fhilv of Ita legitimate abject — the acquirement of (ruth ; anil 
to no pursuit it it more effectively applicable than to that of gardening. 

their readera believed, that if thev towed powdered ram'j hums avparagun 
would spring up! Since then three centuries have elspaed; and such 
follica are no( (aught nor believed now, because those centuries have been 
th? birth rime of continually varied and additional eineriinenri on the 
growth of pltntt. 

Mbtioiologv or TDK Will.— At Chitwick, during the laat twenty- 
three yeara, (he average highest and lowest temperatures of the above 
aeven dayi bare heen respectively fl3°J and tl°. The htgfanl ttgnpentirn 

during the period wai 81°, on (he lath in ISSlj and (be lowest "0°, on 
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Insects. — Every out la familiar with the Cheese maggot, or Hopper, ■ 
ant few of oar readers, probably, are familiar with ita history. A small, 
alack, shining fly, not longer than an eighth of an inch, ia very familiar 
v> all those who are acquainted with the cheeae trade. It It Tyronnrijrn : 
**rei and Pirphila eared nf naturtliata. The female deposits her egga in j 

-hole which have an extraordinary leaping power. When preparing to ■ 

stretches out the two books appended to iti mouth, files thete into t*o 
^avitietat ita other ritremity, eon tracts ita body into an oblong loop, and 
tken after a pause, during which i( aeema to eoneentrnte ita ttrength, it 
leu go ita hold with a jerk ao violent, tba(the toundof (he hooka parting 
From (he holes ia plainly heard, and the leap is made rapidly, ami to a 
Brest distance. Swatumcrdam taw one which did not ciceed one-fourth of 

sail fret high could leap with equal |ii»iver, he could kj.ring from the ground I 
Htfeet into the air, or higher than an ordinary church atteple. 




3, lam, natural sire ; 3 nnd t, fir, n 



Want of our readers are old enough to remember the I but another equally erroueous may arise in the mind of 
rtdieule with which the proposition to use bone-dust as some of our renders, when they find tlmt woollen Haus 
* manure was received by the cultivators of the soil : and as a manure are the subject of our present observations, 
licy must have heard, as we often have heard, the con- We arc ied to make these by two letters from very dif- 
emptuous query, "What! old knife-handles good for | ferent parts of England; one asking, '• Why the Kentish 
tannre?" That ignorant prejudice has passed awav ; ] hop-growers turn woollen rags into the soil of their hoj- 

~Xo. LXXXIV., Vol. IV. 
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gardens?" and tlio other, which may serve in part to 
answer the query, is from Mr. James Derham, of Wring- 
ton, near Bristol, lie says: 

"What Jo you think of woollen rags for manure? In the 
lower part of this eouuty fallout (Jruwkemc) cultivate™ 
attach great Importance to them. There are a great many 
field gardens there, and nn immense quantity of oniont are 
ittUt'il in tlit 1 neighbourhood. .No one thinks of mining un- 
less he has dug in woollen shreds. These are collected all 
river the county, and told at ho much per owt. I whs round 
there (lie other day (March), and saw many waggon-loads of 
them; and in one or two instances I saw them ploughing 
them in for mm (onli J). They tell me they put no manure 
besides ; and if this really is a good tiling, how very easy for 
many persons to accumulate a slock. I have a large heap 
myself, and should he glad to know your opinion as to the 
use of them. I have thought if they were first soaked for 
Mime days in liquid manure, it would improve them. Would 
Ihey not do to apply to fruit-trees in that state ? " 

Soaking the rags in liquid manure would be a very 
(food mode of applying the latter, and there is no doubt 
they would do well in combination ; for the liquid ma- 
nure would be for the immediate use of the plant, whilst 
the rags, being slow in decomposing, would serve it 
during tho after stages of growth. They would do better 
for fruit-trees without being bo soaked, for these trees, 
except when growing in very poor soil, require no sti- 
mulating like that afforded by liquid manure. 

Woollen rags ore by themselves, however, a good ma- 
nure; and tho willy dust, and other woollen refuse, so 
abundant in the great clothiery districts of Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, and Yorkshire, come within the desig- 
nation of woollen rags; and as they slowly decompose 
in the soil, they all give out food highly useful to plants. 
During decomposition they produce ammonia and other 
matters, soluble in water, every hundred parts being 
composed, like feathers, hair, &c., of about 50 parts car- 
bon or charcoal, 7 parts hydrogen, 1/ parts nitrogen, 21 
parts oxygen and sulphur, and 2 parts of saline matters. 
These last contain carbonate of potash, muriate of 
potash, acetate of potash and lime, all of which' arc 
salts, or bases of salts, useful to cultivated vegetables. 

We can quote many practical authorities as to the 
value of woollen rags as a fertilizer. Mr. R. Slack, 
paper-maker, of Haylield, DorhyBbire, lias used thorn for 
many years. He finds them good for potatoet; and adds, 
'■ fur hay ynut I have nothing that will produce so good 
a crop, spread upon the land iu January, and raked offtn 

Mr. J. M. Paiue, writing in 1848, says that he had 
long been iu tho habit of using filly tons yearly, paying 
for them in London from fifty to eighty shillings per 
ton ; the dearest being those containing the most wool. 
Before putting on the laud, they are cut into very small 
pieces (two inches square beiug the largest), and from 
one ton to half a ton per aero are sufficient. He finds 
them most beneficial to hops and turnips. 

They are not so good when used mixed with lime ; for 
although this decomposes them faster than when they 
are left to themselves, yet by bucIi treatment the ammo- 



nia is driven off, in which their most Retire power it 
comprised. 

We believe that the best mode of applying woollen 
rags to the soil is to mix them previously with the super- 
phosphate of litue, made from banes. This contain* 
sulphate of lime also, which will fix the ammonia of u» 
rags as they decompose ; and the phosphate of lime ii a 
saline manure, in which the rags aro deficient- 
Mr. Cutbbert Johnson, in bis excellent volume m 
" Fertilizers," says, that " woollen rags are a very durable 
manure, remaining dissolving in the soil and fornusg 
soluble and elastic matters for the service of plants for 
periods varying from two years on the heavy clays, such 
as those of tho Kentish hop-grounds of the Weald of 
Kent, to three or four years on the light chalky soils of 
the volley of the Kcnnet in Berkshire. Of these rags, 
tho consumption by tho Berkshire and Oxfordshire tw- 
iners, but especially by the Kentish hop-growers, is my 
considerable. I am informed by an extensive dealer in 
these rags (Mr. Hart, White Lion-street, Bishougate), 
that 20,000 tons, at the least, are annually consumed bj 
the fanners of the south of England. Mr. Ellis, of 
Banning, Kent, purchased annually between four and 
five hundred tons, almost exclusively for his hop-grounda 
The cottager, even, is interested in these facta, for eierj 
shred of an old woollen garment is available for his gar- 
den — -is an admirable manure for his potato ground ; or, 
if he has not a garden, the collectors of rags, who gather 
for the largo dealers, will readily give him a farthingper 
pound for all he can collect." 



Air. Payne has written to us as follows: — 

"If some of the large number of applicants for my itt 

:*« have to wait for them a little longer than they expected, 

the delay arisen from the impossibility of having so large i 

quantity made at so short a notice. However, the season 

bo late, and they will all, I trust, be supplied in good 



THE FBUIT-GAEDBN. | 

ki.oss. — We have to apologise to our amateur 
readers for having apparently slighted the subject of 
melon culture. The fact ie, that so many things press , 
in proportion to the space allotted to our labours, that 



We a 



timu to advise about a crop o 
melons, which are more eligible for some families than ' 
the early ones, and which assuredly require some nicety 
of management. To grow melons in the months of ■ 
July and August ie not a matter of very great difficulty; I 
very different, however, is it to obtain them in Septem- 
her, October, and even November; at which .period both I 
and uatural heat so rapidly decrease, and when the i 
increasing and stagnating humidity of the atmosphere 1 
anything but favourable to tropical fruits. I 

Those who possess melon and cucumber houses, of I 
pits, with a source of heat independent of fermenting l 
materials, have little difficulty; and such may continue 
to produce good flavoured fruit until near Christmas ; 
for such kinds as the Dampiha will keep for weeks after 
they have been cut from the plant We must rather 
address ourselves to those who have to fight their way 
with on ordinary frame and the use of fermenting mate- 
rials only ; and the latter, it may be, not over abundant- 
For such purposes -there can be no better kind than tint* 
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wood, the colobrity of which still remains iin- 

Tlie Hootainee varieties, however, and the 

re excellent binds, but we fear too tcudcr for 

it to try his hand upon. 

— Beech woods, then, for the 1ft test crop, should 

in the early part of May. We will pass hy 

re in a very youngstatc, as that is very simple 

•iod. 

n making up a frame for ridging them out, it 

some means, be built high. Many persons 
Teat error in this respect; knowing that a very 
imount of bottom heat will suffice at an ad- 
riod, they forget that when tho chills of au- 
ve strong linings will be requisite in order to 
decaying bottom heat of tho bed, and to expel 
moisture. To accomplish this properly, 
h of lining becomes desirable ; and unless the 
;pt high to commence with, such cannot be 
t. We should consider at least four feet at 
ssary for the height of the bed ; and to allow 
king of the fermenting materials an extra foot 
added. We would, nevertheless, by no means 
lis height with fermenting materials alone; 
period such a course would assuredly endan- 
ots by burning. Brushwood, or any rough 
light be carried up half the height at least, 
maiuing portion should be composed of well 
manure and tree leaves, if to be had; finish- 

the surface with some half-rotten vegetable 

we would recommend souud turfy loam ; and 
■ of the bed might havo a good sprinkling of 
red material. This will tend to correct and 
nosphcre of tho frame, which, for late crops 
is a most necessary point in their culture. 
i. — Much attention should be given to late 
i keeping the shoots well thinned and regu- 
;rowding or confusion should be permitted ; 
ints should, at all times during the fine wca- 
ahundnnt ventilation, in order to make them 
robust This will the better enable them to 
vicissitudes that assuredly await them at tho 
of autumn. A bottom heat of seventy to 
fees will bo better than a greater height of 
e, until the fruits have done their first swell- 
may be about tho early part of August ; by 
i the heat will have much declined, as far as 
>n is concerned. From this period until the 
of September nothing will bo requisite hut to 
ith IVi'idom, mid to syringo or sprinkle them 
uings at shutting-up time. 
—We come now to deal with tho declining 
o of autumn, and tho consequent accumula- 
tions damps, which can only bo dispelled by 
entilation ; whilst the latter may not be por- 
ks a lively beat be kept up in tho body of the 
more especially in the upper pait of tho 
iich, for the most part, beat those portions of 
ir pit which impart atmospheric rather than 
rmth. Now it is that our suggestion as to 
he frnmo will tell ; for width alone cannot ao- 
'hat we feel bound to recommend, 
the middle of September, according as the 
bed mid of the weather may indicate, those 
take tin: somewhat perilous task of growing 
i in dung beds, must betake themselves to 
materials otico more. The old linings must 
'ip to the very bottom, and somo fresh mate- 
1 ; observing to use the most moderate in 
■rmentative properties at the bottom, and in- 
c fermentative power considerably next tho 
frame or pit. Indeed, when above the lied 
; the most powerful hot manure, if available. 
is benefit of a little bottom heat, roinfused by 



s of the linings, will be manifest ; preventing the 

sinking into a state of to~ :Ji * - 1 — ' - ; - - — - 

root action until tho fruit is pei 

A. judicious yet free ventilation must still be practised; 
and if the frame has sunk, the back ought to be raised 
before applying the new lining, in order to give a steeper 
angle for the admission of the sun's rays. No watering 
will be requisite at this late period ; nevertheless, it will 
be well, ott fine afternoons, to syringe the foliage occa- 
sionally, in order to keep it fresh as long as passible ; 
taking care that no more water is administered than can 
be dried away on the succeeding day. 

they should have been kept somewhat dry, 



large as hen's eggs, • 



Up to this period, 



t perfectly mellow state ; tyr'wging having been practised 
in all fine weather. When thus advanced, the best way 
is to give one thorough watering with warm liquid ma- 
nure, which, if well performed, will, with the aid of oc- 
casional syringings, or light sprinklings, enable the 
plants to carry out the swelling process. 

By the end of September tbey will require matting up 
at nights; still, however, leave a little air at hack all 
night, in order that no damps be allowed to accumulate. 
To effect tliis, of course the lining heat must occasion- 
ally receive assistance hy topping up, or otherwise. 

By these means good melons may be obtained during 
October, and a great part of November, provided the hot 
manure can be spared, and due attention as to labour 
can be provided. 

Clean gluts must be secured to them ; therefore, the 
lights hod better he washed clean in the end of August ; 
for all the light our skies afford will be wanted, and 
much more would highly benefit them. Another point, 
too, of good culture is to have them so inured to air and 
light during tho heat of summer, that the' lights should 
he pulled entirely off on all fine days — thus treating 
thein as an ordinary ridge cucumber. This will be 
found to render the plants iess susceptible of injury 
during the dull weather of autumn, and to impart a very 
high flavour. 

We have been now speaking of their culture in dung 
bods ; much superior, however, ns well as more econo- 
mical, is their culture by hot water in well contrived 
pits or houses, as also more certain ; and when tho true 
economy of manures has been settled, we think they 
will generally thus be cultivated. 11. Ebbinuiox, 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Hkddinu Punts: Blue Flatten. — The lost colour with 
which we make distinct beds in an arrangement, is blue ; 
and 1 have already treated of most of the best bedding 
plants of this hue, from the little Lobelia* up to Lupintt* 
HartmgU and Salvia patent. This season i shall plant 
two large beds with thoso mixed lupines of which I wrote 
last March. I shall put three rows, or equivalents, in the 
middle ; two rows of Lupinut pubescent outside that; and 
finish with a broad band of Lupinut nanus, which was 
sown in the beds about the middle of April, The other j 
two were sown in boxes a month earlier. It matters not ' 
how curly wo thus sow all the large Lupines, such as '■ 
thoso two, and the three kinds belonging to the mutt/Iritis '• 
section, as if thoy should come into bloom by the end of 
May they never cease from blooming till they aro over- 
taken hy a smart frost. 

1 think that tho Lupinut pubescent would succeed 
better than JlarUtegii on deep, rich or heavy land; but 
here the latter never misses, and is particularly useful for j 
large beds. 

The first blue bed I eversaw (many years buck) was I 
made of Cineraria ameUo'ulti, a very old fashioned look- j 
ing thing, but one of the easiest plants in the world to 
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keep in frames, and to increase. The flowers are borne 
.in long stiff foot-stalks, which render them very eui table- 
tor tin* bouquet milkers. 

Amongst other things, we are noted here for keeping , 
up to the fashion in bouquets ; and when they are tastily _ 
made siime of them look really Tory smart; but the; 
makers are sad follows to get the run of a flower-garden. 
1 urn obliged to have large masses of the most popular 
or suitable flowers for Ihem reared in the reserve- garden ; 
and vet 1 often catch them trespassing; and then the 
usual excuse of some great personage "just coming in 
to-night," and something extra imist be provided for the ! 
iieciisioii, is sum to be urged. 

I have not had abed of this blue Cineraria since IS to, : 
but I see a couple of them are marked for this season ; 
and by way ol a little polish I intend adding about one- 
third of t, obeli, i ramosti, for it will be recollected that this ! 
annual lobelia makes one of the finest low blue beds one ' 
can plant ; ami I make threo sowings of it in pots — one ; 
iu March, and two in April; get them up in a little ' 
heal, and thou harden them gradually. I am not sure how 
this mixture will look, and I forgot to try them in cut 
[lowers; but something I must havo to render the beds 
richer than the cineraria by itself, although we fixed 
upon it on the recommendation of a gentleman who is 
celebrated for his fine gardens. 

The Salvia chaoualriakla is also a very old plant, but 
n very good one for a blue bed of no great sine. It is 
next thing to being hardy, and creeps underground like 
spear grass, so that after you once get a bed of it by 
riittm.,<s. you need never want it again— as by tokiugup 
the old roots at the same time as the Dahlias, and plant- 
ing theui in sheds or cellars, or any dry place away 
from tho frost, you may keep it for a life-time. In the 
spring, that is, near tho end of April, wo take out tho 
roots of this salvia, part them according to the stock we 
wont, and then plant them either in sand under a cold' 
frame, or, what is as likely, plant them nt once iu their 
flowering- bods, and that is as good us any other way with 
tin: Suh'ht patcia, and with the dahlias also, when one 
docs not want a large increase from their roots. Tho 
best way to deal with this salvia in beds, is to plant the 
roots or plants lather close, or, say, not mora than six to 
nine inches apart according to their size; and as they 
grow, to train tho shoots round and round until tho 
ground is matted with them. Their side branches from 
this net-work will rise in thick ami clnso succession till 
the end of October ; and the height under this manage- 
ment will be from a foot to eighteen inches, according 
to the richness of tho soil. We need hardly remark, that 
nil or.r salvias are partial to a rich pasture. Of all our 
blue beds, this has the darkest shade ; and after all that 
has licen sung and said on tho subject, there is no way 
of bringing out tho fidl effects of blue, purple, and pink 
flowers so successful as planting according to the shades 
in these colours. Wo can hardly meet with three plants 
with blue, purple, or pink flowers which are exactly of 
the same shade or tint. We have the blues from "this 
dark Lluo salvia to tho slato or gray bluish tint in 
laolotiut axillaris, of which i said enough last autumn 
to serve for one year at least; hut 1 have another new 
bed to day iu this light blue tint, and an excellent bed 
" tlie bargain. It is mode with Sdaijo mrijmbnsa, an 
■id plant, it is true, and casts a reflection on us gar- 
■■■ih"~ for our haste in discarding such useful plants 
'• few season:;, because wo happen not to lind out 
.roper mode of treating them at first, not only for 
,. lower-garden, but for any of tho gardening purposes. 
l. ievo tin' credit of introducing this new bed into our 
fltrdi'iw is due to my worthy friend Mr. Smith, Curator 
' the lioyal !>■ '-"ie Gardens nt Kow. The way to 
.anag. -Lis lib, -ddcr is to treat it as a biennial, 
l "' 1 ; - - ■ '*! -1- one yoar, and to flower it the 



: and this is a very good (i 



following 

iu the outumn, and kept over the* winter with very lit! 
trouble; but although a soft wooded plant it does not 
readily yield a supply by cuttings. 

Speaking of Kew Gardens, reminds one of the curtails 
turns fashion takes in flowers, and in other thing* 
Although they have tho largest collection of plants in ! 
the country there, the most curious, rare, and espensivf, 
and although they cultivate them in the first-rate strU>, 
since they have had proper accommodation, yet, tliey 
must havo their flower-gardens, and plant them loo, in 
tho most approved style of fashion, just as I have been 
stating in those articles on bedding plants. Now, this 
is a very harmless and enjoyable way of amusing tlw 
public ; and yet there are those in tho high places o( 
gardening who sneer at all the modern improvements in 
arranging flower-gardens, whether public or private; 
and who, assert that an uiuMlful race of degenerate 
gardeners havo brought about such a state of things, 
substituting yards of this, that, and tho other kind of 
vebenas, and scarlet geraniums, with "patches" ot 
petunias, &C., tea., for hollyhocks, gilliflowers, and " her- 
baceous plants," which are all most beautiful in their 
way. So they are, sure enough ; but a gardener of these 
days who could produce nothing better than these "good 
things in their way," might a3 well sing, " Bundle, and 
Go," and bo off at onco to New Zealand. They say a 
shoemaker cannot go beyond his " last ;" and there ire 
critics whoso nights of imagination cannot reach above 
the range of their own natural atmosphere ; but the 
"cant of criticism" looses its point ia such hands. Out 
of tho thousands of " boautiful plants" introduced into 
or indigenous to this country, very few, comparatively 
speaking, ore found to possess the qualities necessary for 
tho flower-garden, or for the purposes of high cultivation j 
in any department of our craft — as any ono a little ■ 
versed in tho subject may see shortly, at the first «• j 
hibitions of plants in tho world, in the neighbourhood j 
of London. I would give very little for the head and . 
ears of a gardener who attended these great exhibitions 
of our skilful or unskilful efforts for a serious of years, 
who could not tell before hand not only the names, but I 
the actual dimensions of eighty-live out of every hundred I 
plants that will bo staged in Loudon this season for | 
competition; notwithstanding that bushels of gold and | 
silver medals have been offered and awarded, to stimulate 
the exertions of collectors and cultivators. So, like the 
flower gardener, we shall have nothing better than tlu 
old dish, over again this season ; but the flower gardener | 
has the advantage of his " brother chip " of tho exhibition , 
tables, for be cau cook many of his old dishes over | 
again, and so produce a more apparent variety. The . 
truth of all this, however, is simply this, that gold and | 
silver can no more turn the tide of fashion, than skilful ; 
or unskilful gardeners, and critics, cau change the j 
nature of those- plants they cultivate and describe ; and | 
it is very little to the point to say, that gardeners of any I 
stamp are more potent than gold and silver. ScouiC, , 
therefore, that those things are so past our control, j 
would it not be better for us to work each in his own ■ 
calling, and endeavour to assist and please each other, I 
rather than bandy about hard names, and ungracious ' 
epithets? 

Tho principal plants for displaying the moro distinct j 
colours during the summer and autumn, have now been j 
mentioned; those tor the other half of the flowering : 
season, or from .February to tho middle or end of June, 
there is no great hurry about for tho present ; and before 
I begin to enumerate those summer-flowering plants. 
which either produce no decided colour or which keep 
in floweroulyu mouth or two. I wish to recommend seed* 
' of the following plants, chiefly annuals, to be sowO 
' between this and the 20th Way, to como in cither to* 
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dh/$tum (Sweet), always a useful plant to have a stock 

JiW (China)— To be sown about the middle of May in 
) reserve garden ; to be transplanted then) ouce or 
iee, or treated liko celery planta in all respects, and 
t to be planted in the flower-garden till tie planta 
ow their colour. 

Clarkia* and ColUatuu, always gay and useful, but 
II not remove after they are half-grown. 
C'oHoolvttias minor. — A moat lovely summer flower, of 
leh there are now many varieties. It makes a splendid 
i for three mouths ; will not transplant unless very 
ing. Sow it where it is to flower, and place the tops 
pea-stakes all over the bed as the plants advance, 
l they will soon be covered. ' 

Oonvoleidu* major.— Ot this there arc many shades of 
ours, from clear white to dark purple, and all of thein 
gay and useful for summer climbers. 
Dianthiu, or the 1'Utk ami Sweet WHlutm tribe, and 
India* Putt. — There are many nice little plants in 
5 tribe for rook work, and for gay patches here and 
■re, where room can bo found for them. 
Srgsimum pero/ekiaaum. — This is a gay, tall, yellow 
lual, which will bear to be trained down ; and will 
ver for three mouths ; and also a good one to sow in 

Sueharidiam graadiJtoruM. — This is one of our gayest 
le annuals, with purplish pink flowers; and alittle 
t of it is one of the gayest of the season, but it only 
oms for five or six weeks. 
'jarktpun. — Those, again, are very rich in dwarf and 

plants of various colours ; a bed or bonier of mixed 
arf larkspurs is extremely say, and the tall ones not 
t so. The real blua branching larkspur is one of the 
st difficult to get and to keon truo, without the puqile 
gn ; and I would pull up all the shades of it to save 
ds from the dark blue variety. 

Ualepe grandijhra is a tall purple with mallow-like 
vers, and will hold on for full tliree months. 
\~emophila. — All of theia are gay six-week annuals, 
icli may be had from the end of April till the frost 
ues, by sowing them in the autumn, three times in 

spring, and again in the first week iu July. 
\~aeturtiitm*. — The common nasturiums are very gay 
edgings to beds when well managed, and will trans- 
nt until they are of a large size. They should be 
iued as a broad baud, and their large leaves pulled ofl' 
often as they obscure the blossoms. 
Jalpigloiau.-—Oi this there are many sltades, and they 
t three mouths or more in bloom, and are well worth 
lace in the flower-borders. 

itoeki. — All the varieties of the ten-week stocks, if 
ni now, will come in useful in the autumn for filling 
beds and borders, 

iuUuat. — The sweet sultans, particularly the yellow 
1 the purple ones, make a good addition and variety 
the flower-beds ; und they may bo sown till after miu- 
nmer for late autumn blooming. 
Poppiet, Perskaria, and Suitflotceri, are also good old 
ugs for shrubbery borders ; and so are Zinnia), and 
tenia oaculata, and Scabiout, all of which will be in 
id for autumn bloom, it sown before the 20th of May. 
D. Bkato.v. 



GliEENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Bw-conlbs. — Since I adverted to this subject last 
^k, 1 have hud au opportunity of seeing a great many 
theso adjuncts in urban, suburban, and rural situa- 
3s. In many of these, though the houses were coated 



with cement, and coloured, or painted, to resemble stone- 
colour, the railings and boarding of the balconies were 
of a bright gtoou; the very diversity of colour attracting 
attention, and bringing up, not unfmriuently, ideas of 
afterthought! sin and insecurity combined, and more 
especially the latter feeling, when no suitable balustrad- 
es, ornamental or otherwise, were seen; it being ueces- 
aary for the complacent comfort of the observer, that 
itrength should not merely exist, but that the elements 
of that strength should be percqitibU~a fact which liaa 
led to many a necessary ornamental appendage in archi- 
tecture that otherwise might have been unnecessary. 
But with all this incongruity, it was pleasing to observe 
that a better taste was finding its way, even as respects 
the prevalent colour of the balconies. In hundreds of 
yards of suburban balconies, where, a few years ago, 
green flamed in all its glory, the colour has been ex- 
changed for dull stone, or sober bronze. In many of 
these balconies, too, vases and baskets had been ex- 
changed for the long narrow boxes. But here, iu some 
cases, the principle of harmony had been carried too 
fur; for the walla of the house being painted, the pretty 
stone or composition vases had been painted too, which 
reduced them to the same level in point of appearance 
as would have been manifested by vases of burnt clay. 
of wood, or of iron, if equally painted; all of wliich 
would have looked better if liberally daubed with white 
sand when the paint was wet, which would at once re- 
move the impressions of oily paint, which to our mind 
is rather incongruous with the growth of plants, and 
elicit the appearance and tho associations ot vessels of 
sandstone : not that we advocate, in general, anything 
approaching duplicity or deceit, even iu appearance, but 
iu tho present case we cannot see the harm in hinting 
to our balcony friends June they may for the expense of 
a few shillings develop as pure a taste, as the titled lady 
may with propriety exhibit at the expense of as mauy 
pounds, by possessing the real Simon-pure article, and 
not a cheap make-believe vessel. As there is something 
iu a name, so there is much in appearances, so far as 
tlie awakenings of feelings of pleasure are concerned; 
and, therefore, while upon the open balcony — even so 
far as the ideas of strength and solidity come before our 
notice— we would contend for having vessels intended 
for plants consisting really or apparently of stone ; so 
upon the sill of the window outside, aud especially inside, 
would we recommend, instead of the red pot, ]-ots and 
vu_-.es of all beautiful shapes aud colours, hard-humed, 
and glazed, or even the prettiest chiua ; and for the 
encourage men t of those who think that pliiuls would 
riot thrive in such vessels, I would state that some of the 
finest and cleanest plants in a window I ever beheld 
were grown in such vessels, the colours of which har- 
monised and contrasted with each other, as well as with 
the plants flowering so beautifully in them. Nothing 
but a prejudice in favour of soft, staring, red pots, could 
have reconciled ladies, who shew such refined taste in 
the choosing of the furniture, carpeting, painting, aud 
drapery of their rooms, to place eucli incongruous 
vessels upon their tables or window-sills, when others, 
beautiful and diversified in form, aud harm onions in 
colour, could have been used ; and if too costly to come 
in contact with our rough gardening bauds, so as to grow 
tho plants iu them, there could bo no objection to set- 
ting the plants, with their common pots attached, inside 
of them when in their flowering state ; and then a slight 
covering of green moss would not only perfect tho illu- 
sion as to the plant growing in the beautiful vase, but 
would also, by its checking evaporation from tho soil, 
lender tho necessity of watering a matter of less frequent 
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upon the 
cta.il trades- 
would 
o; knowing, 
trouble to do 



seen, and at a very moderate price ; the basket consisting 
chiefly of open wire-work, and the feet and legs formed 
of the same material. Such baskets, even in their 
present slate, would be a groat improvement on the nig- 
t'eoding'like troughs of boxes, as plants in flower might 
be set in them, the pots plunged in, and then covered 
with green moss; one advantage of which would he that 
one plant could easily be removed and replaced by 
another ; and a second and greater advantage would be 
the ease with which plants could be tended aud examined 
when placed upon a level with the eye, compared with 

the difficulty and uninvitingness of such ;....;... 

when the plants are struggling for reT 

same level as our feet. The worldly-w 

man alike shuns a shop, where his 

cither have to rise or descend a step o 

that before they would give themselves 

so, they would pass by to a more considered 

afact — this along with many more, involving a similar 

principle — which ought to teach our friends who would 

wish to diffuse the civilizing and refining influence 

flowers which they themselves had experienced :- 

tucetiity of placing those flowers in their balconies and 

boudoirs, as near the eye and the hand as possible; 

the mere beholding of such fiowurs, and the close 

atnination of their beauties and structural organizati 

will be followed by sensations and consequences vastly 

different. 

The first improvement in such baskets would 
change the flaming fashionable bright green into a sober 
bronze or dull stone colour. If the stone colour should 
be adopted, tho second improvement would be to make 
the main supports of a stronger material, and hind them 
together with a smaller wire, so that when well sanded, 
tho whole would resemblo tessellated carved stone-work. 
The third improvement would be, to make from the 
continuation ol'the feet and legs, the framework on which 
to fix a vase or basket of nine or galvanized iron, in 
which, after insuring means of drainage, the plants may 
l>e turned out into suitable soil. It would he easy to 
form several fillets round tho vase, and to give it a grace- 
ful curved lip at tho top, so as to make it very ornamental. 
Tho feet and supporting pillar might bo encased in 
similar material, and all might then ho painted to imi- 
tate stone or marble. Groups of throes or fives of such 
boskets or vases might thtis bo placed together, and thus 
transform our balconies into miniature flower-gardens. 
The green supporters would never be missed, for round 
the side of the vase we would plant running and creep- 
ing plants, such as Miiurandyat, Lobdiiu, Verbenat, 
the smaller flowering Tropaoliinm, /.npltotpermiimt, &,<:., 
hut generally of a colour to contrast with tho main 
I colour in the basket or tho vase. 

1 It is only for the lovers of flowers to say that they 
■ want such things, and our clever tradesmen will easily 
supply them ; aud in cheapness, in proportion to tho de- 
mand. Kir. Savage has come forward to give an impetus 
to the forming of pretty baskets for plant houses. Will 
no one else step forward to encourage more artistic dis- 
play, combined with fitness for the end in view— whether 
composed of wood, iron, cement, or earthenware, as 
respects the vessels in which plants uro placed in win- 
dows and balconies? 

There is one purpose, however, for which wo would 
tolerate a largo square box or two in the corner of a 
balcony, and that would be, for planting some- Strang 
growing creeper, to run and festoon itself among the 
railings, where tho distance is too great from tho ground 
to permit the plants being inserted below. For such a 
purpose, nothing answers better than tho common 
n'hitojrumuu, tho common hedge-row Honeysurkh, and 
some of the stronger Chiwitts. or hnrdy ditnhimj macs. 
for summer decoration the Coliccti icmideiu, Liijilioa- 
permum tcandens, Tmpaahtm ntajut, T. perrgrinum, and 



[kilt 

T. pentapkyUum, may be used, along with mints of 
Street peat. For such a purpose, and also for climbing 
around and garlanding a window, few things on mon 
beautiful than the T. pcntapktjUam, with its thousand) 
of greenish red flowers. 

Small 1'i.ower-oardes.— The same correspondent whe 
inquired about balconies, also inquired about the laying 
out of a small front garden of IT feet, which we presume 
means 17 foot each way. We can only allude to this 
now. Many methods might be adopted, and much in- 
terest created, by vases, baskets, raising the ground, 
using edgings of flint, box, &c. One of the simplest 
methods, however, and which would look well, would be 
to have a circle of six or seven feet in diameter in the 
centre, with four clumps equal in size, and similar in 
form around it, divided from each other and from the 
circle by gravel paths, of from two to three feet in 
width. Supposing, that the longer straight lines of the 
four clumps will be a fence of some sort or other, 
there Siccct peas, DaJtlitu, and a few strong-growing 
and climbing plants may be placed, and the front planted 
with those of lower growth. With the exception of the* 
fence plants, the whole might bo grouped, either with 
common bedding plants or with annuals, the latter 
only costing a few pence, if raised from seed. Wen 
wo to advise, wo should say plaut the centre bed with 
white, and tho other beds in the order 
of colour mentioned — 1, scarlet ; d, ^ Scarlet 
blue ; (1, orange or yellow; 4, purple. ^ ■,... ■, s 
Each bed might have different tints of jg " ,,H *' f 
the same colour, the lowest growing £" Orange. 
always next the path. 11. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

STOVE PLANTS. 

Ci.ERouKsroiFJis.— For large and noble foliage, with 
high-coloured flowers in largo panicles, there ore no 
plants that surpass Clerodendrums ; and, therefore, wa 
now remark upon them, because in selecting stove 
plants for our fortnightly essays wo endeavour to choose 
such as ore really showy, fine plants, undeniably worth 
every caro and attention the amateur and gardener can 
bestow upon thorn. Any one that has seen Cleroden- 
drums even moderately well grown . will agree with us 
that they are of the splendid character we have described 
above, at least such of tho gcnuB as we shall recommend 
for culture. Wo have already mentioned one species, 
tho C. tplenden* tjieeuitiuimum, as a splendid climber, 

table to cultivate in the orchid-house, and it ii 



equally well adapted for the same purpose in tho stove; 
it is also very effective as a pot-plant for exhibition pur- 
poses. When trained either upon a balloon-shaped 
trellis, or a flat trellis, it produces its largo bunches of 
rich Bcarlet flowers in abundance, rendering it an object 
fit either to bo exhibited as a single specimen of superior 
culture, or to be one of a collection, however large or 
small. Independent of being used as an exhibition 
plant, it is well worthy of cultivating in this style as an 
ornamental object amongst other stove plants. Willi 
tho exception of requiring a trellis to tie its slender 
branches to, it requires llio same culture as we shall 
give presently for the shrubby species. 

The following are the species worth cultivating; they 
stand in our list according to their merit, that is, the 
first is the best and the last tho least worthy ; but the 
degrees of merit aro not widely different, as they arc all 
good. Such persons as liavo the least room may tiy 10 
obtain only tho first or second, but whore the cultiva- 
tor's means aro ample in respect to room every ono 
should be grown. 

VUrodendrum Bethunian am (Bethune's Cleroden- 
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dram), lifts fine foliage, very large panicles of flowers, keep them any longer: let younger plants take their I 
etch with broad petals of a most dazzling scarlet colour, place. 

Glerodatdntm Kampferi (K stopfer' s C), a splendid Soir.— As these plants are rapid growers, and in a i 

species, producing a large panicle of scarlet flowers, short time developc a largo amount of foliage nnd bloom, 

rising very conspicuously above the noble foliage. their food should he proportion ably rich and stimn- 

Ckrodtndnm fallax, also very handsome, sending up lating; good fibrous loam, rough peat, and well decayed 

several branching heads of bloom of the finest scarlet dung, in equal parts, is the compost they delight in ; a I 

notour. sprinkling of sand amongst it to keep it open will also 

Ckrodendrum Devonianum, so named in compliment bo useful : use both loam and peat in a very rough 

to that eminent patron of gardening, the Duke of state, if titers be fibrous lumps in each of the bizc of 

Devonshire. It has fine branching panicles of scarlet ben's eggs it will be all the better. Manure-water, well 

flowers, but the foliage is not so large as that of the diluted, in the last stage of their growth, previously to 

preceding. flowering, will be useful, giving it every third time the 

CUrndendnmt panictilatiim (Panicled C). Foliage plants require watering. 

wry fine, of a rather glaucous hue, extremely large 

panioles of flowers of an orange scarlet. FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Clerodendrum macrophyUvm (Broad-leaved C). This Since we wrote last we have had a return of cold 
has the finest foliage of all the genus, produces largo northerly winds, and slight frosts at night; we have 
panicles of pure white handsome flowers, flowering very had also some sunny days. Now, these changes from 
dwarf. cold to heat, from dull weather to bright sunshine, im- 

CUndtndruni fragrant fiore plena (Sweet-scented per&tively calls upon the lovers of flowers to bo on the 
double-flowered C'.). A very desirable species to culti- alert to protect their blooms and plants from such es- 
»»te on account of its fragrance ; it produces umbels of tremes. 

white and pink flowers on small plants. Tclips.— These noble flowers are now tho grand or- 

t, _,. , , , , , , uament of the florists' garden, and, with the exception 

CumE«.-Th.. genu, of plant, may be propagated „ f „„, ; „* lho onJ „„„,, „„„ „, ]U i ring 

e^in the u««J way, by ej.tl.ng. of L,e ™uig .hoot. , hado , mm J i, t ,„„,„;„;,. m , old p ,'.ctical 

gaood u, pot, „nd.r Wnd-gla«, rn heat; but a. the, , ori , t „ m ,„, on J, , oot „,„ m „ mi „g, to'ob.erv. 

do net uaually produce plenty of young .boot., the, whMh ,„, doud , ,„, „,,,„ ' ,„ ,„„£ the M „, 
nay be propagated ■uccrf, 1; by outOi.e. of the root. ,„ „, wMl „ nhrokcn „ le „d „ ri if OiM I. lililj 

TOewa, to manage Una ,. le take an old plant on of uko , do<m g,, ^J „„, £ 

the pot, ahak. off the ao.l, and out off nertiona of the f „„„ r]l0J „ d pr.»rve their fragile colon,, from fading 
not, dtriding them into piece, four me!,,, lone. Put , 00 Snutenr Mend, will do well to imitate 

tbe- Matron, of th. root into .mall pot. .ingTv. and ,,,, M ^ u f„ re ,i s |„, „d caution. Tulip. vrill al»o 
place them ,n a propagaUng l.ouw or in a hotbed; the, j protection from cold wind, and hear, rain., 

will soon put forth new roots and shoots, and in one l * .p jippiKjiv 

year make excellent plants, But the readiest way of 

increasing the four kinds first mentioned is by seeds, - " J ■*- 

which are frequently produced freely- ; gather them as 

soon as they are ripe, and sow them in pans or pots THE KITCHEN-GAHDEX. 

plunged in a brisk heat. The March following pot tho 0lo „ k Artichokes.— This excellent vegetable may 

seedlings off, as soon as they have made two or three be mlulo productive throughout tho greater number of 

.=.,„-, .-a en-aj! potei wngl, ■ place them near the glass tllB stln . mer mon ths. T hc old plants that have stood 

A ~" r< ""-" ' '"' '' """*" over from last season should have had their final tliim 

ning ere this ; and also as many suckers planted out in 
, . succession as may bo required for tho new plantations, 

they will bo in pots eight inches diameter, and be stout, The stTOngcat BUC kei-s left on Hie old plunta, will, some 
stocky plants. They may remain in these pots tall the of them, now be shewing tlioir edible heads; and if 
rebruary following, when they may bo potted again, UlPse aro wdt encourflged by t be surface soil being kept 
tnd placed in a higher temperature, have plenty of wcll opElli by H i ight f „ r king S arid hand scarify nigs, with 
wter given them, and be frequently syringed ; by such liberfl f ^kings of mftnuTe water, an abundimt succes- 
hbetal treatment they will grow sur P nsin R y, and will sion f good, ^nier, well shaped and wcll coloured arti- 
reqmre repotting again by the end of April In these cilokea wiu ^ the result .{ ho ]ic(w|s „ llol|ld bo cnt in 

C« they should remain to flower in July, and will then good softson> whethc| . required or not; as. by allowing 
really magnificent ornaments to the stove till Sop- them w grow ^ a , ls(iless ^m not onlv is ,|, e 8 ,, cceh . 
| lember. Tbe same treatment of young plants raised by sional ' whioh wonld be foulld eo uscful tbrollgb t |, e 
eniliogs of the shoots or roots will Iiavo the same hot Hlimmer months, prevented coming to perfection, 
J*W effect, but there is the advantage in raising seed- but the whole , )lftnt ig exhausted for tho future ; whereas 
tags of tho probability of obtaining finer varieties. if tbcy Bro cllt wll(!ll abollt tbe dn o( a small tea-cup, 

Winikb Tbeatment. — The strong plants that have and well encouraged us above directed, a long succession 
™*ored so finely may be cut down after flowering, and may bo expected ; for generally, Uy good management, 
™ placed under the stages, where no water will fall tho artichoke will shew ft number of hoods in succession 
"P°n them, giving thein only just water enough to keep on tho same stem. The earliest and strongest planted 
''"'Hi abvo. In tho spring take thorn out of their resting of this season's suckers, if managed as wc recommend, 
' , '"J s e, turn them out of tho largo pots, reduce the bull will produce a succession for tho autumn months. It is 
""1 roots, repot thein and plunge them in a gentle quite as essential to look forward and provide for the 
••"W-bed beat ; they will soon begin to grow, and most long days of summer, when heat and drought maybe 
'* e ly product) two or moro shoots, but do not leave expected to prevail, as it is to provide for the short, 
10r <! than three to flower. Follow on tho same gene- dark, and frosty days of winter ; for heat and drought 
nu * treatment, by freely potting and liberally supplying may be observed, in some localities, at times very matc- 
'**»», that we have described above for one-year old riiilly to "limit the supply of good vegetables; and this, 
'*t»ts ; by thus treating two-year old plants, more bend, too, in places where, if a liltlo forethought had been 
r >>aniclcs of flowers, will be produced. After this exercised, abundance would most probably have been 
* e orjd season of bloom it will not be worth while to the result. 
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Sloping Banks. — We find the sloping bank system, as 
we have elsewhere stated, very advantageous, not only 
throughout the summer but also in the autumn, winter, 
mid spring. All our late sown peas are planted in 
single rows, as a protection and a partial shade to other 

on the summit of a large sloping bank in a deep drill, 
and the drill only partially tilled up ; that is to say, the 
drill is drawn, or a shallow trench cast out with a spade, 
deeper than is required to he tilled up to cover the peas 

'■ to their propor depth, so that thero is, w' 

' -'1 still ■ " ■ 



[Hulj 

Caboaob. — Sow now the small compact varieti» of 
cabbage, so as to have a store iu hand in case of vuu- 1 
cics; agood supply of plants is always -useful for pro- 
ducing succession*! crops of young greens and turned- 1 
in young cabbage. j 



full crop ; to grow tbem well 

a shallow trench, similar to a celery trench, should be j 

cast out on u piece of ground which has previously beet 

woll trenched and manured; and, if it can he spired,!. 

little well decomposed manure forked into the trenA 

covercd,*a rill still left As soon as' the peas are up" ^t¥?J?? ^T^, The seeds should lie r la*d 

their growth is first encouraged by frequently raking "f f»»m^ootthe trench about six tncl.es or art 

« " ■ -. - - ?■> „„a „_ i, oe %i » and covered from an inch and a half to two inobeB m 






'. and stirring the surface soil, and 
four inches high they are mulched with 
vegetable refuse, leaves, or short mulch; 






half-decayed dBpt i'. ; tho plallts sl,onM be thill "«" 

V old dune stanaln 8 cro l> encouraged by frequent swface-stirrings, 

linings, and the ' pea-sticks at once applied. The only a "„ d ."J? 11 *™ 1 S\ Yeu * ^ "PP'^tion of limud-mmure, 

■ ■ ■■ ■ tL < ■ -■,,.. ,,i regulating its strength by the luxuriance of the plants. 



-management required are liberal soakiugs of liqiii 
arc. The abundant production tlius obtained i 



At all times liquid-manure should be upplied to "young 

plants woll diluted of course, and well weakened down, 

or the effects produced will bo as injurious as would b> 

■ uhuks or which tlie Biriug stroa S boer 811(1 beof to a liUjB Ql,M - "" 

ver way they may be formed, the shadiest or coldest ££,"& eowlngs Q [ ■** # 0O ¥ be t,,U8 « eB ^ "J 

ide is selected for cultivating late cauliflower*. Cape £^]£f3?T^. : ,^ dU ? J^** ~ " 



. astonishing, and (be quality so improved that the 
i ties are really not recognised by good judges. 

On the north side of tbeso sloping banks, or which 
™ir way they may be formed, "■" ■■' " l: " -* 



u aalliej 



brocoli, lettuce, spinach, summer turnips, 4c; each and all 

town thinly in drills, to be thinned out and remain ; on 

the sunn/ or hottest side, Dwarf Kidney bean,, A«r «"«» "»"». '"^ the ' 

" ' ' '" <>* ™»<wh ,enr.n,hU L lren ,r: „/,,,-. commended for other cr 



handled, should be pricked 
a well chosen piece of ground. Tho early planted mt 
celery should have the same encouragement that ia re- 
commended for other crops with regard to surface-stir- 
iugand liquid-manure; the side suckers should at ell 
limes be kept cleared away, 
HorjTixK Work. — riant 



t the early basil and unit 



Zealand or Tetragoitiaa spintt-ch, vegetable marrows, gher- 
kin cucumbers, capsicums, cldllie*, aud such other vegeta- 
bles as require heat and shelter. All are, of course, 
duly encouraged by good attention to surface stirring 

and the application of liquid manure. Tho annual pro- marjoram, and make a sowing also on a warm border; 

duction by such management is wonderful. The early plant out tomato* ; attend to the making out of any 

celery delights also in a warm situation ; and a prepare- vaeancios that may occur amougst the drill crop ; atW 

tion made between two sloping hanks iu the valley up- well to tho surface-stirring and timely thinning; nuto 

pears to suit it well. Other ground between the peas, another sowing at parsley and early turnips ; woll protect 

planted at wide distances, upon tho same principle, as the ridged out cucumbers and vegetable marrows; and, it 

the spriug crops come off, aro famous for getting out the ''old winds or stormy weather prevail, keep the linings 

autumn and white varieties of brocolis, bales, and borecoles, oi the frame and pit cucumbers and melons well topped? 

colevorts and late cabbages, &c. ; indeed, with u little u l> i" order to maintain one uniform heat; moke sue- 

forethought and method, 'ill ground thus managed may ccssionul sowings of the best kind of each, and attend 

be turned to most valuable account at all seasons, regularly to the stopping of thorn, keeping the vine thin, 

•Ikuusalkm Artichokes. — If these appear with more ul "l not allowing a glut of fruit to swell at onetime, 

than one shoot to a plant, the superabundant ones which will not only exhaust the plants, and cause dator- 

should he taken off, as one gooi strong shoot to a plant m "y amongst the fruit, but the distress and poverty 

will always produce more lino-sized tubers than if more thus occasioned will be followed in time by 



is loft. The earth about thorn should be well disease, 
loosened with tho band drag. 



James UabkBS. 
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By the nutkorm 
OxkoF the cheapest aud most useful articles of con- 
sumption in a family, particularly where there are 
children, is milk. Iu towns, where it is brought to the 
dour, and doled out in small quantities at a high price, 
of course it must always be considered dear ; but in the 
country, or in small towns, where- it is perhaps possible 
to obtain it from farms in tho neighbourhood, it will bo 
found a most wholesome and valuable addition to the 
family-tublc in every way. Skiinmed-inilk is sold in the 
country at one halfpenny per quart, mid at this price 
nothing can he so advantageous for chililivu's food, both 
us regards cheapness and nutrition. A basin of boiled 
bread and milk is a simple, strengthening breakfast and 
supper, upon which every child will thrive ; and if it ia 
made properly, and tho stomach will bear it (which is 



f My Fhuvrs." 

not always the easel, it is an excellent meal for grown 
persons, particularly those who arc seeking to live in tttt 
cheapest manner possible., The bread should be cut, not 
broken, into the shape of largo dice, and placed first in 
thn basin— the Wiling milk wheu poured upon it, in all 
its beautiful froth iness, presents as tempting an appear- 
ance to tho eye as to the Usto ; and it is so nourishing, 
that invalids who can lake only a few .spoonsful at a 
time, will thrive upon it. 

SI ilk, and rice, and (lour, all of which are cheap and 
nutritions, may be combined in various ways, so as to 
furnish economical dishes of great delicacy as well M 
usefulness ; aud it would be highly dosirablo that families 
living in country towns " whore provisions aro deal," 
should endeavour to effect an arrangement with ncigii- 
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lera to procure milk on the cheapest terms, 
always dear, aud is by 110 means necessary — ' 
Iterated skimraed-milk from a farm is quite I 
r general purposes, and for the means of ' 
10 struggling for life. Let thit always bo 
id — it in. a great assistance to us in domestic 

kencd with flour, and carefully boiled, is ex.- 
r hot or void, in which latter ease it becomes 
f flavoured with buy-leaf, aud sweetened with 
it is almost as delicate as blancmange. The 
are five tablespoousful of flour to a quart of 
flour and milk must be mixed together in a 
as smooth as cream, and then poured into 
clean saucepan. It must be stirred one 
1 it tiling, until it boils ; if left to itself au 
titer burns or becomes lumpy, and it should 
i as possible when properly done. It should 
ulil tlio underdone-smell of tlour is quite 
i will bo easily understood by a little ex 
le bay-leaves must be boiled in it. and taken 
e, before it is served up. When done, it may 
ito a pie-dish, sour-plates, or small basins, if 
hot ; or info it 
i either case it 
n witb it 

3 of preparing milk is so simple, that it may 
courted to those who have enjoyed the 
ife; but even in that case I have known it 
cukfast, by a gcutlnman, who preferred it to 
'liency for his morning meal. More or less 
i used according to fancy, but tho proportion 
medium. 

very useful article in a family. There is a 
xcellent kind sold as " broken rice," at 3d 
pound, which is quite as good ns tlio whole 
id and Id. It is white and delicate, but it is 
lecause it has been broken in tlio carriage, 
foro sifted from the perfect lief, and sold by 
takes puddings, rice-milk, &c. and thickens 
J hs the unbroken grains would do. 
rice is large, and white and fine, and swells 
t it is much dearer than the East India, or 
is it is sometimes called, and does not boil 
dry when required lor curry, and to cat with 

o is another and still cheaper kind, but it is 
and therefore not so delicate to the eye, 
ite as good to the taste. This rice is sold at 
per pound, and if bought in largo quantities 
even cheaper : for home consumption the 
' Utile consequence. This rice requires a 
ore care in washing and picking than the 
but its only difference consists iu retaining 
ich is very much like that of the almond, 
■lunched. It is a most valuable food for tho 
i> been largely distributed among them since 
f potatoes : but very frequently the poor are 
juiUivd ;i!;:iinst that to which they hare not 
runcd ; and I know, in some instances, that 
wived without much griititiulo some pounds 
ice, instead of the usual gift of potatoes. 
i. thankfully in/knowledge its valuo; and say 
of plain boiled rice, with a little salt, aud 
uion, is a most comfortable meal, and a great 
r families ; and not only " savos tho bread," 
[lie children sooner, and nourishes them too. 
ice dues not swell so readily as tho Carolina, 
be laid to soak in water as lone as possible 
livssrd, when required for baked puddings ; 
ft night will not be too long, but it is not 
bio to give it so much time. 
Id be purchased in large quantities when it 
y in a family. By tho cwt. or ^uwt. it will 



be laid-in much cheaper than when a few pounds only 
arc bought at a time. 

Rice-milk is an excellent food for children; so is rice- 
pudding, both baked and boiled, with which treacle may 
be uBed instead of sugar. The three tine healthy children 
of a near relative of my own, were brought up entirely 
upon milk and rice, sago, &c., until they were four or 
fivo years' old. They never cared for meat, it is true; 
and children in general would probably prefer a more 
simple diet, if they were not, from their earliest years, 
accustomed to animal food. Hut in the instance to which 
1 now allude, where means were small, and principle 
was strong, the boys were brought up in the simplest 
way ; and their healthy appearance and milk-whito teeth 
were the admiration of all who saw them, and bore 
ample testimony to the nutritious quality of their sweet 
and wholesome food. 

Oatmeal is of too beating a nature for general use. It 
frequently produces eruptions and irritation of the skin ; 
and I have known such effects arise from its uso in gruel, 
if token daily for a very short period. It is best even in 
gruel to employ flour; and tins is a very good substitute 
for thick milk, if the stomach will not "bear tho latter, 
although of course not quite so agreeable to the palate, 
Tho occasional use of oatmeal cannot be objected to, 
but taken frequently, it often disagrees, i'lour is so 
simple and wholesome, and so cheap, that we can scarcely 
substitute a better or more reasonable article for it; 
and when there is any possibility of injury arising to 
the health — that most important earthly blessing— wo 
had better not attempt to try any experiments. I will, 
however, subjoin tho method of making oatmeal por- 
ridge, used by the poorer classes of tho Scotch and Irish, ! 
because it may be relished as an occasional meal. Oat- | 
meal must be stirred into boiling water with a stick, a | 
little salt added to it; aud it must then boil on the tiro ■ 
for about ten minutes, beiug stirred all the lime. If 
sufficiently doue it will become like thick pudding, and ; 
should bo oaten with milk. A little practice will dis 
cover the proportions, as I find receipts lamentably 
deficient in quantities ; but on experienced person will 
judge very accurately on theso points. 

THK DOMESTIC r*IGKON. 
In the endeovoiu- to obtain for our readers tins t worthy in- 
formation relative tn the varieties and management of 
domestic nigcous, we have found thai those who possessed 
the requisite information were oitlier unwilling or tun idle 
to make it public. In tins dilemma we referred to works 
which have been published in this country, and without a 
single exception, not one is in any of its departments satis 
factory. In forcigu literature we find works relative to this 
pigeon much superior, and from among these we have 
selected one which is the joint production of a practical 
manager of pigeons and of a naturalist, not unknown ui 
fame. This work contains not only the history, descriptions, 
and drawings of each variety, but also enters fully into the 
particulars of their management, diseases, and other details 
most useful and most interesting to the pigeon fancier. It- 
is entitled, "Pigeons of the Dove cot, or the Natural History 
and Description of Domestic I'igeous ; with the mode of 
establishing Dove-cols, of rearing ami managing Pigeons." 
By M. M. Unitanl and Curiae. The first of these gciitVnu'n 
was for many yours manager of tin- doweots aud noultry 
.■slnblislmioittsof tlio Duchess do llercy. We now commence I 
a translation of this work. 
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d with the turtle-doves form n 



I he pigeons eon 

. ..1t> tribe of species in ilie systematic arrangement of bird?, 
bewildering to naturalists. Thus, Linnanui classed them with 
Ihe sparrows (passpre-.) ; Hrisson. Pennant, Temuihu-],, and 
Latham, formed them into u distinct order; whilst ('uvierutid 
others have United them with the domestic fowl, milking 
them a division of the Gallinaceous birds. .Min: r ;illivLay 
has made them the single family in a separate order, thai of 
Garniture*, or Coocrs. 
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The generic characters of these bints are : n bill weak, 
slender, straight, pressed closely together at the sides, the 
bottom covered on both side* with mi arched membrane, 
straight in front; h superior mandible "welled more or less 
towards the end, hooked, or only inclined at the point; ob- 
long nostrils, open towards the middle of tlic bill, placed in 
a cartilage fanning a membranous protuberance, mora or 
loss thick or soft; a tongue whole and pointed; feet short, 
mostly red, with uncombincd nails i four claws, throe before 
undone behind; the former are almost always quite free, 
hilt sometimes united at their origin by a small membrane ; 
the wings long and pointed, or round and middle-sized ; the 
body is fleshy and savoury ; their food consisting of fruits, 
grain, and seeds, which they swallow whole ; they build their 
nests in a simple manner on the branches of trees or in 

Pigeons, like the sparrows, are monognraious, that is to 
say, one female is sufficient for n male. They koop together 
during the whole of the breeibng season, and both work in 
constructing the nest; they divide between them the cares 
of incubation (hatching), and the education of their young. 
These are fed for some time in the nest; they are born 
blind, and incapable of choosing their food, which the male 
and female bring to them alternately; in short, they do not 
risk quitting the cradle in which they have been born, until 
they are entiruiv Hedged. The Gallinaceous, or fowl tribe, 
on the contrary, are polygamous, and in several kinds one 
male can servo for a great number of females. The nest for 
their rising family is mode entirely by the hen ; she lays a 
great number of eggs, covers thorn, and hatches their young 
without the cock appearing to take the slightest interest, in 
her occupation. As soon as the chickens are hatched they 
can run about, quit the place of their birth, and know how to 
find their own food without the assistance of their parents. 
Alt these characters are more than sufficient to distinguish 
pigeons from the Gallinaceous tribe; but wo shall also tind 
reasons to separate them likewise from the class of sparrows, 
When these last ilrink, they take tho water into the lower 
mandible of their beak, and make it run into tho throat by 
quickly elevating the head almost perpendicularly; they all 
lay more than inn eggs ; they simply place in the hill of their 
young ones the food which they bring them ; and lastly, they 
have, not the facility of inhaling air in large quantities. 
1'igeous, on the contrary, plunge their beak into tho water 
when they drink, and draw in alone draught all the quantity 
of liquid that Ihey require; they never lay inure than two 
eggs ; they feed their voting l>y poncing into their throat, in 
a peculiar manner, the food prepared in iheir stomach; they 
can inhale o larger or smaller quantity of air, and retain it in 
their o'sopha.gus (rrnpi as long «■; tliey wish. All this proves 
the interior organization to be quite different, besides which 
the singularity of their caresses, the nature of their plumage, 
and their inability to wing, separates them still further from 
this class of birds. l'Youi this it results that the pigeon 
should form, as Temminek, I* Vaillant, and ui her naturalists 
think, a separate order, and we may intercalate it between 
the sparrow and the Gallinaceous. 

We know some pigeons which in the wild state feed on 
berries, and even insects ; but they are generally grnnivoroiis, 
and all those that aro reared in a tanio state live on grain. 
■ Their t'oodurulere/oesiii their n-sophagu^or crop, amaceration 
first, which renders the digestion more easy when it has 
descended iututhe. r.tomach, or giward. Thi* gi/./sirdis lined 
with very thick and siren;: imi'.eles, and is furnished within 
with a hard rugose or wrinkled membrane ; it exercises u 
strung mechanical action on tho food. 1'igeons, like must 
other lards, swallow a certain quantity of small stones, which 

nixed with grain already softened in the crop, are rubbed 

n;;«ther with it, mui by their hardness help to reduce it to a 

■'■""sbiiig slate. 

u«hingsnfnllhirdsnrosii,glc,clo-,clyaltsehcdle tho ..ides 
..■tinrk-lHMie, and not enveloped in the inward skin oftherihs; 
icy are pierced with holes, which permits the air to spread 
- If through every port of the body, us well as the rarities 

. the hones, hut principally into some great bags placed in 

■ breast and belly, by which means they can swell iheiu- 

■-■; considerably for the ••■■■nose of facilitating their llight, 

iroducing that voh'i" .f —'ice which sometimes as 

...lies us. 1'igeor- '■' lingular faculty to a still 



crop such a considerable quantity of air, that in some rariltin 
their throat thus swelled is often as large as the rest of that 
body. The use of this strange organization is not yet knon. 
Another singularity peculiar to these birds is that at proeu 
no gall bladder has Ficon discovered.* 

It is believed that pigeons contract but one marriiflf a 
their life, urilc'.s i his union is broken by some fatal acdiket, j 
lint this is very doubtful. It is true, that in a dovecot i nulr j 
often keeps his wife during his whole life, because csnitinuatli 
urge! to enjoyment, ho lias no time to seek among the grm 
number of his companions in slavery a free female whits 
may be agreeable to him ; but there is nothing to cinseiw 
to presume that in a state of liberty such is the case. A> 
soon ns the autumn commences pigeons nnite thcnKeneti 
numerous iloclts, either to seek together some climate "lien 
tho rigours of winter are mora supportable, or tn brave tb™ 
in their native country. They remain there in large huid. 
until the return of spring announces to them again tat 
amorous season, when they couple, and separate from Utfi 
companions to rear their brood in some wooded relireaiei*. 
There is nothing to prove that at this epoch a male lain 
ugoiu the same female he bail the preceding year. llctbii 
as it may, every band is always composed of indirithisW | 
the same species, and we never meet with turtle-doves ind ■ 
ring-doves mined together, or with the sleek-dove. Tins ob- 
servation is important, because it throws a little light on ibt 
history of the varieties of the dovecot. 

pigeons choose a high tree, nt the extremity uf ' 



s lull 






secluded wood, to build 

simple licit, composed of small sprigs and light sorts; 
others prefer the young underwood, the groves, the creviistf 
rucks, or even the deep holes in ruins and other old buililinp. 
Their shapeless and almost llat nest is always sufficient!) 
large tn contain die mule and female. They lay two cgpini 
it, which i.hev rover alternately ; ami when ihey arc hat.M 
they divide equally all the cares that their offspring require- 
In their infancy Ihey feed them with food reduced in llirir 
crops to n state of liquid pup, which has a singular analiWJ 
to the, milk of the breast. The interior roiit-s of the pigeon'* 
Crop aro furnished with a great number of small yellowish 
glands ; during incubation these glands swell in a porteptu* 
manner, and when the young pigeons ore hatched, a white 
liquor runs from them quite analogous to the milk of quad 
rupeds. It is known that with these last this liquor curate 
in the stomach of the little ones, and by this operation be- 
comes digestive; there is this difference between them mm 
pigeons, that with lliese biribi this first moiliticalion tiki's 
place in the crop nf Uie fulher and mother, where this liqiM 
mixes with a small portion of half- lugos tod grain, awl it '■■- 
in this stale they giro it to their offspring in a vtav |n>riik' 
manner. For this purpose tliey plnee their I mire hill intl'rJ 
of their parent, keeping it half open, while these brunt tit* , 
fond up from their crop with a convulsive movement, wlnVk 
appears to lie very painful, and is sometimes followed 1» 
dangerous consequences, a-, nniy he seen in our nhscrvnl>cir> 
on the Ijirgc-thioaied or I 'outer Pigeon. This operation i* 
alivnvs accompanied with n quick trembling of the wings anil . 
bnny.+ ; 

DKSCRIITiOX OV T1IK llOVK COT VIGEOSS. 
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1. WiI.li-IloVE, on Bock-I'iiieon: C'lhimlm liria mjrttlit.— 
The head, the top of the hack, the covering of tho wing* 
the breast, hellv, -ides, the upper and under covering' of the 
tail, areofahhu'sh ush colour; the sides of the throat refle* 1 
a golden green, changing colour nrconliiig to the manner «* 
which the light fulls on Iheio ; ihe lower part of the bark ™ 
rump pure while ; the principal wing feathers of a dark'* 1 ' 
ash colour, the others inclined to blue, all having two MtV* 
spots, forming in connection two bands mi the wings '" 
the tips are black, as well as those of the tail; the iris of «"' 
eve ycllowkh red ; bill inclined to red: feet red, with blt»<* 
iiiiilsj length, twelve inches in a slate of litierty, hut thirteen, 
■r oven f.mrtcen when domesticated. At all ages it is ca*' 11 
i .tingiii-hed by its white rump. Several ornithologists !>** 
.-.„ li ,i , «...-irate species; others think it only form* 

.!.- lur. iffer from «mllin«ccni» Writ.— Kb. _j 

ii, lnvc ibimfrtilit bent to iHitiliili a ilcwniitiun nt Hie miisli* *?" 
K cci™ lii deprcn. wilt) lie hiilonr and mioagcmcal, otacrwii* tu "" 
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he two following. Tomminok, one of the authors 
lerstood these birds, only unite* the dnve-ho>He 
s, but ho thinln llinL some varieties of t]it< dovc- 
me from elsewhere. This bird, which is t'tamd 
well as far north in Swollen, appears in Europe 
, and departs in autumn. It inhabits the woods, 
■ branches, or in the holes of trees, and roosts 
If all domestic pigeons do not descend from tbia 
namnilint-'i lliink, it is most certainly the origin 
il' ilii'iluvi'-liiiiiM' ; ii xinii becomes domesticated. 
part of Asia they consider it ui uiuiisemcnt 
to this tnniu slate. "All through I'ersiu," miv^ 
■th wild and tame pigeons ore found, lint the wild 
iro abundant. 1 think in this country they build 
iest dine- houses in the world; there are more 
hotisaud round Ispahan, It is a great amu.se- 

nhabitants to oaten these rdgt a in the country, 

noma tamed and brained for this purpose ; they 
all day after the wild ones, which they surround 
the dove-house." 

Itock-Dovk: Ctilnnitm iieia anus. — It diffiTs 
urn the preceding, by having always, a blue ash 
p ; its head, throat, and nil its under piu-ts lire 
colour; tins sides of the neck are of a varying 
. to say, bine ii metallic reflection ; the breast of 
olnur; the top of the baek of a brownish ash 
irk spot on the two lust secondary feathers of 
II the quill feathers of tlie wing and till I of a 
lour, terminal in;.: in blink, some white also is on 
beard ui' the Inter:.] quill feathers of tlie tail; 
ye a reddish brown ; liill and feet ml ; length 
cs in a statu of liberty, and fourteen when domes- 



come and fix themselves tliero of tlieir own aceord. Some 
of them even penetrate into the dove-cols, couple with the 
tame pigeons, and produce a pusterily among whom no truce 
is found of the wild habits of their parents. 



DOMESTIC MECHANISM. 

DlSSBE I'm'IlP.B. — Out of the many who dine " a) fresco" 
in the field*, or like Trolly Vock, on the doorsteps of great 
men's houses in crowded cilieK, or like calime - '" 
vehicles, how very few can nay that their dinu 
meals, sent Ihetn by tlieir "loving wives," are 
comfortable. And yet, a little forethought and ingenuity 
can easily obtain this desideratum. Hut water is used in 
the houses of tlie wealthy to keep the dishes warm, why not 
use tlie some means for the comfort of the poor? The 
dishes frugal and cheaply got tip should be given as warm 
as possible. In the inside of a 
proper-sized pitcher let the tinsmith 
fasten one of less dimensions, leav- 
ing a space of one inch or so be- 
tween the two. At the upper side 
solder a flange, cove ring-in this space. 
At a part of this flange cut out an 
aperture half an inch in diameter, 
and solder into it a small brass screw 
cap. Through this aperture the warm 
water is poured just before tho messenger leaves home. The 
meat in the inside pitcher is thus kept warm bytlic hot water 
surrounding it. A close fitting lid should be made to close 
np the interior pitcher. For tlie purpose of withdrawing the 
water when cold, a brass screw rap (such caps cost only one 
penny) should be placed at tlie bottom of the pitcher. The 
figure at the left of the cut presents a 



the lid of almost all such pitchers in America. Suppose the 
diameter of the lid to be sii inches, a ring half or three- 
quarters of an inch deep, and three mid a half in diameter, 
is soldered in the centre of it. This is used for holding 
salt, .to. As a cover for this a tin cup is made, tho mouth ui' 
which can be passed tightly over the ring above-mentioned, 
and there fastened. This cup can be taken off at pleasurt 
and used to drink out of. A strip of metal may be soldered tt 
the side of the pitcher, down which may be passed the knife, 
fork, and spoon, and then tlie dinner-service of the " diner 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



a hide-bound, and thai « 



hliucU by a Hidden 



rid of the hide-bound p 



rat Octabt 



iat our dove-house pigeons descend from this 

i from the providing, since they are found to 

11 both, and are nearly in the same ntuuben in 

-houses on large farms. 

i, like the preceding, bear the name of wood - 

le Ihev differ from the other domestic pigeons N*ma or Puhi 

■ which is or a browner cast. They are ' v ' '"'"■'■ 

.Miiniiir. in ill,' mild state, and uuh rem 

oates during summer. Towards the end of ^^.^C 

the beginning of March they arrive in large ^^ LfMU , p a „,t 

louth of France, and in the southern districts ^b^i „ p^ i 8 , ) 

establish themselves in the woods, build in mm lmnrs ir»nl™ w 

lives, but never on the brunches! ; they lay two u» muc h lulphur. 
in the spring, and probably lay a second lime stanta Hoaai 1 

icy only bring iiji two each lime, and return "" g*t tte nr«t f™ 

if November, taking their route in a southern tte dibbling mathi 

ablv they go through Spain to Africa, there to ,h ■ ,n ■ *"•• 

r. These birds roost, but not so frequently „ ?■."■„" p ' 7 ' 
ood-pigeon. They become domestic with the j K ££ An tit 

y. Taken young and reared in a dove-house, m „ ^ obtained tl 
ttaehed ti> it ; do not leave ■* n " a '<" -«'t !*■»■ 



[tb, ud if hi that, it w 

1 1 it too I)nr (nf. S.}-—Voui niMllii ii likely to v 
drying, but vou biut not enlarge tho apace for Lti rnoti 

i, tint tbt pu u too large ("' it already. Keep it in-dou 

June, and never let it get quits dry again. Look at tb 

r how they look, and we iball adviae to 



id with' it. 



very Ant large leaiea ; t 



(J. B. Ft).— In prtparing thia, >i 
puti four handaful otlawtn of aul 
it ihree gnlloaa). It ta not eaty to 



NewingUn, Knols Park, Frant, Fam- 
II front the bottom, for " Serf™ " nad 



e or navk. (Wiif).— y 
changing the name of 01 
m. Bulgaria, and Plaint 
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and veryjuatly, of 



fc>l,.i l-iilz/trti 

ib only reply, tliat we 
:hc. think their pene- 



tnition ta great in dlwoverin* win 

qiu.tc theis ivnid, of tin liifr iiir J . F.. Smith :— '■ Thnne who alter nor 
often for the tnnr, according to arl.itrarr rules of Iheie nun, or in o 

trcnted with alral neglect, Thf, sisteiii should not 1m encumbered > 

AsT« lKT«nivr. hr.es [Apis].— To prevent tlic .nt.i dimii'.u? up 

■ lei or leg* of jo'ir bfat-ataiin, tic a |dm ol sheen's wudI round earn. 

Duuiiu Leavm uv Geiasiuh (S. J. J?.).— The leaf sent w 
i perforated lij some insect, lint ii too nnihed by the post-office for u 
I be certain. Learn and flowers ihgulii be put in little bow that 

■ endure [he official hlowa. 

, iind duy." They MUat 



atrctch thread* of white Wonted over the bed. 

refer to the imleaea uf previous volumes- If : 
nny particular point, write to HI (iglin. We hi 



tun contributed to yom Inn*. Water your 
rirrosirc sublimate before re.eowing, and 
d over the bed. 
■J.— Yon will find (11 necessary hinls if you 



a, "soon a. 


heir pod* are act. 






iui'i H'aiu riAiif--. — Thia, whieh ia "the water in 


which 




been boiled, and when eold ii like jelly," would he 








mured 








arge quantity of animal and -aline mat ten, and ii, in 




very strong 


liquid-manure. 






■so Ha«d With ;J. Hint*' — Van mitei Ii so hard that tt 




otadd 




ut put an ounce of carbonate of ammonia [obtainable 


it the 




to each »ixtv gallon* of the water. What it h unite 111 


sired. 


and ha* stood for a few honrs, it will bo ready for use. Vou pan 






c company yan name g their office ia at Nn. 411. nridne 
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US. A.). — Eirery mode of destroying the cockroach, det 


ltd at 




our preacnt volume, ii equally eAraciou* Bg ainit the 




Another way of trapping thii inaectis, to put into phiala m little lie 






















ight eating the hark from the shoots of your young app 




i. the apple weevil iAtlhongmmpamorvm),^ which you will iind 


draw- 


















the growtl 


of Ihe mushroom. These boat* .hould be tl lied with 




droppings 


mited with a little light rich loam, nay twiMhirda 




former an 


one-third of the latter, well incorporated tugether. 




materinli should be placed In a dry open nhnd. lo lie turned over 


cvcr.1 


time, to fr 


•ment until pretty dry nmliwrrt. Tl.c ivunlr b?"mi; well 


DJiNl, 


dry, nnd (went, fill the Ihhch to within two Inehca of the lop, main 






aolid 11 possible. Then let Own annul in the dry 11 


til the 


heat riaei. 


when hole 1 are lo be made with a dihhle air. or eeeen 


inches 






all 01 



old bark from your Tina that harboun not aph!m hut ran- 
aeale. The former generally inhabits the loavci and yo 
Tohaeeo smrike in the effectual destructive agent for eqihidea. 



nltHr).— It i» 
ay try it, but 



Im-h;.. 

rarletin 

ought to »lu|K three inches 

to contain th( " 



»1«H 0) 



off. Save accd from 
ou will undoubted! 



rach pnnay iibouUI be oral a 
id should be rather below the level uf the board, » aa to era 
to lay flat upon it. Then-cut tim* fntmr pimg train urn 
;. Itncednothckcpt in hone after that. Therefore, the acta 
ail] extend from June to September. 

vet, an the Bole importer* of Pcravn 



wuunda of the aphides, but from ciccm of dtn^nnnt moiitura at the nob. 
Ifynur hornier* wer : ' tlLircniulilv lii-.iincil. or roue treem planted on plat, 
fonm, you would have no hliitered lea.ei. We ahitl he olllaaprd by the 
report about icmming wall-mea. 
SwRDiaii Tnrin Arr» Tamn (UMJ.—lt yon have a aeed hed af 

it of tana, prsrldRl you pulverize the aoil and manure it. Both roar 
vwedci and uianrold wurtici may be cleared off in time, to bow wheat ui 

WIIGfT or Ecua ilmjtpen\— Our corToipondent aaya : — ™ Would yn 
lie kind rnough lit atate what ii the averuie wcijht of the eggi o(6> 
Aylcabury duck ? I aeiihed .ome the other day and found that nil* 
weiirhi'il :: ii.,., liul 1 ■»' our 1 ir L 1 a n etLti ay. to a ncigbbour whieh wciratJ 
B) oi. It wa, badly ahnprd, anil appeared to be JnrMc poBrerf. I km 
newer hail hen*' ejgjwiiich 11-cighrd heavier than rive to *lb.. althnan 
anelgllhmil infonurd me thai heladaS|uni»heirfl:llichn-«lghedneiriT 
4* 01.. but I did net we it. Arc due.-i' czira eonj'.difnd wbtunoiiefaod? 1 
havL'liaLlaprcjudiee:iu':iin»t catina tlmii." Tola ia nnle intftidice. for 
duca*' ego* are a. wholunme a. tliouc of fowla i trie VAry rn*ren« beia: J 



re nr usual weight of an AyleanirrT rnrek'i «i ' 

lOT BLOOSItst! (An Artrnt ^aalrtekr.'.-Tti. 

m i but the chief naaon why we Woapcrt yen' 

ia* nut nowcrcjl ia uecauat ynu have been too kmdtolt, in naniBt 

irefullyin aatove. The plltar and mofora gtrJenhnrAe arsold aaul 

... „•.....■..,. l. ^.^uwiTiaoneeerluilheeonlcnilofa.liin'. 

- to ripen In ahnota mtbe antumn. Ai joe 



sa plenty of ro 

rethink, Kb* 
Riving it plenty of air to 1 
uaile aboota frtrn n one to 
m the aide ihoou, Uf the 1 



u well ri, 



H. The,! 



,:,- in tlm ,. 



TCelcrUe the wood- ripen tag pn. 

Tiit;*i '. Vrrur).— Thcae ar" an 
ic *prini(, and thev die nuay l v , 



uayi, if the whole ahould be to* 

1 aereral ikya longer, and the opt 

aircheat. As aonn a, the heat i 



.ikt. ! front of your rer 
■omc to grow other ph 



ittlc on the decline, till the bolea with if not treated with riceuln vinlener. See page as. 

-Thu ahadc ciuicdby the luiuriant elimhmla 
nl by the upuiue roof, render the back wall uofir 
gentle corer over the whole aurface, from one to two inche* thick, | fur any plant*, except ,uch aa common ivy, and nothing can enable 50a . 
with light loam beat down aolid and amooth. Keep the botes in aomc to grow other plant*, unlesafou cover the veranda with gjaas, or at)-~ h 
auitalile lltuation, according to the union. Mee page So. 1 partly 10, and the new rough plate ia mnst aui ' ' ' 

AnaiCUI.A I'ira KOTOranisn ((iVi-Serf).— Your auriculaa " half form ■ often winder how it ia that tb.nr who nan alforcl it no not uae at l»"t a"* 
their pip*, and then these wither:" and from your statement we eon- | third glaaain the roofa of rtrandaa, and so get nice plants trained spia" 

when they required moat protection ; that is, from the time they ahew GasTiAsztt.* nor Tiinirixa (Hid).— Your anil It ton poor; it ••■ ' 
bloom up to the point when they ought to lie in perfection. Your com- I quina deep, light, rich aoil i remove it to aa open place in the kilfh"- , 

yon quite aure that the eow dung jou used to top dn« nith in February ! Pt-iSTl rua iDltuui (Jf, C. J?.).— No plantaean lircinabncac. 

atrongly anapeet), lint ia cauao enough to prevent (our ilowrra «pand- : that can onlj beadrrn in nub aToyaorj by a VYanUan case. 8«hp'» B .t 1 
ing ; the too rich, crude fooil would poison the young roots, and prevent j ai you intend taking out would do much caller from aeeds. and we • 
their taking op nourishment. Besides, you had too much dung and too . advise an assortment of all our popular half -In 

little Loan ill mur compust (half dung, quarter loam, and quarter aandl. \ wav.eveti if vr.11 ahnuMtake tlir pliuti nl.i.i. _ _ . . - . 

'^^«o»^^^'^«^^^ : y^>"r<^^ u }'^\ Lo-inosT Printed "llv Haa.t WooLtiaiDln:, « inihcater rlii" '*•** I 
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■hi. too rich compmt now, ^ top-dn„ again with a compos, not a. j »^g 'pSSS niin^.Ury fiCCSi "uhlUhcTbv "RlKfl 

rich. See Mr. Applehj's weekly initruction on thia subject. rJOHiaiiLLi Oaa, at the OfUce, No. », Amen Cnmer. In the sran-B- ■* 

Visa Hra» ffiitfl.— You will do quite right to atrip off carefully the I Christ Church, I'lty of London.— »Ibt (, IStiH. 
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Weather nur London 
in 191°. 
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Sen. b.&b. 


Moon 1 .! Clock 1 Dust 
Alt. bef.Bno. Vtti. 


T» 1 Spotted yiyBelrher appear*. 

r ||U>j n. mgwi. 

S 1 Oiford Tenil endi. Midge appean. ffledged 
BMi'ViiTituiDiT. Dunitan. flroodi of Sterling. 
H WeitHokdai. Sailor Beetle appean. 
To Han't ilerlin. in 3 lu' n. Home Martin buildl. 
w K-iniWi, Tria. Term beg. Oif. Term beg 


TV W—*f. H.w! Rain.' 
T.*.°— *T- W. Rein. ' 
T. W— »e°. W. Rein. 1 
T. (9>— Sff». S.W. Rain. 
T.?l°— Vf. E. Rain. 
T. off'— ti°. 9.W. Rain. 


pi.t 
7 
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t5 j « 30 « ! 3 63 1 13/ 

« ! i i 3 an 1 i3s 
ta i 31 a a to I isa 
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i the ipth of Hnv, in the year 1701, died Thomee Hamilton, Ei»L nr I The benefita derivable from piloting Jiaed no eloquence to enforce. 
DIKT09, who needi no other monument than the noble wooda and J bti been well »oid, "TreH grow while men eleep: " they are alwa 



irr be wiaely made b 



id the culture 
if to hia countrymen. 



! hie native hilli ; and hit cum nit— though u fint neoli-ttr.il, if not 
nled — wee eoon followed and eacelled. He fully acted uu to hii family 
o—" f peeform, and J persevere ; " yet the Duke of Atboll toon nir- 
■& him in the extent of hit plantation!. On: icntenee tella the 
aiiog eonaeqnonce : thoie plantations have reined the Atholl family 
e position of belnej.pneot* the wealthiest of our peerage- The extent 

, thtt nearly ten thouaandi acreeen oeeupled by larch alone, and that 
30 a frigate waa launched at Woolwich, and Darned The Atholl, from 

,. Hit amen planted two hundred thousand an.iuilk - bin i.i [he 
■ of IMO-M he planted more than eleven hundred tbouiand. Let It 
« supposed that Knglianmen ere behind their northern brethren in 



red aeoldmedal from the Society of Artj for having planted ' of hie prut 



if the Duke of Devonihire, who, 



d, before we eloae thi* comment 

"e, and •ticking ■ tree in ... , 

of trnei than to other epedei j therefore. __.„. 
thee which it appropriate 1 every tree lore* to have a free looeo toil in I 

laatly, every tree it injured hy having atagnaot water about ita mote | 
therefore, drain before you plant. I 

MaTnonoLOOT of im Woes.— At Chiawick, during the lait twenty, j 
three yean, the average highest and loweat temperature* of the above ! 
seven dajt have been 61.3° and 4tf\ retpeetively. The greateet heat I 

30°. In the above period DO of the dart were tine, and during flz deri ' 

N*to»*«. Htmiit IIinicATITti or WiA-rnnn.— WhenrA™ and ' 
Aerrf. turn their tail, to the quarter whence (he wind i» blowing, and . 
ceu»e from pasturing, it it a tolerably .ure indication that the approaching ' 

foretell the near approach of rain ; but the following anecdote Intimalea 
f at hand. Quatrerner Dinjonvaf, teeking to beguile the tedium 



te epidcr ; and eigh 



1UNCE OP BARO METER— HA IN IN 11 



In the December of i;ot the 

WM in Holland ; and Tifttn^ 

tinued. The Dutch envayi had 
failed to negnciate a peace, and 

ftctt niddcnly Broke up. The 
treat j buTlne »p^dcr%or™-»rned 



few dava the wutere would be a; 

piiaafale hy troopa. They delayed ■ 

the froit had returned— the Frcueh j 

liberated, and a apider had brought ; 

down ruin 00 the Dutch nation. , 



ik rich, the ?*ftuc[y, and the formal Tulip must engross 
r attention to-day. It has been styled "the king of 
rists' flowers, 1 ' but be is so little to our taste that we 
nlrj readily dethrone him to mate way for any one 
1 of many others. Its botanical nnmo, Tulipa Q-ttnc- 
»o, retains upon our memory the fact that the Swiss 
*nist, Conrad Gesner, introduced it to general notice 

3esner relates that be first saw the tulip at Augsburg, 
the year 1559, and cultivated Iry Counsellor Hewart, 
Elector of floraJ rarities. Tliis was not the Aowbt'b 
t introduction to Europe, for the specimen in ques- 
t was from Constantinople, where it had been long 



known. From Germany, this flower reached England 
in 1577, being first cultivated by James Garret; and 
Parkinson, writing in 10-20, says, " they are the pride of 
delight almost infinite," that be had IPO varieties, 
doubled not but that there were ten times as many, and 
Ihnt " no lady of any worth but was a dellghter in them." 
Gerarde, some years before, states that Garret, one of bis 
"loving friends, a curious searcher of simples," endea- 
voured to make out the number of the varieties ; " but," 
adds old Gerarde, "he had not done this alter twenty 
years, for each new year briugeth forth new plants of 
sundry colours not before seen; all which, to describe 
particularly, were to roll Sisyphus' stone, or to number 
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the sands." In Holland, at the very same period, the 
rage for the tulip was really a mental plirensy. The 
ordinary business of the country, says Sir. Mickey, in 
bis clever work upon popular delusions, was neglected, 
and the population, even to its lowest dregs, embarked 
in the tulip trade. 

Ton thousand pounds were given for forty roots. One 
variety, namod Admiral Leifkcn, sold for 440 pounds : 
and a Semper Augusta* for S30. Yet we do not find that 
any particular perfection of colour or of form charac- 
terised these exorbitantly priced flowers. Rarity and 
the weight of the bulbs seem to have determined the 
value. In l(>!tfi, regular marts were established on the 
Exchange at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Haarlem, and 
elsewhere, and gambliug in tulip roots became a mer- 
cantile pursuit. All classes were engnlphed in this ee. 
ducing road to riches, and when the bubble burst, those 
who held tulips on speculation were ruined by the reduc- 
tion of price. The government and the law courts were 
appealed to in vain, for the just reply was — you only 
suffer from having embarked in a gambliug speculation. 

During this mania, a merchant having given a her- 
ring to a sailor, who had brought him some goods, left 
him alone to his breakfast. The sailor seeing some 
tulip roots lying near him, and mistaking them for 
onions, ate part of one with his fish ; and that bulb was 
so valuable, adds the narrator, that the sailor's meal cost 
the merchant more than if he had prepared an enter- 
tainment for a prince. 

The same mania never prevailed to such an extent in 
England, but Mr. Mackay says that, in 183A, a tulip, 
named Fanny Kemhle, was sold by auction for .£ 7') ; and 
a florist in the King's Road, Chelsea, had one priced in 
his catalogues at i-'OO guineas ; a price, we may readily 
believe, that never did more than appear in print. The 
florist conjured for spirits, but the spirits never came. 

Many of our readers will be glad to have it explained 
that florists call tulips teedlitigi until they have bloomed; 
after this those preserved on account of their good form 
and habit, as well as the offsets they produce, are called 
breeder!. After some years the petals of these become 
striped, and they are then said to bo broken. If the 
striping is good, they are said to have a ijooA strain ; if 
it he inferior, they are described as having a bail Mrain. 
A rectified tulip is synonymous with a tulip having a 

A feathered tulip has a dark-coloured edge round its 
petals, gradually becoming lighter on the margin next 
the centre of the petal ; the feathering is said to be light, 
if narrow; heavy, if broad; and irregular, if its inner 
edge has a broken outline. 

A flamed tulip is one that has a dark-pointed spot, 
somewhat in shape like the flame of a candle, in the 
centre of each petal. 

Sometimes a tulip is both fea tliered B.ud jtamed. 

A Bizarre tulip has a yellow ground, and coloured 
marks on its petals. 

A ByUomen is white, marked with black, lilac, or 
purple. 



A Row is white, witli marks of crimson, pinl 
scarlet. 

It is needless to follow the history of the charad 
tics of a superior tulip, as exhibited in the works of 
Abercrombic, Maddock, and others, for they have 1 
revised and gathered together by Mr. Olenny in 
" Properties of Flowers." With some Blight altera) 
they are as follows: — 




1. The cup when fully expanded should form 
nearly as possible, half of a hollow ball. The pa 
six in number, must be broad at the ends, snoot 
the edges, and the divisions where the petals i 
scarcely showing an indentation. 

2. The three inner petals should set close to the t 
outer ones, and the whole should be broad enoug 
allow of the fullest expansion without quartering (i 
is called), that is, exhibiting any vacancy between 

9. The petals should be thick, smooth, aud stiff, 
keep their form well. 

4 The ground colour should be clear and disti 
whether white or yellow.- The least stain, even at 
lower end of the petal, would render a tulip corap 
tively valueless. 

5. Whatever the colours or marks upon a tulip 
the petals should be marked alike, and perfectly 

0. The feathered flowere should have an even, ( 
feathering all round, and whether the feathering be 
row or wide, light or heavy, it should reach far enc 
round the petals to form, when they are expanded 
unbroken edging all round. 

7. If the flower have any marking besides the feal 
ing at the edge, it should be a beam, or bold mark d 
the centre, but not to reach the bottom, or near 
bottom of the cup ; the mark or beam must be sin 
in all the six petals. 

8. Flowers not feathered, and with a flame only, u 
have no marks on the edges of the flower. None of 
colour must break through to the edge. The colour 1 
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any form not in blotches, bo that it be perfect]; 
i in all the petals, and does not go too neai 

io colour, whatever it he, muat he dense and de- 
Whether it he delicate and light, or bright, or 
must be distinct in its outline, and not shaded, 

ied. or broken. 

"he height of a tulip should be from 18 to 36 
the shortest is rightfor the outside row in a hed, 

i tallest for the highest row. 

.'lie purity of the white, and the brightness of the 

ground colours, should be permanent, that is to 

mid continue until the petals actually fall. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

-apple Coltube made Eaby. — We do not recur 
i to this branch of our labours as some others, for 
sly concerns the readers of this work bo much as 
imoner fruits, but the time approaches when this 
being stripped of all complicated mystery, and 
ture of them thrown hack on first principles, a 
of simplicity will take place, both in the struc- 
— : "*-d to tliem, and in the course of culture 



Itink it not too much to affirm, that the pine re- 
nt attention Otati any other hothouse fruit whatever. 
then," Mr. A. will say, " all this fuss about 
We answer, because iu their culture, people from 
t have studied how to make their proceedings as 
.1 as possible. Let any one, for instance, as to 
•es, look hack over the plans which for the last 
irs havo appeared in some of our gardening 
:als for pineries, vineries, aud other houses, 
by steam, hot-water, &&, aud mark the com- 
u which appears on the face of most of them. 
r part, when we see a sketch of the kind, with 
i score of references as to details, we turn from it 
sort of instinctive horror ; for there appears con- 
■eneoth the various gewgaws contained therein, 
fearful array of mason's, carpenter's, aud smith's 
would mate almost anything short of a million- 
ive up in despair the culture of our noble in-door 
At the same time, apian from a plain common- 
ierson, containing only half a doneu matters of 
such tilings as a low house, a few pipes in a 
capable of holding water, and ample provision 
tilation) shall, in spite of all this paper finery, 
every essential for perfect culture — that is to say, 
ko nature for our guide, instead of attempting to 
sr our slave. 

ag thus far indulged iu a few expressions of 
, as to expensive and complicated buildings and 
its, as being out of the reach of the million, and, 
altogether unnecessary unless for the purpose of 
we must be allowed to remark a little on the 
ed Hamiltoniau method of culture ; a method 
re firmly believe will (iu spite of astiff adherence 
naximsl, one day, he generally adopted, at least 
amateur, and the market gardener. Loudon 
to prophesied, that a capitalist situated iu such 
as Birmingham, or XewcasUe-on-'i'ync, will one 
r such a host of pine-apples into the London 
as will make the growers of Queens and Pro- 
3 about the Metropolis reconsider their plans. 
," says some one of these persons, "yourHaiuil- 
ilans will not do lor the Queen, Providence, and 
pinet!" Softly, my good fellow, this case is by 
ns cleared up yet. Hut admitting, for arguments 
at such an opinion is tolerably correct; suppose 



it can be proved to be just the thing for the culture of 
the Black Jamaica, and that such, well swelled, were to 
make their appearance in abundance in the London 
market during April or May, liigh -flavoured, and weigh- 
ing from tliree to four pounds, would not such at 
three or four shillings per lb be as eligible for the Lord 
Mayor's table, or even that of the Premier himself, as a 
huge spongy Providence, ICnville, or Queen, at eight or 
ten sbdlings per lb? But somebody will say, " Have 
you seen it done ? have you done it yourself?" Be that 
as it may, we would merely remind the latter class of 
doubters, that most of the great projects which have 
been carried out since the world begun, have been 
attempted to be stifled in their birth by bilious doubters, 
and those of a carping character. 

At the same time it must be confessed, that two or 
three great essentials must bo secured, or the project 
above alluded to, as to commercial gardening, could not 
be carried out: sufficient capital; a central situation, 
with coal and glass close to the elbow; no combination 
of inferior or collateral objects which might tend to 
hamper the main plan ; aud lastly, a clear .view of the 
whole subject as a system. These, or most of these, uo 
mere gardener can command. Lot it not he supposed, 
however, that in all this there is the least mystery 
or difficulty. It is as simple as the culture of the Globe 
artichoke out of doors, which, indeed, it in some degree 
resembles, with this chief diifereuce, that the pine re- 
quires a roof of some kind, and some artificial heat both 
at the top and at tbo bottom. Once properly planted by 
this system, the only labour worth recording for half a 
dozen years would be an occasional thinning of the 
suckers, and of course a regular attention to the fires. 

We come now to the amateur's share iu this question ; 
and, indeed, the one which most intimately concerns 
the case in hand. 

It may be taken for granted, that the majority of 
persons classed under the sweeping term amateur, are 
persons who have some profession, trade, or calling ; and 
which circumstance gives them not that amount of the 
"ease combined with dignity" which the country gen- 
tleman enjoys. For this reason, then, we would have 
every amateur's gardening structure, whether hothouse 
or greenhouse, so planned, as to require no attention 
through the day, and indeed little at any other period. 
The heating apparatus so provided, that the servant 
lad or girl by feeding the fire once in twenty-four hours, 
aud by adjusting the ash-pit door about three times 
during the same period, all things connected with arti- 
ficial beat would bo accomplished. There would then re- 
i die matter of shading when necessary, and veutila- 
lf lean-to roofs characterize such houses, then, 
perhaps, the use of new rough plate glass might obviato 
the necessity of shading at Rny tune, provided abundance 
of atmospheric moisture was present. And as to venti- 
lation, we should not fear to continue it night aud day, 
systematically, if, as before observed, the due amount of 
moisture could be secured, and a certain temperature 
guaranteed. 

For tbo amateur, wo are of opinion, that if tbo lean-lo 
character mutt be adopted, what is termed the north 
light should he used; and, indeed, it would be a con- 
ideratiou, whether this north light should not be almost 
s largo as the south one ; or, in other words, whether a 
regular span-roof running east olid west would not be 
a very suitable form, although we should prefer the same 
running north and south. Many places are so limited, 
that structures are obliged to submit in some degree to 
such limitation, as also to fall in with some pre-existing 
arrangement. 

We can fancy, then, a house or pit combining the fore- 
going principles in some way, with a low and flat roof, 
a thin screen of cauvass left on during summer, day and 
uight, if trouble be an object ; plenty of atmospheric 
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I moisture; a constant circulation of air (not draught) ; a t 

j bottom-beat of about eighty degrees all the summer, | 

I sinking gradually to seventy degrees in winter; and the 

: plants planted outouthe Hamiltonian plan. Fancy, we i 

aay again, Biieli a housu or nit giving little or no trouble 

to tliu amateur, who might lock the door on the Monday | 

morning, and not open it again, if business press, until [ 

' the following Saturday. 

] Wo should like one of Burbidge's boilers ; andthe lad | 
or person who attended this would have to rabo the tire | 
' clean and low every morning about seven o'clock ; to fill ■ 
j the prate quite full of fuel, and to shut the ash-pit I 
door close, or nearly so, leaving just as much air as would j 
merely keep the fire in. At about three in the afternoon j 
, extra draught should be given ; indeed from this hour i 
[ until five, the fire might burn freely, for this is the 
I period when the greatest amount of beat will be ever 
best applied by the forcing gardener ; at five in the 
afternoon the asli-pit door would Uave to be placed ou 
the samo regulation as at seven in the morning ; and 
this would complete all the fire routine during four- 
fifths of the year; all the rcstwouldfollowasamatterof 
course, the apparatus being complete, and all things 
well planned at first. 

With the commercial gardener on a largo scale, as ad- 
verted to at the commencement of these remarks, there 
would be an extension of matters, commensurate with 
the objects sought; and. indeed, his form of roof should 
be of a different character, in our opinion. We think 
that in all probability the ridge and furrow roof (the 
ridge running north and south) would be the thing ; and 
we already fancy, that we see a plot of ground of some 
acres at Birmingham (that great central mart of com- 
merce) occupied this way, in parallel lines ; and all ap- 
propriated, by one grand and simple plan, to tie pro- 
duction of pines for all our great markets. But whether 
witli the commercial gardener or the amateur their cul- 
ture is undertaken on the Hamiltonian system, every 
thing should be done that can. be to render them per- 
manent when planted out. 

Amongst other items, perhaps the formation of the 
bottom they were to grow in for years would be the most 
important. Mr. Hamilton in his treatise (which every 
pine amateur should possess, who wants to study prin- 
ciples rather than mere rules) lias shewn, long since, that 
the old-looking roots of pines, which our gardeners of the 
olden time were but too apt to despise, are, notwith- 
standing their ill-favoured appearance when dormant, 
real living organs, and capable of indefinite multiplica- 
tion and subdivision ; each simple dull-looking fibre 
being endued with power — if not disturbed, with return- 
ing warmth and light — to cater for the old stool, and 
thereby to assist in establishing the new colony of 
suckers, &c. 

Wc had meant to have inserted an extract or two from 
Mr. Hamilton's letters, which wo ha 
make use of; we ore —* 'un"""^ 1«ww~ 
until anoUi'' »«•"**" 



■-' * !jaj\y JiK-uAja)EN. 

'..(-, wks, JliiHTic Bakkkts, &-■— Eorthe 

-*, eig„„ j,. iiwiJis I have intended to write a chapter 
portable gardens, that is, the different modes of fiir- 

..shing a flower-garden with vases, flower-bo xes, rustic 

'-"ki'ts. and tho like ; for, after all, these are so many 

•' ver-beds in another form. 

Sy way of introduction. I may remark, that as a nation 
•ardmirs we are singularly deficient in this style of 
-oration; and very probably ilia reason is. that our 

■■>rmrr mengre style of planting " herbaceous plants " 
patches *■•■■'■ and lb" ', as the landscape gardenei-s 
hi"* *«■-.. ...? ,iivnt lid i,m ,,iinit of being accom- 



panied with such helps; but now that we have got, or 
rather are getting, into a more rich style of planting on | 
nowcr-gardeus, which style is very much heightened or 
these additions, when judiciously mode, we mast loot 
the matter full in the face— make tho best of it as it mi 
exists, and then try whether or not it may be capabk of 
greater improvement and extension. 

llusnc Baskets.-— It falls in better with my ptesail I 
plan to begin with tho most bumble methods now in I 
use— beginning with the rustic basket. The best rastk ! 
basket I ever saw was near the centre of the " Ganltn 
of England,'' that is about midway between the cities rf 
Hereford and Worcester. It consisted of the bottom 
part of an old hollow oak or walnut tree, I forget whicb; 
it was neither round, nor cornered; but one could unl 
well see the shape of it owing to the rich mass of m 
which clung to it all round. The height was about i .1 
yard, and the diameter full three yards. This was filled 
brimful with scarlet geraniums; and if a row of the white- 
flowered ivy-leaf geranium had been planted round the I 
outside of this natural basket, to form a white fringe ! 
between the large masses of scarlet geraniums and dm 
green leaves of the ivy, I question if a marble vase fresh , 
from the I'entelican quarries could be made to look 
more rich. 

They say that one good reason is sufficient for my 
thing; but there are two good reasons why wo should 
turn over a new leaf in the management of nower-boxn. 
baskets, &c. Tho first, and most pressing, is the short 
time such things last when subjected to the alternate ; 
wettings and dryings of flower-pots ; and tho other '» 
founded on the new way of keeping geraniums in a dry 
state over the winter, without disturbing the soil in I 
which they grow from year to year : on Harry Moots* , 
plan. It will be recollected, that I mentioned last ytu 
two large hoses planted with Judy geraniums, which ait I 
treated hero after this fashion, and which improve from j J 
year to year. These two boxes ore wintered in the eon- | 
servatory ; and this spring they ore not to be pruned in 
the least degree; and if they flower well that way it will | 
be an advantage, as this variety is not much stronger 
than Tom Thumb, and wo want it to spread out wilier ' 
than it could do for Rome years, after close pruning . 
These two boxes are turned outside early in April, | 
annually, and they fit into two recesses close under the 
glass, so that a slight protection saves them from hue ' 
frosts. Now, these boxes were made to suit the style of 
architecture of the conservatory, and were very «- 1 
pensive in the first instance ; they aro also handsome '. 
ornaments to the house in winter, placed on either side 1 
of the door as you enter : and sometimes to heighten 
their beauty, a few flowering plants in pots are stuck in 
between the old Judies. It will now appear plain 
enough, that this is an extravagant way of Keeping old 
musty geraniums, if the system is managed in tho usnal 
way of drainage and a boxful of soil, which would rot 
these handsome boxes in four or five years. Instead of 
this, however, tho in ode is not at all extravagant, and the 
boxes may last for two or three generations, for aught 
wo can tell at present ; and on the same principle the 
most handsome and expensive pieces of room-fumiturc 
maybe made for portable flower-gardens for drawing- 
' i, and for the outside of windows, 



■ for a 



iponiments to architectural ornaments, or, 



flower-boxes are put to at present. Ornamental flower 
baskets of the most beautiful patterns may be modo to 
suit this plan, and may last a lifetime ; and an almost 
endless variety of Dutch and China tiles may now be 
bought of different shapes and sizes ; and these may as 
easily bo put up into frames as squares of glass, and 
tluso frames form beautiful sides nnd ends for flower- 
boxes; so that, iu many instances, flower-cases lit for Her 
Majesty's gardens, may be made at much less expense 
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i is incurred in making strong ._ 

; And when ire add to all this the certainty of 
intents lasting our lifetime, surely it will be 
lo to strain a point or two to get a few of them 
Joms and gardens. 

■ great admirer of what is called Wardiui cases; 
t pass muster in the house of a Mandarin in 
icro such childish tilings are highly prized; 
not bring myself to believo that they arc at 
lo to our stage of civilisation. At any rate, 
7 them out of country places, and confine their 
rgo towns and cities; and in place of them 
yle of household gardening prevail, for it is 

to all our requirements, to any order of archi- 
id to every mode of house or room decoration ! 
s inside or outside a wiudow, up or down 
ire there is plenty of light and air, — out about 

under verandas, along the terraces, on either 
ummer-houso door, rtud, in short, in every con- 
vay; and not only that, the plants may be 
u these boxes and baskets as easily and as 

they were growing in pots ; and, moreover, 
i not a mere suggestion, For it has been in full 

here for soma time, and is found to 

indeed, and like every tlung else that . 

. a most simple arrangement 

o more than making all those flower-cases, 

oses, or baskots, or stands, without bottoms. 

are bottomless boxes ; all our fancy boxes 
lich wo show off some of our best plants in the 
ns, and out on the terraces, are without hot- 
to sides and ends are inado of ornamental 
■ainted in imitations, or made-up of exquisitely 
tiles of (.'biua-wato of different forms and 
L'heso arc let into light-frames, just as we 
«-lights for a cucumber- bed ; and somotimos 
or Dutch tiles, or coloured glass, are " backed," 
aced in fancy patterns outside a light made 
kept in their places with thiu paste made of 

and oil, T'ho whole sido or cud of a flower- 
kind might be made out of'a plate of looking- 
Diue of my old window friends may make a 
*et out of the finest willows, and of any fancy 
v choose, and it will last as long as Sally's 
iket," which she has had since 1 was a boy ; 

other contrivance between this frail basket 
ookiug-glass sided box may also he made to 
c purpose equally well. Who, then, would 
tifill little plants in gla=s bottles, or Wurdion 
n any kind of fancy furniture may bo imitated 
-box, case, or basket',' 
/ are the plants ti> be supported all this time '.' 

giving them water when they want it. No ! 
lot mean that kind of support. But how are 
nd in n bottomless box, as you say they will 
y ? 1 never said audi a thing ; but J sec what 
Wo make use of all this llnery ju6t in the , 

and for almost the same purposo, us others 
w-slips;'* if there were no pillow-slips, the 
list have been uufeathered every time tliey 
?ed of the laundry-maid, just as flower-boxes , 
iniou make need he takeu to pieces when the ; 
sides arc rotted by the damp mould ; so that j 
re made ever so handsome or costly, they 
last liul n. jew years: hence the reason why j 
lluelit of garden decoration has not kept pace : 
'thcr improvements oi'llto day. With the aid ■ 
How-slips, or covers, one pillow will last no : 

how Ions, for 1 never saw a worn out pillow ' 
it is just Clio contrary with these fancy boxes, , 

in will last its long as a pillow ; and wo can 
cu rough-made boxes, and well tarred on both 
loid the mould and the plants, and a zinc ' 
iched lo the bottom of each inside box to catch 



and hold the drainage water, till the housemaids cuius 
round to take away such tilings; then, if we have twelve 
rough boxes for one slip or cover box. we could have a 
different set of flowers m each of them ; and when one 
of these fancy cases stands in a recess under the break- 
fast-room window, and we have a friend come to see us 
who will prolong his slay to twelve days, we cuu shew 
liira twelve orraugements of flowers, or twelve kinds of 
window flowers, all in daily succession, and apparently 
in the same box, for there is the motto and the family 
arms wrought in the side of the box next lo us in stained 
glass, and tlio bos cauuot bo mistaken ; and tho way to 
effect the daily change of plants, is, this, the gardener has 
twelve rough boxes tarred as I have just suid, and he 
sows or plants in them long before they are wanted in 
the house, or on the terrace, &c, &a., just as they do for 
the mignonette -boxes for the London windows. When 
he learns that the said friend is coming to visit his 
master, ho will put one of his gayest boxes into the slip- 
box the lirst morning. It lias" four legs, or rather it 
stands on four stilts, which tho carved legs of the slip- 
box cover and keep out of sight, and there is a vacant 
half-inch space between tho side of the box and that of 
the case. There is a round hole in each end of the 
rough box near the top, and exactly iu the middle, and 
the gardener bos two hooks, something like " hoot 
hooka," which fit these holes, and with these raises up 
or lowers down the rough plant-box, bs the case may he, 
into or out of tho beautiful slip-box. For tho sake of a 
" little chat," Susan, tho house-maid, will not object lo 
help tho gardener " of a morning" to remove and re- 
place these boxes, especially if she takes a pride iu her 
'■ profession," and wishes to see the rooms look smart 
when strangers come to the house. Out of doors we 
shall suppose more, if uot better help, is at hand, and 
the hoot-hooks are on a larger scale, and probably a 
conple of stout iron links arc attached to tho hooks, and 
also a large iron ring to each of them ; through these 
rings a couple of handspikes, or stout poles, we made to 
pass, and by which very heavy boxes may be lifted or 
lot down by a do/en strong men, shoidd tho weight re- 
quire so much strength. J). Deatos. 
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change with them ! 1; 
sowing and the rearing of aununUy- 

woro occupations of high consideration. They then 
graced the lawn, took possession of the greenhouse in 
summer, added floral attractions even to the forcing 
departments, found a place on the balcony, and standing 
room on the wiudow-sill. What has been termed " an 
agu of improvement" came, and, like a ruthless invader 
who could bear uo rival, swept them nearly all away. 
Hardeners can hardly h^ blamed, if blame there be. 
They, ii is true, huvo originated Iho grandest and 
finest ideas as respects the development of their art: 
the grouping system without aud within, with whatever 
advantage or disadvantage there is connected with it, is 
all their own; aud its opposite, the line specimen system, 
is a child of their own roaring ; but, as serv'titt*. they 
must as a matter of duty carry out the tastes mid the 
ideas of those who employ them, it matters not whether 
in their opiuiou the ideas of their employers be refined, 
original, aud suited to the locality, or merely a servile 
imitation of what has been done in some great establish- 
ment, where circumstances are entirely ditlereut Iu 
the different cases the pleasure of working will be dissi- 
milar; but all that, in the latter cose, the gardener can 
with propriety do, is respectfully to stato bis dissent, 
and the reasons on which it is grounded; and if that 
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fails to convince, thon faithfully to carry out the desires 
of tboso who employ him. In the case before us there 
was but little danger of dissent. Gardeners are as much 
if not more fond of variety than other people. It cost 
them but little to give up their old friends— the Balsattis, 
aud the Cockscombs, and Egg-plants, &a. — to make way 
iu their greenhouses in summer for Achimenes, Gesneras, 
Gloxinias, tee. ; though we think that a combination of 
the beauties of all would have rendered the groups more 
pleasing. Many of the hardy annuals, that used to lend 
such a grace to our conservatories in the winter aud 
spring, aro now seldom seen ; but we question if their 
absence, because they wove cheap and common, has 
euliancod the attraction of those structures, which are thus 
too often rendered merely and truly jreen-houses. 1'or 
instance — will the Scarlet Salvias, and the many -coloured 
Chrysanthemums, in the beginning of winter be more 
dazzling because there are no large specimens of Ager- 
ittums, with their light blue flowers, to blend and con- 
trast with the others, fine plants of which could easily 
be obtained from a pinch of seed sown in May or June, 
or cuttings taken in July ? Or are the flowers of Epa- 
crises, Azaleas, and Camellias, rendered more lovely 
because no such annuals as the CoUinsia bicolor, with 
its delicate purple and white racemes of blossom, are 
now to be seen in their vicinity? Wo recollect having 
single plants of this two feet in height, and wide in 
proportion — a dense cone of blossom ; and so delicate iu 
their appearance, from the protection of glass, that some 
of the knowing ones imagined they were looking upon 
some splendid new plants ; though all the care bestowed 
upon them was the dropping a few seeds, the value of 
the fractional part of a farthing, into a three-inch pot in 
September, thinning out the plants to one, pinching out 
the points of its shoots when thrco inches in length, 
transferring it to a six-inch pot, so as to till it with roots 
before winter, protecting it from frost, and shifting again 
into rich light soil in January or February. Among 
many others that are worth recording, we cannot avoid 
mentioning that gem the NemiipliUla insignis, which, 
under similar treatment, except tin stopping of the shoots, 
will furnish fine masses if trained as a hush, but will 
look more splendid still when suspended us a basket, the 
trailing shoots studded with their inimitable blue flowers 
hanging iu festoons for more than a yard in length. 
Spring and autumn are the periods for seeing this Sower 
in perfection ; the summer is too hot and bright for it, 
even out of doors. Great care is required in the water- 
ing of tli is and other succulent-stemmed annuals; and 
a good plan to prevent the possibility of rotting them 
with moisture is, in shifting them to leavo them in their 
first small pot, after breaking its bottom and part of the 
sides, and then elevating the unbroken part, and that 
part of tho ball inside, above the level of the new soil, and 
never watering the elevated part after the roots have 
taken possession in their new quarters. A smilar method 
should be adopted whoa used for the centre or the sides 
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to balcony and the 
i acceptable affair. 
ie employing of tonder plants for this purpose, that 
-"1 to be seen only in pits aud greenhouses, became 
,w only fashionable, hut the shrewd gardener at once 
iw, that in places in which his employers were absent 
'•"■ing the spring months a great saving of labour 
-did bo ellected ; as, could he only manage to keep a 
iortion over the winter, aud thcu propagate from them 
i the spring, the chief part of his toils, os respects floral 
'«Mrp*iou, would bo over by the month of June, and 
jsi ( iif«*tiJinj time of something like three mouths 
•■>'■ o- ,.B„-e before propagating time should again 
tin- -ides being fashionablo and aristocratic look- 



few kinds of annuals as generally cultivated could imi- 
tate. Much as the heart of the gardener might cling to 
his old favourites, he could at length listen compoaedh; 
to tradesmen and farmer's daughters styling them 
urni y-looking things. Even our cottagers pass by is 
worthless what they once would have coveted a> t 
treasure. If we wish, therefore, to see our old favourite 
annual flowers iu the best perfection, we must go to 
some fine place, where the family reside in the same 
mansion the most of the year, and where the presence 
of Sowers is at all seasons deemed an essential of com- 
fort. There annuals cannot be dispensed with, either 
in-doors or in the open air ; and the sight of them wben 
grown in perfection— either iu spring, summer, or 
autumn — whether in pots, bods, or borders — would elicit 
the feeling, that in discarding them we were depriviag 
ourselves of an element of pleasure. 

We plead guilty to the not doing much with them 
ourselves of late ; but wo often think that the want of 
them, and the using for our flower-beds, balconies, Ac, no- 
thing, scarcely, but the hardier compact greenhouse plant!, 
is fast giving to our flower structures and our flower- 
gardens something of a stereotyped appearance : the v»- 
ricty produced being more a diversified combination of 
limited materials than that more pleasing and natural 
variety which is the result of combining and contrasting, 
in harmony, a great number of species dissimilar in 
colour, form, and manner of growth. In a small flower- 
garden, which consisted chiefly of a number of small 
circles cut in gross by the side of a walk, and in another 
place, where flower-gardening was confined to a sort of 
go-between a balcony and a terrace, and which was set offbr 
vases at equal distances from each other — in both casts, in 
beds and vases, scarlet geraniums, kept with great care in 
a hay-loft during winter, were almost the sole decorative 
plant used. I could see the proprietors in both cases re- 
spectively expected to he congratulated for their skill and 
attention, hotli for preserving their plants during the 
winter and the beautiful appearance they then presented, 
which feeling I could cordially gratify ; for let wise men 
say what they will, one of the best stimulants for renewed 
exertion is the receiving a little praise for what has been 
already done, provided that praise has been judiciously 
imparted, and not pitched on. But t could not con- 
gratulate them on their taste in having no other colonr 
to sober down the flaring regimental-looking scarlet 
Did these respectable people differ with me in opinion? 
No ; they perfectly coincided, aud allowed that edging 
their beds with different colours — or even having beds 
and vases of yellow, blue, orange, aud purple — would 
not have detracted from but enhanced the brilliancy of 
their favourite scarlet ; but they told me that they wen 
alike young in gardening and meagre in finances — that 
they could afford a little time and labour, but they conk) 
not afford to lay out money in purchasing plants. Now, 
these are the very people who should patronise the des- 
pised annuals. 1'or a few pence — supplied with the 
commodities of time and labour, and, in addition, a 
little .judgment— they might have beds and vases to rival I 
the finest geraniums, calceolarias, &c, or which, at any 1 
rate, would contrast and harmoniso well with them; 
not only so, but they would be doing something to pro- 
mote in themselves, and iu their visiting friends, a supe- 
riority to that silly prejudice, that can see no beauty in 
a flower unless associated both with the distant in loca- 
lity and the costly in money. 

So much hits already been stated respecting the height, 
colour, and habit of the prettiest of these flowers, that a 
list at present would be needless. We shall, therefore, 
sum up what farther we have to state in a few words ; 
and first, as respects 

Sotting.'— To obtain early flowere, the most of the 
North American annuals, the Candtufts, lie., should be 
sown in the beginning of September, if in a ooldeipceed 
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3; and in the end of September, if sheltered and 
0, and the soil light. In both oases the seed should 
iwn thin, and the plants be defended from severe 

by evergreen boughs stuck in among them, but re- 
ad in fine weather. These plants may be lifted in 
3s, and transferred to where they are intended to 
grin April. Another method, quite as good, butre- 
ing the assistance of a glass light or two, is, in the 
th of March, to remove the surface soil to the depth 
couple of inches when it is nice and dry. On the 

bottom, place two inches of rotten dung and leaf- 
Id ; return upon the top of it the surface soil again, 

the addition of a little light sandy matter, such as 
may command. Draw this out in rows nine inches 
t, in which sow the annual seeds rather thickly ; 
f up with the glass, give air freely when the plants 
ip, and they will lift iu patches nicely in April and 
, and never feel the removal. To succeed those ol>- 
d by either of these means, a second sowing should 
ade in the middle or end of May, in a rather shady 
>; but if a similar plan be followed, there will 
ya be the necessity of shading the plants aftor- 
s, which at such a season, especially out of doors, 
pre&t eye-sore. It is best, therefore, to sow in large 

and have the pots set on a hard bottom, so that 
shall scarcely feel the removal. Discontented with 
r method, however, which I had heard of for keep- 
ip a succession of bloom until the end of the season 
inuals, I hit, some years ago, upon a very simple 
iient, by which those even sown iu the autumn, and 
daily those sown in the spring, were mode to con- 
blooming all the season; an expedient that will 
wit those who do not grudge the time, and feel a 
we in always lingering and doing something to 

plants ; and that is, just picking off the seed ves- 
ts fast as they appear. The great object for which 
ilant is aiming being the perfection of its seeds, the 
mting of that will lead them still farther to strive 
, by producing fresh flowers, in which they will still 
or be encouraged by surface dressings and weak 
ire waterings. By this simple means, the annual 
icter, especially under protection in winter, may be 
iletely lost. I once saw a migniouette plant many 
. old. 

inting. — The patches should nearly be as far from 
other as the height to which the plant grows, or 
mgth its shoots generally extend; and even then, 

a fine mass is expected, the plants should he well 
erf, as there is no comparison between plants hav- 
lenty of room and those loft to struggle on in the 
1 in which they were first sown or planted. Almost 
e hardy annuals may yet be sown for autumn deco- 
i, and the thinning ol them properly when up will 
ace their beauty. 

iking and Tying. — h'ew of them will bear this when 
ed in the usual way. Unless carefully done, they 
ungainly, weedy-like bundles. If well thinned, the 
er growing ones will be stiff and sturdy, that neither 

nor rains will hurt them ; a few twigs stuck among 

will render them more secure. For the taller 
iug ones, twigs larger in sine, resembling small 
f pea-sticks, answer best. In a short time the twigs 
ever seen, but the shoots having grown through 
lecome entangled in them, they preserve their na- 

deflned character and outline, and yet are held so 
that it would require something like a hurricane to 
3 them into bundles. R. Fish. 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACEJ;. 

1 had the pleasure, a little time ago, of seeing the 
rb collection of orcliids belonging to S. Rucker, Esq. , 



Mylam, the plants were iu the highest health. The veriest 
learner in orchid culture would at once have perceived 
that liberality in purchasing plants, and providing proper 
houses, and all other necessary means combined with 
skill and prompt application of all the points of culture, 
have caused the usual result — complete success, b'our 
houses are devoted to orchids. The largest, a span- 
roofed one, is filled principally with Aerides, Saccola- 
biums, Vandas, Dendrobiums, and other Indian spe- 
cies requiring the highest temperature. This house is 
on the same plan as we have recommended, that is, 
with solid brick walls and a glass roof. This house is 
more shaded than usual, the shades being kept down 
nearly all the day, and almost every day. In it I' 
plants grow most luxuriantly. We observed that ri 

Slant the Vanda Lowii thriving beautifully in a basket 
lied with sphagnum ; also the noble plant of Vanda 
Batanannii sliewing a fine strong spike of its truly ele- 

Snt dowers. Another house was filled chiefly w"'" 
■ge Oncidiums, Cattleyas, Brassias, and other \t\ 
growing plants of similar habit. Over the back walk 
was hung up a row of large Stanbopeos, and a large 
plant of Acineta liumboldtii finely in flower. This house 
ih kept a few degrees of heat lower than the Indian house. 
The thin] bouse is devoted to such orohids as require 
the lowest degree of temperature. In it the natives of 
Guatemala, Peru, and Mexico have a habitation suitable . 
for them ; the heat maintained being still lower than \ 
that of either of the other houses. Lastly, a house r 
cently erected is forthe purpose of placing the plants i 
when in flower. This is a handsome span-roofed bouse, 
with spacious walks, a wide platform in the centre, and 
broad shelves on each side ; the paths running down 
between the platform and the shelves. The plants a 
they come into flower in the other houses are brought 
into this, kept well shaded, and rather cooler. ]Jy these 
means, lasting much longer in bloom. The luxuriant 
health of all the plants, and the number in flower. 
the list below will prove, shew that Mr. Mylam's system 
of cultivating these interesting plants is the right one. 
And we may venture to say, that all our instructions 
given in The Cottaoe GjutnENEH correspond with his 
practice. We may remark, also, that all cultivators of 
large collections, who succeed well in growing them, 
follow nearly the same method, as far as their means 
will allow. In addition to the example of success we 
are now describing, we may mention Mr. Basselt, gar- 
dener to R. S. Holford, Esq., of Weston Birt ; Mr. Wil- 
liams, gardener to C. Warner, Esq., of Hoddesden ; Mr. 
Pax ton, gardener to the Duke of Devonshire ; Mrs. Law- 
rence, of Ealing Park; Mr. Rae, gardener to J. Blandy, 
Esq., of Reading; Mr. Pass, gardener to T. Brocklc- 
hurst, Esq., of Macclesfield; Mr. Dean, gardener to 
J. Bateman, Esq., of Knypersly; and Mr. White, gar- 
dener to A. Kenrick, Esq., of Birmingham. These wo 
may designate the great growers of private collections. 
Then the public gardens and nursery establishments in 
this country, and also on the Continent, all follow the 
same plan of cultivating orchids iu houses of different 
temperatures, to emt plants from different countries and 
elevations. We mention this galaxy of examples to 
prove to our amateur friends the necessity of imitating, 
as much as possible, their practice iu this particular 
point; but as thoy can not be reasonably expected to 
have so many houses for the purpose, they must try to 
place their plants in such positions iu their house as 
will in some measure give them different temperatures. 

To return to Mr. Mylam's plants ; the folfowiug fine 
species were in flower when we called there : — 

Acineta fltanbtrfJtii, having several spikes. ! 

AnstUiii Afrkana ; two spikes, large and fine. The , 
largest plant had just gone out of flower. | 
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i Cidimtht othtaeea ; nice yellowish flowers, on several 

Cymbidium ehurnntm. This is a mm and very fine 
: species, with pure white sepals and petals. Hud the lip 
i of a rich orango-yeltow ; flowers large and very fragrant, 
| and lasting a long time iu bloom. 

Cypripedium eaudatum (Tailed C). A very curious 
and handsomo species; the petals are lengthened out to 
llio great length of 21) iuches, hanging down from the 
main body of the flower below the edge of the pot Tho 
colour generally is of a pale straw, with brownish spots 
inside the slipper-like lip. 

Ctjrtochilum maculatum ; a handsome species with 
numerous flowers. 

Ihndrobiam Devonianum ; a most delicately beautiful 

species, the flowers of which are so elegant as not to 

' seem " a flower of earth, hut of heaven." 

; Dendrobiiim Jenhintii. This pretty little plant had 

i upwards of twenty of its beautiful orange-yellow blos- 

i Uendrobium nobile ; a well known, beautiful species; 

i an immense plant, with numerous flowers. 

i Dendrobimn moniliforme ; a beautiful, rosy-coloured 

! species, with 1" or Iri spikes. 

! Dendrobium chrysotoxnm (Golden flowered 11.); Very 

i Epidendrvm seUigerum purpureum ; dark flowers on a 
long spike; very fragrant. 

Ltptotes bieolor ; had JUJ blooms upon it. 

Lycatttc Harruon'utiia ; a good old species, well 
flowered. 

Miltonia amenta. Excepting M. KtmrMsii this is 
tho finest of the genus, with large, elegant, white and 
yellow flowers ; several spikes. 

OdontogloMim Cersantedl, 0. major, and O. roieiim. 
Beautiful plants to grow on blocks; they were well 
bloomed. 

Odoatoghtsum piikhtlhtm ; growing in a pot, pro- 
ducing several spikes of pure white flowers, with the lip 
tinged with yellow, and spotted with crimson ; delicately 
fragrant, and lasting long in bloom, 

Odontoghissum cordatiim ; new and beautiful. 

Oncidium fnsleaijii. Named in honour of the late G. 
Barker, Esq.'s excellent gardener. A Arst-rate species, 
with largo yellowish brown flowers, spotted with crim- 
son. Tins is one of the best of Oucidiums. 

i'haiitt WallkMi ; a noble species; the plant had five 
[likos of its large, handsome flowers. 

Scuticarin 8teelii : a lino plant, vrith several of its 
handsome flowers expanded. See its peculiar culture in 
n linnn' number. 

TrichopUia ; this is a beautiful spc cins not yet named. 
It had four flowers expanded; tho sepals and petals are 
not twisted like T. tortilu ; the lip is large, pinkish 
white, and spotted with crimson. Native of Costa Rieo. 

Such. is the list of orchidaceous plants we saw all 
blooming at once, besides several other smaller species 
•hat we iinve not mentioned. Tho a.bove are sufficient 
o shew Mr. Mylavn's great success in cultivating them. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS'- 
Wc have very little spaco left for our weekly remarks 
i these favourites, but we will try to find more room 

iext week. The grand attraction is now the Tulip fcrf; 

-■ntinuc to p ro Ice t securely from frost, wind, and rain, 

■i pmlong th" bloom as long as possible. 
v'AKy "" -xn Pico-tees. — Finish placing nicely 

.nintc o those, tying very loosely, to allow tho 

'"" r ~ :■" '"'out cramping. T. Ai'Plkiiy. 

hi-. .vITCHEN-GARDliN. 

..ui *'-ost a' the commencement of this mouth 



the small seedlings just then making their aj 

through the surface of the ground. Such n 
these should be carefully watched, and if any 
has been done, no time should be lost in sowi 
otherwise disappointment will occur at a seal 
too late for the evil to be repaired. All tho sni 
brttssiea family, especially, should be looked 
care, observing whether any failures occur, : 
what may be the cause ; for tho heavy dreuel 
and hailstorms of April may have so muc 
the surface of the snil, notwithstanding the 
paration previously given, and tho drying, pnrc 
at intervals, may have so surface bound the I 
the tender plants may be unable to penetrate tl 
Frosty nights at tho same timo ulso tend i 
weaken, and even to kill many varieties wliil 
noting and when quite in their infant state. T 
ters we have years ago ascertained, and hav 
plans iu practice to remedy such injuries. 

Now, to interfere with tho surfuce of the t 
the seed is germinating, or the plaut is really 
font state, is so dangerous, that the remedy ma; 
prove worse than the evil. We will, therefore, 
supposing that a healthy seed-bed has been 
the seed sown, and all finished as they out 
after which, and previously to the surfoce of 
becoming dried, a heavy rain falls ; the ne.-> 
weather proving sunny, windy, and drying, 
prepared seed-bed is found to be surfnce-boui 
and so hard, that it is scarcely possihlo for tJ 

Slants to penetrate through it : the first remi 
c, if well performed, to surface-ruke the soil; 1 
is done in a thoughtless manner, with a heav 
a long-tooth rake, and that too at any time c 
hot or drying part of tbe day, such treatment 
course be certain destruction to the seed, by 
to it all the drying properties of tho sun e 
whilst, at the same time, if the operation be ) 
with cars in tho evening, or in tho early mom. 
the crust is somewhat softened and modilie 
earth's evaporation, a decided relief anil bene 
the result. Of course u worn down or short-t 
should never be put into unpractised peoples' 
this purpose, or mischief will ocrtiiiuly ensu> 
who know well what they arc going to do may 
with any rako that comes first to hand. 

Now, 1'er giving surface-bound seed-beds r 
large scale, we adopt the following plan : — We 1 
wood rollers, from six to eight inches in dian 
about five feet in length, with a amall woodcu : 
handle to them. A boy will roll over scvera 
surface in the course of ft day ; and instead ( 
the soil still harder, if taken in a proper sti 
little light wooden rollers just crack anil loosen 
and bound up surface, making it friable ami 
giving relief to tho young plants just about 
up. If tho surface has been quickly and ver 
bound up, wo prefer tho evening or early nv 
performing these rollings; when, as before s 
surface is somewhat softened by evaporation, 
tice also is, when ueedful, to have another boy 
the roller with a hand-bush harrow, made m< 
few straight light bushes tied to a very light fi- 
ll short cross or T handlo to draw ft by. '1 
little management, an unkind surface-bound 
will not allow the infant plant to penetrate, mi 
verted into a healthy surface, allowing every 
tho full liberty of producing a plant. These 
trivauces, trilling as they may appear, often i 
after-expense and disappointment. Such mill 
be observed in eveiy locality ; and, after wn 
watching for the plant, supposing the need to 1 
that the fly has taken the young plants as fa 
appear, the land has sometimes to be tilled t 
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fresh seeded, and when it may happen loo lute for a full i 
cnrn to be produced. 

For large breadths of cabbage, turnips, Sieedei, man- ! 
golthcurUel, clover, &c. iic, when overtaken too quickly \ 
with storms or heavy rains, and quickly followed by a . 
drying day, so as to bind tlm surface, we find that by ' 
carrying out the foregoing rules in a regular manner wo 
litie no failures, but always a production of healthy, 
strong, young plauts; and wo have no doubt but that 
thousands of acres might, every season, be saved by the 
same simple means, and a vas't expenditure in seed and 
labour also saved, us well as the crop secured at its 
proper season. If the seed is weak and bad (which easily 
may be ascertained by sowing some to prove it on a 
little waruitb, or in a sheltered comer in the garden, a 
lew days previous to sowing the main crop), the seeds- 
man should be made answerable for the loss. If attacked 
bj the fly, by careful observation such depredations 
aiay easily he detected, and some remedy should at once 
btpiU into practice. A harrow made with green elder 
boughs is an excellent remedy (well dragged over the 
joung plants) to drive away the fly. Channel dust and 
dry wood ashes sowed over the crop at night, or whilst 
damp with dew, is a still better remedy, as this not only 
drives away the fly, but also stimulates the plants so 
beneficially that they -very soon grow out of harm's way. 

BocriMi Wobk.— Attend well now to all growing 
"Tops, with regard to regular surface-stirring; choosing 
suitable weather for its performance. No one would, 
of course, think of disturbing the earth's surface whilst 
wet, but as soon as the soil ia settled, and become 
» little dry on its surface, the oftener the operation is 
performed the less trouble it is to do, and llic greater is 
die assistance given to the growing crops, and the more 
healthy is the soil for all succeeding crops ; whatever 
manure may be applied to an unkind foul piece of soil, 



if the after surface stirring is neglected, the produce will ; 
not equal u. similar sized piece cultivated without any ] 
manure, where the surface- stirring i3 regularly attended 
to. Take advantage of showery weather to sow salt 
frequently, but with moderation ; and also to apply ; 
liquid-manure to the atpitragus beds. The same remarks : 
hold good for the application of liqu id-manure to nil | 
growing crops. 

Garden hams, such as the Long Pod and IViiuhor. &c 1 
should now bo planted on a cold situation ; if a north I 
border, and the soil a stiff loam, so much to their advan- 
tage, f'ltarf Kidney Beam and Scarlet Banner* that arc | 
already up must be taken care of; and those trans- j 
planted, if the weather continues cold and unkind, must | 
have dry dust shaken about them at night to pre- j 
vent canker. Those who may havo nown in succes- | 
sion for transplanting, are fortunate — since the wea- 
ther has proved so cold — that plenty of good plants 
will he found very useful for forwarding their crop. To 
keep a succession of young carrots, they should be sown 
at three or four different times in the course of the 
summer. Beet, if not a regular plant, should be made 
out by transplanting. Mate a small sowing of endive, 
as well K&iHtnfteg ; and ulso make or fill up any Tacaueics 
that may occur. If plants arc saved for seed, take care 
that every thing is culled out which is not of a first-rale ! 
quality. The early Dutch and Stone turnip* may now j 
be sown pretty liberally. A bed of Swale* for trans 
planting may also be sown ; and take care that the 
crowns of tea-kale arc duly thinned, as previously di- , 
reeled; and also that the young seedlings are well eared , 
for, duly thinned, and dealt with as recommended for i 
other crops. A north aspect is now the best for getting 
radithe* in varieties good and mild flavoured, and also ' 
for producing small sallads, I 

. James Bahms. ' 



As gardeners, we certainly ought not to Bay any thing 
tbat may bring our profession into disrepute; yet I 
cannot resist the charm of wild scenery at any sen son, 
"W especially in the months of April mid May. It is 
more exquisite, far, than any thing a garden can pro- 
*.'ut; because it is set fresh, so unstudied^ so picturesque, 
m all its details, however small or insignificant ; and it 
i'wscsses.uhove i-.ll, the crowning charm of being thrown 
,Q gctlier by the hand of God, instead of that of man! 

On emerging from a thick larch plantation, a few 
™J's ago, we opened upon a garden that hid defianee to 
'■or own. and every other in our neighbourhood. A 
™pse hrul been cleared last year, which occupied a deep 
! l,Tl gle, through which ran aiittle. rapid, narrow slream, 
'" * deep channel, twisting and twining its way among 
?°ts of trees and broken ground, that gave great addi- 
^°nnl beauty to the little valley. Every atom of the 
^Uad " above, below, around." was carpettcd with 
Wiuvoses, wood anemones — 'deepening from delicate 
'''ito to purple, — violets, wild strawberry blossoms, and 
|»ny other bright spring flowers, that sparkled liku 
'**els beneath a cheering sun. The mossy edges of 
,p stream ; the gnarled roots that fringed it here and 
l ^*e; the hollows where primroses grew thicker and 
"er still; the stumps of trees mantled with ivy; and 
'*-" standing oalts stretching out their rough arms with 
J Must British independence, formed such a eongrega- 
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tion of beauties and ink rests that, had 1 not possessed 
a companion, J must have tittered my feelings to the 
winds, for sib-nee was quite impossible at such a time 
and place Thru there n>-r<- such sounds! The rush- 
ing water ; the conceit of birds among the boughs, like 
so many -Jenny T.inds; the distant Heatings, and the 
soft accompaniment of the wild musical breezes, ex- 
ceeded anything thnt could be devised by the tasto and 
skill of man ; and ( am quite sure that if from that 
scene 1 had passed into the liuest garden in England, it . 
woidd have disappointed me. Wc are often troubled ! 
because wc cannot make our own pleasure-grounds j 
quite what we wish; we labour and expend n great deal 
of time and money in the attempt, and, I believe, when 
we have succeeded fully, we seldom relish our handiwork 
long; man's nature — and woman's too — sometimes de- 
lights in novelty, and when our gardens arc complete 
they have lost their charm. Hut this is never the ease 
when we go forth among the woods and fields and view 
nature in her beautiful simplicity. The finest Jturdcu 
" effect" dies before the burst of woodland wildness that 
sometimes surprises us in a secluded walk, mid leaves 
nothing tor the most fastidious taste to niter or reject. 
A hold solitary tree standing in a iintural " clearing ;" 
a forsaken chalk-pit, with u rich grouping of beech 
and spruce-firs springing up around ; a deep dell, with 
the stony channel of a brook threading its way through 
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fern, and briars, and broken banks — all those natural 
| careless effects are so agreeable both to eja and mind, 
i that nothing of the same kind that is arranged and 
invented can give us half the pleasure ; and those per- 
sons who do not enjoy a country life, and country walks, 
: and country beauties, lose an immeasurable amount of 
] real enjoyment, both of body and mind. 
: This, too, is the period of the year when woodland 
scenery conveys a special lesson to our hearts. How 
i often have we, in our beautiful rambles, really seen 
: " the axe laid to the root of the tree," while the hand 
i has paused, and the eye has once more narrowly scanned 
I the unconscious monarch of the forest, and marked the 
' best and most fitting place for it to fall. Ah, what an 
1 awful picture of our oirn position, as we stand in health 
, and strength among our fellow men ! 1 never see or 
. hear the crash of a falling tree without an involuntary 
'■ trembling: it is so striking, so affecting, so tremendously 
i impressive ; and does so loudly cry to out deaf and doting 
{ hearts as we walk " among the tombs" of this world in 
our ignorance and sin. 

I particularly remember last year watching the fall of 
some fine spruce-firs that stood in my garden. They 
shaded my borders so completely from the sun, that I 
was reluctantly obliged to submit to their removal ; and 
1 stood by to see them felled. It spoke volumes to the 
heart Rough after bough, that bad so long and so 
gracefully bent beneath the breeze, fell to the ground, 
until the tall powerful stems stood stripped of their glory, 
bare and desolate, like the souls of men when their " vain 

Eleos" are rejected, and they stand naked and helpless 
efore the judgment seat of Christ ! Then came the 
crash and the downfall ; the saw at the root and the 
rope at the head did their work well. The once beau- 
tiful tree cracked, trembled, reeled, and fell .' 

Can any description more clearly and terribly pour- 
tray the life and death of man — especially of him who 
"tlourisheth liko a green bay-tree —than the sudden 
destruction which comes upon a noble tree, in all its 
healthful beauty, and lays it low? And yet how heed- 
lessly we view these solemn and awakening sights! The 
passer-by who lingers to gaze, the woodman as he bends 
and labours at his work, little reck of the stroke which 
is, perhaps, at that very moment hovering over them to 
bring their powerful frames down to the Dates of death ; 
above all, they may little reck of the souls that animate 
those frames, perishing, iu many cases, for lack of know- 
ledge; and they may close their ears to the cry of the 
Baptist in the wilderness, and refuse " to hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely." 

Let us, in our interesting walks at this lovely season, 
| observe all that passes before our eyes, and lay it to our 
' hearts. As we watch the mighty tree tottering to its 
' fall, or see the youug vigorous larch cut down iu its 
| early prime, let us remember that we " shall all likewise 
I perish ;" and let us strive to " bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance," lest we " be hewn down and cast into the 

Wo cannot, in fact, snap off a twig, as we pass along, 
with its bursting buds so fresh, and green, and sweet, 
without marking the impress of the Hand Divine, and 
Icamiug an instructive lesson. We trace the footsteps 
of the |j)rd ou every side: upon the rising grass, the 
teeming fallows, the cottage borders ; among the deep 
shades of the spicy woods, so full of fragrance in their 
early beauty ; among the swelling hlossoms of fruits and 
Dowers ; upon the wild open uplands, where the wind 
blows so briskly, and in the deep warm valley, with its 
nestling village, where the cool quiet stream enriches 
and beautifies the scene. 

Let me urge such of my readers as muy inhabit towns, 
or their suburbs, to take their evening walks, and spend i 
as much of their leisure time as possible quite in the 
•«untry. Jf they do but sit for an hour beuoath a tree I 



by a river side, and watch the sparkling rip 
cold flowing waters," the gay flies that darl 
surface, the suddeu splash of the fish as it s 
gaudy prey, and the rapid motions of the bin 
quent its banks, there will bo ample food fo 
sweet meditation, and a broad well-iilled 
which to gather evidence and tokens of G< 
his rebellious people. The language natu 
although uttered in whispers, is loudly hear 
Ititening heart ; and there is so much compai 
her society, that sometimes the presence of 
friend would lessen our enjoyment. There i 
for all things, and certainly there is a lime ft 

royal botanic society's exhibit 

thk ki:(;i-:nts i'akk.-Hivh. 

That there is no certainty in the affairs of t 
in mulling more frr.oueiitty eveioplificd than in 
for horticultural exhibitions. The cultivators d 
skill anil care for months, nay for fears, to e 
petted ones in perfection; and then, when the 
the weather is uupropitinus, and the lovers of 
prevented enjoying the sight of such pattern s; 
the blossoms of the world, s»™" t' 1 liu Liprln'^t 
cellence. Surli was the case at the liegein's Pi 
8th of May just passed. With but little iuli 
rained all the day, and. consequently, the nam; 
last year, was exceedingly thin. Not mure, wo si 
than' four or five hundred were present at an; 
Prince Albert, the Duke (if Cambridge, the Itute 
tii id other illustrious characters honoured the evl 
visit, and expressed themselves highly gratified. 

The arrangement of the tents at these garden: 
viintageous to the visitors ; for they tire set down 
entrance of one of them; and again, the large e 
with the spacious walks amongst and under th 
even in the heaviest rain, a pleasant dry prnmci 
"winter garden," as it is very happily linnied, is s 
it is capable of containing two or three t house 
verv fumfiirtiilily. Heiire 1be Kegent's 1'ork t, 
for "the above reasons and being so near to the 
renders it a convenient place for such e.vbibite 
weather be what it may. 

There was a novel way of arranging the largo c 
plants that had a very good effect. The tent 
them, instead of platforms nf boards, us fonnerli , 
formed with green turf sides, and sain! within i 
plants upon. The, terraces were thrown up hi ch 
of different sines, each terrace holding u tow of 
largest plain i being plared at (ho highe-t point 



.Mr. May, gardener to Mr. Lawrence of Haling pi 
his collection out iii grand style, every plant 
dowered, mul n perfect specimen of horticultural 
collemon deservedly oHninod the highest prize. 
were so line, it is almost invh lious to select any for 
hut our space will not allow us to describe even' i 
fore we must he content with the following : — 

Pimcllia ipertabilis. Tlds plant was fi feet thn 
feet high, covered with its snowy blossoms in giea 
I'oli/unlii imintinn, well bloomed, the same size. 
Lincn-itaiiTiri, very full of dowers down to the edg< 
1 feet by 4 feet. Hjmtrin gnwHiflora, an inn 
bloomed plant; H feet ill height, li feet llnniigh. 
hiT.ifnliam ; (I feet by II feet. Harm Vrhii. This 
plant to bring into a pleasing shape, hut in ibis 
was a handsome specimen, covered with its lie 
blossoms. Poli/gnlfi Dnlnmiiinnn, a handsome spi 
of bloom ; :i feet by :t feet. I'aduliibiiim staiimiii 
well bloomed ; -i feet by .1 feet. Humplmlabiaai jui 
Trained to n round balloon-like trellis, and full 
'H feet by 'i feel, liom coccim-a. This favonrit 
upwards of twenty heads of its rich scarlet flow- 
calita rweflj •'! feet by i feci ; in line order. <lo 
bart'vfemt. Tins is a fine exhibition plant, with 
yellow rlowcra ; i feet by :l feet. 
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ly other collection of thirty, was exhibited, by Mr. 
lenorlo — Collyer, Esq., of Dartford. Uiitl. Prise, 
i Mr. Colo's plants wero rather short (if bloom, but 
Uer in a month's time. The following were in flrst- 
ilion. Erica proiKiidrnx, a line plant; 3 feet by !i 
■il.n t;h'i!etuiii:iiii, ex roll rutty well bloomed; -1 feet 
Li-sctieitnaltui forvuHut, covered with its beautiful 
mama; 3 feet by 21 feet. Erica (WurfiiAii, a 
it, well flowered ; 4 feet l.y tt} feet, tfor™ (V/rii, 
iged; ;) feet by 'J feet. Azalea Mica (Conqueror), 
\ dowered plant; a feet by 4 feel. 



t, to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir Edward Antrobus, 
l. This eminent cultivator lias heen a successful 
r fur a number of years, bthI his productions this 
that he has lost none of his spirit aud skilL All 
^ were excellent, but we can only mention a few of 
!ru*ttmou bitxij'olium, a handsome symmetrical 

of lihwm ; 5 feet by 5 feet. Bortutm pianola, full 
uiliful pink blossoms; :) feet by 2* feet. Acro- 
jnuHnim, a beautiful specimen of this handsome 
lich ought to be in every greenhouse, however 

feet by 2 feet. Lescheiiauliia forma* ; 2 feet by 2 
ilea indira alba, an immense plant, covered with its 
:e blossoms. Gardenia Stanlcgami, a large plant, 
iids of 20 of its trumpet like blossoms expanded. 
inea ; the best plant in the whole exhibition; it had 
of bloom upon it in first-rate order. 
izt, to Mr. Taylor, gardener to — Costar, Esq., 
i, Surrey. A well grown collection. Adenandra 
in old plant well got up; -\ feet by it feet. Ade. 
■agnan, do. ; -\ feet by 2 feet; Ltschcnnnilia Jot- 
lost every collection exhibited had fine specimens 
egant plant; 2 feet by 21 feet. Ixota coccinea, 
it favourite, with 11 luge heads of bloom upon it. 
ala, almost as handsome as the preceding, hut 

dwarf liulnt ; 12 beads expanded, witli SO more to 

ixt, Messrs. Frazers, nurserymen, Lea Bridge, 
ltleiueii are wed known excellent cultivators, and 
:g out again villi young plants in tine condition. 
iiiniliiliii, fine ; ■! feet by 2J feeL Lescbcnanltia 
injur, a great improvement upon the old L. liax- 
et liy 2 feet. £ricn propendem, a fine plant; 3 
eel. Epacris ■jrtimdjtom ,- :i feet by 2j feet, 
c, Messrs. I'auiplin aud Son, Lea Bridge. These 
much improved since lust year. They bad a good 
ii; 21 feet by 2 feel. Euphorbia tplmdtnx, a fine 
of a handsome plant; 4 feet by It feeL 1'adnla- 
npliullum, well flowered ; !l feet by 2* feeL Carrea 
very like ('. uperioia, a pyramidal plant well 
Erica ttslila niba, a pretty grown specimen, well 
Tropieolum Jnrrattii, full of bloom and very 
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AND RARE GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 
. J. A. Henderson and Co., of Hue-Apple Dace, 

:-road. J^ondon, have furnished us with the fob 
t, with their prices, of novelties and rarities for 
nt year. To those which we consider moat 
wo have prefixed an *. 

indis. Brilliant yellow flowers, with rot- «. d. 

iliuge thickly set on the branches 

■ifoiia elegans. I>rooping variety, the branch- 
ing down elegantly ; flowers golden yellow 

Flowers in autumn and winter 5 

bun venosum. Serrated foliage, with spirea- 
ers, the young shoots assuming a crimson 

n t'\iiLii]iUn,g a 'o 

pnlchella. Flowers large and very beautiful, 
l purple colour, with it yellow spot at the 

.'ach petal 10 

a uobilis. A fine Australian plant, with 

rich orange -seal let lube-shaped flowers . . 10 
riphylla. The finest of Boronias with bril- 
rp rose-coloured flowers, star-shaped 5 



Bossias Hendersonii. Dwarf erect evergreen shrub, 
producing inimitable orange and yellow flowers . . 7 

Hrowallia Jamesonii. Rich orange flowers, neat foliage ■! 

Cantua pyrifoliu. Yellow and white beautiful green - 
honse shmh, flowering very freely ft 

•f.'anlua hicolor. Neat box-leaved deciduous shrub, 
orange and red flowers '.! 

Chfptogastra strigosa. Small foliage, abundant flower- 
et, each bloom studded all over with rosy pink 

•Chironia glulinosa. Very abundant flowering species, 
with large bright rosy lilac flowers ■> 

Chorozema laneeolatn. Like C. Dickensonii, with 
larger leaves, and a more robust habit 10 

Chftrianthus coccinea. New plant, very beautiful . . :) 

Clematis indivisa (var. lobatus). Climber, with 
creamy white flowers, and peculiar handsome ever- 
green foliage 7 

Conoclininm Janthinirm. Blue Ageratum-liks flowers, 
a beautiful summer, autumn, and winter blooming 

Cuphea Donkellarii. New 3 

•Daviesa glauca. A compact dwarf plant, abundant 
bloomer, with orange and yellow dowers ft 

•Daviesa pliysodes. A glaucous shrub, with short ra- 
cemes of flowers from the axils of the leaves, deep 
orange-red, beautiful 3 

Daphne Fortunh. Deciduous shrub, producing its 
pale lilac flowers early in spring; very fragrant .. 5 

Daphne Fioncon a. Very fragrant; flowers in great 

•Dielytra spectabilis. Drooping raceme, four to Ave 
inches long, producing a profusion of delicate rosy 
pink flowers, somewhat keel-shaped, fine for early 

Dichosma spinosa. Dwarf compact plant, with slen- 
der fuliago, producing a profusion of rich orange- 
bronzy flowers 5 

Dillwynia glycinifoha. Delicate growing plant, having 
small leaves and orange and red flowers ; a very 
elegant plant a 

Dillwynia sessiliflora. An abundant yellow flowering 
species, small drooping habit, exceedingly neat and 

Epacris hyacinthiflora candidissima. Large long hya- 
cinth-like flowers, pure white, the finest of all the 
whole family of Kpacris ■' 

Erica grande. Scarlet, colour of E. splendens, with 
flue E. vestita-like foliage, good habit, considered 
the best of Mr. Storey's new seedlings 30 

Erica latmeata httea. Short flower, well swelled and 
k'sulifully fluted, tinged with pink and green ; 
flowers yellow orange ; excellent habit 91 

Erica regalis. A very striking variety when in bloom, 
from its double and triple whorls. For profusion 
and length of flower, for hrilhancy of colour and 
robustness of growth, it is unequalled 31 

Eriostemon cuspidaturo rubrum. Large broad foliage, 
flowers white, tipped with pink 13 

•Eriostemon intermedium. Small round leaves, blooms 
in great profusion for months ; white flowers, tipped 
with pink In the buds 10 

Eriostemon neriifolium. Foliage long and narrow, 
and most abundant bloomer, with white flowers 
tijipod slightly wiili pink - ■ " ' 

■Eriostemon scabrum, or Philotheeu australls. Pui*e 
white flowers, veiy conspicuous, with long heath- 
like foliage. Yen - elegant and abundant flowering 
plant...? 5 ' 

Eiythrina Bidwillii. Colour a pure crimson, flowering 
in a very dwarf state ■_■ ■ 1 ' 

Enkiantlius reticularis. An evergreen shrub, with 
large white and pink Andromeda- like flowers .... i i 

Fugosia hakeafolia. I^rge blooms of a reddish blue 
purple ^ 5 ' 

•Gompholohiuiii barbigerum. Moderate-sized shrub, 
flowers freely with large rich orange flowers ; very 

{To be continued.) 
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A l'£W VKRY CHOICE STOVE, ORKF.NlinrSi:, .\ND 

HAItDY PLANTS. 

Wo give this, with their usual price, at Hie rotjnest of 

"T. TV.," and utlier cn*re*pondflnts. These arc additional to 

Messrs. Henderson's Hat, which ire have begun publishing: — 
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IirNTS ON GARDENING TOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

( Otiiitiniti'it from payr 'H.) 
iO of my young friends have misunderstood my 
last hint on serving th em selves, so as to suppose 1 advise 
hem to seek no counsel from the gni'denor, or In take their 
nvu way whether right or Bronj!. Sn far from flint being 
lie case, T give .von, us my next liinl, 

Xett-i- In- iishtuiivit to n.it- j/\v ir " ''" <"•' i'lB'tc fowl- to "I about 
my Hurl.: — I believe few people who bmc taken any interest 
•i the actual operations of gardening, are aware how very 
gnoraiit beginners (even when not young) are on the sub'. 
jpct. There is, generally, a confused idea that it is very diffi- 
cult to understand about gardening, and xometiinea an amus- 
ing Mid amazing ignorance, as lo the difference between 
roots and seeds, and as to the thne for planting and son inn. 
In >™i there is a dread of daring lo do anything that is not 
in " the hook ; " and hi others, a during to do and try all 
sorts of experiments, because they will not ask advice. I 
know a lady who got a plant of Primula farina*./ (mealy 
primrose,) from a friend who had brought it from its native 
il welling in a marshy place; but as tlie ludy who received it 
know little of jilants, and did not ask advice how to treat the 

Iiretty little wild flower, it was planted in the warm sunny 
lorder before the greenhouse, ami of course died in two 
■ys. I knew another who planted a bed of Ranuuculn* 
uOts with thy claws (or root ends ) up ; but she was e\eu-; 
kl e, as she had no one near to ask about them. 
"ry to hart pltnty of Vmamou Flouvr* ill your lllllr Uanlfu. 
I'lfi^e are !;i.'iiiTii% sweeter anil make more show than the 
-.. •> ..nd rare plants, h.^iilc-, tioin^ ea-ier to cultivate. When 
iisit are called "florists' flowers " arc cultivated, the ubj<vt 
•■ngtohave fine blooms, ipinntity in sacrificed lo quality, 
,.... auriculas, polyanthuses, pinks, canintions, .t-i\, are only 
■'lowed to flower on one or two steins. But I suppose you 
nil ymir little gardens to look bright and showy, and occn- 
.onally, perhaps, you would like to pull a nosegay from your 
"Tn flowers ; and, for thin purpose, freely flowering old 
■"ids, however common, are the host. Indeed, I dare nay 
._iy of you have f»lt with me on going to see a fine collec 
are disappointed by the garden not 
i may lie rare and valuable, but the 



...yofyonl 
u of pbu) , <- 



-1 M 



liotnnical cultivat . .. 

where common flowers grow in massi 

Enilvmviir to hart „ su.veiuiun of 
young readers will find tl lis difficult at 
gardeners have periodical fits of gardening, slroJi 
spring, but occurring at intervals thrnnsh the snmmi 
any bright or sweet Howei- catches their fancy, and a 
is liegged for "my garden." Iletween these, fits of; 
poor garden is loo oftun left desolate and waste, : 
young gardener gets discouraged localise her garder 
while others are gay ; andshe fancier it is owing to lb 
situation, or any thing rather than to her own wanl 
severance and forethought. I know nothing belterfr 
ing young people, to follow good " Mrs. Think-in- 
niaxims, than the love and practice of gardening; 
mn*t think and plan beforehand, and vou must wor 
proper time if you wish to succeed in having a suck: 
[lowers. At tint you will not know what flowers vou 
expect to follow each other, or how tii arrange them, 
make the gayest show ; but keep your eves open, 
every garden you visit for hints, mark down in a lib 
what Sowers you see in bloom in other gardens duri 
month, and try to got some of each kind for your op 
plot. Do not, however, in your eagerness 'to hav 
t'avonvitc flower which your have forgotten till von s 
blossom, transplant, it in full flower to vonr plot ; rat 
till the proper time for lifting it coraes^ which is geni 
autumn ; mark it down in your little book, and get i 
proper time. T must confess I am not vet cured 
childish trick of lifting plants in full flower, and soi 
when lifted with a ball of earth plants do flower ou e 
as if they never knew thev had been lifted, but * 
next year they seldom flower so well, and I general] 
afterwords that I hntt not waited patiently tiil the pt 
done flowering before I moved it. 

Jlo ntrythiiit/ in il* jimjw liiar is as good a mil 
deiung as iu other things. 1 will try to suggest sol 
mon flowers jn the order of their flowering, but as 1 1 
give i;«/* my young friends most study the garden a 
(Jottaoe I'lAitiiKNrlt for themselves, and get tlicir p! 
flowering order by dint of forethought ami care. Al 
firs:' common flowering plant 1 have in my little gi 
the tn«trr AeuHitr, birt its bright u-llow ilo'ner. coin 
such eold weather in l-'ebruar; that I seldom see mi 
than in a hurried morning visit to my ttnrden. Tin 
bunches of Snowdrop* ami Crams**, ' and before tl 
quite over my blue and pink Ji-palkas are in flowet 
last till abont the end of March, when blue <irapr H 
and yellow Daffodil* succeed them. 1 have also W< 
monit* and a email while Hnri/hn/i-, and sometimes 
Hymiatk* that hod flowered last year in the house 
and May you can have no difficulty almnt, for pri 
cowslips, polyamluHi-s, aiiviouhis, pansies. wood ny 
walhlowers, and "entians, are in flower ; and jomji 
narei-sus, if you can get. a few la.Ui, of each, aiu di 
additions. In June 1 have some of the above nan 
flowering on, and, in addition, Tnliju, some 1-hlu. 
TTbltr Rasr,; this early flowering, old fashioned rose 
heard called I'rinrr CharUs'i Rote, and I believe it 
he eustoniary among the Jacobites to wear one of the 
if it could be had on the ll)th of June, which was the 
birth-day; if not in flower by that time (which it sel 
a Ottelder rose was substituted for 

'•Tb* flower that I lo'e Iikc, 
Tbc »k thit it like the mi." 

Then come on gradually the annuals which yon ha 
in April and May ; some of these your little gardens 
never want ; there is the pretty litlle blito Xmiophili* 
Lupiuu* aarnis, and J'irijimu,. tfto,-*, which each appi 
enough above ground to satisfy a young gordene 
— ignionelte, sweet peas, Chirlrio ftth-hilta, Venus's 
. ass, nasturtiums, mid ninny others, will enliven vt 
gardens in July and August. There are several sr 

ipaitula, too, which make a pretty variety, w|j. 

the tall Canterbury bells, or the intermedia 
biennial, or the pretty litde blue or white harebell, 
and p.inka, and so many other plants are ii 
he difficulty fur young gardeners is to sele 
their gardens will conto'in. By September and Octol 
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a gradual falling off. African and French man- I 
inn asters, and some late snivn animals *i!1 help 
tnd then comes the pale miehaelmas daisy, and Hip 
Chinest- rose, valued more, though pel Imp* despised, 
fs pride. Then, antumn wind and rain will tin their 
I you must do yours ; get in your bulbs, put alt in | 
winter, and live in hope till glad spring again brings . 
r floral favourites. It most depend on the siao of: 
lens, of course, how many of those flowers I have 
nd what a limited list hare I given!) you van hare; I 
Hi month to have something in flower, if bnt one i 
. something coming on, and your gardens will never 
est. 

■ t/rl Phial* for your Garden*. — I find from a hint 
waived, that there is some danger of my young 
i sun Jerstan ding an allusion T once made to '• jndi- 
btdflfr." so T must take rare, remembering that 
am arrived at years of djseretion, and know pretty 
1 may take n bit of out of tic general home garden, 
idem are not to he supposed nqnolly trustworthy. T 
then, in the first place, and gratefully would 1 say 
ftavo never yet met the gardener, master nor man, 
unwilling to .jive, though 1 have seldom met one 
quite willing thai any one should l.iln-. 1 have 
eeliug with them, for, tliimgh I delight to give 
;ers, or slips in a friend, I know few whom I would. 

go into my garden and help themselves. Itut 
ie young are hi general told "not to a*k for any 
think tins good mle may bo modified, in respeet of 
I flowers. Do not ask for rare flowers, or for bulbs 
>r for ivluit you see is scarce ; hot when yon see a . 
i runners creeping from it, or of a spreading habit, ! 
ifli fibrous roots that a little hit will grow, T do 
any one will blame yon for asking fiir a portion o[ I 
, or will grudge giving it you ; and it is wonderful ' 
such if-™ bits grow into good-si/ed plants. When i 
?t a whole plant lift it, if possible, with a 1*11 of ' 
it it; ami at all events water it well, and shiule it ( 
sun for a clay or two. Damp, showery weather. ' 
itily sky, is the lie.t time for transplanting growing 
lit I dure say you will not always choose to wait for . 
on must remember in shade and water your plants ! 
ave taken root. A flowerpot inverted over them 
plan, taking it oh" at night; but in default of that 
ike an awning .if a large rhubarb leaf, propping it 
r bits of slick. 1 have a good deal more to say on 

about getting cuttings, sowing seeds, ite., bnt I 
■r it till another opportunity, lest 1 encroach too 
Jiese pages. IIohteshe, 



to he absent than for both to be wanting. In either case 
it very frequently arises from a too great development of root. 
If a potato produces tubers very earir.it rarely produces any 
flowers at all ; and if you wish to render an apple or pear 
spoedily productive, you have to circumscribe its development 
of roots.— En. C. G.] 



severely affected with i*iM*e and •pal. Toe air of your greenbouie must 

ahooM repot them, removing a great part of their present nil, and re- 
placing it by some light fresh loam, and plenty of drainage- Duat the 
affected leaves with tlawm of sqtpbur, and keep the air of the house 

DiMtrflia (I'. W.).—We will give una prnrtiral directions relative to 
tola shortly. 
DaroiiToa Mam* Louisa Pesa (L. A. C.J.— .Sends* a specimen 

T»*m«l«i.titis LAra Tun (H. W.).— The best work on this sub- 
ject it Sir H. Stewart's Plmxtrr't Gnide, which can be obtained through 
an; bookseller. A> to odd nnmbere of lWufnn'i Enrgrttpxdia o/ Oar- 
tamg, if you write to Ursirs. Longman ft Co., Paternoster-row, they 
will give youevny information. 

Panel GnnAMi'iaitT. W.T., Lersb).— You will he attended to be. 






when there is leu direct light, and consequently le 

noma IE. D. a*lr).—Wt cannot 
a nii><ng notice. Von might 1ml 



f T<> l«- , 



„.r.) 



IACJS FROM (X)RRESPONDENCE. 

sa Vr.rtN.i. — 1 send von one of our most beautiful 
tits. ii.-Htiuua rerun. 1 had it. sent fi-om Middleton, 
le, Dnrliiim, almnt ten years since, which I lieliove 
ly situation it is found wild in England. I bad it 
in the spring; 1 put a few plants in a pot, and set 
ne, the rest were planted in the garden ; they both 
noil uftii- those in the pot ripened seeds, the plants 
iden survived umil next spring, but did not flower, 
iftei' died, 1 have since tried it in the garden, litit 
lot prow more than one season. I have never nh- 
. seed since the first year I had it. tin examining 
■i this spring, I hey appear to have neither stamens 

the flower-; are all alike. I grow it in common 
il, and livat it as a hardy greenhouse plant; soon 
done flowering it is removed out to some shady 
and housed again in September or October. 
also be. 'ii very successful in cultivating another 
iiritish pbint in pots, tlic .InHmmnlii ]ialijbliii. 
is the above, only I grow il in peat. T have a plant 

in flower in nil '■:' inch pot ; it is nljout IS inches 
and hangs be :mti fully over the edge of the pot ; it 

till clusters of (lowers upon it. The tientiana and 
a are. now, two of the prettiest pot -plants I have, 
el obliged if yon can inform me, in The 1'OTT.votf 
;, the reason why 1 lie organs of reproduction of the 



TIHti a Oacasnonia (B. B. Omit).— We cannot satisfactorily 
dispose of your 

and Ingenious plan of (.'. /'., page ass ; bat we think you would gain your 
pnrpohc tHut--h t-heaper by having a proper damper In your chimney. 
Contracting the ire.plnee, eo far aa femoring some of the fire-ban, or 
filling them up Rolid, to that fuel might reat there without being ciponri! 
to draught frum lieneath- having al« a proper uh-pic door, and haling 
a aaiailer boiler, if the prevent one il too Large, which we think far loo 
much ao for the plpea it hai to heat. With three pipea you may keep out 

are only two two-inch pipei, and theae only round the front and end of the 

bailer correctly, the pipea are not properly joined to it, for they aeem in 
the middle, instead of being at the top and bottom. The keeping the 
water in tba boiler, merely at the height of the upper pipe, would of itaelf 
leaaen your ;boilrr one-third ; ud in think, under all the cucuMItaneei, 
we would keep the water at that level, and make some little alteradou. in 
the fire-place, before going to the expense of a feeding-pipe, aiuctal plate, 

if you wish to face the fine, would be trifling in comparison. Write 
again, if you need more directions. 
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.ing the tank under the bed it nne lide, that (hen mint hr an 

umulajionofhcatjiiatoverit, t> It preienti to much larger a .urface 

in the pipe. "widen thii, the horiaontal poeitinn of the copper-pipe ' 

the cvlinder ia bad, innemurh u the circulation would, I opprehen 

d hy giving it n ilutiting direction through the ft. 

articahle and much more advantageoui Instead n[ uaing 

lead-pipe". In make a ihallow tank, either of wood, or cut iron, and lei 

the eupi>er-pipo lead directly into thii tank? Wnalll not, im.uch.lhi 

not the pit ho altogether more complete; and ■carrely, if at ill. more w 
nnuure ?" Will W. X. H'. oblige ui Uy aniwering the«e qucrien. 

PniATOIIl{Tflf».,J'liiwIfee*:,— The leaf you have enclosed in bllckcnct 
hy froat and not hy diaeue. Tbii irillnot affect the crop much, tile leave* 

above ground. The pnu, of which you And the topi off and lying on th< 
ground, have had their item* eaten through b? iluga ; hoe Ibe ground 
near the rowi and dqat over it with quick lime, which will prevent their 
liiue muat be renewed after rain hai folle 



£.).— You uk " If a iw.rm of be— in pot int. 
ig board (Taylor, page M) will it require a an 
(f it he a gi)od and early ■warm it will requir 

and it ahould be euppllrd about 11 daya after it 



iB out, of Mr. Low, 1W, 



sohuiai, or terbenae, or with all 
•alba, aa hyacinth 



Tour flower .bed. li, 



and which could be tnuiipLanted aa late aa 






ut ;" and if they are removed in ahowery, oreloudy weather, taking area 
are not to injure the root*, and afterwerde carefully watered till thei 
»tci turn vel low, Ihey take very little hurt. The beda are then dug, Ui 

Nnxiia or Puni ton a Bin (/lad].— There ia no rale neeeaaary p 

ly one. under thii head; but take at 



olariv we are planting not quite aii iochca apart, and the bed d 
eem full, 10 that the number of planta depend entirely on their ■ 
Every bed in a, gay flower-garden ought to be planted aa full aa the lb 
of plenti or the weight of the pone will allow of ; plant thicktg, audi. 



* would nuke a good match, and 
I lobelia.;" atleaata white tJoi 
nera of your equere bed large 



aai.il. (lbid),-VtrhtM 
ring plant ahould be uaed. 



■Ill VlNoai {Bad).— No other purple verbena or Stachy-tarphetE 
for miaing with the Scarlet variegated Geranium. Your idea that 
would do. became it la a good dark purple, ii an apt illuitmtion oi 
f the cloaet arrangementa of flower* that have been Enduitrioualy 
vended. It will not contrail plcuingly. 
■»*" WIB1 ruitilil r/lW).— We atmpnia ynu mean the Chi- 

Ihe hranchea, are in a preearinuv atate, probahly. at the roota. Such 
to be now prtined-ln ; or uy cut away two-third* of all the bare 
a, and atop all thoae that are not bare. See that the drainage ii 
• and then aaalat them by a good moiat heat of from W to 80° 



........ Ua.s 

— d one of * mull 
» nW Eh de- 



li (J. II. p 



a barrel about four feet 
mrrowa full. The branch 
j- Hqme peraoni adviie 



[Mull I 

pirating it from the parent item when in full leaf ; athen, only lineae ; 

measure* tending to a aeparetlon. Toward* June we would auwh 
ore round the item with a knife to begin with, and in the midA d 
dy we would remove a *trip of bark altogether— air about a anuttr if j 
i inch in i ulna, We would then cut off the branch In the mli* a* i 
rlohrr, and replant, tub and all. An oinvntion might be left to aw | 
ar after around the tub, and the stave* drawn qway in the «jaanj L 
inter, and the bole Riled up with good mil. | 

Vim: Hoidke {T. W, L-). — Your vine border aoil la not bad after ill: 
u will grow good prepe* if you are nifc from atagnant moktorr. ft 



of manure uaed 
menu are c.rell 
with orange* on 



. The other portion of roar etna 
cjrccly fail. Ton will hnt no am 



ui abuae of the syringe. 

:■ (S. 0.).— Vinea are generally ir 

mg ahoot, if poaaihle. Tnia ia an 



at it ii accurate ; and before thia certainty ia attained we 
mault authontiea. The neat Thursday but one after we r 



i gallona, boil together for 

tear, and lii gallons of wa 
ew milk, then put in the ju 



ig whibrt they bail dpi 
, twelve pounds afatm 

i, and four pnuab at 



iaingloas diiaolvcd in a little hot water, and a pint of brandy ; hu| dan 
the cask tightly, let it remain for ili weeka, and then battle H. 

Fuciiiia M.vcnAVrn* (IV. !>.).— Any London florietwUl iupptjn"' 
about eighteen pence. 



it from clearing away Babes 



w the Burfaec of the a 



ictween the bed; 
utchi and lay dn 



a (.i Lerrr of Ourdeain*).— Can any of oar 
ic ore to fan purchased, and at what price 7 
. — Thia growa abundantly in a garden near 



vt pucii at the other; 



in the Pariah of Saint Han Kalendar; and Publiihed by William 
Bomhtilu OlB.MtjM office, Wo. s. Amen Corner, in ibe Para* of 
Chriat Church, City of London.— May loth, IBM. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 



MAV B— m. !«»■ Wtu3 ' 


nlBig. 
N.E. 


Fine! 
Fiat. 
Fine. 




Sun 


Moon 


Moon' 
Age. 


1 Clock 


Year. 


■y Frittillsrr Buttons- appears, [appears. ' T. W— SO". 
in Vic. 1. 111). Small Heath Butterfly' T. ;fi°— 10°. 

cm Hinsi b. Ulfi, Bees first inm. T. 73°— 10°. 
iirrStiBiAY. Aug. lot Arcbbp Cut. T. 73°-«r a . 

Bede. Garden Carpet Moth. T. 77° — M°. 

Piper first seen. [seenJ T. SB°— 40°. 
Kiinll.iiifoiiD. iMn. stiniimr Fly 1 T-7S°— **■- 


Ma. 3 

1 


13 a. 7 
H 


Da.li 


® 

IS 
17 


1 i n 


Ill 
1*7 
up 



at Genera, n tit rear lijf,, died Sia Eiuran 

I threw a ray baton! prophetic of hii fature greetnei 
nd of poetry, and the fragments which remain of hi 
ta mediocrity ; nor air ibese tba oswy etidenew 1 

truly were brilliant fancies, bearing, aa it has bee: 
big qualities of the other-" The boy was the epat 

irity : and the (lying man of science and of poeti 

djeoAfr. It comes not within the purpose of 
in general researches in chemi'lrv, -plenrtid, ' 
d beneficial u they wi 






ich he has erected into the mm! rnduring memorial of its 
ning " The Davy." But nc must confine ourselves to a 
earehea relalire to the cultivation of Ike soil ; and hare, 
st useful ; for ho was the firet effectually to rsiw " Aari- 

Iry" into a .Iq.iin rr.ru I. <,f irirncc. Very early in life, 

arte some experiment* on the air disengaged by iFa-Mr*i]ii 
of the ocean; experiments which convinced him that 
erform tie same part in purifying the air dissolved in 
id plants act in the atmosphere. These experiments gre- 

fessor of Chemistry at the London Royal Institution, and 
President of the Royal Society. His earliest researches 
with analyses of oak bark anil other vegetable matter! 



before the Board of Ai 
anil which 
rural Chrnutrf. 



of Afrirnl- 

composition of toils, and how to analys.- tlirm -, chat is the food of plants, 
and how it can be beat pTreeslted to them; what are Ifceir functions, and 



climate and in total mental 









sxs 



it appears as that evening star of light in the boriion of lite, uhick. sra 

.._. ■_..!. : '^-er season a morn ingstar. and it throsrs its 

id shadow of death." Such was the dying 
at philosophers of modern days ; inch the 

icoDers at religion bring such a champion 



133V. Rain fell on 10 days, and 103 
RANGE OP BARO METER— RAIN IN INCHES. 
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plant, by rob- ■ " 

imucr, anil the time they arc allowed to iofest the 
:k i and the amount of that injury may be appreciated 
le hop-duty is often *tfl8,o«0; but the hop-louse 

The green fir on our roues (Aphi, Baa*) is that of 

(lerlhe prrtalmce of casterlv «indsj and Mr. Jenyns 
ae.hire, during October, and Mr. White at Selborne, 
if aphides, in both instances, after the wind bad been 
rlv. So fast do they multiply, twenty twnantiou 
one tear, and the vuung at this season being born 



Is of Brown'a fumigatur. 
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numerous arc the approvals with which the 
meat of Thk Cottage (JAnnKM:n.V Dictiosaiiy litis 
uiv are tho relative suggestions j 
s sent to us, flint we are induced, for '■ 
their better consideration, to postpone tho publication of 
the first number until the Htk of July. In the meantime 
e shall be obliged by any of our readers sending us, 
without delay, a list of words which they may deem de- 
sirable to have explained, for we wish to have it especially 
a volume of reference for the amateur. 



[MlTll 



:by season is favourable to the abounding of some 
predatory vermin ; for when man brought upon himself 
the doom to eat bread in tho sweat of his brow, among 
the difficulties made attendant upon the cultivation of 
soil most certainly was the guarding of his crops 
from such marauders. They are the gardener's most 
wearying foes, and far more difficult to vanquish than 
the thorns and thistles against which he has also to 
intend. During the present season weevils are vastly 
tore prevalent than usual ; and so many are the letters 
and specimens we have received, that we will give tbem 
mo prominent and general answer. 

One correspondent (A Constant Reader), writing from 
Mere worth, says — 

We were infested last season in some porta of this parish 
with a beetle, or bug, amongst our filbert plantations, which 
almost destroyed tho crop ; and this season they have ap- 

Seared in ten fold numbers. They are not to bo seen in the 
ay, because they retire then to round the bottom of the 
tree's trunk, or under the clods near it, and there remain 
until night comes on; they then crawl up the trunk and 
sei/.e upon the young buds or shoots, in some instances de- 
stroying the whole of its vegetation." 

Now this insect, of which a specimen was inclosed, is 
the Red-legged Garden Weevil {Otiorhynchus tenebri- 
im*), a drawing and description of which we published 
1 the first volume of Tub Cottaoe Gardener, page 
3fl». Similar specimens of this black-bodied marauder 
a before us, which had been found on the peach and 
nectarine, and on some greenhouie plant*, by three other 
iorrespondents (P. F„ Orelnrex, Contributor). Now, 
o all of these we can give but one reply — Take an as- 
sistant bearing a lanthorn after nightfall, and with a quill 
feather in one hand sweep as many of the weevils as you 
into a bason of water held in tho other; nest morn- 
cover tho surface of the ground round your trees, 
and close up to your walls, with a thick coating of gas 
lime. Where your trees stand singly you may also 
"'iopt the system pursued by the writer of the next 
-ter, from which wo will now give an extract, 
.'his correspondent (R. J. H.) writes thus :— 
\bout a fortnight siuce I was dismayed at Hinting my 
d plantation of n.sr t attacked by a brown beetle, in simh 
.....ibers as leaves little room to doubt, that bad tliev Iwn 
'.niliilurW the trees would have been totally ilcsirnvud, 
'ince first discovering these enemies 1 have picked over" the 
■■ops aft"- dark every night, and by Ibis means have killed 

■ - "» "Kl and ltXX) on a small bed containing about ill) 
.... , ....; in spite of all my pains most of the liuds are eaten 

..t, and the young wood harked. Recollecting that a strong 
ulution of uoft soap was a preventive of some kinds of 
'tight, I applied to each of my trees a plaster of this soap in 
.narrow band - a different distance from tho ground on 

■ '" '"" '•> " ,; .s application I hove killed several 



of these enemies eveir nisht, but in im instance have I lm 
rible i<> iin.l one above tho hairier of soap; I am tliini*. 
du.'ed to lu)(>e ihat iLi- remedy may prove a pnveatiierf 
further mischief. My present short experience givti u \ 
great confidence as U\ the permanent success of the pirn, til 
the tin willingness of the insect to cross the line may vmnti . 
merely from the unusual nature or smell of the nun 
to which in time it might become accustomed. 1 hit* | 
never seen one of these bugs in the day time, hut at dak 
they begin to move out of tho ground, and in a very dun I 
time are to be found at the top of the highest slandank" 

This insect we found to be the Furrowed Weevil 
(Otiorlnjnokus lulcaliu), of which a drawing and descrip- 
tion may be consulted at page 125 of our third volant. 
It may be caught at night in the same mode, and 1* 
destroyed by gas lime, as we have already advised for 
its near relative. To prevent its ascent up the trunk of 
a tree we should paint round this a band of gas tar, md 
if a similar band were made round each trunk, 
the wall, so as to enclose the branches of each tree trained 
on it, it would be similarly protective. Unboiled gastai 
is very long before it becomes dry, and is not affected by 
wet ; soft soap, on the other hand, is washed away bj 
rain, and its surface hardens in dry weather. 



THE HUIIT-GAEDEN. 
Hakbit Fncrrs. — The necessities of this period re- 

Juire that we offer a passing notice on most of our oal- 
oor fruits ; and our remarks although brief, are desert- 
ing immediate attention. 

Apples.— Those who are troubled with the Amelia* 
blight, will find it making unusual progress at tbis 
period. We believe that nothing is lietter than spirits 
of turpentine, which must be applied with a small-headed 
brush. Much care is necessary in the operation, for if 
flowers, tic, grow near the affected tree, a clumsy 
operator may do much harm by want of care. Moreover, > 
the operations of the brush must be confined, as muuhu ' 

Eossible to the precise spot where the blight is located; , 
>r wo would not have our readers suppose that trees I 
may be daubed over at random with so powerful a me- | 
dicament. The application is best made by a young | 

eerson, for the various and quick contortions of the i 
ody necessary, in order to hunt out the woolly littli 
rascals, ore not adapted to unbending frames of old 
labourers ; and it is seldom the work is well carried out 
by these. 

The amateur who has apple-trees of choice kutdi | 
under a course of training, should now look sharp Ml 
once a week, in order to guide refractory young shoots 
into the place intended for them, whatever the mode of 
training. By these means the trellis may he covered in I 



half tho time ; for many a shoot may bo mads available | 
i by timely training, which otherwise would be thinned 
{ away amid the confusion which is sure to arise, if the i 
, disbudding and general spring regulation should get ia ' 
J arrears. Again, it is necessary to keep the root action 
under a proper control, for when this is too violent th* 
, trees speedily become unmanageable, and barrenness to' 
a few years is the sure result ; such barrrenness lasting i 
! until the greedy tree has somewhat exhausted tho soil- , 
, And herein is manifest the extreme folly of making soil* ; 
too rich, or too deep, for a dwarfing system ; there is" ' I 
I only a reckless waste of good compost in the origin* 1 
formation, but an annual loss for a length of time «"' \ 
tailed on the unfortunate proprietor, besides the erf** 
laboiir, and, not least, the chagrin at disappointed effor** 
It will soon be known whether there is a good " set 
of fruit; if it should prove over abundant, let it, by **~ 
means, receive a judicious thinning in time, the eit£>* 
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f this to be regulated by (lie energies and age of die I 
ewe. If any young and choice trees set fruit before | 



incites thick with a most economical material, , 
from old linings, composed of one-third ! 



ommencing a free growth, let nearly all the fruit bo stable manure, and tliree-parts~of trco'or shrub leav. 
tripped off, merely leaving one or two to prove the On this, immediately it is spread, we give a regular flood- 



ind. The exultation of so 



ind no wonder, the very foundation of their constitution 
b undermined before they have fairly acquired sound 
rood. 

Apricots. — Much attention will be requisite at this 
leriod, both as to stopping, thinning the fruit, training, 
md hand-picking the caterpillars, the offspring of the 
ed-bar moth, which has been full; described in Number 
rj, page 252, of The Cottac.e Gardekeb. Stopping 
oust be attended to most assiduously, not only in order 
bat the resources of the tree be not drawn from their 
iroper channels, but also that the true blossom-buds for 
iha ensuing year be not shaded ; for, as we have before 
ibserved, the apricot, coming as it does from the 
brightest climes of the East, needs not tbe shade of su- 
wrfluous spray in our murky climate. We know not 
aow our neighbours have fared, but we have a capital 
aop; and, perhaps, six times more have swelled off just 
oeneath tbe broad coping than on other portions of 
he wall. Indeed, almost every blossom seems to hare 
»t in that situation, thus evincing the propriety of pro- 
tection. Thinning for tarts, therefore, must have due 
tttention, withdrawing all the small or crippled fruit 
where to spare, or those lodged between the shoots and 
[he wall. The thinning must be done by degrees, for 
ifter so severe a frost as we experienced in March, it is 
not improbable that much of the fruit which even appears 
to swell freely may have been wounded, and if so, will 
turn yellow when tbe stoning process is proceeding, 
which is a severe crisis with most fruits, especially if 
onusual vicissitudes of weather occurred during the 
blossoming period. 

Training must be duly attended to. The apricot is 
rather precocious in its growth, and the pinching of 
robbers, and tbe direction of the necessary shoots, re- 
quire timely attention. 

In picking the caterpillars, there is no better plan than 
uncoiling the foliage, where the lodgments shew the 
enemy has established his quarters, and crushing him 
a his den. Those who think this too tedious, may just 
iquecze the coils flat with the thumb and two foremost 
augers; a little practice will soon enable the operator 
c perceive at a touch where the rogue lies. This 
alter, however, is a sadly mutilating plan, and as "there 
tre no gains without pains," according to Dr. Franklin, 
et us advise our amateur friends to act like men of 
nettle in this affair. 

Black Currants. — Now is the time when, by a little 
Terse ver'ance, a crop of this useful fruit maybe ensured, 
tt has before been observed, that they cannot withstand 
drought, there is therefore no alternative but to water 
" i liberally, on all soils not naturally 



A coating of half rotten manure, which gardeners 
term mulching, is of eminent service ; indeed, were we to 
cultivate them extensively for market, we should make 
• point of applying a top dressing of this kind every 
blossoming season. The moment they are out of blossom 
i heavy demand takes place on the roots ; and coincident 
with this, the aphides so manage matters as to bo pre- 

C" to attack the plant at the very period in which the 
could best dispense with their services. Hence, 
if drought occurs, the sap by a higher amount of ola- 
Wation liecomes less watery, and the whole plant be- 
comes a prey to these devouring little pests, which in- 
crease in power and rapacity in proportion to the 
necessities of the plant 
We have this week coated over the roots of our bushes 



seldom take any further trouble o< 
o syringe them with soap-suds, two \ 
, when justoutof hlossom. Indeed, i 
but for this much pains, our land is so sandy that we 
should not gather a gallon from scores of bushes ; as it I 
is, we generally ensure a good crop. ' 

Sthawberriks. — Here, again, the water-pot must be 
active, if drought ensues; no fruit is more injured by 
continued drought, and none more benefited by a 
timely and liberal application of water. Previously to 
tbe commencement of watering, all weeds should have 
been carefully eradicated, for the runners will shortly be 
out. Again, mulching is very beneficial to the straw- 
berry, but such is notobbged to be rotten manure. The 
term mulching, we own, is an indefinite thing ; let us 
hope that The Cottage Gardeners' Dictionary, which 
will shortly appear, will pave the way to a universal 
language in gardening — a thing much wauted. Straw- 
berries should always have something put beneath them 
at this period, to keep the fruit clean, and to permit the 
air to circulate freely, in order to dispel all uiouldincsa 
and rot, should a bad summer occur. Clean straw (from 
the original application of which they perhaps derived 
their name) is most efficient for the purpose. Straw 
timely aud properly applied is at once a protector of 
the fruit, and serves the purpose of a mulch, or, in other 
words, it is a screen, and has the effect of retaining mois- 
ture a long time in the soil beneath it. Jt intercepts 
the solar rays, and also prevents the radiation of heut, 
which latter not only carries off tbe ground heat at 
night, and at all periods when the soil is warmer than 
the atmosphere, but carries also moisture with it, thus 
robbing at once the soil of its warmth and its moisture. ' 

Care, however, must be taken to guard against tnity, 
especially if badly thrashed straw be used ; for such we 
have known to attract a host of these rogues, before 
the straw had been down half a dozen days. It is best, 
therefore, to commence trapping or poisoning the mo- 
ment the straw is placed. This we always do. I 

The Plcji and Cherry. — The blue or purple aphides 
will soon he at work on the young wood. TYe have 
already adverted to syringing with tobacco water ; the 
latter may he applied lien: just as with the peach. : 
Where, however, time is no ohject, it is a very j;ood plan I 
to take a bowl of tobacco liquor aud bend lite young 
shoots betimes into it, over head ; this will clean them 
for the season. We have cleansed ours tolerably well 
in former times, by syringing the trees with soap-suds, : 
and then throwing dust oil over the trees until they | 
were encased in it, but it is a somewhat dirty plan. 

DwuL'DDlso and Stopping. — Nearly all kinds of fruits 
under a course of training will require particular atten- 
tion between this period and Midsummer, as to these 
processes. We would strongly recommend every amateur 
to provide himself with a parr of 3fr. Turners pruning 
mhson, which are the handiest and most efficient article 
we hare ever seen. Wo carry a small pair constantly 
in the waistcoat pocket. His address is, "' Necpsenil, 
Sheffield." _ R. Errikgios. 

THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

MrsiT.Li.ANKOLS 1' lower- iiorj>e r. — After saying so 
much about summer flower-beds in masses of one colour, 
and before resuming the subject with reference to mis- 
cellaneous and spring flower-beds. I shall give a me- 
morandum of plants in flower on a long border here, on 
the first of the present May ; and I iuicnd to kill two 
birds with one atone from behind this memorandum. 
In the first place it will prove, that a great show may be 
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made in the spring, and indeed, at most seasons, with 
a very few plants judiciously selected. Secondly, il 
will shew that we ave not altogether wedded to the 
massing system here, as some might infer from my 

This spring border is one hundred and twenty five 
yards long, is not much out of a straight line, and is 
divided into two equal lengths by some statuary. The 
width occupied by the spring flowers is from four to 
five feet, but the whole border is twenty feet wide in the 
narrowest part, and is used for many kinds of tall flower' 
ing plants, which cannot ho used profitably in beds, and 
is, moreover, an excellent nursery for choice new shrubs 
for the first two or three years. The first few feet of it 
next to the grass, is devoted entirely to spring bulb* 
and a few other plants, but the great bulk ol the horde 
in occupied by such bulbs as have been forced here for 
the last ten years, awl which have so increased on 
hands, that somo of the varieties of early tulips and 
hyacinths are now planted by the hundred ; and it may 
be worth while to mention that some of these have been 
now in the border five years without beiug disturbed, 
and three or four kinds of hyacinths have in that time 
degenerated to look like wild ones, while all the rest have 
improved every year, and this season some of them have 
the finest flowers I over saw any where. 

The depth of toil in the border is full two feet, with 
very dry bottom, and the soil is a compost made o 
purpose, one-half of which is the natural dry sandy soil 
of the place, and the rest a soft spongy kind of peat, 
leal-mould, and such vegetable refuse as one finds where 
the " rubbish heap " is made, or where all the refuse 
from the garden is wheeled to. 

Management of Bulbs. — About this time in May, 
■ each year, the bulla which wero forced lost winter I 
collected from whore they have been kept from cold 
winds since they wero out of flower, and are taken to this 
border. Then the tulips are set down nest to the tulip 
patches already in the border, the hyacinths and nar- 
cissus t lie same, until all aro disposed of iu their classes; 
but us no tallies or names arc kept in the border, and the 
plants are out of bloom by this time, the planter has no 
guide lioiv to plant the bulbs according to their colour, 
or their height, or their time of flowering. Koine varieties 
flower three weeks earlier or later than the great bulk of 
the family. All that the planter is required to do, is to 
plant kind with kind. Now. this is a very odd way of 
planting, but it answers extremely well, and is the 
simplest way for gardener? in large places, where things 
of this nature arc liable to be overlooked while in a 
dormant slate ; but I must explain. Wo shall say, that 
in 1815 a largo quantity of these spring bulbs were 
collected liomall parts of the establishment, and planted 
in this border iu patches, from three to five bulbs being 
set in a patch, and sometimes more where there was a 
good stock of that sort, and sometimes one bulb only 
could be sot to begin a patch, and all wero planted ac- 
cording tii their height, the lowest being iu the front 
row, and from eighteen inches to two feet was ullowed 
between the patches. In May laid, the Forced bulbs of 
that season were planted on this bolder " kind to kind," 
that is, all the tulips wero planted in rings round the 
former patches of tulips, awl quite closo to them, and 
tho oilier bulbs the same, so that nci more patches could 
ho counted than in the former season. In after years 
the same plan was followed, and now some of the 
patches have from twelve to fourteen bulbs in each, and 
in a few more years, if this system is pursued, many of 
the patches will meet. Now. it easily may bo imagined 
what nn odd mixture of colours these patches produce 
when thoy are nil in bloom. A stranger would remark 
— 'hiug ""vticiihir in a border of hyacinths planted thus 
■■.y tliui -.■'■ "''"'o iu a patch was of one colour, I 



but, looking at the five years' accumulation of early 
tulips thus planted in rings, and in detached groups, cc 
patches, the appearance might well surprise him. In 
the centra of a patch of tulips are three single I 'an TM , 
bulbs in bloom, not more than four inches high ; then ■ 
ling of Prince dt Ligne, a pure yellow, single, and seven 
inches high ; then a ring of Rex rvbrortim, or King of the 
reds, a double dark red flower, as large as a fist, and u 
top-heavy as to need the support of a stake ; after that i 
ring of the Golden Standard, scarlet and gold; Sojd 
Standard next, silver and crimson ; and so forth, Not 
that the rings are planted in the way I put them 
but evory ring is of one kind of bulb, and tiie different 
kinds of bulbs, as tulips, hyacinths, to., are thus kept 
regularly apart, and tliat is all we aim at. The plan 
was first begun to save some of the beat sorts of forced 
bulbs for cut-flowers, but it has answered so well, and is 
so simple, and takes up so little time, that it has risen 
to the dignity of " a mixed herbaceous border.™ If *e 
choose to make use of them, there ore many scores of 
bulbs iu this border that may be forced again, but the; 
answer so well for spring flowers, that we shall be loth 
to disturb them until they get more crowded. 

Now, the idea that it is necessary to take up tulips, 
hyacinths, and such bulbs, every year, is quite wrong- 
Such a system is only a matter of convenience for the 
salesmen ; the only use that it can be to private growers 
is, that unless the soil suits them one year, it can be 
changed for them the next. Indeed, the late Dean of 
Manchester, Dr. Herbert, who knew more about the 
difforeut families of bulbs than all the best gardeners i 
England put together, assorted, long since, that it was i 
groat use to many of the more delicate bulbs to be di 
turbed as little as possible, if the soil suited them; an 
that ho found when the patches of bulbs increased In 
their own offsets to such a degree as to squeeze each 
other, they (lowered best ; and the reason lie assigned for 
this was, that bulbs so congregated helped to drain the 
soil around them more perfectly than they could A> 
in detached bulbs in the usual way. Bulbs, like some 
of the Ixia tribe, which are renewed annually from 
beneath tho old bulbs, and thus deepen themselves in 
the soli every year more and more, will not come in 
under this rule ; but we aro now only considering such 
as are commonly called Dutch bulbs. 

I have got another crochet into my head, which w» 
suggested by my experience with this very border, and 
it is this, that we are all wrong about potting these 
bulbs in October, so as to be more ready for removal at 1 
this season to get the beds rcudy for the summer crops. I 
aud that the old plan of taking up tbe bulbs carefully \ 
is tbe best after all ; aud I shall save a thousand pots 
every year by this single stroke, aud have better flowera 
both in the bulb beds and in this border than I have 
yet bad; and this is the way I shall go to work: — As 
soon as the beds are cleared in the autumn, those bed* 
intended for spring bulbs shall be forthwith trenched full 
two feet deep, and 1 shall suppose the beds to have been 
well manured with some suitable compost last spring, 
and that a crop of summer flowers has eaten up tbe 
strongest parts of this manuring, or, say, those parts 
that would now be disagreeable to our bulbs if the com- 

Eost were laid on in October. Well, by trenching the 
eds, the remains of the last spring-dressing will tho- 
roughly be mixed with the soil, and be thus rendered so 
mild and congenial for the bulbs, that they will root into 
it with great freedom ; and it needs no prophet to fore- 
tell, that the more roots we have in a healthy pasture, 
tbe finer our bulb flowers will be. When the bloom is 
in May, aud we seo a chance of a dull or rainy 
day or two. the whole of the bulbs will bo taken up 
most carefully with a garden-fork, without breaking a- 
siugie root if possible, then laid on their sides in a bar— 
"" »• basket, and token to tho long border, then with ■■> 
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len trowel deep cuts will bo mode outside tbc old j 
hes, and tbo new comers will be planted in theso j 
b, without in any way cramping their roots. The 
ss of the old patches will bold up those of the I 
ly-planted bulbs on one Bide, and four little sticks I 

a string of matting will keep them up on the I 
r fide, and a good soaking of water will both settlo , 
soil about the roots and set the leaves growing, | 

as if nothing particularly had happened unto 
i. It was a happy idea in theory to suggest the 
ing of bulbs that were to bo removed before their 
rth could be finished, but in practice it is not nearly 
ood, or even attended with so little trouble, as 
old plan when carefully performed ; but, formerly, 
>lo did not understand the value of leaves as we 
now taught, and all they did in May was to grub 
iheir tulips, hyacinths, and other bulbs, when it 
time to " put out" the summer plants, carry them 

reserve border, and lay tboin in by " the heels," 
a other words, cut a shallow trench across the bor- 
and lay down the bulbs in the trench with their 
ss leaning down on one side, and, in some instances, 
; flat on the earth, and, as a matter of course, a few 
uns of this rude treatment finished them. I have no 
i to detail experiments I made for tho last three 
i to establish all this to my own satisfaction, but 
ng strongly recommended the use of pots, I as firmly 

advise the latter and more simple mode. A handy 

may take up a bed of hyacinths or tulips, nacissus, 
such like bulbs tomorrow, without injuring thorn a 
ter so much as they would be if their roots were 
iped in little pots all the spring; but after replant- 
tbem in rows, south and north, on a sunny border, 
im hold up the leaves in their natural position, by 
ing a string up on each side of tho row fastened to 
s, and then, if that does not hold them properly, let 
r strings be passed at short intervals across, between 
;wo strings : but see that the leaves are not bundled 
ther, so as to exclude the sun and air from tbom. 
t week, I shall give the snmmor management of this 
ler with a list of tbo bulbs in it. D. Be aton. 



of a ten-shilling geranium plant is not to bo slighted at 
any time ; autumn and spring, however, are the best 
periods for striking these fancy geraniums, and so for as 
present and ultimate success are concerned, the spring \ 
is better than the autumn; not but fine plants may be 
produced from autumn-struok plants, as from some of ( 
the free growing kinds we have bad plants as largo as | 
that desired by our correspondent in tho following 
summer; but then there is greater risk of failures and 
disappointments. The reason of this is owing to the 
difference in habit of these plants when contrasted witli 
tho other favourite, but more succuleut-stemmcd ge- 
raniums. Jn tho ease of tho latter, it is requisite, both 
for the ensuring of tbo breaking of the old plant when 
cut down, and also for tho producing of healthy young 
plants from the cuttings, that the shoots should be well 
matured, by exposure to sun and air, and a diminished 
supply of water for some time previously. Fancy gerani- 
iims,rromtheirprofusionofbloBsoin,thcircompactgrowth, 
and less succulent stems, require less of this maturing be- 
fore tho cuttings are removed ; but if no attention to ma- 
turing the wood is given, then, in all likelihood, many of 
tho cuttings will damp oft' at once : and oven when they 
strike root they can only bo preserved during the winter 
by keeping them in the most favourable circumstances, 
where all danger 'of damp and a stagnant atmosphere 
— provided against, by the ability to maintain when 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
MCCY G uraniums. — A correspondent (!'. II*. 7'J in- 
es how he is to grow these beautiful and interesting 
ts, " such as Anais, Queen Victoria, Ibraham Pacha, 
uetki, Brine ile Francait, Bouquet tout fait, &a. ; the 
for inserting the cuttings; the soil; the tem- 
ture, top and bottom (if requisite) : if to be cut down 
ther geraniums in the autumn ; when to place tbom 
teir nowering'pots ; tho most approved form to train 
io as to get them large, say from eighteen to twenty- 
inches in diameter, and one mass of bloom ; the 
;ulty consisting in the facts, that the plants root so 
h at the bottom of tbo pot, with very few roots at 
rides, and show bloom in the earliest stages, when | 
plants are extremely small, and whon the bloom j 
i are pinched oil' again forming them, instead of i 
;th ana wood," As it has boon deemed necessary ; 
something more than a passing notice to these 
ers in the correspondents' column should bo given, I ! 
1 l>e happy to render any littlo assistance in my j 
er. merely premising that as there aro npw many ! 
t ti fill varieties which I have not yet grown, the 
iments I may make will be freely open to emondations ' 
i those coadjutors and friends who may have bad 
o kinds under their direct cultivation. I shall on- , 
■our to meet the case, by making the inquiries the j 
ind work of my remarks ; and I 

irst. The time in tehich to take oft' and i inert the ■ 
Ingt. — This may be effected at any period. A cutting , 



band, the wood of the cutting is over-matured, that is, if 
its .juices are highly elaborated, there is a likelihood that 
its organized material will bo developed more in the pro- 
duction of bloom than of wood buds. This is still more 
likely to be the caso if the young plants have been 
itarved during cold weather in winter, by being shut up 
and covered for days in cold pits. The diminutivn cha- 
racter, instead of being accidental, has now become 
constitutional. Tho stom from being hard, and having 
its juices so thoroughly inspissated, is quite incompetent 
to act as tho vehicle for the transmission of fluids that 
would he necessary for a large-headed plant. As roots 
and branches act and re-act, relatively and co-relativcly. 
upon each other, tho stunted head is attended with few 
and diminutive root feeders. Of all stunted plants, there 
is nothing more discouraging than a stunted geranium. 
Tbo cutting ofT the flowers, as our correspondent has 
done, will only prove a slight palliation of the evil— 
though when persovored in, and other points of good 
culture arc attended to, fine plants ultimately may be 
gained. What would be good culture for free-growing 
plants, however, will not suit these stunted gentlemen : 
light ricli soil is the thing in which they generally I 
delight; but until you set tbc stuntedncss adrift, you ] 
must use only the light, abjure the rich; employ small 
pots well drained, and keep tho plants in a closer atmo- 
sphere than usual. Your object would sooner bo gained 
by taking off a cutting or two, just in that state when 
tho wood is neither soft nor thoroughly indurated. 
Properly treated it will soon shoot ahead of the old 
plant Cutting tho plant down to tho surface of the . 
soil, if it has got any roots of consequence, will also be j 
attended with more success than doctoring the stunted 
head. The plant should be kept close, rather diy than 
damp, until the fresh shoots appear ; then shaken mil, 
and re-potted in the usual way. Foresters aiv well 
aware of the benefit of acting upon this principle ; they 
do not stand picking and cutting the miserable twigs of 
a stunted young oak, that scarcely gets larger by inches 
in a twelvemonth; they cut it off eloso to tho ground, 
and in a year or two they have a clean luxuriant plant. 
such as the original would never have been. Cuttings 
taken off in July or August, stopped when struck, potted 
into small pots, stopped and repotted again in October, 
and potted again in early spring, will inako nice little 
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bushy flowering plants the first Bummer; but if large 
fine plants are wanted, growth rather than bloom inust 
be encouraged, by stopping and keeping the plants rather 
shaded, pinching back the tops, or cutting them down ; 
removing the most of the soil, or only a portion, and 
repotting in July and August, just as the varieties arc 
slow growing or the reverse, and early line blooming 
plants will be obtained for spring and summer. 

As wo have said, however, we prefer spring-struck 
cuttings, as there is comparatively little dauger of them 
getting into a stunted habit, and scarcely a cutting will 
tail of being made into a plant, while time will be saved. 
Cuttings may then be obtained from thinnings of the 
young t shoots on established plants; or, better still, an 
old plant stopped in the autumn, should be left on pur- 
pose. It will stand comparatively hard treatment during 
the winter, but in February or March it should bo put 
gradually into a moist atmosphere, and a temperature 
of from 45° to .Vi°, or a few degrees more. As soon aa 
the young shoots are from one and a half to three inches 
iu length they should be taken oil' close to tho stein and 
properly treated ; tho strongest would bloom in the open 
air hi summer if desirable; if potted, stopped, and re- 
potted in August, they would make nice little flowering 
plants during the winter, if a temperature not less than 
ifj° ia then given them, with fresh air'. Similar plants — 
having their flower-buds removed, the points of the 
shoots pinched out, the shoots themselves trained into 
the desired shape, and repotted in September— will make 
nice flowering plants in spring and summer. For the 
end of summer and autumn others should be repotted 
in March and April. 

Soil, and afeir matter* essential to succesi in propagating. 
— The soil should be light and sandj,free from worms 
and insects; one part peat, one part leaf-mould, ouehalf 
part loam, one part pure sand, will answer admirably, 
with just an additional dusting of silver sand upon the 
surface ; such a compost will neither be too close nor 
too open. If mere soil, 4c, were present, tho air would 
obtain too freo an access to the base of tho cutting 
when the compost became dry, and then tho opposite 
evil would ensue from the moisture remaining too long 
around the cutting after watering, causing it to mould 
and decay. A similar eifect would bo produced by in- 
serting cuttings, as some do, wholly in taml ; enough of 
air then would not be admitted, and thus a shanking-ofl' 
would be liable to ensue, for the circumstances that 
would ensure the safety of a hard-wooded cutting would 
ruin a soft-wooded geranium. Then, if tho cuttings arc 
inserted into pots, these pots should be half filled with 
drainage, and the remaining portion with different layers 
of tho prepared compost, reserving the fiucst for the 
surface. Before inserting the cuttings the pots should 
hove been previously well watered, and the moisture 
allowed to drain away, as most of the waterings after- 
wards had better consist of sprinklings from the syringe. 
In early autumn, when the weather is still warm, and 
the suu's rays powerful, little or nothing in the shape 
of bottom-heat will be required; but the cuttings should 
bo placed at such a distance from tho glass that they 
may enjoy the direct, though diffused, rays of light ; this 
will prevent the necessity of shading much to prevent 
flagging. Tho more direct though somewhat diffused 
light thoy will stand, the sooner will roots bo pro- 
truded, and tho more sturdy and healthy will the plants 
become. Of course they would require to be placed 
nearer the glass as the power of tho sun declines. Every 
hours' shading, however necessary it bo at times, is jnst 
so fur encouraging the mere expansion upwards of what 
is contained in the cutting, without doing much for 
encouraging the protrusion of roots. In sunny weather 
thoy will require to bo kept close, and receive frequent 
sprinklings from tho syringe, to lessen their powers of 
evaporating their juices, but at night and morning air 



may be given, and Hie sashes at times wholly round 
When propagating in spring the same course it 
adopted, with one or two exceptions. First, e 
presence of sun at that period is not so mneh 
depended on as in the autumn, the cuttings should bt 
placed pretty near the glass, and shading in bright 
weather resorted to when necessary, as otherwise, in low 
continued dull weather, tbecuttingswouldbecomeweJi 
and spindled. And, secondly, as the cuttings had Ura 
slightly forced before their removal from their nw' 1 
plant, a little mild bottom-heat, of from BO" to 80°, w 
bo of great service to them, giving them a top tempen- 
ture of from 30' to 00°. These, as we have alreMh; 
hinted, are the circumstances under which the finest 
plants are most easily produced. B. r'isi 

(To be continued.) 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

STOVE PLANTS. 

.Eschysanthus.— In the whole range of the floral 
kingdom, there arc no plants cultivated for elegance led 
beauty that are more striking in appearance than the 
species that constitute the genus .Eschy nan thus. The 
most of them possess at least two of the grand pro- 
perties that all plants worth cultivating ought to have; 
our readers, no doubt, will remember them — handsome 
flowers, fine foliage, and an agreeable fragrance. Too 
of those the ^schynanthi possess in an eminent degree, 
namely, beautiful flowers, and handsome deep green 
foliage. Besides, this genus possesses another property 
to recommend it to tho favourable notice of cultivators: 
a considerable number of the species will grow ia 
baskets, or tied by the roots in a ball of moss, or vita 
fastened to a block of wood covered with moss. In tb* 
nursery at Pine-apple Place, there is now a plant of 
JEachgnanthxu ramoristimut, or parasiticus, fastened to a 
block of wood, two feet long, covered with moss. The 
plant completely hides the block, and has on it more 
than 100 heads of its fine, scarlet, and dark onthered 
blossoms. Again, jT-lschynauthm xebritttu has its leave* 
beautifully barred with crimson, while M. ducolor has 
the under side of its leaves coloured with the richest 
crimson-purple. When: hung up either in a basket, oroD 
a log, the leaves show off to great advantage. Another 
property these charming plants possess is, that or* 
account of their trailing flexible branches, they answer 
extremely well to train round a balloon-shaped tiellis- 
(,'ultivBted in this style, we have seen specimens three 
feet high, and two feet through, covered with fine foliage, 
and iu due season completely covered also with their 
beautiful tube-shaped scarlet and crimson flowers. All 
these charming and useful properties are sufficient to 
recommend this genus to the notice of every one pos- 
sessing even the smallest stove. 

Propagation. — These plants may he propagated both 
by seeds and cuttings. Seedlings, however, do not come 
into flower so soon us cuttings, and as seeds are not cer- 
tain to be produced, wo shall first describe the method of 
increasing by cuttings. Fill a pot, or pots, of a size to fit 
the cutting bell-glasses, with proper drainage, light com- 
post, and an inch of pure white sand at the top ; give 
this a gentle watering to make it firm ; then take cut- 
tings of half-ripened wood, cut them into two or three- 
inch lengths, niui ofi' the lower leaves, leaving a leaf, 
or, at the most, two leaves at the top ; then insert them 
with a small stick into tho sand, placing the leaves in- 
wards, so as not to touch the glass. Then place the 
cutting pots either under hund-glasses upon a heated 
surface, or, what is better, plunge them in a bark-bed. 
They will soon put forth roots, and should then be potted 
oft' into small pots ; put under hand-glasses till they are 
established, when they may be gradually hai-dened-off. 
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I the light and air. The Lest time to propagate is 
'spring; this allows time for a second potting, 
i plants become strong and busby by the autumn. 
re frequently had plants flower the spring follow- 
t have been thus raised. 

■■management. — When plants are.a year old, they 

a right ei/.e to plane in baskets to be suspended 
e roof, either of the store or orchid house. The 

may lie made of various materials, and of vari- 
ns. We prefer, as in the case of orchidaceous 

to make them of wood ; crooked branches of 
ike curious fantastic baskets very suitable for 
lauts. Those who wish for neater baskets, may 
lem made of copper wire, or even of iron wire 
inted. When the baskets are ready for use, hoe 
rst with moss, and then till them with a light 
mpost ; make a hole in tbe middle, and place 
at in it. If the branches stand up too much, 
hem down with small neat pegs, so as to spread 
aches equally on every side of the basket. They 
irally pendent, and will afterwards hang down of 
ives. During the summer, let tlieui have- free 
i of water to encourage liberal growth, but do 
■w them to produce flowers, as that will weaken 
groKth must be the great desideratum the first 
In winter, keep them rather dry and cool; this 
re them a rest; and the year following, if all be 
hey will flower most profusely, and bo really 
me objects. 

u choose to grow any on blocks, and as a curi- 
js really worth while, procure a piece of the branch 
«, cover it with green flakes of moss, tying it on 
iall copper wire ; then take one, or two, or even 
lants (of different kinds if you will) and fasten 

the block, covering their roots with more moss, 
ig them to the wood with more copper wire. If 
aches are long and hang down loose, tie them up 
branch with more copper wire ; aftor this they 
aire no more care, excepting duly syringing and 
lally dipping in tepid water. By this treatment 

II form very beautiful objects. 

iriucipal way, however, of cultivating these beau- 
unts is in pots. To effect this to perfection it 

necessary to grow them on fast and strong by 
is treatment, that is, frequently repotting in light 
npost till they an: large enough to place a trellis 
li to tie them : this trellis may either be formed 
ruder rods of willow or ha/el, or, if the cultivator 

to go to the expense, any wireworker will make 
y size or pattern, 
ollowiug ale the species best adapted for baskets 

tchijiianlhua Lobbiantu; dark scarlet. 
„ pukher major ; scarlet. 

ramoahsimut ; ditto. 
„ Boschianua ; ditto. 

„ nidicaHt; ditto. 

„ grandiflimit ; orange scarlet. 

„ zebrinus ; the flowers are not showy, 

but the foliage is beautiful. 
„ discoter ; ditto ditto, 

icxt arc best grown in pots tied to a trellis — 
lehj/Hantkiu mwiatui; rich crimson. 

„ loujiflorue : orange scarlet. 

iib method they may all bo grown excepting 
juilhas speciotm ; this is an upright, stout 
; species, flowering at the end of each shoot in 
i of seven or eight flowers, of the finest orange 
This is the finest of the whole genus, and ought 
every stove, however small. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

avc at length really fine weather, and the nma- 
■ist will take advantage of it to assist nature as 



much as possible in bringing these flowers to the greatest 
perfection. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses may now be potted, the 
former in rich, light compost, and the latter in one with 
rather more loam in it. Now is tbe time, when the 
potting is being done, to increase them ; take off all 
rooted offsets, and such as are pretty strong pot into 
4-inch pots, but small ones may be put two, three, or 
four into the same sized pots, placing them close to the 
sides, at equal distances. When they are all potted, 

filace them on the shady side of a low wall, upon a thick 
ay or of coal ashes, watering them gently in dry weather, 
and keep a good look out for slugs and other destructive 

Causations akd PieoiEES.— With a pair of sharp 
scissors clip out close all yellow leaves ; by this means 
that pest the red spider will be checked, as well as a 
neat clean appearance given to the plants. Keep them 
loosely tied to the stakes, and water freely during dry 
weather. 

Dahlias. — Towards the end of the month the strongest 
plants may bo put out into their blooming quarters ; 
they love a very rich soil and plenty of room; the situa- 
tion, if possible, should bo a sheltered but by no meaus 
a close one. PUce the stakes, firndy driven down, pre- 
viously to planting, as there is then no danger of bruising 
the roots, which might be if the stakes had to be driven 
in some time after the dahlias were planted. To secure 
them from late frosts, which may yet come upon us, 
cover them up every night with empty garden pots. 
Protect from snails by covering tbe surface near to each 
plant with rough, sharp cool-ashes, and water some- 
times with lime-water if any slugs are observed. 

Pinks are now growing freely, and must, without 
farther delay, have sticks put to them. Pipings should 
be taken of the stronger plants, and put in either under 
hand-glasses, upon a gentle heat, or bo planted in pots 
filled with light soil, with one inch of sand at tlio top ; 
place them in a gentle hotbed, shading from the sun 
till they begin to grow. By raising them thus early 
strong plants are obtained for next years' bloom. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

If all our directions have been properly attended to in 
this department, there will remain at the present lime 
but little spare grouud unoccupied. 

Akoblica. — If enough has not already been secured 
for preserving, &c, apply good liquid manure pretty 
freely, in order to keep up a quick and vigorous growth, 
taking care that the seed-stalks do not make much pro- 
gress previous to their being broken out, with the ex- 
ception of one or two intended to he left for seed, as the 
plants very frequently become so much exhausted that 
some of tbcm in consequence die. 

Hekt. — Observe in due time whether the plants have 
come up regularly, if not, the plants were perhaps too 
thick, and may he taken up and transplanted very ad- 
vantageously ; but Beet should not be over thinned, as it 
is liable to become too large by such treatment to ho 
either handsome or useful. 

The Early Pea ground if planted ou sloping banks as 
previously directed, may have Dirarf Kiilaeij Beans 

Elanted to advantage on the opposite side of tlio peas, that 
y the time the peas are ready to he cleared the trench 
beans will have established themselves for a summer 
crop. The alley between each bank may then be forked- 
up and cropped with Cape hrocoli between the heaus. 

Celery. — Its growth should now be well encouraged, 
and a plentiful supply of plants in succession kept, 
pricked, and encouraged on kindly soil. The Early Cuuli- 
Jtutcer ground as soon as cleared, may at once be pre- 
pared ibr a main crop of Celery without much trouble, 
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' supposing the ground to have been well trenched 
for tlie cauliflowers, and liberally manured, as well as 
the surface kept well stirred ; and if theso matters wcro 
attended to at first nothing more will be now required 
than marking out trenches the desired width — say four 



good portion of well decomposed 
sheep, or deer dung, can bo spared, fork it in and well 
incorporate it with the soil. If these be not at hand, 
the growth of the celery may bo encouraged by appli- 
cations of liquid-manure. 

; CnnitviL, LKTrrcE, Ac— Sow small patches of Chervil 
at this season on cold or north aspects, as it is liable in 
hot weather to run too quickly to seed. Sow a little 

: Endive in succession, and continue to sow lettuce also in 

j succession on rich healthy soil, to be thinned and hoed- 
out where they arc sown, as transplanting in hot weather 
in likely (o check and cause an early starting to seed. 

. Tho Victoria Cabbage Lettuce is an excellent summer 
lettuce, as it will stand much heat without starting ; but 
for a variety of the finest flavour and handiest for an 
every day lettuce throughout the whole year, none is to 
ho compared with the Hardy Brown Cost. 

Onions. — Tho onion crop ere this should have had 
its final thinning, and every vacancy have been made 
' ' o plant in any part of the rows may 



succession ; fill up by transpluHhw | 
lay occur amongst the early son; ; 



be missing. To encourage 



there is room or convenience U 
I drag. 



growth, 



rABSLEY — 
any vacancies that may 

encourage its growth hy applications of liquid- 
or dredginga of chimney-Boot in showery weather. TV 
old parsley now started for seed, if intended to nam 
for seed, should have a cutting out, leaving noplints 
but such as are of Hie first-rate curled quality. ! 

Routine Work. — Sow the early Stone-Dutch or Seite/ 
American Turnips in succession of email patches, or 
single drills, where ground is not plentiful, fyiuri, j 
Sahafij, and Scorzonera, should be duly thinned, «nd 
the ground between the drills at all times kept loose bj 
frequent hocings and surface-stirring. \ 

Mushroom-beds should be made in succession in shidj 
quiet situations, such as sheds, cellars, or eaves; old 
beds getting exhausted should be arrested by alight 
sprinklings of liquid-manure, applied, or course, in 1 1 
tepid state, and with a fine-rosed watering-put, nd ' 
brewed from cow, shcop, or deer's dung. 

Melons should, in every stage of fruit-swelling, be i 
also encouraged by applications of liquid-manure, tiling i 
care that too many of them are not allowed to swell off ■ 

Ridge Cucumbers should be kept protected at night, : 
whilst the nights remain so cold and uncertain; with ] 
us, in Devonshire, the frost has been intense— now, in : 
the middle of May, at 1 a.m., everything drooping iri 
ice bouud. The month of May has been, thus far, out 
of the most unfriendly to vegetation that we era re- 
membered — ten severe frosty mornings occuring during 
the first fourteen days. Jasikb Barkes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INl'OEMATION. 
BOA P— CANDLES— SCGAfi. 



Eg the aulhnreto 
I It is advisable to lay in almost all articles of general 
consumption in large quantities, because they are always 
cheaper when purchased by tho half or quarter cwt. 
Even in a town where even-thing can he sent for as it 
is wanted, and in the smallest quantity, it is far bettor 
to lay in a store of some particular tilings, on account 
of the saving in price. The only objection to this plan 
that can be offered — and it is, indeed, a very great one — 
is, that abundance is liable to cause waste and extra- 
vagance, by tempting us to exceed the quantities we 
have assigned for weekly or daily consumption. Now 
this is a point upon which wo mag act wisely and eco- 
nomically if ue chose. If a lady will carefully and accu- 
rately weigh out from her own store-room, with her 



hands, every morning, c 



o a week, which is perhaps 



a better period, the quantity allowed of every article, it 

matters not how large the stock in hand may be; but 

"ilcss this is strictly done, and unless she scrupulously 

^iinrd against c\tra-lil>rrality, she will find herself a 

"""'derable loser at the close of the year. She must 

.<j W herself to run to the store-room for a " little 

>" ."-"■," or oven " one extra spoonful of tea." if the 

.^r.. tlies run low. These are little things, I 

m ! •"le tilings swell into largo things ifprac- 

■*» ; mid although a spoonful of tea in tho 

■oticeil, yet the diver ninntW allowance 

-l much before it* time, if tins is iu- 

(v.. " ^"qaing those only who arc really 

KMii, luygl^ii « livo on *>arrow means, and 

tout da, J thcrefoi *■" * "lologizo for the 



i e i™, 



-fii^ 
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<f* My Flowers." 

guided by prudence, and not parsimony ; and whatert* I 
springs from principle can never be called mean. I 

Tea, sugar, candles, oatmeal, Scotch barley, pea*' I 
rice, Ac, may all be laid in in quantities ; but the? \ 
should be kept in a cool, dry place. Heat and dupy 
are both injurious, but of tho two extremes damp t 9 
the worst. 

Soap should not be bought in very large quantities, 
because a great deal of Its goodness is lost by hmg 
keeping. This is opposed to the generally received 
opinion, and to every Household Directory ; but ll*"' 
advice was given by a respectable and experience*' 
grocer, and it has been tested, and found correct ' 
out into proper sized pieces, with a wire, and allowed **? 
stand in an airy place for three weeks or a month, itwi.W 
he in a much better state for use than if kept until «J' 
tho oily property is exhausted, in which case it is lit* 
washing with apiece of stick. It must not dry quickly 
Itut slowly, or it will crack. 

The longer candles arc kqit the better; two years w£l 
not ho too long. An airy, cool, dry place is best fc> 
them ; the least warmth softens and spoils them. Th&l 
should be laid in in March or October. Summer-mad' 
caudles are never so firm and good as those made S ■ 
cold weather; end if they can be kept for some montfr* 
before they ore used so much the better. The price *^ 
candles and soap rise and fall together ; tho chand)^ 
can always inform his customers when a rise in price * 
expected ; and if the stock in the store-room is lessenirv I 
it is best to renew it before the regular time, when the:*"* 
™ " probability of tho article becoming dearer. 

■fi, ".« if.-f.il mould candles for parlour use •.*" 
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Jiorl-Jbur.' ,* they are not too toll for comfort, rigid forbearance in sugar, as indeed in every thing thai, 

i gives a better light tlian that of long thin may be called a superfluity, and non-essential to the 

itcheu use " dips" of ten to the pound, or support of life. We use so many things from habit that 

are the best sue. Eight? have been tried, are really not required, that it needs some little thought 

licker candle, but they do not burn an hour to determine what is a Decenary and lawful article of 

; kitchen, and therefore do not go so far. food. If we gave out attention to this from an honest 

s use oil in preference to caudles, as being and holy principle, we should save immensely in many 

t from experience and close calculation no ways, and be able to " deal our bread to the hungry ' 

iaper than caudles, if carefully used and too, and make many a " widow's heart eing for joy." 

and so much dirt and grease is engendered Let us not save for ourselves only, but also for our 

used, that the most scrupulous cleanliness " poor brother," that we may " open our hand wide unto 

managing it. This oan rarely be reckoned him, and surely lend him sufficient for his need in that 

musehold department, and therefore candles which be wanteth." This is God's own commandment. 

y account, decidedly best. Where only 

is kept it is requisite to avoid every un- H(1T ,„ f ,, trvrrvrva wvHTTHTirvw it 

rk, and uotliing is so troublesome and so RO\AL BOTANIC SOCIETY 8 EXHIBITION AT 

:are of lamps. THE REGENT'S PARK.— Mai 8. 

mistress will look well to die management (Continued from page 101.) 

>r a great deal of waste is sometimes unin- collections or ten stove a 

Liffered, and they are an expensive item in Generally these were well groi 

book. Servants will often leave candle ends awarded to Mr. Crorford, garden 

j, and throw them thoughtlessly away when Stamford Hill. He had the best 

candlesticks. There should be a save-all to Eparrii mndifiott in the exhibition 

Stick in the house, and not an inch of ™™ i ' ft- TJrj j ft. t«K*»™Bii Wo 

d be thrown away. It is surprising how ™ B '' MHB( aft.byijft. 

s will be saved in the course of the year by ton Phi/e to Mr - Laybank, gardener to T. Maudesley, 

: the odds and ends. Even the black con- Esq Knight's Hill, Norwood. The great attraction in this 

snuffers has its use; it is excellent for ^ellent collection was a plant of 

king-glasses, well rubbed on with a piece ^S!!!^. *W!?*|i j*ft* *?,* HdB 1 f* "".ft? f* * pm -,T l 'Mi 

., 1-lj £p vi i-~_ i *l i. » rounded top. Every put, from the bottom to tbe top, wu pnnucly 

then polished off with a linen cloth. It bloomed. Too p liui wu 6 ft. high «d i ft. dUnuter. Yukwivccmri, 

id cleanses the surface of the glass with il» troined to « mind trellie end well bloomed j9jft. by 1 ft. OcmpSo- 

)ul) j e lo6mm polyxwrphum ; at ft. by 9 ft. BomMn onemono/effa ; 3 ft. bj 

verv expensivo item in the week's account. - , „ , _ , T . 

. ■ ^ ~„™ j.-. ,„„i „i„„o „, ;♦ „ni . .... aKD PaizE to Mr, Stowe, gardener to — Baker, fc.sn., 

-pt in a very dry, cool place, or it will turn „ lordb HerW . The judges awarded a prize equal with 

A great saving may be achieved by giving die ^ w fa coUecuolli fa j^ were ' aU weu , 

tea, and the right principle will be rewarded esjieeiajiy 

lie superior flavour of trie tea, as well as by Brico iHlfrmMlli . ^ at ^ 9eil »„„* pi*,, , a a. by « ft. civ 

d expenditure. This I know by my own m*w mocrophyUa i fnTbyaft, mimgmim fiwUnuutzt a a. by a ft. 

[ gave up sugar in my tea, but not in the Iwaw^Wii i|H(llt 

on principle ; I was exactly a month in 3rd 1'hizk to Mr. Dcuuet, gardener to H. W. Gilliot, Esq., 

:ouciled to the loss, and now I cannot take Clapham Common. The following were very good :— 

flee; the taste of sweetened tea is insipid Pimrira ipectautu, si ft. bj at ft. chamema cuandieriii aft.by 

MIC. Childrou should be brought up as ' "■ Bonnia anmontef^Uaj s R.b T U ft- Srkm Sinfrvmu, t ™th« 

sible without sugar, when means are small. new ' W, "" a ™"' » "■ »» '* * *-~f— W«. • *■ "7 ■ *■ 

vholesorae, as some are led to think, but it „ * 8 S,. Pb1 ? " bt !, T glve ?. * ^- Bnioa, p™jener to 

and unnecessarv ; and a great deal more is *°& ^1)^. ^, . Ua„h am Qmte equal with thelaat; m 

uddiugs and pi'es than is at all required, >t ™s a beautiful specimen of 

are very much sweeter than others, aud go JSZXffif. ^.^^ t^n^StiJULfrSJi 

nsequence ; this can only be asoertained by i ft. by ij n. Erin ptrtptcua mki, > pretty >,»■• ; i ft. by i ft. 

i. The best moist sugar should look gra- irH VtaZE to Mr . Williams, gardener to Miss Traill, 

u-kiing — not dull and dead, like sand. East Bromley. We noticed, more especially, an immense 

i are not so sweet as those from the West fiWco KMa ^ „„ b|oMMd . s ft . ^ s ft . Jm(m imJien 

Brazilian sugar has scarcely any sweetness (Apollo) ; s ft. by ■ ft. Daeiesiu lau/tlia -, 9 ft. by 91 ft. D.tftryniu 

vhite sugars should be close, and very sjiarfc- trte«Ua; 9 ft. by s) ft. 

aud powdery to the eye it is made from beet- A 4ru TnizE, equal with the last, to Mr. Malyon, gardener 

i'v inferior when used, although cheaper to to J- Brandmm, Esq., Rlacklieatli. 

: SUgar is often Mid tO be as Cheap Or Erica rntila alba, a pretty plmnt j aj ft. by 9 ft. S. BraumOKiiiav ; 2 

io end than brown; it is more elegant and <}■ >>i 'i "■ ''""»■« cu- '■(»<■« ^™r, bigb coloured, csowemv 

>le to the tutc. but ou Uriel trial it will not Lfl " T " ,CBmu; s ft ' b ' s "' ° J " odm "' *""""' "" ■ bHt «■**" 

caper, or so cheap. Gentlemen will often ? T » palxl - to Mr - Stanley, gardener to H. Bevens, Esq., 

oint very comfortably to themselves ; but if ?«I«WP. Kent. A moderattry weU grown collccUon, but some 

«ly give up the Commissariat department '" esce,lent c^Uou, espenaUy 

s, Itlunk brown sugar wih be selected when Tropmium Iwreitm s ft. by 9) ft. Erica Cmudukui i ft. by s ft. 

ock of groceries is laid in. 1'or preserves '1th Paw.i: to Mr. Yonng, gardener to J. Barroil, Esq., 

imon cheap white sugar is decidedly the Denmark Hill, who had 

t requires less boiling, less skimming, con- Pimeica iprctmbiiii,C>airo:rn<t uitifaiin, vACgtinn Rhti»in*m,+& 

is waste takes place, nnd tlie preserves keep flu""" 1 - ibitbh 

or a louger time ; those made with brown ,,,. , , , . j ^}~ J * ' »_,. ._. 

i-iii _ .■ .. u J. ho next class of nlantii that drew fun h luli'junitinii wt'i-p 

, boiled u long tiino .an t«, .pt to mould, „„ „ llKlion , rf jJJ Indll< „ ^ 

md oovor MB .o .veil. Ibna guiiton of • ,„, IlMbM in ,,,,„ rieE , Wo ^ 

gar to a pound ot Iruit is quite sumcient, 

y requires equal proportions ; but on this 

I touch in a future paper. 

commend to the nmdous economist the most flowered plants. The following were particularly fine : — 
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Azaita Laiertneiana I 5 ft. by & ft. A. purpurea taperhn ; 5 ft. by 
Oft. A. etouiietn; 4 ft. by 4 ft. if. coi-onnia ; J ft. by 5 ft. A. laterllla ; 

isD Prize to Messrs. Frozer. The judges must have 
1 1 ml some difficulty in deciding between this end Mrs. Law- 
rence's collection, they were so newly equal. 

intra purpurea niperSn ; t ft. I.y 4 ft. A. refulgent, a rich dirk 
let; i ft. by a) ft. A. tplendex*, an immense specimen. A. FieUerii, 



Beauty of Billiard, crimson ; hybrid C 
hybrid perpetual. Brenner, fine crimson 
Mnfmoioi., flesh-coloured ; Bourbon. 

Prize to Mr. Hoser, gardi 



Sireatham, 

Paul Prm 

Chim. Madai 






■I. by J ft. 



o Messrs. Lane, nurserymen, BeikhBinpstead. 
were particularly fine: — 

iBi aft. by 3 ft. A. Mien alia, very large ; S ft. by ft. 



The First Prize to that veteran, Mr. Grei'ii. A hand- 
somo well bloomed collection. 

Azalea earirgata, a very large plant, full of flower" ; ft. by 5 ft. A. 
rubra plena! 7ft.by4ft. A. IrimnpHniu,- S ft. by 4 ft. A.' Intrritia ; 
I ft. by 4 ft. 

9kd Vain: to Mr. Falconer, gardener to A. Palmer, Esq., 
Cheam. 

Azale a bianra, pure white, with ttont petals and it good font-.; 4 ft. by 
1 ft. A. eariegata, large and abundantly dowered ;( ft. by 4 ft. A. 
tptciatimma i 7 ft. by 3 ft. A. latfrilia, tstra. flne ; 9 ft. by 4 ft. 

3rd Pixize to Mr. Dennet, gardener to H. W. Gilliot, Esq. 
Tliis collection was finely bloomed, but the plants were more 
unequal in size. 

Alalia optima i 3 ft, by lft. A. eiquiieta ; 3 ft. by 3 ft. J. rrful- 
gau! 4 ft. by lift. A. tariegata ; 3ft. by I ft. 

These collections of Azaleas did great credit to all the 
contributors; they quite filled one side ot one of the long 

its, and the sight of them will not be easily forgotten by 
the visitors, 

ROSES IN POTS, 
'o say they were fine would convey but a faint idea to our 
readers of the state of perfection they were brought to the 
Park. Messrs. Paul and I^ne put out ell their competing 
strength, but the merits of the excellent specimens were so 
equal that the .judges determined it was a dead heat. Equal 

' :es were given to them. We have selected a few out of 
each that we judged to be the test. 



Messrs. Lane and Sons, nurserymen, Berklmmpstend. 
endid dark rose; hybrid Cbini. Burmne Prerot 
Lao? Alter Peel, deep roey carnii 



id perpetual, 
essrs. Paid and Sons, Chesluwt. 
■dame St. Joirph, a large flesh-coloured row, very fine ; tea. 
as Flore, a rich deep rose ; Bourbon. Lady Warranter, pure 
double; tea. Safraao, yellowish, very fine i tea. Madeleint 
edged with crimson ; hybrid China. 

.it PniZE to Mr. Francis, nurseryman, Hertford, 
a very good, well grown collection, evidently an iinr 
mout upon Mr. l-'.'s plants of last year; the best in it u 



carmine | hybrid perpetual. 

1st Prizk to Messrs. Lane, s 

Hari!, > fine pale yellow rose j tea. 
'■7rin< Wradell, yellowiih ; tea. CIs, 
■ lour, but rather looao in the flower ; 



" Messrs. Paul, who lim 



J. Bradbury, Esq., 
ho hod good 

pale roae ; hybrid perpetual, d/n. Jlosongii. 
ir Lafafi, fine crimson; hybrid perpetual. C 
ncr/ mnivi| hybrid China. 

CAPE HEATHS. 
The Dext class, in point of merit, exhibited i 
lent condition were Cape Heaths, or Ericas. The 
ho no fault fonnd with them ; it was quite evident the] 
had improved much since last year. Numbers of them we 
linve met so often at the different exhibition* that we aid 
become quite familiar, but some of them, like children, hid 
uliji'i:-: iTnvm out of knowledge, and all had become mure 
fruitful in blossoms. 

1st Prize to Mr. Mylnm, gardener to 8. Kucker, Esq, 

Wandsworth. This collection was allowed to be the fincl 

ever yet exhibited, every plant being quite healthy 01 " 

of bloom. 

Eriea rlfgaiu ilricta, wat a perfect beauty, both in form and 

only 3 ft. high, hut 3 ft. aeroai. E. eaeijlera, a targe plant in I 

order; 3 ft. by 3 ft. E, fmoidrt elrgimt, moat beaut&ul ; U ft. by 1) t, 
E. luooeoleni, a fragrant apeciea, iery well got up ; SJ ft. br 31 ft. X. 
mutttbi/it, a complete mass of flowcri ; 3 ft. by 9 ft. E- tortiUqflan, t 
rare specimen, not quite in perfect bloom; a ft. by s ft. S. JT— '— ™ ' 
•cry high coloured, full of (loner i 3 ft. by 3 ft. E. irufjIiiMJ 

minor; 3 ft. by 3 ft. 

Mr. Smith, gordi 



Nov.'.ooil. 



:.e plan- 



to W. Qnilter, Enn, 

toll of bloom 



: Sjft.byJ 



"lt.*E. Bcaumon'lia, a iar^Tplant, well flo-ered 'VftTby i ft. *■ 
fneoiiei elegam, finely bloomed; a ft. by a ft. E. pertpiena «m. i 
large buab, completer covered with bloom; 4 ft. by 4 ft. E. ftmUa 
purpurea, novel and fine ; 3 ft. by 3} ft. 

Ann Prize in Mr. Cole, pu-dencr to — Collyer, Esq., Dart, 
ford. The following were the best — 

Erica mulatilii, finely flowered ; 3 ft. by 
cinea minor; a'ft.by*ft. E. oat 

The First Pni™ was awarded by the judges to Messrs. 
llollisou, Tooting (tlie justice of this awnrd was dispnled 
by several connoissieurs, who declared, in our presence, thai 
tin', aersmd ought to have been first; it is certain Mr. VeiWlii 
tjtillet'liiiri itas generally better bloomed). Messrs. Kollison't 
licnllis were large, fine specimens, and most of them flatly 
ill UoWOV. We noticed the fnllmving : — 

Erica fnitigiata bilaeen, a good •pceimen ; aj ft. by 3 ft. E. at- . 

well bloomed; a) ft. by !i ft. E. Cantnditbii, a large, line plant, in I™ 
health, but scarcely in bloom : 4 ft. by 4 ft. fi, riridie, very rare; lS- 

Ssii Prize to Messrs. Veiteh and Sons, Exeter. Hand- 
some, well grown, und freely flowered plants, especially 
Erim prapcndcHB, a dense bush, covered with flowers ; 3 ft. by a *t. 
3 ft. by " " " ' 



finely bloomed ; a, ft. by !J ft. fi*. tortillaf 
bloomed plsnt ; I) ft, by 1 ft. E. mundula L. ,, . 
pretty little bushes, densely flowered; 3 ft. by aft. 
Sao ]'n;-!n to Messrs. Fatrbairu, ClapLou 



ssttiA 

The folItwiBK \ 



: excellent : — 

Erim itaCaUCa, dVauady flowered; a ft. by a ft. E. SjWfina. 
nther new heath, beautifully grown ; 3 ft. by3ft. E. nioceotau .' * ■ 
ly 3 ft. E. eatitii eihii, very lurgf. full of bloom; 4 ft. by 4 ft- - 
-tauneafia, tbin, but full of bloom ; 9 ft. by 3 3 ft. 



*T PlilZE to Mr. May, garden 
Beekcnham. He liarl very fine 

Erica mlrabilh; 3 ft. by a ft. E. res. 

C«vo«lM<<i 3 ft. by 3 ft. F..faeoidc*n 



- Uoodhcad,Ks*V 

aea; .lft. by 3ft, "J; 



. Well grown and freoly bloom * 



, " 1 '* ,^*ja .^r^d^ pirsk i hybrid perpetual 
■■-- voMr.Ter- -■-'" 
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ENGLISH CAGE BIRDS. 



fs-SESSnj!F.S DESTTBOBTnES. Stl.Vl 



i is, unquestionably, the most beautiful of songsters; 
, easily kept, and as easily captured. The lime of its 

into "this country, being one of our Rummer migra- 
ia about the middle of April. I have had two brought 
i day (April 18th) ; and before I give a description of 
le of treatment, I shall endeavour to describe its mode 
ure, together with a rough sketeh of the trap commonly 
as the "nightingale-trap;" for yon must first catch your 
•ton you keep it. The moles arrive first, and the sooner 
■e caught the better, for if caught after the arrival of 
nale they ore not so soon reconciled to confinement, 

the female is placed with them; and as the bird is 
jed for, for its song, the female is not desired. The 
formed of thin pieces of wood shaped Uke/iy. •!, with n 




fig* 



T-?5 



•_ pieci\/i;/. 5, tlied to it for the trap string to run through. 



M 



aving o piece of iron hooping nailed t« the hack, and turned 
each aide, to form die shoulders or receptacle for the 
s of the wooden roller, as shewn mfiy. :). The woodeu 



roller is then made secure in the iron shoulders, giving it 
freedom of play ; a^piece of string is then fined to about the 
middle of the roller, passed under the roller and attached 
(irmly to a spring, such as is used for bells, which is simply 
a close coil of wire ; this is firmly nailed to that part of the 
handle of the base as is represented in fig 1. A wire is then 




attached to the roller covered with very fine net, bnt loosely 
covered, so that when it falls upon the bird will be so loo*.' 
as to nllovr its struggling without being pressed against the 
board. A line is then attached to a piece of cork, or rather 
n cork at one end, and the oilier passing through an eyelel 
hole, such as a stair- roil eye, or piece of wire curved llius f\, 
ii fixed li> the upper pmtiiiii of tin: wire as represented vnfiy*. ' 
1 and 4. The trap is set thus — by elevating the wire attached 






7<T 



116 
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[M«a 



to the roller it stretches the spring by its revolution, the string 
I is then passed through the block in the middle of (he ba.se, and 
■ having a knot in it to prevent ils slipping back, is restrained 
J by the eork slightly holding the string vitliin the hole. Two 
or three pins are stuck into the cork, having impaled the 
I larva of a beetle called a mealworm, to be found in mills, 
J or a land of any other kind of beetle, or the beetle itself will 
do as well. The trap is placed on the ground near the locality 
where the bird is cither heard or seen, and in a few minutes 
he will descend from his perch to peck one of the worms, 
immediately upon the slightest touch down goes the trap, 
and the bird is caught. Being secured, and brought home 
either in tin] hat or pocket handkerchief, the first thing I 
do is to give it some water; and having procured its cage 01 
aviary, turn it loose into either, taking care, if in a cage, tc 
cover it up for a day or two, giving il so much light that it 
can see its food and perch, but so that it cannot see persons 
in the room. 1 then turn into its cage or nviary a quantity 
of cockroaches or block beetles, an they are commonly known 
by thot name, alive, in a largo basin ; in the course of anlioiu- 
or so, impelled by hunger, it readily takes te these insects 
mid swallow one after another till satisfied; and mind you 
it will swallow sometimes three and four at a meal, and 
replenish itself in that way about even' half-hour or hour; 
of course, a pan of water should also he given it. The 
next day I get some pounded hempseed ready, and also 
a small quantity of Wiled bread and milk sufficiently thick 
to form 11 paste. I mis tlie boiled bread and milk and hemp 
sped crushed together, and into this I slick the beetles, 
having first pinched their bodies so as to kill them, and slick 
them head foremost into this said paste, and leave them 
there looking like a plum-pudding, only not quite so nice ; 
the beetles, although deprived of hie, move their limbs about 
convulsively while sticking in this paste, which the birds 
observing drop down from their perches and peck out the 
beetles, their rough thighs and legs dragging with them 
portions of the said paste ; this they readily swallow with the 
injects, nnd in a few days, should you be short ofinsects, the 
birds will feed on the bread and milk alone, baring by this 
time acquired the tatle and habit of going to the pan con- 
taining (hat food. 

By feeding them in this way, 1 generally have them sing- 
ing in less than a week. Should it, however, happen that 
no insects are to be had, 1 then mix up a paste formed of 
lean beef scraped fine and the yolk of an egg boiled hard, 
and opening the bird's beak gently poke a piece the size 
of a pea down its throat ; this should be done every hour, 
and water given also by pouring a dropdown its throat; 
but as beetles are to he had in almost every house, at any 
rale at every baker's oven, I never have recourse to rrnm- 
ming, which is very tedious, and often unsuccessful. Should 
you not have a supply of beetles to last, I, in addition to the 
beetles, stick small pieces of raw beef into the paste of bread 
and milk and hempseed; and the bird will, in the event of no 
insects being at hand, sometimes take the meat, and some- 
times the paste, separately ; but, as I said before, there is no 
trouble with the beetles. When once nightingales are recon- 
ciled to feeding, yon have your song. And towards antiunn, 
when insects become scarce, I feed them mostly on the scraped 
beef, and bread and milk, and crushed hempseed. 

1 will now transcribe portions of a communication made 
(0 me by the Rev. Mr. Cornish, of Totness, in Devonshire, 
ome years ago, who was a most successful manager of the 
-ightiiigiuu, which will close thin paper; and I shall reserve 
.iy information relative to the diseases of tills bird until 
,hen I speak of those common to hirds in general. 
' should observe that the top of the cage containing night - 
c ales, or any species af migratory birds, should be covered 
ith green •>■■""■ or flannel iuslrod of wood, as they are apt 
ohu™. thei -Is by fly™ u- ™ is and bating themselves 
-...- ■■!,;,. -. ...*.- .■ .«i»- - ,ris gives way to 

.- . . .. nightingales for 



it~u£-uu?d °)' t 1 " 1 Au-ncapiD" 

■9. I may as well descrih' ■ 

"■ming songster; beeaus*- 

jgratori'" •■ r«™*™» he- 



them in their order t— Lean beef parboiled, with an rqul 
quantity of hard .boiled egg, chopped-up together very snuB; 
ii little cracked hempseed, crumbled bread, and hardeggtd j 
mixed together, put into their tin pans or drawers ; abca ■ 
much as can be token up with a sixpence ; this must not k 
mixed -up with the beef and egg, but put in the back put dt 
their drawer distinctly by itself. The reason is this: lit 
nightingale being rather lu i» their viscera, generally tto 
last food, particularly the. hempseesl, will have a rontnuj 
tendency, ami keep them <*W MM . On tins food I haw; tqt 
several of these delightful birds seven or eight years, sua 
in song and high health. As I conclade, TOM wish to lie b 
formed of the pflvticulam relative to their treatment; jm 
must excuse me if I am or should be tedious. My birds m 
fed every morning about nine o'clock, at which time they 
have fresh food given them, Mil a sufficient quantity prepnti 
that they may have some again at three o'clock p.m. Thv 
sliders are covered with river sand, sifted, and also, -which h 
Ike grand Kent lo keep them well, some old pounded mortar 
put on their sand. This last corrects anytliiug wrong. Tkeii 
sliders are cleaned every day; all their droppings removed, 
but clean sand only three times a week. I would recommend 
two sets of sliders, as the droppings from birds that eataaimil 
food are offensive ; the other may be washed and dewed a 
mine are. Their water should be good and fresh." 

[We have heard it argued that it is the air of Devonshin 
being unhealthy to the nightingale is the cause of its nit 
being found wild in that county; Mr. Cornish's experieon 
demonstrates that that cannot be the cause. It is mm | 
true, we fear, that in many districts this songster of tin 
night as veil as of die day, is becoming annually mate 1 
scarce, and, if so, then some of our next generation may \n '. 
liable to the Welchninn's mistake, who, when asked whether . 
he knew the night song of these birds, said, " Oh ! yes, hot | 
we do call them owls."- 

The time of the arrival of the nightingale varies about . 
three weeks. The Rev. Mr. Tenyns found that during twain I 
years tin; curliest day of its song being heard in Cambridge- I 
shire varied between the t<th and 28th of April. 

We have always thought that the nightingale's notes wen I 
inimitable, hut we quite agree with M. Audubon " 



t bird which sings be 

I then asked him whether he could tell what it says 

I sings, and my host, after n customary scratching of 

r, rose, straightened himself, coughed, and in verj 

musical tone sang this ditty — 1 




Or-aispluS, plna, plus, plUS, Qg'iiiipalii.qu'iuiiitt 



is d most line description of the expressions of the"" 
nightingale's notes, and marks the compass of the bird'* 
oice. the emphasis on the different notes, and the termi— ■ 
,atiug cadences nio-t happily. MaegWivrag'i Brilith Birdt.] 






r. Blj-th, i 



'"nit". 



of W. longttu 
Cornwall, ugalhei t 
put of P-othtr J "- - 



icellent edition of While'* 
nit ilnt. north and nd, 

n probably cross the channel at Cape 1> Hogue. 

-' n — Ttsbire. They thence apparentlr proceed- 

Sglera being found beyand^the third degrena* 



1 Islands (Jensey, G 



1 straggler) 



a.'-; 



ith all Wales and 1 inland, and br tta i 
hich laat kingdom the nightingale bas at 



JES FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

[na Fowt.k. — When your notice of the Cochin- 
<ppeared, 
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' inquiries after this odd 
i, nod from the single answer given to those but- 
■emed as if Air. Nolan, of Dublin, were die ouly We 

United Kiiigiioin who had them to dispose of. " ~ 

Kent to him for some egga, most of which 
Tliis might probably be attributed to the 
had to travel. Two of them, however, proved 
nt the chicken* iifrr, anil nrr, Mac*, leitk Woe* 
ly then- may be a cross of the Cochin-China in 
n all t hnve learnt, they aro not true. 1 have 
1 accurate information on the subject. The 
the London dealers ore considerably less than 
indeed, a neighbour of mine bought a Dorking but for potlb 
>rati'd London poulterer, for Ida. Mr. Nolan'* ""* "" 

1 told Mr. Nolan of my disappointment, and 

to make me reparation.— D. T. K. ■ 
:t our correspondent has Veil disappointed, is 
:ely, wo ran offer him. thu" columns are open 
who chooses to advertise in them. When we 
particular braed of fowl, we buy full grown 



i, Tkuxx. — From circumstances, I have hnd ^^ 
y Tiif. CorrtiiK G.tnpKNEn more thoroughly "Zc^AkTa^ 
our readers are likely to have done, and I tha gjpeum eoe 
almost essontial to the using it as a manual, Sruwuw 
i indei and tlm monthly calendar ; at least, iu 
I those plants in which I was particularly in- 
uclosri a specimen sheet of the momoraudum 
been the result. Do you think the publication 
panioii to your three first volumes, with space 
ling ii for future volume*, or for adding mann- 
as at the discretion of the user, would be sufli- 
de to entail no risk of loss at any rate I 1 The 
be used also as a reference to other works, by 
mu for miscellaneous references. Of course 
not profess to be u. complete index ; indeed, it 
as of its portable value were it so ; die object **• trW"**"! nccei 
!l individual should select those portions of ^".If"^^ 11 .," 
. suited to his taste or needs, without losing 
ng to the whole mass of information on any 



Voi.t. 'Vol.!. | Vol. a. 


V.l... Vd.,.,V.l...i 


-hi 

"' ! " i 


i 


" i 1 ,; 


1 i 




. . i (Virginian cree 

Jos), C. nrmfaiw (Mountain Virgin'! '. 
lowered Bramble;. If yo» am not nt 

only place where cnrAelliai wui 

i much of powdered a 
i with the point of a penknife, put ii 



\ Lev 



r fr.owEi 



n Chiu>hood. 



DID Mil 






(■\c,'('diui;li useful suggestion, and we reeoni- 
uon by Din li'iiilci-". A liook, witli a page lor 
ad ruled as above, would enable them easily 
ndorial index for sucli plants as they especially 
iblish such an index we fear would nut meet 
I sutticitntly extensive to cover the expense, 
lo-e sixlit of the suggestion. — V.u. (.'. <i.] 



» (A fo™( BejiUMr).— Why do ro 
alliquo; 



nude bj adding oil of litriol to gu amnion 
food feetiluen. If the guano ii very atron 

much. The London Manure Company, 11, Bridge- etreet, Hlae 
Wiicht or Uuci'l EOQI {Ehzattlli).— Out carrrjpondenl 
IhtArlnbury dueh'i eggi uiually weigh three ounce*. She aj 
Bode thii duck a rood eittec and a good mother. They are p 
■ithout a rlngle coloured feather. You will find dnwingr, an 
lioniof it, and oftbeHpuuh fowl, in our tail volume. Uggei 
ing, hut hating half-formed eUekeni in them, wen chilled pi 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



I after biking the »hape of 
; the Lime or Linden t 



re (Lrgroli ■■>).- 



•tofbakiaf 






et aaahmf are made from 



:; and "the email g 



■e Oonffnerr' Dirliimnrf a 
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□ [ from their parent. 

t (Iter. It.B.).— Thank* f 



'ii seed ; the aeed- 



purp Avlealjury ilncktin^i from one 
were kepi by their owner. "1 ha 
uncertain in hutching [although (res 

' one in five produced ducklings. But. tu 

think it mu*t have been from souie 
bare had rather belter aucceae, but not 
notice that n few eggs (not uird fo 
tnc weighed Ave ounce' and a htdf. 



lilting; only 1WO duets and a drat 
: found the egca of thin breed ret 
, and the drake was always with ll 



: alt a 



ttm^ha 



" other breeds, I 



itumn wen atarred. They abould have been potted ia January m 

,ing rich »j], and pots two aixes large r, Ihey will repay you jet. lean 
.ur recent needling! u tart a» they 611 each sized pot, and they alalia) 
oorn. Try some of both iorU in the open ground without the pats, 
lie cineraria "while tipprd with pink," of whieh you aent a 1 ' 
rhier Athert. None of this family like to Ik checked in an; wb 

NmoFiiiu HAH- lata (MM).— Thie beautiful annual dierl 
npsy, induced by too much rich aoil, water, nnd cold. It ail 
jmscedain the open -round na freely ai the blue one. YonbndbStt! 



:t of poultry, 

Richardson's book : 1 hive been told it is congestion of the liver. Every 
cue has terminated fatally. When flrat attacked the hen> licgin tomo] 
and to aland with their necki amtrartrd into their bodies : they gi 
dually rata away (the appetite all the t 

castor oil' and calomel without effect." 

pound rhubarb pill, made 



omed safe enough 
/innn»a. WW). 



ough them | I have 

give each fowl ao UTeeted a 

o the formula of the Edinburgh 



" Where Ellen's hand had taught to twine 
The Ivy and Idmn Vine." 
By the lent named plant Sir Walter Scott intended (he Bed Bill 
rtleljcrry, or Cowberry, which, in the language of botanuta, ia 
in Villi liirii, Older botanists merely called it by the Iwt 
■i. It ia a native of Scotland, and iti berriea make the beat of jelly 



nstniction of a greenhouie ; it will repay you for • 



it of course you will try the plan, again and again. 

uxo (WM).— What is '-plainly imponaible," it not my pea. 

ic achieved even by an editor! No one cut aay at a "~ 

l and how often a plant ehoutd be watered, although in 
men transgress the rule, and even now we are tempted 
i please you; but we had better eacaue by laying, follow 

or unhealthy rhododendron* ; far from it — very re" 
wcr better ; but we uuestaoo the propriety of gii 

', by giving them > very undy cotnput of earths or peat ! ml 
a with moderate doses of weak liquid, man ore, and aa the pknta 
n strength, increase the strength of their food. Tom ' ' 
having licen aickly thcie three yean, in etiff eoil. wil 
ithont being cut down more than half way, and now a 
:r tint odd acme anody peat, cover the bed with short grass ar 
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poured into their ne 



oubi they 



t ; and thia, together wit 



will run oniongat the beet and kil 

jnrly enough ; but it would be better Mill M 
■ii neighbourhood. 



e>. The method of 



ich boi they ea 
ou mav do tli 
and the future n 



.(JK.fl.}.— By the beat an 



es thin is 



freely.' 1 We should be loth to try experiments with a glycine that war 
nnniialngj sill], if you were to give it assistance with liquid manure once 
in len days, from the first of June to the end of August, yon would be 
very likely to get it into full bearing loouer and more aurely. Goad rich 
garden ioi] and a south wall ore the other beat auxiliaries. 

other periodicals ; but we may remark that editors are not responsible foi 
thcopinionsof their correspondents; for they do not ait in judgment on 
these opinions, but lo allow end obtain a fair bearing to each nnd all. If 
you put more faith in us. follow our direct* 
dedly, do not cut the small ahaoU of usparngi 
many old, weak beds, by abstaining from ci 
obvious: when asparagus produces these si 

—at readily by giving tliem re 



.isap|i'iin::iiint with some pla 
sieved a feat which has puulcd 
ur drying a cutting of a scarlet : 
January, and getting it to grow. 



non't K'ifr),- Ai n set off against 
c good gardeners. Wc alluilo to 



th the cold nights, would toon render them 
.vov (Bitffriea^;. — Send ui an envelope ready 



■ h anywhere in England in the open air, and preferring a cool artnatfcon. 
Cottager).— 1. Eapatariuia wryiii&iwim. Thia will do for bedding 
a pnor aoil. In a rich wil it growa too grosa to flower freely. *. Palf- 
vu.i.ni i-u-rutctiin, or Jacob's Ladder. S. ftifwonnrin (#rijsn(ur, Com. 
on Lungwort. 4. lVnKitu Eiirnpviu, European Glolve flower, s. 
■nithwtiiiM iiHiiuw, KeapolUaa star of Bethlehem. iT. 31. »'.).— 
Jiir Irutili, we think, are the aveda of the Krram tcKi. A aubacriber, 
lose initials we have mislaid, arnt ui "a hcHth.like plant," with a 
lite ilonrr at the end of each shoot. It ia FriuMM imiriealn, usually 
eutioned aa a grcenhuuse evergreen ; but it ia quite hardy, if grown 
uin»t p. nil]. It iai native of Chili. 



■ {««).— You aeedling cinerariaa raiaed loit I Cbruc Chun 
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tT.TT m a characteviatic of gardener* ; brevity of life, unfor- ] lane and Paradise-raw. T knew and was known to almoit everybody 

performed during fll year* the dutiee of profeaaor of botany at ' the great gardetlcra and ktotaniata of «. m»,»j 4 vu« uj. oiuvuc, uiu nav-, 
ige, and although b:^ Larajtanps ",' Bo/gay/, iii* Pnuf« Cmmlmbrt* , and twitter, and Fairchild. hid Hen either their enntemporariea or Br- 
and other botanical .v.jrlta. un- .nicicnl cvtdence of hia knowledge : uuaintanccfl, iu.il nuder llirir n'miniic'icci more than ordinarily of hi(|h 

.], (fused in his <-.l,:ion of Mi/ter't G://-tff/i?,-s° Dictionary. Tins i;iv:ii uuik '.o hia patron Sir Ham Sloane, and this aeemv to have recalled 
i juttly termed hii "grand labour." and «icb a roue or vahioole thu ghmtof eolleeton to 11 r. tLiriin'i mnirf, He snj., " 1 beg leave 
ion doea it contain, that amid our editorial difficulties wbeo our ■ to ODuider 9ir IIuil Shmne M oh of tnj putrona. The condescension of 
i upon it* four goodly folio* we take courage, for rarely have they , the venerable and amiable old Hltlemu (u me whan a schoolboy will 
tell ua what we wish to learn relative to tlie history and botanical never be forgotten by me; and til figure i« evrn now present.:.] la pit 
Tt of all plants known to gardeners previously io lh^ present c] r e ni the mint livrly i.iniinr.r, as he wis flitting fl*rdbyagr and infirmity 

el hy auhaequent pne liiio;i:rs : mid the curdeiier .ir liu-jiier who book that he had published; and the old gentleman in return altvavit 

ed hii crops aeeording to the light! afforded him by V*ri#a?l preaented mi with n hroad pieee of gold, treated me with chocolate, and 

llicfi'/iuirij iviul.l 11:1 1 l.e il.'.'joed ?. Iu'd iiilLiinl.it- ill liny , I mil',:! pi-ill I r L i ■ .villi hie librarian Co tec snme of hii .i:TJr.* : ,ci e*. It np|iriirs jiiim- 

Britain, tor it ia a atandard practical work, to which recent like, looking in!.. ..tin r rirnra.'' W't- \,i!l conclude l.i i:l.-.Tviiig, iti;u Ike 

>e* have provided ample additiona, but which cam never be nuper- purauit of science did not render Prnfeoaor Martyna Leu efficient oountry 

The father of Mr. Slartyn was a physician, and had resided for ' clergyman. He died n! ml lrrillgof FeTteulall, and .in recorded of Un, 

ears al Chelsea. Itwaa there, be aavt, when, writing in 1 HI 1 to a that " u ■ preacher of the Ooapel of Chriat, which he adorned by hla 

■• I wu born, where my fatnily bved in reputation during the life and doctrinci, he waa distinguished by ttmng sense, accurate know. 

; part of half a century, and I received the whole of my school ■ ledge of human iinnir". sr.d curipielirnsii-e s,ri|i lm-.il kn.mledge, Prne- 

c,l Willi him un'.il seventeen, "hen 1 removed i„ ihe ur.ivr.'itv— the cm-rcinr ...I them was .:„n1iin-.l ... ilher I,. jil-.u-e urn parti"." 

for about ten yean walked about ill timet a-day between Church- IIitiohology oftri Wiik- At Chiiuick, during th'e above teven 

ILtNGE OF BABOUETER— RAIN IN INCHES. loweat tc^crVturri <rf 't"c hut 
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u of modem floricultuml 
These varieties are nil sprunt; Crom the tiivial wild 
ir that benra tht* same uame, and is found s,> [;cne- 
iu our fields. \Yu liavo seen these iiilrcHiiiPcd into 
wden, and in its richer soil nud warmer tempera tun 1 
n a size gigau tie, if eoui|i:irison be made withies 
to when in a state of natinv. 'J'lie seed tared 1'roni 
cullivHlnl plant produced seedlings differing still 
ier, nntl uioru imjiiLveii, from the wild original ; nuil 
ave little doubt, if iho experiment lind not been in- 
ipted, tliat by degrees, after two or three more gene- 
ris of seedlings, the progeuy would have been iden- 

No. LXXXVI?.,Vol. IV. ' 



tical with the garden I'ausy in its most improved form. 
Wo mention this in opposition to an opinion we have 
heard uiaiutaimd that this ilower is a hybrid 

In The Gardeners Lufojriatli, published in 1 :,-:;. ui.d.T 
the authorship of 11. Dctliyeb'. it in sim|i]y lucntiom ,1 ai 
Ihe Hearts-ease, wbieh seems its oldest English name; 
hut Oernrdo, writing ii»ni\> fully ten years later, says it 
was also known as l'misi, s, i.ivc in-idleness, Cull-im*- 
to-you, and Three- faecs-iii-a-h,,,,,). Let us indulge it 
il vnj;i',int mood, ami ili-ciuirsc iimte fully upon all these 
lilies of affection, — all testify ins,', that even in earliest 
times it was a popular ilower. 

Pamies is a corruption of ihe r'reueh word Fe'nseei — 



iyn 
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[Kit* 



nits whei 



thoughts,— a derivation Blinkespt 

ninliC!i Hpbt-liu say — 

"Anil there in PUurica, IhM'* for thought!." 

Even tlic grammar hero is not objectionable, for there 
is no ilonbt that Pauseys, or Thoughts, was tlio namo 
applied to the flower, 
i Lke-in-idleness is not tlie namo it usually received, 

■ even in Gerarde's time, for Shakespeare, his contem- 

■ porary, writes thus of it : — 

" Mirk'd 1 "here the holt o( Cupid fell : 
t It feU upon » little wcilemflnwer,— 

! Before, nDk-wblte, in pnrph Mth love't wound,— 

; The juice of it on sleeping eve- li<l« laiil, 

I A superstition that gives a elno to this name, popular 

I even now in sonio parts of England. 

I Cull-iiw-to-ijou was a name inviting a gathering, and 

well suited for a love gift when modesty forbade a bolder 

invitation. 

She threw, w» ■ Cull-me-lo-Your- boner.' " 

Three-fawii-in-a-hooil alludes to the form of the flower, 
the under petals, over-hung by the two larger upper ones, 
bearing some resomhlanco to what tlio name describes. 
But some carried the resemblance even further, and one 
old herbalist writes indignantly — "This is that herb 
which such physicians as aro licensed to blasphemo by 
authority, without danger of having ttioir tongues burned 
through with an hot iron, called an herb of tlio Trinity.' 

Whichever name be selected for thin our favourit, 
flower, we recommend it especially to our readers. The 
beauty and long succession of its blooms, the endless 
variety of these, the fragrniwu of some, and the cheap- 
ness of all, recommend it strongly for mora general cul- 
tivation, and with an assurance that it will givo heart's- 
■ to the grower. 




and we think that Hogg, in 1S33, was the first who 
wrote upon it as belonging to the class; and he b 
by saying, "Several florists have lately turned ihn 
attention to the culture of Heartcaso." Many tan 
written since upon the characteristics which belong bit 
when really a superior flower, but Mr. Glenny Kb 
gathered together all the good suggestions of liia pr* 
ilceessors, adding others of his own, and we reprint then 
with such alterations as we consider desirable, 

1. Each bloom should bo nearly perfectly eirculir, 
flat, and very smooth at the edge; every notch, « 
evenness, being a blemish. 

■2. The petals should be thick, and of a rich velrerj 
texture. 

:L Whatever may be the colours, the principal, of 
groundcolour of the three lower petals, should be alike: 
whether it bo white, yollow, straw colour, plain, fringed, 
or blotched, there should not in these three petals be t 
shade difference in the principal colour ; and the white, 
yellow, or straw colour should be pure. 

1. Whatever may be the character of the marks or 
darker pencillings on the ground colour, they should be 
bright, dcnBe, distinct, and retain their character, with- 
out running or flushing, that is, mixing with the ground 
colour. 

5. The two upper petals should be perfectly uniform, 
whether. dark or light, or fringed, or blotched. The tiro 
petals immediately under them should be alike; and the 
lower petal, as before observed, must have the same 
ground colour and character as the two above it; and 
the pencilling or marking of the eyo in the three lower 
petals must not break through to tlio edges. 

(>. If flowers aro equal in other respects, the larger, 
not tlio coarser, is tlio better ; but no flower should be 
shown that is under one inch and a half across. 

7. flagged or notched edges, crumpled petals, i 
hires on the petal, indistinct markings or pencillings, 
and flushed or run-colours, ore groat blemishes; but 
if a bloom has ouo ground colour to tlio lower petal ind 
another colour to the sido ones, or if it has two s 
of ground colour at all, it ia not a show flower. The 
yellow within tlie eye is not considered ground colour.— 
Uleiinijs Properties of Plotters. 
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THE FBUIT-GARDEN. 

— Believing, ns we do, that two-thirds of the 



qticntly ii. 



i good pears in the winter 

will become a duty to recur somewhat fie- 

o their culture ; for of all our fruits the pew 

it fitted to adapt itself to the controlling power 

if man. This arises in a great degree from it* nr 1- "" 

ongovity and hardihood. 

In fanner days the culture of this fruit was vet 
perfectly understood, nil being comprised in a prii . 
tern of winter pruning, which sought more toenshvre 
nature than to assist her. Such an effort ended asnnghi 
have been anticipated by a mind unfettered by the c* 
touis of a bygone age. The trees proved unoontrollwie 
In spite of the neat spurring system of those redoubtable 
ions of the soil, with their cut-and-dry recipes. 
I In due time it occurred to the minds of many that the 
It is but recently admitted among Florists' Mowers; | action of the root was apointforconaid^«Jion,anfl" li M 
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bere rwilly might be such a thing as an over-powerful 
iCtion ill' root; and tlial tliis quondam friend mi " 
mder certain circumstances, usiime the attitude 
'oe. Not all who plant pears plant for their Ii 
nercly ; tneso aro days of quick return in the conn 
sial world, and. indeed, t vi'iytliing Hi itish seems likely 
U> partake of this character. No wonder, therefore, tin 
horticulture comes in for its share. 

The late Mr. Loudon, in liis popular magazine, wi 
the lirst to open a medium lor the tree oxchauj 
of gardening opinions; and hero was an arena In 
nislii'd in «ltich the lovers of progress in horlicultiii 
might exchange opinions freely, and wherein old and 
time-honoured opinions might be submitted to the test 
of science. 

In those days, a Mr. Robert Hiver, whose wi 
shouts, we fancy, never came to light, wrote a papci 
fruit-trees, which at once dealt » seven 1 liloiv at prescrip- 
tive routine ; and we well remember what an inipre^iun 
it made on many ingenious friends in the gardening 
way, by the boldness and originality of the opinions 
held forth. Mr. Hiver went at once to the fountain 
head ; he showed by past experience that although ex- 
pensive borders of compost, and laborious systems of 
winter pruning, looked very elaborate and pains-taking 
on paper, that they bad ever tailed in attaining tho ob- 
ject iu view ; and that to understand the subject aright, 
we must " begin at tho beginning," or. in other words, 
tako a lesson or two from the school of nature. The 
dubl>od thorn in the hedge wag brought into compari- 
son, both root and branch, with the impruned, unmo- 
lested thoru-treo, covered in profusion with its crimson 
treasures; hero it was made manifest that a prepared 
compost below, and severe mutilation abovo, had oer- 
Uiuly mode a good hedge, hut by no means been pro- 

ln a very short period tho whole question of fruit cul- 
ture underwent a severe scrutiny; and although many 
a poor wight had the mortification afterwords to lind Ins 
elaborate paper enclosing it patch of butter, still he 
might have the gratification to consider that lie had 
kept the question warm, and furnished to others, if not 
genuine ideas, at least the germs of them. 

From those days to these in which we are living, both 
science and practice have been brought to bear continu- 
ally on this matter ; and the subject of the present nar- 
rative has fallen in for an unusual shore of considera- 
tion on both sides. One rather remarkable doctrine 
was long adhered to by the old ichool gardeners. They 
held, that what is termed " stopping" had a tendency to 
strengthen the tree. Now. if such were right, the prac- 
tice of tho present day of stopping over-gross shoots, in 
order to weaken them, is fearfully wrong. The idea was, 
however, absurd ; trees strengthen by enlargement aud 
extension ; and stopping is surely averse to such cxten* 

At this period the trained pears require aud deserve 
more attention than most of our trained fruit-trees, their 
tendency to produce spray being almost unbounded 
during the mouth of June, especially if planted iu soils 
too deep, or too rich., Rainy periods, too, exercise con- 
siderable influence over pear-trees, especially young 
noes, which in many cases seem capable of taking iu 
almost as great an amount of watery matter as some of 
our willows. All this points plainly to the necessity of 
severe restrictiou at tho root. 

With regard to thinning and stopping the spray, where 
trees are in a healthy medium state, the best practice is 
to rub away at once all gross robbers which are not 
required to cover the nakedness of the branches. These, 
if suffered to remain until their succulent leaves are 
developed, will have colled an undue amount of new and 
gluttonous fibres into being; for we may rest assured, 
that as (be top is so the root is, or soon will be. In oil 



ordinary cases tho production of spray is a tolerably sine 
index. Alter disposing of the above shoots, the whole 
of the spray should undergo a revision, and where crowded 
n thinning out must tako place betimes, if only to udtiiit 
light freely to tho embryo blossom-buds on the natural 
spurs ; for these will already ho iu coui-se of organic 
lion, and light is indispensable. If o very severe thin- 
ning-oat becomes necessary, we advise an immediate 
root-pruning, it may alarm some persons to talk of 
rofit-pvuniug iu June, aud certainly, where there is fruit 
swelling on the tree, the process requires some caution. 
A Tory small amount of curtailment will suffice at this 
period ; indeed, opening a troneh at the very extremities 
of the roots, or any portion of them, and sullering it to 
remain open for a few weeks, will alone produce the 
desiivd result. "Without such precautious the cultivator 
will only bo deceiving himself; but be it remembered, 
we are speaking of pears which hove been improperly 
planted — that is to say, planted without a sufficient 



t of r, 
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In thinning out tho young spray (preparatory lo what 
we have termed, in previous papers of Thk Cottaok 
OaHhenkR, the ty jug-down system) regard must be con- 
stantly had to the character of the young shoots, as we 
have often urged. Even os early as the month of May 
at least tiro distinct kinds of wood may be distinguished", 
varying somewhat in colour in various kinds, jet still 
retaining some characters in common, the principal one 
of which is, shortness in the joints, or the part between 
two buds, termed by botanists the internode. The 
earliest made wood is generally the best, because most 
mature, and probably through its monopoly of the true 
sap of the former year ; for bo it understood that much 
of tho late mode spray — commonly termed "watery 
wood" — is the mere production of the sudden impulses 
communicated by rainy weather, bringing into a state 
of solubility raanuriul or organic matters existing in tho 
soil, aud facilitating the extension of the young fibres, 
by softening down obstructive matters. 

As much, therefore, of the young spray must ho dis- 
budded as will admit a fair portion of sunlight to all 
parts of the tree ; and this done, Hie remainder had 
better bo suffered to grow unmolested for a few weeks ; 
for any stronger proceedings would cause many of the 
embryo fruit-buds for future years to burst ; and this it 
is that causes many gardeners to leave their tree3 iu a 
rude state until late in tho summer— thus damaging the 
welfare of tho fruit-buds as to shade, lor fear of their 
being over-excited by a too sudden influx of sap. How 
plainly this shows the want of a proper amount of root 
control, which has been so repeatedly urged in the pages 
of Thk Coitauk Ojuuikner. 

Let us press on those who have trellises or walls to 
cover, and training by system to carry out, tho propriety 
of attending in duo time to the early growths ol their 
young trees. The loss of a year or two, or of many 
square feet of expensive walls or trellises, is on object 
of too much importance to bo overruled by n short- 
sighted economy. II. Enmixajux. 



THE KLOWE&GARDEN. 

PBISO Hl-luk.— The loaves of all our spring bulbs 
now iu their full prime, digesting food suitable for 
production of blossoms noxt year. Yes, next year • 
We often plume ourselves on our skilful management of 
forced bulbs in pots, because wo seldom fail of having 
them '• very lino indeed this season ; " and it seems 
almost unkind in a public writer to disturb this prevail- 
ing opinion of our own proficiency ; and I should bo tho 
last to mention it, had it not been that at this season we 
are all of us liable to overlook or neglect the proper 
treatment of these bulbs, by cutting off their leaves to 
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make room for other things, or by removing them care- 
lessly from the flower-beds and borders to the reserve- 
ground just at the very time when the necessary supply 
of mutter, for Riving a Cue bloom the following year, is 
being stored in the bulbs through tho agency of the 
leaves. This explanation reveals the faet — for a fact, 
and a great one too. it certainly is — that the bloom of 
this spring was not altogether due to the care we might 
have taken of the roots or bulbs since wo potted them 
last autumn, but rather to the earn that was taken of 
the leaves last May and .lime. If it were not so, we 
could not bloom them bo fine in moss and in water- 
glasses as in a good compost. Therefore, " it stands to 
reason," us wo say in the country, that if we wish for a 
good crop of flowers from spring bulbs next year, we 
must ripen oil' their leaves with great care now ; and tbis 
is tho proper time to give liquid manure to such bulbs. 

In the spring border which I mentioned last week, 
the bulbs have had it all their own way these three, 
four, and iivu yearn hack; find nil those that were forced 
here this winter and spring are now added to them in 
rings ns formerly. Tho iirit eiffbteen inches of this 
border is occupied in summer with the blue Nemopltiln ; 
the seeds being sown first in n row four inches from 
the edge, and again fifteen inches from the edge ; but 
this cannot lie in a continuous row, because the patches 
of bulhs come in the way. Therefore, only the spare 
ground between tho bulbs is sown; hut the sowing is 
continued iu a straight line ; and by tiie lime the bulbs' 
leaves are all dead — say between midsummer and the 
beginning of July — the two rows of Nemophila spread 
themselves so as to meet in the middle ; and just in this 
middle, and at this very time — the first of July — another 
row of Nemophila is sown to succeed the first two rows, 
which in our caso aro put in on the first of May, " or 
thereabout?." To como in sooner, they might be sown 
as early as tho last week in March ; but we do not want 
them in bloom here till about the middle of July, and 
wo sow accordingly. The sowing for autumn succession 
of this Nemophila succeeds best when done in the lirst 
week in July. Sometimes there will he a blank of a 
fortnight or three weeks between tho time when the first- 
of-May sowing is done Llooming and the commence- 
ment of that of the July sowing ; but as that blank 
occurs near the end of August, the loss is not felt when 
every other hod and border is in full prime. Seven or 
eight degrees of fmst does not harm the blue Nemophila; 
and I have seen it peeping out through four inches of 
snow in November, and still full of bloom. 

From early in May, when most of the spring bulbs 
nro over, and before the Nemophila comes in, all the 
Kpure places on this border are occupied with a very 
bright pink annual, only a few inches high, and which 
is so accommodating as to bo easily removed from place 
to place until it is in full bloom. I mentioned it the 
other day as one of the catchflies, Silent jiendn/a. There 
i not a brighter plant in England for the flower-garden 
n May than this ; and, strange to say. not one of which 
the management is less understood, or. at least, less 
attended to. It sows itself in the autumn; and on very 
poor or very light land it may bo removed into the 
dower-beds in March: but on rich, or damp, or heavy 
soil, it should bo transplanted from the heed-bed in 
February, and again iu March, also iu April, and finally 
in May, as the flowers are just beginning to open. All 
this moving is to check the luxuriance of the loaves, 
and may be performed, of course, in the reserve-ground : 
or, what is better, make up a bed for it of very poor stuff 
early in the spring in tho reserve -garden, and there let 
it remain till the beginning of May, when it may be 
planted any whore, either as a rook.'vase, bed, or border 
plant. I must realiy apologise for such minute details I them up. 
for what is, after all, amere weed— but a very pretty 
) badly used as to cause its 
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play. 

Editor and Mr. Appleby, with tbeir florist frienat 
will think it strange enough to* hear that Rex ruornra 
is my favourite red tulip, and that 1 have a hundred of 
them on this border, and as inanv of the following: 
Prince deUgne. fine singleyellow ; A imablc rouge. tTtrt 
dwarf single red ; Turnsole, orange and yellow ; Marrwft 
i/e ma Fill", variegated; Golden standard, Royal itiai 
ard, and Cluremoml, red and rose; and Purpur Croat, 
or the Purple Crown. This last is an extraordinary fim II > 
tulip of tho early and forcing class; and if prices wtn>jl_ 
given for the largest and strongest tulips, this would!* J- 
sure to como in first. I am almost certain that this and I . 
Res Itubrorum, with probably many others, shoiddjioc I 
be taken up moro than once in six or seven years. Nn 'M 
douiii the finer tulips of the florist class would 
riot if thus left undisturbed in a congenial soil : but lei 1 
this early flowering class have beds or borders of iief>, j 
light, rich soil, and depend upon it we shall beat tic 
Dutchmen out of the market, for them at least. Tin 
Due Van Thai, single and double, do not seem to do so . 
well, at least they have not improved so much sa tli' | 
others. Out of a great number of sorts tho above ire 
the best for forcing; and really, when one seosbo» 
simply cast-off bulbs may be usefully employed in a 
garden, it does seem unaccountable how people can 
afford to be so extravagant as to let them slip through 
their fingers. 

Of Hyacinths we flowered about a thousand in tins 
border, but not more than twenty or two dozen sorts, 
cry one of which were first forced. We also flowered 
x hundred hyacinths, in pots plunged in some beds 
and borders near the bouse. The latter were as good is 
mixed hyacinths" generally are ; but they were beatow 
ver and over again by the same sorts which were doi 
disturbed for the last five years in this spring border; 
and two sorts only revert to the wild state, beeanso, u I 
suppose, the soil does not suit them. Nobody can si* 
how long a Hyacinth bulb will live; and I believe 1 
have already told that a gentleman in this neighbour 
hood has four bulbs, which he bought in Haarlem in 
1822, and they flowered this year as strongly as eter. , | 
and his flower-beds and borders are half filled with their ; 
progeny, besides distributing many bulbs every year to . 
his friends and neighbours. I could never make out that 
one hyacinth is better than another for forcing ; and 1 
helieve it is all moonshine to say otherwise. It is hue ! 
that tho doalers put certain marks to thorn in their lists 
to show that this sort is more suitable for water glass?', 
that for culture, and so forth ; and some years I have ; 
been so wicked as to take the very opposite sorts for the 
same purposes — from which, and from other actual 
experiments, 1 am led to believe that we often allow | 
ourselves to bo swayed more by the dictates of — no-matus'- 
what— rather than be guided by natural laws, or the tests 
of practice and experiments. Therefore it is that I shall 
forbear giving a long list of tho best hyacinths for spring 
borders and for forcing. 

Not so. however, with the next family— the BaffodOt- 
of which there arc vast numbers very aiflieult to deter- 
mine or describe as species, or seedling varieties; butfoT 
forcing T have them reduced to fivo sorts: the Doubt* 
Roman being the earliest; then O-rand Monarch, fol* 
lowed by tioleil d'Or, States General, and Saselmar* 
Major, These, with six other sorts of Narcissus, whicl ■ 
do not force well, are all that wo cultivate of this family ■. 
or rather which we do not cultivate at all, but let then"" 
do for themselves, and that they do right earnestly ; fo» 
their tops are now so heavy that we are obliged to tie 

and double Jonquils, of which there are? 
smaller and larger varieties, belong to the last family 
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being a species of daffodil, they increase like chives, and 
lie excellent for cut flowers. 
Several varieties of the Croicn Imperial bulbs, backed- 
up tbis border in a line of patches, between which a 
good selection" of Paonies are planted. These Pceonies 
oome in as the Crown imperial!) go out 'of bloom, and 
before thevare quite over die Bulbous iris comesin. This 
is one of the best for cut flowers, and its long spike mar 
be cut off as soon as tho first bloom is bursting the bud. 
Christum* rose in patches. Snowdrop, Snoic Jtake, Star of 
Bethlehem, but no Crocus, Poppy, and Wood anemones. 
Turban ranunculus, with Erica herbacea, make up the 
lest of this spring border; and they show, conclusively, 
that to grew large quantities of a few seleotedvery com- 
mon things is the way to wake a fine show, in contra- 
diction to the old rule of having " a collection." 

B. Bkatos. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
Fascy GfcnAStL-Ms: An additional word on Cuttings.— 
I In adverting last week to the time, to., of taking cut- 
' lings, no notice was taken of tho propriety of drying tho 
| Iwse of each cutting a little before inserting them in the 
; suitable soil. They do not require this so muoh as the 
i more succulent groups of the family, but still Ihey are 
| all the bettor for it. There is, however, a little secret 
1 as to the manner of doing this. A gentleman amateur 
employed as a writer in a leading horticultural periodi- 
cal, gave specific directions about shading the cuttings 
of geraniums after planting them, and drying the cut 
ends before inserting them ; but in the process of drying 
the poor leaves became so Sagged and withered, that 
the cuttings afterwards would have got on rather better 
without them than with thein, roots and leaves being 
then respectively protruded — chiefly, however, at the 
expense of the matter stored up in the cutting, just as 
is seen developed in the case of cuttings inserted in a 
border out-of-doors. This gentleman seemed much sur- 
prised that batches of those succulent plants were fit to 
be potted off or transplanted that were cuttings ten days 
before, and that without a paraphernalia of shading and 
unshading; whilst others were being inserted with their 
basesdried to his heart's content, and yet every leaf was 
fresh and vigorous. His cuttings had been treated 
according to his own system for a month, and were 
showing but little signs of vigour, and all, or chiefly, 
owing to the injury done to the leaves. Tho drying of 
the base of all succulent cuttings is useful, because it 
prevents that free absorption of moisture that would be 
apt to issue in the disagreeable process termed "damp- 
iog-off." With the fancy group this drying had better 
take place in the shade ; and whilst the root ends uro 
exposed the tops and leaves should be sprinkled with 
' Water, and covered with a loaf to prevent evaporation. 
The less succulent varieties may thus be exposed for a 
few hours, tho more succulent for a. longer period. Any 
' absorption of moisture that will be inhaled by the 
I leaves will be different in its effects from moisture 
I absorbed by the base of tho cutting. The uioro healthy 
I *be leaves are at first, and the more vigorous they 
*«jtu maintained afterwards, tho sooner will roots be 
I F-omied. No after-care can compensate for inattention 
I *-o this simple matter at first. Our seeming digression 
I Awill not be without its use, as with many this will be a 
chief time for obtaining and inserting cuttings. The hints 
'. *is to keeping the leaves fresh will be applicable to all 
. cuttings. When brought from a long distance, in what- 
[ «ver way carried, unless in a close box, they will be apt 
to suffer; and thousands of cuttings among our amateur 
r,: - " ' ' n their endeavours to restore them, as 
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many for this purpose place them in a vessel of water, 
and when the leaves raise their heads they imagine that 



dam ping-off dropsical habit. The best plan i 
the vigour to the leaf, by making itself, and part of the 
stem, instead of the cm end, the points of absoqilion: 
and tins is most efficiently done by laying the cuttings 
down in a damp plnee, and sprinkling their tops with 

Having adverted to the soil necessary for propagation, 
wn now proceed to indicate 

:l. The Soil suited for their growths— This should lie 
light and rich ; the following, with good drainage, will 
answer admirably :— Two parts light brown fibry loam ; 
one part heath soil ; one part leaf-mould, well decom- 
posed, and dried so as to exclude all insects and worms ; 
one part cowdung, two years old, and dried ; one part 
silver sand ; one part small, but not dusty, charcoal. 

Cowdung is tho best manure to incorporate with the 
soil, but it should be at the least two years old, end well 
dried before using it. It is not to bo supposed that 
every amateur can have all these ingredient* m his 
elbow ; hut wo believe the nearer he approximates In 
them tho grcntor will bo bis success. Sandy loam— .neb 
as that procurable from a road-side — with either a little 
leaf-mould or cowdung, will grow them very well. Oan 
thing, however, should be home in mind by the unini- 
tiated — tho change from tho soil used in propagating 
and that for growing should not he sudden : the calf i i 
not at once transferred from its mother's milk to oil- 
cake. In vegetation, transitions likewise must be gra- 
dual. The first soil for [lotting, after propagating, 
should lie light rather than rich, the richness being 
added by degrees, 

4. Temperature. — Unless when cuttings are struck in 
spring, bottom-heat will be unnecessary. Jhuing the 
first potting then, a mild bottom-heat will he an ad- 
vantage, as they will grow the faster. Cuttings taken off 
in the end of summer, and nearly in autumn, will require 
no bottom-heat, but merely to be kept close ; and should 
be potted off and well hardened, by standing upon boards 
before winter. Housing, or placing under glass, should 
bo effected earlier than with other kinds, as they are 
very impatient of cold drenching rains. During winter 
they should be near the glass, and have plenty of air, and 
a temperr.turo from 40° to 4ft", using as little lire-heat 
as possible. Those intended to continue blooming during 
tho winter, will require a temperature of from ■1-1"' to !ii)° ; 
a few degrees more will benefit them, if joined to light 
and air. In a warm conservatory they answer well for 
winter blooming. When kept at a temperature of 4U" 
tho flower-buds will not open. Plants intended to bloom 
early in spring and summer, should have a temperature 
of ftO 11 during the day, in tho end of February and bo- 
ginning of March, with 45" at night — as it is desirable 
to grow the shoots before hot sunny weather comes. 
These as they grow ought to be well trained, and then 
hardened by exposure to luoro air and sunlight before 
the flower-buds appear, wbioh will causo them to come 
more vigorous and strong. Altogether, in the matter of 
heat, they require rather more coddling than even thoir 
rivals, tho line prize varieties, and a great ileal more 
than the hardy scarlets. 

j. Cutting doom the plants in the autumn. — Tbis 
should be done early, that tho plants may have time to 
break and ripen their short shoots before winter. Few, 
unless some of the strongest varieties, such as Notegny, 
will bear cutting down so close as the prize geranium;' ; 
as if the stems are very hard they do not break fresh 
buds freely. Tho more weak growing kinds, such as Ana it 
and Jhraham Pacha, ought never to be cut down at all. 
but merely bo thinned of nil the blossom shoots and 
buds, and" encouraged to grow instead of to bloom, by 
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keeping them closer afterwards, and in n moislor atmos- 
phere. Even tho strong growing kinds which may lie 
cut down, should not be so much dried previously as is 
suitable for oilier geraniums. After being cut down, 
■ly shortened, ncrording to tlic habit of gri 
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they break afresh : though, as wo have already said, 
a moist atmosphere will be an advantage, obtained by 
sprinklings from the syringe, and damping the walls, 
and a slight shading. If the pots in July and August 
are fully two feet from the glass, the shading will not be 
necessary. For nearly all purposes wo prefer dijfuted 
light to thadfd light: but in late autumn and early 
spring, light is so valuable Hint we would havetheplants 
ns near the glass as possible, though when the sun burst 
out we were forced to -hade in consequence. 

II. I'oUiinj and pit/ring itt jioirgriny-pot). — Much that 
might havo been said upon this head has already been 
adverted to. To obtain early flowering-plantain April 
mid Slav, plants raised from cuttings early in tho spring, 
repfuteiily stopped and shifted, and prevented flowering, 
should bo finally stopped in the end of July, and put 
into their flowering-pots ill August, after removing a 
part of the old soil, thinned and trained out into the de- 
sirable shape, kept close until the roots arc workiug 
freely in the new material, and then hardened by ex- 
posture to air before setting them in their winter quarters, 
which must be doue before they are subjected to heavy 
autumn rains. Plants that have bloomed in spring and 
summer should be cut ifauit or merely stopped and de- 
prived of their flowering-buds iu July, taken out of 
their old soil when fresh growth liaa commenced, have 
their roots slightly pruned before repotting in smaller 
pots, encouraged to grow by a rather close, moist atmos- 
phere, and transferred to their blooming-pots early in 
September. Successions may be obtained by preventing 
flowering, and repotting iu January, February, and 
March, and they would thus keep on flowering until the 
spring-struck plants would bo ready to come in in winter. 
Eight inches is a good medium size for blooming-pots. 

;. Training. — This is all a matter of tasto; round 
flattisb cones look very nicely ; a cone more pyramidal in 
its outline, might look better. I Unless with the stronger 
growing kinds, great height could not bo reached except 
with old plants. 

H. Watering. — This must be given according to the 
general principles previously referred to. When making 
their wood, weak manure-water from a solution of cow- 
dung will lie useful, butit should be desisted from when 
it is desirable that tho wood should be hardened before 
the formation of tho flower-buds. When these are 
formed the manure waterings may again bo resorted to. 
Though tho small growing kinds will not want water so 
"['(.■'ii us t.lir siiMiig growing kinds, the want of water will 
bo more injurious, and allowing them to flag repeatedly 
will be next to fatal. 

il. Fnteclt. — They, like their congeners, are exposed to 
hosts — green, red, and grey. The best prevention 
is good cultivation, and a liberal use of the syringe 
when growing. If a red tpuler appears, syringe with 
sulphur- water, laying tho plant upon its side, and 
keeping it in the shade lor a day, dipping the head of 
the plant repeatedly in clear water, and syringing it 
again before restoring it to the house. If a tit rip is seen 
adopt the same course, only using weak laurel- water in- 
stead. If one green Jig is seen, you may caleulate on 
seoros not being far olf; smoke at once, but gently ; it is 
always safest to repent the dose often. If you patiently 
wait until you see scores of either of these imieel.H upon 
a leaf, you may as well turn the plant to tho rubbish- 
heap, as give yourself trouble, and incur expense for 
tobacco, Ac. ; for when so bad, the cure and the disease 
will prove nearly equally fatal, so far as being gratified with 
the sight of a luxuriant plant is concerned, ft. FlStf. 



HOTHOUSE DEPART5IENT. 

EXOTIC OitCHIDACE.lv 
Wiies we first began the course of orchid cultare,it 
was proposed to give lists of such as are proper to grow 
in baskets, on blocks of wood, and in pots. We feel quite 
sure such lists will be useful to all growers of orchids, 
but more especially to amateurs and young beginners. 
And in order that those lists may he still more useful, 
wo shall give short popular descriptions, such as will 
enable tho amateur to select the most desirable plants 
in proportion to the size of his house or houses, aud the 
extent to which he chooses to go in purchasing them. 
Wo shall also give the price at which each may be pro 
cured at any respectable nursery ; such prices beint; for 
medium- sized plants. As we consider of orchids, as 
well as any other tribe of plants, it is far better to p-nr 
a few really good species with handsome flowers, or wj.Ii 
very sweet scent, to compensate for the lack of brij;ll 
colours, we shall only name such as aro reallv word, 
growing, either on account of the beauty of their bloom 
or their agreeable fragrance. 

l'LAXTS BElH'IRlSti BASKETS. OB WHICH THRIVE BEST 

Acinetn llarkerii (llarker's A.). — A handsome species 
producing long spikes of yellow flowers. Native nf 
Mexico. The flower-stems push through the bottom of 
the basket, and hang down frequently a foot or eighteen 
inches below it. rtls lid. 

Aeincta Humhnltltii (Humboldt's A.).— This is alsoi 
noble species, flowering in the same style as the preced- 
ing. The flowers are larger, of a deep chocolate, spottai 
with reddish crimson. Native of Venezuela. 42s. 

Arro-pera Laddigetii (Eoddige's A.J. — A curious nnd 
pretty plant, producing, when well grown, numerous 
pendulous racemes of pale yellow flowers, spotted Willi 
purple ; each flower being curiously formed so as to look 
something like a boiled cockle. IDs. ltd. There is 
another species named Lutea, but it is not so handsome. 
I Us lid. 

Aeridet njRiie (It elated Air-plant). — The whole of this 
genus is exceedingly lovely. This species is of the most 
delicate rosy hue. The racemes of flowers ar 
quentlv branched, and sometimes two feot long. Native 
of Sylhet. Ii3s. 

A eridei Brookix (Sir R. Brookes" A.). — This is perhaps 
the most lovely of this lovely tribe; it grows stronglv, 
and (lowers freely. The foliage is handsome, of a glau- 
cous (milky green) Itue. The colour of the flowers is 
varied, from a bright purple label! um to white in the 
sepals and petals. Jt is also very fragrant. Native of 
Bombay, 4'is. 

Aeridet waeulrmtm (Spotted Air-plant). — Bright green I 
long loaves with light coloured flowers, spotted all ] 
over with purple, and a largo purple blotch on the la- I 
helium. This is a dwarf growing species, with in ex- 
quisite fragrance when iu flower. Native of Bombay. 
KISs. 

Aeridet odomtum (fragrant Air-plant). — This old 
species has several lirst-rato qualities to recommend it 
It flowers more profusely than any other, it grows mow 
freely, lasts longer in bloom, and has the finest fragrance 
of perhaps any plant known The flowers are ofths 
most delicate flesh-colour, tinged with rose. Native of 
the East Indies. 42a. 

Aeridet quinqucrulnera (Five- spotted A.). — A strong 
growing species, producing generally two spikes of 
flowers on each stem. Each sepal ana petal has a dis- 
tinct purplish lilac spot near tho top, thus bearing 6n 
spots, hence its specific name ; the ground colour i" 
white speckled with purple, the top of the lip is green, 
the two side lobes polo pink, aud the middle lobe of » 
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It is slightly fragrant, aud is a flue 
pecies. rsauveofiho Philippine Islca. 105s. 

Aeridet roaeltia (Hose-colomed Air-plant). — This is a 
ovely species, with the stems and leaves spotted slightly 
with brownish purple : a dwarf grower, with Sowers of 
iricb rose colour. Native of Java. IO.js. 

Aerides tetscltitun (Checquercd Air-plant). — A scarce 
species, with flowers lined aud streaked with green, white, 
and purple. Native of the East Indies. 

Aerides virtus (Deep-green Air-plant). — The leaves of 
this plant are of a lively green ; ground of the flower 
delicate peaeh, spotted with rich purple ; lahellum or lip 
spotted with crimson; very fragrant Native of .lava. 
Ota. 

Such are the characteristics of this truly lovely genus. 
It will bo observed they all come from the East Indies, 
and consequently require the hottest house. The baskets 
should bo filled with sphagnum, or white bog moss, 
wliich should not lw> pressed down tightly. Whilst the 
plant* are young and small they should bo suspended 
nea,- the roof, but when large they may bo set upon pots 
elevated, so as still to be near the glass. There are 
»lantsof Aerides odoratum in some of the best collections 
so largo as to measure five feet high, and four feet 
through. We have seen a. specimen with more than 
sixty spikes upon it. 

(To he continued.) 

RorriSE Ccltuiik ion June. — During this month, 
orchids, with very few exceptions, will bo growing 
vigorously, aud will require a proportionate increase of 
moisture. The first thing evciy morning lot tho pipes, 
walls, and paths be thoroughly wetted, so as to create a 
large volume of ntmnspiie-rij:- moisture. Then look over 
the plants in pots, and water freely all that are growing 
and appear dry, ohserving that Ciittleyits and Latins re- 
quire less water than most of the others. Examine the 
baskets of Stanknpeat, and of similar plants, and if found 
to be light and dry let them bo dipped up to the leaves 
in acistcrn in the house, the water to be new milk-warm. 
I>it the peat or moss be thoroughly wetted. The n>/rin</i: 
must then be used freely, especially to the plants on 
logs. By the time this is done, tho sun, on line morn- 
ings, will bo shining brightly. The shades then must be 
let down! to protect tho leaves from its strong burning 
rays. The thermometer in tho India bouse may bo 
allowed to riso to R3° tho maximum, and then air ought 
to be given by opening the ventilators, care being taken 
that no strong current of cold air passes directly upon 
or over the plants. Lay this down as a law, like that 
of the Modes and Persians, which altered not, that the 
phtntt must be dry once it dwj. By letting in the dry air 
uf the external atmosphere this will bo ell'ected. To- 
wards tho middle of the afternoon you will find the paths 
»ud walls, and the plants, completely dried. Then close 
Iho ventilators, wet the walls, Ac, and renew the in- 
t'nial moisture ii> tin - air. This will, us it were, bo 
filing thu plants their sironil supply of food for the 
lay In the evening syriugo tlic blocks, and close up 
lie houiu in n tunilortalil' umist state for the night. 
\llow lite b?ni|ii?rati>ro lo lull dm ing that season of rc- 
tose, and in the morning )«u wdl find thu plants looking 
nippy and comfortable, ami growiiifi freely, to reward 
fmi for all your care. During tlio whole of this month 
.bis daily treatment must be faithfully followed. 

Should any of tho early growing species have fully 
formed their annual growth, place them in a situation by 
tlicrusolves, either iii the same house or, which is far 
better, in another cooler and drier bouse. Plants that 
are iu flower would preserve their lilumn much longer if 
they too could bo placed in a similar situation ; but as 
wiou as they are out of flower, if they have not fully com- 
pleted their yearly growth, let them bo removed into 
their moist quarters again. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Pause?.' — These cheerful flowers will now bo in grand 
feather, and if intended for exhibition will require shad- 
ing from the midday sun, and protecting from wind and 
rain. We are very partial to layering tho long strong 
shoots, as they, by obtaining a fresh supply of feeders, 
thrive amazingly, besides affording a supply of nice 
cuttings from the centre. Put in cuttings of all tho sorts 
worth propagating, in the way we have often directed; 
that is, short cuttings placed under a hand-glass in a 
shady place, but not under the drip of a hedge or trees. 

Pinks. — This class of florists' flowers are particular 
favourites with us ; wo think them a very genteel race, 
aud then they smell so sweet ! They are now preparing 
to reward us for the pains we have bestowed upon them, 
by sending up their slender flower-stems, calling forth 
more care to protect them from wind and heavy 
rains, which otherwise would mar their beauty greatly. 
Pipings, as they are termed, may yet bo put in, cither 
under hand-glasses or in pots placed under glass upon a 
gentle hotbed. T. Ai-pleuv. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cacliv lowers. — Select and mark for seed a few of the 
handsomest aud finest quality, that is to say, those that 
have short thick stems, and well-shaped smooth leaves, 
with tho flower showing milk-white and perfectly firm; 
free from spot, blemish, or frothiness. Spring-sown 
plants, which have been pricked out, should be taken up 
with a trowel, and planted iu rather cold aud shady 
situations at this season, such as on the north side 
of late-sown peas, between the asparagus-beds, when 
ample room has been allowed, or on a north border. 
Another sowing should also bo made, if there is space 
to spare, at this season. It is best to sow thinly in 
drills, and to lioo out for tho crop to remain, without 
transplanting ; or a part of the plants may bo taken up 
carefully, when thinning, and planted, as the check thus 
given would secure a succession if well supplied with 
water. Chimney soot-water, with soapsuds, is a capital 
stimulator for cauliflowers, as well as a protection against 
the destructive maggot to which this excellent vegetable 
is so liable throughout the summer months. 

Sea-kai.e.— To secure- good sea-kale for tin: ne\t winter 
and spring, it must he attended to at tins season. In the 
first place, if tho crowns have not hud their linal thin- 
ning of all small and spurious shoots, no time should he 
lost in performing this operation : aud that too with 
great care, so as not to break about aud loosen the shoots 
intended to remain, or their leaves. 'The soil about them, 
us previously directed, should, whilst there is space not 
covered with its foliage, be constantly loosened by 
hand-scarifying, and manure-water should bo applied in 
abundance. Any kind of scwerogo or cesspool-water is 
valuablo for this purpose ; or auy liquid brewed from 
tho excrements of pigs, poultry, hovso, cow, deer, or 
sheep, to which soot and salt added is an improvement. 
Guano-liquid is also well known as a good stimulant, 
but if any of the first-mimed manures are procurable, 
tho expense of guano may very properly be saved; as 
we consider no work well done, at any time or season, if 
waste of any kind is permit Led, and if those things which 
wo havo at command are not turned to good account. 
Economy in every respect must nlnavs be placed fore- 
most in the mind's eye. Soot aud salt may at all times 
be added with certain advantage to any of the liras-dra 
family ; and asparagus and sm-faiU especially delight in 

'"he stronger the plants 
the liquid may he applied. 
to make use of beef, beer, aud brandy, ii 
drayman, or other strong hearty working biped, taking | 
1« hours of daily exorcise, might indulge. , 
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Roctine Work. — Supposing cro this the earliest bank j Sow tho early variety of turnip! ii 
of cabbage to be cleared of its leaves anil stumps, aud and often. Hml'uhe*, in variety, and small laladi si 
all turned to good account, the ground should be forked \ at this season be sown also in small portiona, i 
up into ridges, if not already done, and on the summit I repeated, nnd in a kindly preparation, on a nort 
of the bank a row of Scarlet runner* may be planted. ' aspect, if tender fine flavoured salad is required. 
to be dwarfed by stopping to four ieet sticks, or string. Mit8M rooms.— If abundant gatherings of short-stait 
and stakes. A row or two ol Dwarf hulney bean* should ; urm wci ,, ]lty mushrooms are wished, care must nc 
be planted on tho warmest side ; and a row or two ot ; taken A ^ situation, shady, and free from dra 
the Dwarf fan, or the American dwarf pea, sown on | mufit be mR Jutainod ; ftu d a kindly evaporation, by 
the coldest and most shady side ; or a row or two of , snrinklil ,„ tl]0 floorB of the E ( lc d, or cave, or other i 
lettuce seed may bo drilled ni, to thin oat, to stand tor tT[r(!> WJU) cdd watcr; th<J beds of ^ u 

crops. Sec that the main crops oi atrrvta, parmipt, ■ t( Bhould at ftU times be sprinkled very lightly 
li ' llrinRntl ( T »fwator, about milk warm; and a little clear Ii 

manure intermixed with it, brewed from sheep, dci 

cow-dung. 

Melons and Cucumbers, in a fruit-be wing 



crops of 
and carhj turnip*, are thinned to a sufficient 
distance; and that every vacancy is filled up by trans 
planting, taking the best plants from where they can bo 
spared, and performing tho operation with care, — very 
little check will then occur. Hoo and band-drag, " 



scarify, the soil between the : 
often as possible. 



suitable weather as should be woll encouraged also witli liquid-manure 

James Bus 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUK VILLAGE ' 

Hy the authors of MgFlou 



The first appearance of a swallow is a harbinger, in- 
deed, of spring : yet I was forcibly reminded, a few days 
ago, of the well-known proverb, that " one swallow does 
not make a summer:" for nothing could be more dreary 
and wintry than the day in which I first observed these 
favourite birds skinnliing, like lightning, over the 
water, as I passed along the banks of u lish.pond, quite 
unprepared for the sight of anything connected with 
summer skies. Tho cold, bleak cast wind was blowing 
strongly, and there had been two days of heavy rain ; 
the bursting trees looked chilled and comfortless, and 
tho springing grass was so soaked witli wet that it 
drooped heavily to the earth beneath its burden, and 
the beautiful May flowers, just opening, seemed as 
if they bad mistaken the season, and were blooming in 
dark November. Yet in Bpile of all these discourage- 
ments, led by their wondrous instinct, came the swal- 
lows; and cold and wet as it was, they seemed to promise 
that sunshine would soon appear. Their rapid and 
graceful movements always please ; and they sometimes 
wheel and sweep so near us that it seems as if we could 
almost catch them in their sportive flight. It is remark- 
able, that nothing should bo positively known of their 
winter residence ; they go, and they come again — but 
whither they go, and whoneo they coiuo, has never been 
fully ascertained. The hand of God guides them across 
the waste of waters to sunnier climes ; they have no 
tlioir course ; they can take 
'- trace their way hy tho glittering 
.u mglit and safely to their appointed 
** >g time they return to theirforr"= 
w«;h to the dull aud sense.. 
■ 'Bns of the migrate. 



by which t 
no " observatior 
stars; yet the- p 

habitatior 
heart of n - 
"labitsofbin 
■no'™™ ' 



. is really wonderful to i 






the rapidity > 

_ ily, as he skims pa 

carcely appears to to 

it observant eye cann 



>y ttiafj.i. ; and when b 



entrance ( 

with his beak, and the I 

ceive the action. 

Their fondness for the haunts of men, and the 
tiding disposition, surpasses that of the rook. I 
seen their nests pulled down day after day, when fc 
them close to an entranco door, and yet tha little 
vering creatines resolutely built thorn up again 
bunches of fnrzo or thorns were so fixed to thy s 
effectually to bafllo their attempts. What a be 
picture of peace and holy security the social ha 
tiie swallow offers to our restless, troubled hearts ! 
the swallow" hath made a " nest for herself whi 
may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of 1 
Let us remember, as we mark the clay-built nest 
tering around owr roots, that " Blessed are the 
dwell in thy house ; tlicy will bo still praising the' 
Among the varied beauties of country scenery i 
season water meadows have their charms ; ani 
added considerably (to the interest of some ofmj 
and musings. In the spring they appear to p^ai 
advantage, because they tin. 1 so richly green, and ins 
being laid under water they are now flooded with 
and the perpetual bleating that rises from the fl 
ever musical to the car and heart, I could sitfot 
looking down upon tho valley, with its silvery 
sections, its stunted pollards, the quiet stream, thi 
through it, with a railway hy its sido, and beyon 
symbols of stillness and motion, upon the mill 
flocks that spread themselves over the deep grot 
divisions of the ground ; for there is so much scr 
interest and meaning, as well as beauty, in a 
belongs to a flock of sheep, that wo can never 
watching and listening. 
It is quite impossible to see them clustered to 
«.«■ feeding" in green pastures," hy the side of" still v 

■'""' " resting at noon" beneath tho shade of spreadin 

and in the evening quietly followingthe shephert 
goes before them to the fold, without sueh iuexpi 

11 n jiu B . emotion as neither pen nor tongue can describe. 

-_. ..on of their I picture forth so exquisitely, so fully, " the foots 
inn, ted nests seem the flock" of Christ on earth ; and as such, addr 
.ceding period begins I hearts so pointedly and powerfully, that among 
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; imagery of the Book of God, nothing brings us 

■iy and immediately into contact with the pro- 
[ Christ. 

ib often watched sheep feeding quietly and care- 
scattered over a large field, apparently quite un- 
■d and alone A sudden alarm has aroused them, 
cy have rushed together in terrified confusion, 
■red and helpless. In an instant, from the shel- 
i hedge or tree, starts the shepherd ! He was 
.though hidden from their eyes ; " asleep," it may 
-lie heat of the day. but his oar quickly alive to 
vemecta of his timid charge. What a picture of 
ho witches with Almighty care " the sheep of His 
Wo may not perceive His presence ; he mav 
t were, "withdrawn," but He " neither slumbereth 
ipetb;' and He has Himself declared that He 
i His life for the sheep." The wolf may come— 
i ghostly and bodily are ever hovering around 
:tki flock " — but the Good Shepherd has said to 
■ fear not ; '' " no man is able to pluck them out 

.3 take courago uud comfort in these assurances, 
ill need them — we aro all wandering iit devious 
and no poor, helpless, silly sheep can be so belp- 
so siliy, or so iguorant as man. When we ramble 
i tho beautiful scenes of nature, and mark the 
t objects that meet us at every turn, we find con- 
■oil for thought, instinctive as well as delightful ; 
wo apply to ot:r hearts what passes before our 
is astonishing how many lessons we may learn 
at deep teaching we may receive, 
tcver our Great Teacher has selected to convey 
avenly meaning to our darkened minds, is speci- 
ught witli instruction ; and Ho has chosen so 
leautiful but simple incidents and objects for 
icious purpose, and so many belong to all nations, 
as to the one sanctified by His bodily presence, 
) can scarcely look out upon the face of nature 
: being reminded of His Word. Let it ever be 
sed upon our hearts. 



ALLOTMKNT FABMIXtf FOlt JUNK. 
time has nt length arrived when vegetables will, or 
j bo, in their most active state, and when not a day 
lost without a corresponding amount of pecuniary 
tho ensuing winter. There are those in tha world 
constantly in the luihil of savin}:, " it don't matter;" 
* " don't matter," we beg to say, in the majority of 
;s, is the sure precursor of failure. A swnnu of young 
i as invested die young carrot crops; a chance occurs, 
ag them out betimes in favourable weather ; they are 
■A, and a rainy period commences ; in a few days 
nts are nearly smothered, and, moreover, become 
" with whitened stems. Fine weather again prevail- 
y are rushed upon eagerly us being in arrears ; and 
?ir half- bleached ami delicate suimi are suddenly 
: to intense sunshine, the consequence of which is 
ey become stunted through n eonlraction of the 
sap vessels, and a check is hereby sustained which 
it nrrrr entirely recovers ; need we add that the crop 
insalisi'actory, and the cuMvatnr, forsooth, imagines 
i ground was to blame — was too poor — and, of course, 
i e*tra amount of manure in die ensuing year, 
indeed, pitiful to sec how lightly three-fourths of 
>rs regard icenh. Many fancy that when they are 
mi out that all is right again, and that no harm has 
i at the same time many such persons are ready 
to thin out portions of ~lhr trap as robbing their 
nu-s. whilst the rivalry of tl.e weeds is slighted, the 
?r of exhausting the soil scarcely being imputed to 
hey arc supposed to li\e entirely on the nir. Let us, 
K, advise our allotment friends to be very much in 
this summer, and then let diem say at the approach 
ensuing winter whether or no they have found a 
in a cleanly courso of culture. 



Gksebai, Maxths. — In all cases of drill crops under allot- j 
ment pioctice, by which practice is meant that on ploto of 
{pound in much finer tilth than fanning lands in general are, I 
it is well to precede the hand-weeding and singling out in the , 
drill by some culture between the drills, provided the wealliai 
is suitable. We generally use the Dutch boo for this purpose, 
but there is notliing like the fork or spade for those who ran 
find time, and who do not begrudge a litUo labour, especially 
ir the weather prove showery. When the weeds between tho 
drills are decayed, the necessary operations In the chill will 
be readily seen. The first proceeding in die drills should 
he to draw all the earliest weeds, and the next is to rough 
thin the plants if necessary ; not, however, a final thinning, 
which is termed singling, that is, so reducing their numbera 
as that no two plants touch. 

These things done, most crops will be benefited t 
band-hoeing with tho small hop, and for Ibis process 
land should be ill a condition between wet and dry, rather 
inclining to tho latter, for a twofold purpose has to be 
served — pulverisation and the destruction of weeds. It will 
bo seen that we have been speaking of general principles of 
culture, applicable to most of our drill crops; wc must now 
descend to some necessary details of a specific character. 

Swede Turnips. — By tins time tho Swedes will be above 
ground in most pans, and u seed lied will havo been pro- 
vided, as a guard against failure. Wo must refer to ' 
general principles of culture, as previously adduced, a 
tho fly should become seriously destructive it will become a 
consideration whether to break the whole plot np and recrop, 
or otherwise to repair blanks by transplanting. The latter 
is generally preferred, and, indeed, is generally the soundest 
policy, for there is no crop which can at this period supply 
the place of Swedes as a store mot ; common turnips, such 
as the Tankard, the White Jlouud, or Dale's Hybrid, will 
succeed as far as time is concerned, but the great misfortune 
is they will not keep like a Swede. 

Potatoes, — We regret to say that s 
the old disease, bus again shewn itself, in n neighbour;!-.;? 
garden, amongst some early kidneys which have been pro- 
tected. We do not mime this in order to cause our readers 
to suppose that we feel the same amount of alarm as when 
the disease was rampant ; niiieh belter things surely may be 
anticipated. The hoe, or other cultural implement, must be 
well plied between the drills, and a little soil drawn to the 
stems, where lliere is danger of tho produce becoming 
greened through light and air. Where they form part of a 
system of mi\ed cropping, combined in alternate rows villi 
such things as mangold, ")■ ? ivedes, or clht r root crops, their 
stems should be gently drawn aside occasionally by means 
of a fork or pointed stake, or die young plant may be over- 
liowered. Wo need scarcely say that cultural operations ar-c 
-ell repaid in lb the potato* ; no root rnivs better for timely 

.-.,,. .... ,.,p.,it ;„ pi-,,.,,,, 

illi Swede 



nition. If the late crops shoaU happen to fail in ph 
best plan is to fill Up the blanks in good time wi'' 

add little to the remark? 



page 31. I 

U linn-. ' 



plant, 

This crop recpjjres some dainty handling ; above all I 
lot not weeds overpower them. A solving of tho Early Horn 
kind may yet be made; such, however, must not be con- 
sidered as adding to the store roots for winter and spring, 
but as a luxury for the allotment holder's table during Lie- 
tober and November; they hove tho merit, however, of keep- ! 
ing him frum his store carrots of the larger kinds, which J 
should not bo used until alter ( hnslmas if possible. ■ 

I'MtsNirs. — In addition to onr advice at page fd, no may 
add that the final thinning must be completed, if nolalready 
ilone; they should not he closer tiiau live niches from plant 
to plant. 1 land-culture I iciweei i the plants with the small 
hoe, when thev get a few inches high, wi 1 ,', bv breaking tile 
side forks, cause tile nip root to descend. Deep culture 
between the rows is also eminently u.Kuntageous, as with 
most other root crops. 

Cosivus TrusiPS.— tiood lull crops of these may be ob- 
tained bv sowing in the early pint of , I tine; it often happens, 
however* that a few of tin; Dutch kirnl mcy be xtulrii from 
narrow holders where nothing else will grow. A drill or two 
in such situations may be sown without digging ; dins treated 
thev produce neat and good eating turnips, with a small 
amount of leaf. For a winter and spring supply to tha 
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allotment holder's family, the middle of July will be a proper 

,Ij:i;i s.M.Ka A«tichokes.— These should have their stems 
thinned out. Wo seldom leave more tlinu a couple, bill wo 
liuve heard persons affirm flint o. single stem will produce 
more tlnin n couple; of this we ore nut thoroughly assured, 
although, of eoin>e, the distance at which they arc set 
biassesthe wholo affair. A little deep culture between the 
rows will he of much benefit, ami they should have one 
thorough hm id- weeding when they ore nearly a foot high ; or 
the hoe may be plied, not catting too deep. 

Onions. — ThcM> ore a valuable allotment crop, and some 
cottagers make a good deal of them. Wo think hand-weed- 
ing preferable to thinning with tlie hoe, for we find tho hoe 
to loosen them, anil render th cm liable to he thrown down 
witli storms. These must receive their dual thinning soon, 
audit blanks occur a showery time should be token advan- 
tage of to till up all gaps by transplanting. Wo would not 
advise thorn to lie thinned beyond five inches apart; the 
onions will not, of course, lie exhibition ones, but they will 
lw a fuller crop, and will keep better. A sprinkling with 
soap-suds every washing day in .Tune will tend to secure the 
crop from the onion liy, and to enrich the soil. 

Lei:ks. — A valuable cottager's crop; to grow thoni fine 
they are best in a Ireueh, like celeiy ; a double row in each 
trench, well manured. Planting should uot be delayed 
beyond the second week hi June. Surely our eoitagcrs hi 

Eanerul eouuut know what a delicious dish these i lIIi.i-,1 when 
ighly cultivated or they woidd plant more. When about 
three parts grown they should bo soiled up, as celery, but 
not ipiitc so deep. 

Cuiiiaiifs.--.Vs these are cut let the leaves, at leost once a 
week, be collected for the cow or pigs. Home spring sown 
ones may lie introduced amongst any standing crops, or to 
fill gaps; they will be very useful hi August and September. 
A goad sowing of the dwarf kinds at midsummer, or a liltle 
before, will produce fine autumn coleworts; these should 
not he missed. 

Ukee-n Kai.i:.— We need hardly say that this is the most 
usefid green (or ordinary pm-poscs at present known; we 
consider it the Cm consideration with the allotment holder, 
nod lie should not fail to plant a considerable luiiuitily in 
tho course of June. 
Savoys.— A patch of thc-c, forward plants, should he 

! limited ill the early part of .June ; they will grow nearly as 
urge :is tlii' llritmhead cabbage if the soil is good, if pool 1 
tho green kale will prove more hardy. 

lluoeoi.ls.— A drill made ridi. like for celery, might he 
sown with Cape brocoli in ihe lirst week oi' .lune, to stand 
whore sown; this is u nuich superior plan lo transplanting 
with tho Cape kind. A few seeds should be dropped in 
patches every 1 J inches, and when up they must be singled 
out. A few WiiHim -u brncvU plants may bo planted out in 
the middle of the month, and a few plants of ttiiiti/luii-rr. 

. Whatever Into spring broeoli is needed should be got out in 

I the middle of the month. 

I ScAitiJiT Ki'NM:i!S.— Let these he well staked lietimes, and 

j it is a good plan to apply u mulching on each side the row ; 

i the stakes need not be above a yard in height 1/ urn „>.)</, 

1 when they gcL to the lop pinch oil' their heads. 

I Un-Aiiv K'lDSIiv BKASs.-lj.-t o little soil '■■■ '-"II to their 
stems when six inches high; si'-—- >•- 'o serious 

'■■ mischief without tlii- •reeautioi 
ltnoAii Uk.i 



thi-i i 
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other; and it becomes a consideration whether to fill m 

with the some or to select Mime other. .Sire.fr > may be filled 
viitli Swedes, rir with any of tho dwarf cabbages; MatjoU 
muy be mode up with Swedes, or with cabbage; Parmift 
with cabbage or mangold ; and as for Carroll, almost uj 
other crop is too heavy in its growth for the habit of die 
corrot. l'orhaps lettuces transplanted would do as little 



t things; if, ho' 



-, the c 



■I- i-ioii l.i m; 



bad, the best way is to dig it up, and recrop with cabbages, 
or Swedes, or common turnips. 
In all coses of transplantation we need scarcely sny that 

the ground should be clean, and that the process be carried 
out either during rainy weather or immediately after it. 
When there is a heavy foliage on the plants about to Ik 
transplanted it is well to cot a portion away, perhaps far 
general purposes we may soy a third ; this, however, depends 
upon the character of the weather as well as si/a of (lie 
plants. Let not any of our readers cut their plants In u 
mere stick; we have Men Swedes overgrown in the seed lied, 
with every particle of leaf cut away— nothing but the sUlb 
left ; those who do so have not a single idea of the cbaiiiccr 
and office of the foliage of plants. 

Collection nr KKKt sr.— Wohnve hut space to say— reiki 
a point of looking Divr allotment grounds al It-rut oitwuf-rt, 
lor refuse vegetable matter for the cow or pig, dnriii; Ihe 
summer; those wlm la.vc a grant extent will do well to inih- 
it an almost diuly atfaii. There is an niil saying, that " wtisi 
is done at any time is never done ;" there is nothing lite 
being as systematic as possible in all such matters. 



THE POULTllY-XEEPER'S CALENDAR. 

JlSE. 

By Martin Bogie, Author of " IlinU to Small 

Farmer*" rfe. 

l'ioi:oss. — ru June and July pigeons are nt the height if 

theiv hreediug season, whether choice fancy kinds, or unit 
mongrels, or dove home sorts for Ihe supply of tho larder. 
If your neighbours do not make any objection to yourleep- 
nig pigeon-., von will find them a very interesting kind of 
poultry to keep. The pigeon, like Ihe lluiuea-fonl, is fiitll- 
lul to olio mate ; and one of these affectionate couples will 
have, with prop,;- I'm,. I ami management, seven or eight pairs 
nf unmg one- in the year ; and ihese vir.Wn (as they ore in- 
elegantly ended j are very good for rousting, or for pies, »ben 
nearly hedged. The parent birds feed the young ones,*) 
that pigeon rearing causes no trouble. For the cottager 1 ! 
purposes pigeons, however, ate little suited, beeause — ibm;:;li, 
as Mr. Cobbetl has judiciously remarked in his Catty' 
KriiHiimii, they are an object in delight children, and |!i<* 
them the habit of fondness for annuals, and of salting » 
volnoupon thoni — they are not very proiilahlc; "fur the Man to 
he ira-.ru i :■ n 1 1; loaard-. n/ccii, i lie /ciy niu-t liavebeenkindiBa 
eoii-ideiaie lowiinls animal-. ; noil nothing is so likely to ew 
him that excellent habit us his seeing from their very birth 
animals lakengroal care of, anil now and then hnviug alillh 
tiling lo mil In* nun." IVheii they are kept by eottRSen 
some pretty kind should be oblaiucd, with a view to sailing 
ihe oih-praig as pets. 

I1kf.sk.— Tho gander and goose should both bo well fed 
now, ami secured from interruption, that the eggs may b" 
ferlil i/.i-'l [nnperlv for 1-1 ie M-.-ornl brood of tho year. 

'i'i um.vs.— In .lune and -Inly the second bntcli of turkeys 
will he oul, mid under our rare. Those young birds tiath 
are deigned to be ear. n in l-'ebi nary, -March, and April nest, 
will have lo meet Ihe severity of lleeemher and Juiuar; 
wiiii le-s osi.iblished roustituliniis than their elder hretlireu 
which will be slaughtered for u>e at ( Ihristnias. They *™ 
require, therefore, especial care : feed lliem with eJU* 
liberality ami froi|ueucv. The grand secret in rearing tnnW 
.■hick- is loii-iiiut t'ei'ding- -every half hour, if possible— widi 
Mime-liiug f.i-h m tempt their appetiles. lly tho tinie uX v 
are the sue of partridges they will consume an enunuoov 
rpiaulil.y of leltuees and given onions, which should bo pro- 
\ iiled for them anil cut op, but nol tuo small. A mbtwre of 
an iin at wilh vegetable food seems to be the diet betler suite* 
lo lliein limn any groat ijitantily of grain, during their ,tr f 
young and growing suite. Great bouetii will he found nv** 1 
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hen tn lite delicate chicks. Any person who keeps o pony, 
it grows cucumbers, may muke a worm-heap with ihe out- 
MMings of the stable ami the hotbed — bril this cnnnot be 
lone in a moment ; it should have been put together in the 
last autmnn, at the rcry Litest. Ynu can, lion ever, prepare 
ono now for the nest year. Warmth at night, and protri lion 
from wet by day, are matter* of necessity for turkey poults. 

Ducks. — Your pond should now he swarming willi duck- 
lings. As even' honest contrivance by nhicli»the num- 
ber of poultry can be multiplied may ho resorted tn, we 
sblU mention what on experienced friend lias suggested. 
If two liens be set on the some iky on duck's eggs, by 
•intiggliug away froui one lien the brood which she hail 
halched, and giving it 1" the othpr hen nlso, anil tlien com- 
fin-iing [lie bereaved hint with n batch of hen's eggs, a brood 
nf chickens will bo obtained also. This certainly appears to 
be somewhat cruel. To sit fifty-two days in suei:c.--iou i- 
an small trial of tlm patience of the deceived lien, yet her 
maternal longings will in tlm mil lw gratified ; and we. must 
-appasc, that if she found the long sitting very irksome and 
enntmry to her inclination, she would not continue on 
U» nest. She will have some reward in having a brood of 
thickens to nurse instead of ducklings, which would i ■ause 
her much vexation of s]iint lvhfii they, disregarding her 
••ruing voice, would indulge in uniiaUe sports ; and the 
niher ben, to counterbalance h.'r shorter time of sitting, bus 
t finable family of step-el ii hire n to plague hor in the sup- 
posed case. 

liriNEi-Fowi.=.— The distinction of sex, which we have 
nut before slated, is accurately described by the Iter. Mr. 
Dixon: "An unerring rule is, tliut Iho ben alone uses the 
call note, ' cnme-DBck, rouse-back,' accenting {lie second 
syllable strongly, from wbii b they are generally in Norfolk 
railed ■ finite-backs.' Of ail known birds, this, ]>orhaps, is 
the most prolific of eggs. Week after week, and month 
after month, sees no, or very rare, intermission of the daily 
leposit. Kveu the process of moulting is sometimes in 
■intlicient to draw off tins nutriment tbc rrcaturo takes, to 
make feathers instead of eggs ; and the imor thing will some- 
times go about half nulled, in the chilly autumnal months, 
like a fowl flint had escaped from the cook to avoid n ptvpa- 
pation for the spit, unable to refrain from its diurnal visit to 
the nest, and consequently unable to furnish itself with a 
new great -coat." As Uuinca fovls, like pigeons, go in pairs, 
and arc most faithful to each other, it is of course necessary 
to have n male for every female. The litiinea-hcu sits 
twenty -eight days. According to the same author, a butitnin 
hen is the best stepmother (,.i- bainea fowl,, iiml ran cover 
nine eggs, as the natural mother is ton wild in her habits to 
be a good nurse nf chicks. These ore delicate little birds, 
and require lunch cai*e when young, and often die with 
lunUy any previous appearance of sickness. They do not 
mope and pine for a day or two, like young turkev, under 
•iinilnr eiivum-tanccs, mill liien die; hill in half an hour 
after being in apparent hciiltis lliey full on ibeic backs, give 
ii convulsive kirk or two, and bill victims, in point of fact, to 
starvation. The grill's and worms of the norm-heap uro 
-iieciiiHy needed for fbeiii, unless tlirv have liberty of going 
*itli their nurse to some orchard 01 field, where they may 
themselves procure insecN in nb-.iii'lauee. A free run go they 
luriii-iillj leipiiie. and when once roared am very hardy ami 
-■It' . importing. Hearing tbem is a capital lesson ( hide 
Knrlently of the value of tin' birds when raised j for in 
•Irection in the art of reining poultry mid for nei|iiiriug a 
in»w ledge of the iiatnr.il hisn.rj of bis-.!-, which cm be best 
famed by personally attending lliein, and observing Ihcir 

A great secret in rearing the more tender poultry is, 
■eiide, feeding them yen fivoiuiiitly during the day, to feed 
li'in not only ven- late in Ihe day, which is easy to do, but 

«y early also, which lunv poisons find more dillieiilt. 
'Shake olf dull sloth." mid meet the dawn nf a simmer, 
liy, or take care that your |multry maul ibn-s so I'm- urn. 
litis ami the next mouth should exhibit iho good results of 

>e forethought you have been exercising during all ihe 

K lions mouths of the year. 1'or instance, everlasting 
. crs should have been provided for those families :u winch 
lio consumption of eggs is considerable. But it u almost 



too late now to remedy the deficiencies which may have 
existed in such particulars, though warning may bo taken as 
tn the belter management for tlio ensuing season 

Beware of the tribe of fowl -stealers. These fellows feallier 
their own nests at the expense of the honest poiillry-keojier 
twice in every year — viz., at Christmas, when miller the 
covert of darkness they make a heavy booty of fat turkeys, 
geese, fowls, itc. ; and, secondly, about this season, or a little 
later, when with a very innocent look they seem to be aboiil 
gathering waN'rcnissss, or herb'! for some cure, and contrive 
to bag whatever poultry they can lay bands ou. 



THE BEK-KEKl'F.KS CALKS DA It. - 



Sg J. II. Puym; Esq., 



of •< The 



11 much plea 



find that my offer in the pages of 
Tim foTT.vm-f li.uti'F.NF.n to procure Iho Im/ 
liet-hira for those persons wild are desirous tc 
but whoso distance from this place renders it a rather dilli- 
cillt matter to accomplish, lias been so largely responded to 
and should some of my very numerous correspondents hn\ 
thought tlm time long before their hive, reached them, it hie 
I beg to say, arisen entirely from the number of application 
received, and the difficulty in having so great a number 
made in so short a time. However, us the season is, swum 
cannot be early this year; so that they will all be supplii 
in good lime 1 trust; for unless a very considerable change 
in the weather takes place, and that also immediately, swarms 
must not be expected before .lime. 

In my own apiary I have nut yet seen any drones, 
I heard of any having made their appearance, in th 
honrhnod (now the l-'lth of May), which is already much 
later than their usual time of appearing, and which will 
muke swarming, anil the. hooey gathering sea-son also, lalo ; 
but still, on this account, it limy lint be the less abundant ; 
tint honey harvest very seldom extending hovond three weeks, 
and whether it commences in June »r July makes but litllo 
difference. 'Ihe honey, perhaps, gathered ill June is rather 
the best colour. 

For the method of placing Iwll-ijliinct, boxes, or small 
hives upon stocks in the improved collage hives, see Tut: 
Corr.vnE ti.iiuiEsr.tt, vol. ii,, page 41; and for the general 
treatment of swurnis, taking honey, expelling the bees from 



milted to the Exhibition of r*c IF'-.ri. •■/ Imli-'lr} of „tl 
Xnliimt, In be opened in London mi the 1st of May, i*."il, 
under the head " ■.ulislaiicos used for food,'' thai Iioh.j is 
mentioned, 'i his notice. 1 feel assured, will not fail to bring 
a host of competitors ; and should the cn,uiiig season prove 
a favourable one, many very interesting specimens will, I 
dnnl* not, lie brought together from u |l |nuts of Ihe king- 
dom for exhibition. Now, it must he remembered Ihat the 
excellency of a glass of honey depends mil so much upon iis 
size ami shape, as upon its colour and quality. It should be 
as free 1'ioni colour a, pn-.iUe., vvliieh a glass filled in Juno 
is sure lo be, provided i; be begun and finished in from four- 
teen tn twonly-ono days. Any glass cntitaiuiiig blond, or 
even the cells in which brood lias been Imiebed, bo il other, 
wise ever so handsome or :.o well tilled, cannot bo considered 
line ; therefore, when guide combs an 
(which is always very desirable), it is neeessary that they 
-liniild he i if Ihe finest <|iialily mul of Ihe purest ivbiteiies 
1'ir although the hees have the power of li.ving them [■■ ti 
Klu-ss, and, in some measure, Ui a'' "' 



I list li 



II iho si 



many stinks of Wes have died this spring, leaviu 

considerable iptantity of honey in their biv, ,, some evei 

much os fourteen pound-, unit will t any appearance nf 

disease or probable eau-c ft u- their leaving. It has arisen, I 

should imagine, fmm the death oftbe ipieel id that at a 

lime when I here has been neither egg- imrhirvie in the hive. 
In cases of such dcseriiun. 1 have always recommended In 
have the moillll of (he hive curol'ullv ,,t..pped, and a .warm 
hived into it at the earliest oppo.innity ; tint i-, ii the combs 

• TTiii metal little iglium i> only priced U. ; wc <|uotcd a wnmg pri« 
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are clean, of a good colour, "J"' not lucre tluui two or tlireo 
years' old. Now, bod there been either egge or larvm in the 
hive lit the time of the queen's death, the bees would have 
exercised the power which they possess of making from them 
another queen, and would have remained in the hive ; but 
finding that impossible, they, in all probability, swarmtil and 
joined some other stock. A friend writing to me from Devon- 
shire lately, (rives the following very interesting account of 
this process; — "Sly largo box contains now mi urtificUillg 
i-nUed JH.T ii. They lost their former ono lost year. I gave 
them a bit of brood in a glass, ut top, lata in the season 
{before the drones were oil gone., however), and watched 
them daily, that is to say, half n dozen times daily for sis- 
teen days, when their 'jiiecu enme forth, and has proved a 
most fertile one, for it is the most populous family I have. 
They constructed the cell seven hours after I gave them the 
bit of brood. I saw them begin it and finish it ; take a grub 
out of a cell, place it in the royal coll, and mu-se it assi- 
duously. Had I not given them this brood, the colony would 
have been extinct long ere this, for they had no brood suit- 
able at the time." He concludes by saying, " I have down 
in my bee-book many interesting observations on my hives 
of this nature, but it would only be tiresome to relate them." 
I have just been looking over the fourth edition of Tni/tar's 
Jter-hrepfr'i .1fiuiu<il, rmWi-lied yesterday 1,y (irooinhridge 
and Rons, it contains upwards of thirty fiv-li illustrations, and 
a very considerable quantity of additional and highly inter 
Bating matter; and 1 bey to say (o the very itituiy inquiries 
that I have had respecting the Into improvements in his 
Amateur's Bar-hive, that a full description anil explanation 
of them is also given. The hook should be read by every 
item- apiarian. It was said of the last edition "that it 
one of the best, cheapest, and most easily-referred- to 
works on the subject; 1 ' and the present one, with all its adili- 
lions, is published at the same price.* 



THE PHYSIC GARDEN. 

By n Physician. 

HtrfoiASTANEir:. — Tn this beautiful though velj small 
order T have but one species to mention, and, as it is a good 
type of the rest, t proceed at once to speak of it : — 

Ilnnsr, CjrFsNi-r (.-Kuril/nil Hippm-aMaiinm'). — I know of 
no tree which, when in bloom, affords a more magnificent 
spectacle than tli.i Horse ehesuut ; nor is the pleasure con 
fetred by it confined alone to the fje : the ira.'c is delighted 
by its frag ranee, and tlio r»r with the stirring hum of the 
bees that are attracted by the nurtured sweets contained in 

! blossoms ; and last, not least, tlio mind is led to the con- 

inplatioti of the perfections of that wonderful lleing who 
could design such a nolile nhject., and til the reflection that 
it should imitate (lie '-nndort of tlio busy insects, in devoting 
its whole energies to the fulfilment of those duties for which 
men were placed upon earth. 

The fruit, or rather the seeds, are much valued in the 
south of Europe as food for fattening sheep ; and they have 
been used by some persons a* a substitute for coffee. Like 
lite acorn they possess an astringent principle, which exists 
likewise in tlio bark; and this latter part of the nee has 
been recommended as a valuable febrifuge in intermittent 
and other fevers. This pro—Tty has also rendered a decoc- 
tion of the hark service 1 ' 1 ■> some cases of gangrene, in 
which particular it t'csemln. — ■■!■ ill^d tr"", tlio Tinguy, 

which is shuilnrl- '-»>nUv » ■-■> — »™ — — -»* 

caused by stingii.. 



with history, civilization, progress in the arts and scieoeM, , 
and also lbs manners and customs of nations suite, tin 
days of Noah, who is (he first person mentioned m luniaf ' 
used the vine. 

Neither is the use and abuse of the juioe of the gripe u 
much my theme as the medical properties which the line 
possesses, and the mode of employing them to the relief or 
cure of man, in a state of sickness. 

If the branches of the vine be punctured in the spring, Hit ! 
sap will eiude in the form of drops, and these, common'j 
known as " tears," are a popular remedy in France for dis- , 
eases of the eye — their value however, is very doubtful. Tin 
leaves are astringent and acid, and a decoction of them is i 
very eftleaeious lotion for sore mouths, and is likewise some- 
times taken internally to stop diarrhoea. " The ashes of the 
burnt branches will make teeth that are as black as a coal, 
to be as white as snow, if you but every morning rob then 
with it." The fruit, however, in the most important pan of 
the plant, though more so domestically than medically. Toe 
skin and seeds of grapes are indigestible, but, according to 
Dr. CuUen, the pulpy or Ueshy part of the sweet varieties an 
the safest and most nutritive of summer fruits. UhenattK. 
freely, they prove slightly laxative ; and in inflammatory ml 
febrile complaints they are a most delightful and valuable 
agent in allaying thirst, and diminishing feverish heat. 
Those, who on account of affections of the lungs are com- 
pelled to seek a warmer climate, are recommended by Sir 
James Clark to try the effect of a " course of grapes," as a 
remedy in high estimation in several parts of the Continent 

When dried, grapes arc denominated riiitint; and common 
raisins, the sidtanas, muscatels, and other sorts, together 
with the fruit called by grocers, currants, are all dried fruits 
of one plant, the ordinary vine ; but assuming those different 
characters, partly from varieties in the plant produced bj 
climate and cultivation, and partly from the mode of curing 
them. Haisins are more sweet, mucilaginous, and laxative, 
than fresh grapes, but from their containing leas acidity an 
less cooling and refreshing. 

We come now to the most important of the products of the 
vino, namely, the fermented juice of its fruit — wine. 

If it be token in moderation, wine acts as a beneficial sti- 
mulant Ui the whole system. To a person in perfect health, 
its reasonable use can be in no way prejudicial ; while on the 
oilier hand, very deleterious effects are likely to result tfl 
those who have their vital powers in auy manner impaired. 
I'eoplc who ore dropsical, or subject to gout, or maladies of 
the digestive organs, are likely to aggravate these complaints 
by the use of wine. But wine is also a tonic, as well as a 
stimulant, and on this account it becomes a most valuable 
medicine in the latter stages of fever, in order to support the 
system under the langour and torpor which is the general 
coiiaaqneuce of such an attack, to invigorate the spirits, and 
to induce sleep. Sherry is the wine most commonly em- 
ployed medicinally, on account of the small quantity of 
acidity in it. Madeira is a mora stimulating wine, and ia to 
be preferred for invalids and elderly people, where the ad- 
ditional amount of acid which is contained in it is not ob- 
jectionable. This would render it improper to be used by 
those who huvc (rout; and u similar reason makes port wine 
improper in such eases. There is, however, more ostringencr 
in this latter wine than in any other, which constitutes it a 
valuable medicine in relaxed conditions of the stomach, sub- 
ject of course to the above objections. 

If wine be e\poscd to tlio air, a chemical change takes 
place in it, and it becomes converted into vinegar ; and this 
fluid when purified by distillation forms acetic acid. 



-r high approval of Jar - 

— ■— * upon the aubjecl tl 

—¥o. C. G. 



KOYAL BOTAXIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION AT 

THE ItEGENT'S PAIIK.— May & 

(Coutinued fro* jmye 114.) 

ORCHIDACE.E. 

1 ar 1'aizK to Mr. Williams, gardener to E, Warner, Eso, 
of Hoddesden, Herts. The weather was so uupropinoui 
I that there was no competition for this grand prize (1GJ)- j 
| Mr. Williams' collection, however, was thought worthy of tfc» | 



uilges. Hit planti * 



He 
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■o veil grown Olid in fair 



macrnfAfUiiin, with II apikes of it 
'latin (mm/rJid, a lnrg« mm, with* 
tiw* rf apikei of iU beautiful flo 

p> s*yrrb<i, I large flowera. Otictdit 



beautiful fragrant 
ma of flower, upon 



e ii> Mr. Plant, gardener to — Schroder, K-q. 
if nut quite, as fine a collection as the preced- 
he best plant in it whs the elegant 
, nIMai, with three apikaa expanded. Ffcadn crltfato, 

nj6fiut ieittijtaruwt, V apikea. 

e to Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, 
. 1'hi-i collection had many rare and good plants 
on only mention a few of the veiy best. 



Uendmb i 

! to Mr. Dobson, gardi 






i, very high colourf 



□ed plant i 5 ft. by 6 ft. Cnt- 
o. Kpidendrvm crasiifulium, 



k to Mr. Woolloy, gardener to H. 11. Kcr, Esq., 
A tine specimen of that fine old plant 
■difoiiai. a «i>ikca. tinute iiarrMoiuj, It flowers. c*'(n- 
< apikca. 

;. — Messrs. Uiillison exhibited the new and raro 
p Lairii, with '2 of ii;i lai-Hft cnriinis flowers. They 
ivnii-ih T''Ui'W culnur, with dark spots; the petals 
Ht, di:ft on em:ii :-i'"u:, ul.wut live inches long. 
!. — Messrs. Witch hail a small plant of Stwla 
■I, on side red equal to the last. 

H. — Also n HCir TlriiHrnhitm. with pule spotted 

ledimn size; something like D. aquem. 

E. — Also another Dciidn-binni, like D. PiairrdU, 

mugiy marked. 

nens of orchids, Messrs. Lncombe, Piute, and 

ter, had a noble |ihini of iiendi-ukium ca-i-nh sreits, 
anil J feet across ; obtained a first-class prize. 

PELARGONIUMS. 

her hail hod considerable influence upon this class 
They were neither so numerous nor so fully es- 
ept in one or ikm collect!! his, c.s we might have 
ul tin: season been more favourable. Notwith 
is there was a very fair allow of these splendid 



d u few of the best 



eael; riillerdon, and, thei 
f further preface.) 

Rt ipltnden ; dark. Adon 



t: to Mr. liiuues, niirservmnn, Kattersea. 
ht. Nrgrttn ilark. liustlle-. light. 

of this collection wanted a fortnight longer to 

up to the mark. 






K to Mr. Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, 1-lsq., 

nk, 1'imlico. 

:■!■«. <W:<»rf™. dark. (JB.Iorw; dark. Rmetla , *upcr 

hi light. Galielmi; light. 

r. to Mr. Slaiues, amateur, Maida Yale. 

rx. Jfi»nii; dark. Negrev; dark. Cii'iV.'m,: : ligll 

f "ur-v-r-"i-.-.iu/ i 'Uik. 
ins or riiiii.vr. is h-i.\f:n vols. — I Nurse mien :. 
e to .Mr. I ioh>oii, gardener to E. Heck, Esq. This 
as in excellent condition. 

ark. CtafniiM; dark. CWm; dark. Jga'Aa; dark, 
light. Blanche ; Ti -ht. C'llJV i dtzk. 



These beautifid plants 
.'he competition was very seven 
1st Pmzii to Mr. Robinson. 

Fairy Owen; light, (juens Superb 



exhibited ii 



Wi light. Maaamt 

SSD Prize to R. Mosely, Esq., line- Apple- Place, Maida 

Wjl Worn; light. Lufy Itivtrtl light. Nosegay; dirk. .Iciitl 

ilRD PnizK lo Mr. Staines. 

JV»mf>* ,■ light. SlalfUUmi dark. Mtdams HeUlei i duk. «>»> 
FbtVraj lifthr. 

A considerable number of seedlings were exhibited, but 
only one obtained a prize. It belonged to E. Beck, Esq., 
Isle worth. 

Brett's Rosa: lower pctala a gloving acarlet, upper petal* darkhlolch; 
nell defined edgrea, viilti the aame colour aa the lower petali ; aiac mode- 
rate ; a very deilrable flower. 

Jlr. l!cck had also a Very good seedling, named Incompa- 
rable, almost as good as Rosa, but net quite go good a form. 

Mr. Hoyle exhibited a seedling of merit, named Eclijin-, 
which, when better grown, will be thought much of. 

CINERARIAS. 

1st Prize to Messrs. Henderson, Pine-Apple-Place. The 
and Huttegana. 



,-., Hum 



5sr> Phizk to Mr. Ii. G. Henderson, Wellington Nursery, 
St. John's Wood. 

Matilda, Efiit Dean, Adtln VWien, and Flora Hoc Iror. 

itao Pri^i: to Mr. I very, Peckham. 

■Ir.n Prize, equal with Mr. I very, to Mr. Robinson, gar- 
dener to .T. Simpson, Esq., Thames Bank. His best wero 
Ktningtim Bttmln. a- -' 



Were exhibited in quantity, but were sadly deficieut ii 
quality. The following obtained prizes: — 

Lady Hume Vamphiit; form good; pelali broad; diak df-'- — - - 



'Bch elegantly ti 






1'ANSlEri. 



ilaMa.' ^"e. 



Con.iilei-ing the unfavouiablo season, the pansies exJii- 
hited were veiy respectable. 

1st 1'rize to Mr. Turner, florist, of Slough. We select 
this filli ■■■.viii;; ' LS heinw the best, and worth (-rowing. 
Commoiforc, Optima, IJnie of Norfolk, Lacy Neat, Ucllona, D'lsr 



iSU 1'RI 



CALCEOLARIAS. 

E to Mr. fitanley, f«r 

.kiiiii." ' Tboae marked' wort the beat. 

CACTI. 
Amongst them u 

™»" gnntlijtm. 



1st Prize to Mr. Slay, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, fur 
I'imrli-a zpei-luhih* ; a must extraordinary plant, measuring 

!i fear, iuti-s? ami Ii feet high. 

■I Mi I'm/E to Mr. I .:ine. fcr fi very lliv sjicei:ne:i of Rhnti. 
tlcndrtin •iibsunii ; (i feel liigls, ■'.! fee: ilir.n;;.'li, with numerous 

,'Ikd Prize to Messrs. \"eitch and Son, for Bunmhi .S/mlhu- 
lata ; a good plant well bloomed ; :i$ ft. by ii ft. 
■1th Prixe to Messrs. Bollison, I'm- Eaaerii mininla. 
Itii PltlZE to Messrs. Veitch and Son, for Fmliiiu spec- 



!:)■ 
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•■JTK PRIZE to Messrs. Lncomlie, Pinco, tmd Co., for //V"j'i "c"i- . <>n>„W>™ i.',,.™™ ; ihi. rare an,l l.csutjful plant had fgorrf b 

m,,,™/*,- 4 largo plant will. three heads of bloom upon it. j ^T^' aSapTUl! 

M-'.V 1N1I IURE n ISTS I- 1 r) 1 1 i- [ k 1 p [lu. 

l„ItoEtoM n ^^rirH 1 f ll r.W,,f,«,7/«l™^M,- 1 rP, i ^^^hf^7 UT.h^ JnS? %S. MtarS- ."STiaS w.52 

large foliage, and racemes of flower; lliey tire ol u mill cod „„ fa «. h . t -,;>,*< ,™„;» ; t»-.i *[ii.«. oae had H flowert. rtdnii 

colour. The bracts are pale rose, with deep 10 SO- coloured »«w«i, one .pike, with live bi-SKirlw., averaging live H.iwtSJiaiici; 

veins. Likely lo lie a tine conservatory plant. "ir^ n "'""' ly -,1^ r v i ' fi "' , " , "'"'• S™"f"i «y«B|t 1 p-< 

Jso KyttAi! PnKKH were given to Messrs. Veilcn and Son, Hh]le *■"""■ w,lh "" 'P lk "'. 

for lHdjilra wwrfntiK.. Messrs. J.ucombe, I'ince, imd (.'«., -*" I''''™ '" Ml - Williams, gardener to C. Corner, fcsi., 

for anew ii/V>.,W«W™« ■«;„„«,, pure while: for anew heath. HoiM.-dnn. Tins collection wa-t a remarkably well grow 

mimed /•;. HKidnn-ymn,, li.;iit ciimsuii; for two new heath-, "»" = sumtli! of the plants in it went exlulsted at Begun'* 

named flucf-mi, Urge reddish (lower, mid Viwl.arina. bill- IVk ; we refer our renders to our account of them ra llitl 

lii.iiLerimM.il. T.i Messrs. Henderson, I'iue-Applc-Pkee, report. We noticed the following in addition t— 

for Wnic/rn Weippergimta, for 1'inuUu Versrhnjjcltmmt : both Urnir„i,i< 1 mfi«.h r u 

a neat habit, anil likely to prove useful ornamental plants 
and for Acacia gramUs, fine Euliage, and llowcr of n daz/.lin; 
range colour. 

:iiui I'liizti to Mr, Stanley, for a new broad-leaved Huvta, , _ , , _ 

whhbluollowers. „ ■'"J, 1 lM ? E , tn Ml ' n "; gardener, to J. BUmJv, Eta, 

-Mr. Wood, of Norwood, exhibited a large collodion of "Ciulmg. In this tine collection ol well grown plants wen 



hiirdy variegated plants; and Mr. Williams, garden 
Warner, brought n tincly-growii large collection of British 
ferns, for neither of which was a prize awarded ' 



LONDON IIOItTIcm.TUItAL SOCIETZ'S SHOW AT 
CHISWICK.— May lHni. 
We never witnessed a more gorgeous display of that sin- 
gularly beautiful tribe of plants the Ureliittner* ; they were 

produced in really iinigiiilicen; condition, both as regards 
number and excellent condition. The Azalea* were in 
■ splendid order, us wen; tin; Hfiilli*, and collections of State 
J_ and (ireenhouic 1'tantt. The I'ehrgoahnm also shewed an 
:' improvement upon lho«u shown ut the llegeiit's Park (en 
days previously. In Ihart we coidd not detect any improve- 
ment; though still very tine several specimens were evidently 
past their prime. There were mure of single specimens of 
superior culturo exhibited than usual, and in better condi- 
tion. In new and rare plants, as our report will shew, there 
were several useful and interesting specimens exhibited. 
Tin; great wonder of the day, however, were two specimens, 
, from tlio gardens of the lluke of Devonshire and tin; 
1 Ilowager lluehess of North umberlai id, of that magnificent 
wiilcr plant the Victoria rnjia, of whieh we shall give a ilo- 
| s-Niption hereafter. Fr»it>, as might bo exacted so early 
in llie seo-sun, were but thin hi numbers, but there were 
ie good pines, -jraprs, and itnuihiriri placed upon the 



Cnttlega Skin* 



cipmrlol. 



o Mr. Franklin, garden 



> Mrs Lawrence, 



■lilhll 


Park. 




§ 


Ljll'-llll' ],L[]t. 


t pint, with 



.pikee of iU bemtiful Ik 



Itendroliiura mAilf j 



tl flowcrcil pint. 



H.ji./r-uMimi imhih 
,.„'■' [til 



OV fllTBEN EXOTIC OEC1UDB — StTHSIKTME^. 

i) Messrs. Teitcli awl Sou, Exeter. A splcndul 
ell grown plants. 

tup: plant, witli t\\ luikci of iU loitlf dornn. 






ttcclatam i large m 



Arri 






plant, vith v<:rj r large Tlowe 



tables. 

This, and 
of emulaliou. 



ntilar exhibitions, i 



(umplifv the great henelil 

iinuhts to exertion would 

if skill ex- 



Without such a s 
have liei-n such noble examples 
hihitcd? If all e.vhihilious of garden pl-oihn 
to lie extinct, we might safely prophecy that the eulturii of 
line specimens would in a \ery few ji-ars be Mijiei-scded. 
Hence the public, and gm-deiiers especinlly, ouglit to hn 
grateful to sueh societies as the l/mdon Ilorticnllunil mul 
Uegenl's J'ark llotauic S„en;ty for opening, eoiiliniling, and 
piDiiioiinu, us they do so liber.diy, - in-l i exhilii'.ions of horti- 
cultural industry and skill. Wt> might expatiate much upon 
this theme, and allude to the great stimulus thai will he 
given to human industry in all brmn-lies of s.ience at the 
rorlheoming griunl exposition in l.'v"il, but our spare forbid-. 
and we shall content ourselves nith heartily wishing success 
I to all horticultural exhibitions. 

rOLLElTlOXd OF TWESTr EXOTIC OBCHIDfl. 

1st l'ni/i-; to Mr. Mvlii.ni, gurdi'iier to S. Kucker, Ks'|., 
Winiilsworih. This collection wius, without exception, the 
every jihuit was a pielluc ol* bounty 



etter o i- ■ I , ! i- even than ai 



itiuTvly ir, I,]<k.iii_. KpMeiulru, 



njlilwi, a pretty ipccici 



IsTl'uiJtE toMr.t.'arson.giirdenerto W.ti.Fan 
beam. In this collection these were several unirj 
specially the following ;— 

vcrv large nne ipFcimrn. with a 

- ' Vitl/iryii .S*inn*rij I 



lltovcn. 

. Mr. IJlake, 



sL,ll. 



the best of them is airauged lar S c vjri "!'' " 




. giudcuer to J, Schroder, Es'J" 

ice licaltby plant, with three t]&"- 
l.niiiKiiui: rluiicra, with IhiM tpaoS 
. Catwillic r,-r„lr' folia ; atiaeplw'' 
iu i (lie Car-faucil butterfly plant, il« 



coi.iT.CTJOK3 of 81 i sxoTic oncnrns, 

live coll eel ions exhibited, iii everyone of ulucfc 

was aonto striking, good plants, 
t.) Mr. Kinghom, gaideuer to the Karl KilDioW)'p 
Home, Tnickeuham. 

i major; too large »|iikc> seijr denaely Mwa*J; 
wi a good plant, with niunenva ipikei dtiirlj 
i ermHtildTa; one aplke, with the attnMaWT 
■noa it, all in perfect cooditinn. 
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■lilKK I" Mr. lierril. gardener In Sir John I'rUhof 

'iiijici''-, Hill, :m ill' Kali in ii. Til this collection v 

.It'lful 

•ra tigrinn, wilh l«n of il> >tr:mirr lirfc flower fully cipnnil 

,.l l> r „.let,-:iii>:i (f-.jt. ■■■,'., i «i,i, ivLrh II) sjiifci-;, r.f :l.mer:iCM|ifLiuli 
1 .pike on tlif Hut nkl "rcliij Bra**i« ffiiu-»fo/«. 

siscm spEcnir^s of oitcnins, 
' supoiior culture, were v.-i-v si nr.-iv Only one i 

Mined a prize, and il well deserved it. 
r.i/.r. to Ml'. Cole, gimlencr to 1[. Collier, V.i 
\. 
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V AND RAltF. GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

irs. .1. A. Henderson mi J Co.. of 1'iiieApple lla.ee, 
nre-rrvnl, l.oiulou, have furnished us with tin' i'nl- 

list, with llieii- prices, of novelties, and rarities for 
-■sent year. To those which we consider most 

le, we have prefixed nn *. 

niobium versicolor. An upright t» iggy shrub j. it. 
rs large nud lieuutifnl, of u rich duop scarlet 



utifnl, of a 

niobium vemistiun. Iaiiv rrruiviiig shn:k wltli 

mrjili' flowers 

.iliiimi gracilis. Dwarf compact sluiili. studded 
cr Willi bunches of rich orange yellow flowers 
lynio pnilil'i'iiir:! llnniesii. Tin' free llowor- 

iriety, very dwarf, with crimson Hwrta 

y^iiui pnquiresi iiuirnuithnm. Itii'li cvorlsist- 
lll-j.ic mill ]iinl; Hi iwcis, gooil linliit mill olegnilt 



.ypiuk, v, 



i-it inerniitlm rosenm. liich 

nnn.'!-,. with lighter foil ;!!.',■. . . . 

ilrn pungens. llich green foliage, of i 
n-t habit, lihir tluwers, forms mi evoclh 






■ bine. 



pitnilurala. I.nrge flowers, of n bluish Krench- 
olnnr. with ti deep purple eye. ClimWr . . 
i rosea. A heiiiitil'nl new climbing plant, 

irlet liell-sliuped llnweis 

ultls arruata. Low shrubby plant ; flowers 
f a sulphur yellow ; ft very elegant ftnd grace- 



'I-osohennultiahilftliii superbn. A stunt growing nhrrih, %. i 
i>( a (!i>od luiliit. prmluc-init nhundiiiitly its luifie lirh 

Leptospeimiim hullattuu. Small nvyrtoeeoiis fulinge, 
lieniiiif; nn nliHiKliuii'i! (if -iiiiii-viliiic llowers ." 

•Mitriu-in cueeinea. Dwarf Mrmpai-t evergreen shmh. 
"ith lirilliiint Miirlot tuhnlar flower* .i 

■lliihelia flomlmnda. Liloe lar r 'e flowers, rernniiiuiR 
ft lung time in bloom. The rarest nml most lieait- 
tiful of all the Mirbelins ;| 

Melttleue:i purpurea. Dwarf evergiven shrub, bear- 
ing small tufts of crimson flowers. An elegant Utile 

•llmel.-a Nieppergiann. Lemon orenai-eolonred flow, 
em nu-t aliunilaiit bloomer, with evefcdingly neat 

1'iuieli'ii VoiM'hnfteltii. A pretty and ilistinet ]>luiit, 
wilh limail ghim-oiis foliage, and white Jiends of 
flowers junl yellow stamens , . ;, 

■1'imeiea Heinleisouii. Uosy pink flowers, ronsideii'il 
the most bountiful of all I'imelens :l 

rieromn olegnns. Kich purple flowers; very hirge 
blooms iu-oiIuiv-iI in grpjit prafn-inu :i 

Rltyneospoi-muni jasmin ioides. Kvergn>en elinihing 
shnth, with while flowers delicately iragmnt :! 

Ith.idodcndron -lavnniemn. Ijirge lninrlies of rich 
nsMiine red flowers l"i 

Stat ice imbrientii. Lilae-bluo llowoi-., foliage imbri- 
eated, i-iieoilingly elegant 7 

Stntiee fruteseens. I Jim; flowers, eompncl habit ; Vi- 
ler tlinti S. nrlKirea ; l-ii-li grei'ii l'ulingc ', 

Stylidiiim seandens. A new rlimhing vnriely, veiy 
beaiitifnt 7 

Stenoenqms t'liniiinghfttnii. Fine handsome glossy 
oak-lenved foliage, exceedingly hmidsomo (lowers ; 
eolnnr, ornnge-si-Hrlcl 10 

StJiihelia tubiliora. lleniittful winter-flowering shndi, 
with long fringed red flower* fl 

Swainsoniit (ireyuna. Lnrge flowers of n hnndsome 

raesniiia niollissima. A bonmiliil eiiitiht-r, with riih 
green foliage and ven long rosy flowers :l 

Telopia spwiosissiimi. A beautiful rare Australian 
plant, with peculiar handsome foliage, ami heads of 
iloop rriiiisim tlowei-s Ill li 

Trilouia iiiivoii. Ilicli orange roil, sends out lateral 
branches, with a profusion of its rich flowers 1( 

Tropieohtni Rxnivnui- I'lhubing plant, with pide ii/.mv 



flower 

■■I'i'.i]KMil:i!i 



U' spuls 



Tropusihun Smithii. Orange and yell 
ing habit; fine plant 

Veronica Andcrsonii. This is n very interesting nddi 
lion to our ftutiiinu flowering jihiuls. When llie 
blooms first open they are of a violet blue colour, 
but they gradually (linage to pure while. Very ilis- 

Viburnniu macTophylhun. Dwarf (lowering evergreen 
shrub, wilh bunches of while flowers like l.aunis- 
tinm, only blooming when a few inches high . . . . £ 

Zicbyn longopedunculata. ltieh scarlet orange flowers; 



DUTCH n.iVvY !■;]!-(; Alii WNINf J. 
Wbks T ventured on a difference of opinion with Mr. Ilea 

ton, regar.liug Iho merit- of the plan of the flower- garden of 

was in hopes the remarks there made would have called up 
lie-igo- fi-iiio other purlies. upplJoiUc tu si ]ilul. of ground sneli 
us I guess tin oiid of X. 1". Z. to he ; but as no one has yel 
replied to the invitation, I now, with some relitetonce, send 
you a rough sketeh, which though it miiy be exceeded in 
beauty by many others, is, T trust, an improvement on the 
I.nion-flag-like plan Mr. licatoti lands so much. Now, as 
there hi an endless iliiorsity of figures in this kind of gar- 
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dening, and the beauty is much increased by being extended, 
I hope the annexed one will not be censured for being small, 
as I expressly made it so in order to meet the case of Mich a 
one as X. T. Z. — it numbering the same quantity of beds ns 
his, exclusive of the centre one, which I believe, tti Ins case, 
was u fountain. It may, therefore, he regarded as one of a 
set of rivals to X. I'. Z.'n figure, of which I could easily 
contrive many others, but hope some one else will do so, 
being of opinion that for a limited piece of ground there is 
no method 10 well adapted for a florid display in summer, or 
an interesting appearance in winter, as Dutch or geometrical 
plans of which this is only a limited sketch, eapablo of being 
varied in many ways. Even the largest plans are not (I 
think) complete without something of the sort. I imagine 
an arrangement of .00 or UN) beds in various tasteful figures, 
bordered with box, and walks of uniform width between, 
placed in such a situation as (o he seen from an elevated 
position, as a terrace, balcony, np-stair window, or any place 
where the whole figure at once can he distinctly seen, and it 
need hardly be asked what opinion will be given. True, 
here are some who aspire to what they call a close attention 
o Nature, who despise everything in ivhirh symmetry forms 
a part ; lint even these are rapidly becoming converts to the 
opinion which makes a pleasure-ground picturesque in the 
(rue sense of the word, and not grotesque, as the attempts to 
imitate a forest or extended landscape on le-s than an acre 
of ground too truly imply. 

Whilst on ttiis subject, T will make a fow remarks on what, 
I think, ought never to be hist sight of in this description of 
gardening. When a good view from above cannot be obtained, 
and one nearly horizontal must serve, never allow much in- 
tricacy in the figures, for nlt)inu;;H it may look veiy pretty on 
paper, you will find, when it is laid out anil planted, the lieauty 
of the outline will be lost ; and, what is worse, the points of 
beds that may seem jutting into their neighbours, will appear 
as forming part of such, and thus a confused mass of flowers 
will present themselves instead of clearness and distinction. 
T beg to put particular stress on this point; but, where the 
principal new is from an eminence, where the whole of (lie 



internal walks, and the beds when in flower, can be dist 
seen, then you can exercise your own taste in the IB 
Ever bear in mind, however, that walks ought in all au 
be of uniform width, which puts a task on your iugeani 
order to get the various ornamental figures you wish 1 
troduce fit into each other. 

It may be proper to add, that grass need not be ti 
banished from this kind of gardening ; a circular centre- 
of turf, with a vase, aim-dial, or piece of sculpture 1 
looks very well ; as also does a broad margin, say font 
wide, surrounding the whole, and dotted in proper places 
rases or plants, which can be retained in symmetrical »p 
ance, an clipped box, Irish yew, Yuccas, standard rose- 
the like. Slopes and terraces form useful adjuncts in 
kind of gardening, with their accompanying appendajj 
flights of steps and broad walks. 

And now for the planting — that very serious underta 
I say serious, because Mr. Heaton seems afraid to stat 
reputation by giving us an example, which, as I before 
would have conveyed a more clear idea than a whole vo 
of letter-press, from which so many inferences maybe Ji 
that T am induced to give my opinion also; at the 
lime I do it in such a manner as, literally speaking, nail 
colours to the beds (instead of the mastl ; not that 1 1 
they are the best that can be, but that others in critic 
them may do so williout i;sin^ that, vogue descriptit 
generalities which leads to very inaccurate conclusions, 
iny part, I confess, I do not see the utility of inveslin; 
mere planting of a few flower-beds with the importance 
of late has been attempted to be put upon it. Bat 1 
keep to my case, and observe, that one great error seen 
be run into, of arranging the colours so as to centre in 
harmonious whole atone point or centre; the fallacy of* 
is easy to explain. A flower-ganleu is not lile a portrai 
ought to present equally agreeable views, sideways or op 
down — a fact which writers seem to have forgotten ; bit. 
meaning will be best understood by reference to the anm 
list, as being the plants with which I advise to plaol 
accompanying design : — 



1 



\ \ 



/- 



...1 ';; 
I f 



\ 



erbena, a w,._. 
-'imia, a purp 
r ,-gallis, or Lo« 
1 heliotrope. 



Calceolaria viscosissimo. 
ij Verbena, crimson (Hendersonii, 

or Charlwoodii). 
Silver-edged geranium. 
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In Riving the above list, it is by no means supposed la be 
e very best that ran be contrived; what 1 mean to explain 
. that in looking over itie whole, do two beds should appear 
i (i line of the same colour: thus 7, 4, and 1 ; 1,2, and :J ; 
li.undll; 7, 8, anil !t; ;,o,andy; S, !i, and H ; 4, a, and 
; and II, -"i, and 1, ought all mi it each to represent colours 
■Iferjug as iimi'li ti . u ii enrli oilier as possible; some beds, 
i - and (J. mid it be of i i i ■■" same colour, because in regular 
ues they dn not come, in contact with each other, which i 
nd » would do; and 1 do not think the intervening uf oic 
ditary bi-d siiflicicni h.-iweeii colours exactly alike. Such 
i ni> opinion ; rind as Ihe majority of Mover-gardens are sur- 
inuiik-d by walks, it is imperative thai they look equally weil 
a all sides. Where [lower gardens are planted in masses of 
up colour, attention in the above simple niles is idl that can 
« well carried out, and all that has been written on the 
abject beyond that only lends in confuse the planter. 

S:ilil- years ago 1 saw a scries of beds wkicli were planted 
luder rim direction of one who was thought ;i givnl authority 
a such matters, and certainly a worse display, on the whole, 
oubl not have been made by an unlettered labourer. That 
ulure. as well as some, others in the same way, led me to 
elievc, that the ditlicultios in getting plants of the required 
iie. colour,- , to... combined with other uncertainties, were 
ucb, that quite as good, if nol in many crises a better result 
IteuJed planting in an almost indiscriminate manner. In 
upport of that opinion, I may quote those landscape writer.-, ' 
wa words who so strongly advocate desultory planting in 
tiler thin?*, yet affirm so much mystery (for 1 will not call 
L in forma lion ) on iht: subject of II oral display. 

In conclusion I beg to say, I du nol arrogate to myself 
liat the opinions above given are idl just, only let us have 
list-Ussion, and prove I urn wrong or ignorant. 1 nm glad 
f> see .Mr. ISentoii recommending mixed beds again. I 
iliiays though; ihey nore too hastily condemned some years 
igo, but. us that is his province, 1 shall wait until he has 
lone before saying anything, as I should only, perhaps, be 
epcating what he had writt en the preceding week. 1 will. 



ir able coadjutors. S. N. X. 

. \\ r slmi! iio wry glad to hear from you on any subject; 
ind Mr- Doalon, we are. mire, will read your paper with 
merest, for our prime object is the attainment of truth in all 

:liat concerns the homes and gardens of the Ih-itish islands. 
We shall be glad of votir address, in strict confidence.— 
Ko.C.i.] ' 

THE SEEDLING CULTURE OF THE POTATOE. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that amongst all the various 
pinions that have been expressed relativo to the potato (lis 
ase. very little has been said of the seedling culture of 111;' 
lant. as the means of mitigating its devastating influence. 
.nd although some of our oldest cultivators can hear tes- 
nn'iiy that, [be potato, like other plants, has been subject to 
itl'otenc diseases and attacks of blight for a great number of 
ears — a fact also well known to their ancestors — still they 
avo failed to assist nature in her work. 

Some writers have asserted, that the potato disease is 
rinsed bv the gaseeons exhalations of. tlie earth; others, 
lot it is'a blight, mi insect (Aphis vastator) ; while some 
ate slated that it is entirely atmospheric; and some that 
ic plant is wearing out, and in time will become extinct. 
iow, taking a philosophical view of the question, I will 
round my argument upon the last, named cause, " that the 
Ian I is wearing out." by stating that it is not altogether un 
mnd.d. although it is in some degree fallacious to suppose 
iiat one plant should heroine extinct more than another ; 
hile the all-wise Creator has provided the means of per 
■etiiuti'Hi for I'vtiy living tiling, botli animal and vegetable, 
pon the face of the eartli ; and with such means pinned nt 
■iir disposal, there is good hopes to suppose that the health 
itd cultivation of the potato may be resuscitated, and the 
urease if not totally exterminated, greatly rednced in its 
'fleets. 

-Now, I regard this wearing-out of the plant as its old age, 



so do young plants. We all know, that have any knowledge 
of horticulture at all, that old plants ore more subject to 
disease than a healthy vigorous young one, and weak sickly 
plants arc more subject to the attacks of insects than the 
more robust. By way of example. The carnation is very 
subject to a disease railed canker, which is caused by too 
much wet or damp, but do we ever find it among a batch 
of seedlings ? very seldom ! mirl only then v. lien it is an ex 
traortlinary wet season, or under very had management. 
And were it not for the assiduity of the florist in constantly 
keeping up a succession of new seedling varieties, the old 
ones in course of lime would hecoine diseased and die, while 
others would degenerate back to I he original Clove :;iliy tlowe;- 
Again, let us consider what has beeu done for the dahlia, 
through the untiring perseverance of the florist, in the pro 
sedition of seedling culture; compare the beautiful vanetii . 
of the present day with those of ten or fifteen years back, of 
which many are still in existence. And as such a wonderful 
improvement has been made in flowers, is it not reasonable 
!o suppose that the sumo improvement could he made in 

Now, tho dahlia, like the potato, is n tuberous rooted 
plant, consequently more analogous; and 1 will here remark, 
that I have long been of an opinion, that dahlias and other 
tuberous- rooted plants have been subject to a disease -miliar 
to that of the potato. When taking up inv roots last autumn. 
I observed that of a line root of i'ir !'.. Aulmbut, the tubers 
were covered with brown specks and blotches ; ami this rotted 
during the winter, although under the same treatment as the 
others from which I have now a numerous and healthy stock 
Now, let i ne return to the point from which 1 started , namely, 
lite old age of the (dani, nod usk whether any one uho lias 
written upon tin; potalo disease das ever thought of the du 
rative periods of existence of plants ? The diiralmn of plants, 
like the life of animals, varies according In its species. 
" The days of man shall he three si- : ,re years and ten." (I 
suppose the average life of man to lie about forty years), the 
horse so many, the sheep so many, and so on; mid wilh 
plants we will begin with the annual of oue year's duration, 
the biennial of two, and the perennial lasting a number of 
years, but we are not to suppose that all perennials last the 
same number of years alike. No ! hence the inference 
between them and animals ; some perennial plants last four, 
five, and seven years ; others ten, fifteen, and twenty. But 
does any one know the average duration, or life, of the potalo ? 
It is very doubtful ! and when a favourite variety is obtained, 
it is grown year after year from tho tubers, until the vital 
energies of the plant are exhausted, and it then follows the 
course of all tilings in nature ; no ono having bestowed a 
thought for the perpetuation of the same by means of seed- 
ling cultivation.* Now, what do wc arrive at, and what has 
the sowing of potato seeds to do with the disease? I will tell 
yon. That by a steady perseverance in seedling culture, 
there would always be in the market a regular supply of one 
year old tubers, young ones, not tainted with disease, so tl.ul 
an abundant and sound crop may be exacted ; especially if 
the prescribed rules of tho new system of potato culture be 
attended to. In reference to the seedlings, the most simple 
and easy plan that could bo adopted would he to sow the 
seed thinly in frames on gentle heat, aliout the beginning of 
April ; and when the spring frosts are over to plant them out 
into fresh ground — alight hazelly loam with out manure, lint I 
think I hear some persons -ay, '■ what a deal of trouble !" and 
in answer to them, 1 say thai It umnuuts to a mere nothing, 
when compared with that of the dahlia; and perhaps some 
of the readers of The Cottaof, (Jabiiknkh will be greatly 

I think there never was a subject connected wilh horticulture 
against which so much prejudice exists, as that of the potato 
question ; but. it is gvmiuallv wearing awnv : and I am happy 
to find that Messrs. Hardy ami Sou, of .M.ildon, Essex, ore 
in possession of such iu1'nrni:iti:ni, as to be able to convict of 
error the most prejudiced ol" minds ; ami that those genlle 
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ij report! of cipcrimf 



from Kcdi obtained direct from the wild pUmU in South America 
could be do Inherited diieuc — Ed. C. G. 
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men invite the opinions of the ninny. Rut fov the seedling 
ouluireof tin- ])i)tut..iii be siicees-dully (iiitIi.I out, it must 
receiver, slimnlus in the form of a society. Ami when we 
consider what lifts ln'i'ii dune fiir ilnriculturc and lwrlicul- 
lure In tin; two great societies iif tliis cniuKry, :iinl n:;i n-iillnii' 
by (In; I loyal Agricullurnl ; also the improvement thill lists 
been elVected in tin' pansy or henrtseuso, by the cninliiiiitl 
menus ur similar u-sneiatious : ami v. bib' wv have cucumber, 
iiirloii, ibiblin. pink, mill lastly, ohrysiuitln-miim societies, 
which uiv springing tiji in nil parts, why should ir not 
have n potato society ? 1 1 is true, that occasionally n basket 
or two of very early grown ones may find their way to some 
: iif the floml exhibitions, and also some largo s|ieeiniens to 
some of the agricultural meetings ; lint we went n society 
" "ir the improvement, the seedling cullivaliou nf the 
|miulo : mul endeavour to ernilicate this disease, if not 

en lively to have it under itrol, ami keep il in subjection. 

] would surest that 11 central one be established in Lou. 
don, mul hvaui-li sucieties in nil purls nf her Majesty's do- 
Furtbermore, I feel persuaded that if Her Most 



properly 



i Prince Albert w 



. .\iajcsiy ur lii-: ll.iyal Highness ] 
applied to. tbey would feel proud 
(roils nf mi iii.liliilioii established for the bctler ciilliiahon 
il ilniiriivemeiit of so useful mul staple n commodity n- Ihe 
tuli;. mill upon which to ii ccnniii extent depends tin " 



.! [uirtii'ularly Ireland.— 



Ihlllt /'mil/, lnliu.jlon. 



THE DAIRY. 

P.vmv iw always an object of interest. Tlio first nvjncst, 
when showing our possessions tn town or country friends is, 
" ]/■! us see the Itiury." Anil certainly ■ well kept dairy is 
n pleasing sight. The excessive cleanliness, the coolness, 
the neatness, the sweetness, is delightful, oven to those who 
have been horn ninl bred in the pure air of the- country; 
what must it he then when life bus been passed amidst the 
turmoil, the heat, ntul the smell of a town ! Should you 
happen to pay a visit to a farm-house whose mistress is not 
finned for cleanliness, walk into tins daily. You will ho 
pretty sure of meeting nothing there to disgust or annoy you. 
for cleanliness in Unit department becomes a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Itutter cannot be sold unless 
it is good, ami thai it "ill never be if cleanliness to the nicest 

: point is not attended to. 

If jmssible, a dairy should face the north. The window 
ami door should be opposite each nilir.v. in order to have 
n current of air through the, dairv. The (louring should 

, ta either brick, stone, or shile. Tin- shelf also, on which the, 
pans are placed, should, if possible, he made of slate or 

■ stone. China is used in "shiny dairies, 1 ' i " model " dairies 
I suppose they are now called), but of course that is 
lieyond Ihe menus of any, except (he favoured few. Wood, 
by so quickly absorbing liquid, is very object ion able fin 
shelves or tlnming ; but should it be found in a dairy, 
plenty nf imla must he dissolved in the water with which 
■• ! s washed, or it will always retniu it disagreeable smell, 
■bject to the wooden mi Iking- pails even; infinitely pre- 
ferring tin; and as to milk standing in pans uiiido of 
WiHid.it is wholly inadmissible. Kiirthenwure, tin, or glass 
pans are easily kept el eai <•■>' '"» cream rises in (linn tatter 
■llftll in the wood"'* "" ' tr"vs --■• >■ I. used in 



.. ' .„.nimod twice m 

.Jiouldbe «■■■ -.j> a deep earthenware pnii, 

uld, in hot ..i., mr, lie put into it pull of cold 
r dairy is n cool one, ehurniiij! twice a neck 
at; if nut., it mast be ilmic three times. Before 
D .n b.t. l,o churn, wash die chum well with 



coi.l spring water in summer, and wilh lint water in winter 
From iin hour to mi h.eir and a half is the usual time cnta 
takes before the butter comes ; very much, however, ilepoaJs 
on the weather, the kind of chum used, mid the finioniis«( 
attention bestowed on the cleanliness of the daily. 

When the butter is taken from the chnni put it into I 
shullo.v ml,, pour eobl water on ir, and lieat it t hi.i-..ngli'.v. 
wviipprd in n cheese-cloib, rolled in the form of a hall. Tl.i, 
cloth being very porous absorbs the butter-mill.-; lmt ran . 
must be taken that i: is constantly washed in cold w*tcr, 
which must be at hand for that purpose. The water ia 
which the butter is lying must he frequently changed, ninil 
no nppeiirniu'eof milk is seen ; during the last v, icdiing Mini, 
s.ilt luusl he mixed v.ilb i(. When i be suit ii well Imitenin, 
the butt-r is ready to be iniule into shapes, either of hilt t 
pound, or into small pats. Should it he very soft when raadf 
up. put it into spring- water, in which n little saltpetre hw 
been dissolved. If you require, butter for salting, alien! 
must be paid to its tauig perfectly dry, and free front e\ 
drop of water. Mnny people prefer beating it with n per 
cloth, to extract the butter-milk, instead of washing it 
water. 'Die salt which is used should ta of the fini'st 
quality. Itcfore mixing it wiih the bntter it slum 
p. ii luded qni(e line, and dried before the tire ; ftie usual pro- 
portions mi; ■< ttis, of salt to .'ill His. of butter. The inhibit 
the lub in which the butter is to be placed should be»»slieil 
with a mixture nf salt and water; and whilst ibuup, nib lli( 
sides with salt, mid sprinkle some at the liottom, IVhciithe 
butler has been well mixed with the salt, press itintotheUih 
ns lightly as pussihle, mid till it .full ; sprinkle some sail at 
the- top, ninl tie it down with a bladder. In some eonntta 
tliis roetlioil of sdUimr Imtit-r is ciuiieil on to a |^-eat extent, 
but in silmitious where n really sale is found for fresh butter 
il is seldom practised. 

Thero are several way-; in which skim milk may lie tumcil 
to account; the most usual are, fattening pigs on it. or 
making skim milk cheeses. Some, however, should (d«ys 
he either given or sold to trie pour around you. The prtr- 
's mueli appreciated, mul adds m uteri ally tn the coinfii; 
ir poorer brethren : " He that hath pity on the poor 
leiuleili lo the Lord," "And look, what he layeth out shall 
' paid him again," arc the words of " the wise man." Ami 
e indeed they nil', for if we look on the ]H>or us " mes- 
sengers of the great King," we shall do them all theBOOilin j 
Mover, for the sake of the King's Son, who sends them i 
, in order to try our love for Him ; and the payment*!) I 
shall receive for these imperfect services is such t Until life 
ur mind with astonishment, and we hit readv to esclain 
itli J'uviil — ■ "Lord! what is man that thimortmiiidfnl.it 
int. and the son of man that thou so regnrdest him?" 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

lir.Avi -iiiso lluruve.i;.— I know tliat any simple contri'- 
icc for gardening pin-poses is neeeptoble tn some of tin 
indor* ol Tur. Cjitui.i: (.iAUiiKVKR, and I ain, tlierefiirCi 
tempted to descrita the innde adopted here for prowmi! rku- 
barh, I am not kitchen gardener enough to kuow whether 
if general practice, dust ivben the i-liuunrb is abont to 
start, they ilrivc three slnkes or slips of iKUird aboat tlire* 
feet long into the gmmnl, round each plant, so as tobeabo"* 
two feet, or two feel six inches, out of ground, and alight*! \ 
inclining together at the top, Ibnmil these smkes tlieytwi 8 " \ 
hay-hiiiids, fastening off Ihe cuds by twisting them arnoniJ** 1 1 
the hay, so as not to get loose, mid leaving die top ope*' ' 
liy these means the rhubarb is drawn up ; if it is not dr***' 11 
too fast, you obtain a great length of stnlk ; and wlien j.-** 
want to cut, nivay you slip ihe bay. bands off the top •dW*^'" 
thcr, like a chimney-pot ; and Ihcn, having cut what vomr«W*7* 
put it on acoinlike an extinguisher, with no trouble at «»»■"' 
t If course the Iin Inuubj ubould reach close to ^ie ground— - 
(.'. »'. K.TOO, ,„. 

Syiimiii'i.s.^A lata contnhulor accuses the Bquurelsv 
gnawing olf the top twigs of his spruce firs. 1 bnve ~*- t :, 
walks and plantations utrewn with Uiese fragments; l"*-*J, 
yotir correspondent will lake thu trouble to examine th ^^** 
twigs, lie will find tliat in far the greater number of instate ^^** 
the pith has been excavated by an insect (probably Ca^*"* 
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mi/ienln), which has gnawed its wny nut tlirou™}i the hark 
I tho juiiit below ; unit thus weakening t lie branch in t lint 
art, liu-i eaus.il that tho rough winds break nil' very mimo- 
ms branches nt. tlint weakened part. No doubt squirrels 
ill ilii mi-chief, lnii tho most |nivt (rf llii-i is iint their mirk. 

-w. r. t. 

Wbitisu Names ox Tots.— I potted some hyacinths in 
Ictolier lust, ami unit.! the nn.iii.-s under !lm rim of the pots 
n Mm- j«*-, ami siuik them in nil upon border ; and find, mi 
nking tlji'in up after a lapse of live months, and washing 
lie pots prim I.i placing them in my window, dint tlic names 
in' us di-itiiict us it-liou lirsl written.— I1i:oi:ok. 1Ihlh;kih;n", 

Kniuxii Jehisit.eji Abth-hokks. — They must lie Jinl 
mdeJ, and thrown into cold waier till you so.t. them mi to 
jiiil. l*t thorn ljoil till ouito tender, put them in your dish, 
ind pour melted butter over them. It is very simple, but if 
uot put first into cold water tlicy will look black. 

lloms.i Watek conVAiiriTA I'l-nri-iiEA.— As tlio benefit of 
Mleriug tlio I'nlliilu purpnn-a with toiling water, pouroil into 
■lie wiicer, may not lie generally known, I beg to mention it. 
I had it seemid-hund from ;i Sntrlinniugh cottager, who told 
In! secret of iis flowering so invariably well in ilutt loculiiy. 
The CiiHti Jilhiojiirn 1 find also to it flight in similnv treat - 
neut. — llreiitiniiby Cottage. 

(.'dchis-CJhixa Fowls. Mr. J. Hailey, oi' Mount street, 
iis done good mw to your readers in giving so minute 
nd clear a description of llie Cochin -China, in answer W 
lie questions at page *)I, of vol. '■>, of The Cott.mie 
i.iRM;M:n; and tieing a resper table it ml intelligent dealer 
noli communications have mom especial value. I beg 
n give you the communication of anollior respectable anil 
ntelligent dealer on i lie snino subject. " 1 lutvn hail in the 
ante clutch of Cochin-China, birds with a high serciued 
urob, and those with a small double comb ; the wattles large ; 
egs not very long; the legs an' frequently yellow. I have 
mil the (Jin-hm-Chinu of various colours ; tin) majority dark 
irown in the bens, and dink rod in the cocks; sometimes 
ilsrk breasted und red. like tho game-cock. I should prefer a 
ingle colour in the plumage, Imtdo not think it i» always so. 
L'he toil feathers are frequently brown." 

I cannot help recommending to poultry -keepers a work 
atolv i.-onio out, entitled " Hoiiiesrii r'mvl. by J. J. Xnhiu, of 
Itublin." I do not know any work vhiidi gives such dour unit 
iiYurah! description:, of all the various breeds ofponltry.wiih 
.cry good and accurate engravings of each. "With such book 

:ii i couhl ho nt a loss to determine any hi 1, ttiongh 

tlii'v hail not seen it before ; and it is by no moans dear, being 
j,,ly iU.— W. J. 

To Soktes Habii Water. — When the hardness proceeds 
frnni the bicarbonate of lime (which is 'cry frequently the 
[iriiiripal, and always in great part, the cause), it may lie 
-aliened by a cheaper ingredient than carbonate nt am 
nania, or soda. Add a little quicklime to the water. The 
ime decomposes the bicarbonate of lime which is dissolved 
n the water, biking from it one of its two equivalents of car- 
ionic acid, and Waving Hie ivsiilno of the substance in the 
late of pr.it n-carbon ate of lime, which state the fresh aihioil 
me and tlie equivalent of carbonic acid thus sitbstracted 
-oin the bicarbonate also themselves acquire. This proto- 
irhiinato of lime is a ponderous and insohthle salt, ami sinks 
i the bottom of tho fluid, leaving the superincumbent water 
uro and soft. To tho inexperienced it appears mi absurdity 
1 pii.pose, that water which is hiiril from being overloaded 
ilh lime should la' rendered soft by adding more lime ; but 
licit is the cost. Those of the poor who have no access to 
ny hut hard water for washing may much economise their 
nip by softening rhe water with lime before Ihev wash. — 

I'm-siMi Dakwas.— Oliscn-ing Uiat Mr. Hoaton has re- 

iiesl.'J soino suggestions on the subject of bedding plants, 
[though it miiy appear prc-iiitnptmins on my part, in offer 
ny suggestion that may la' worthy of his adoption, ncn'i 
iieless. I'eeling inysolf to be indebted to his writings for 
iinrh iofiH-iiugiou, I therefore gindli take the occnsii.m to 
cstify at least my desire of complying Willi his wishen. With 
, view to obtain something like a uniform standard of heigh; 
n the growth of 1 >alilias, my practice has been to lying Ibr- 
iitid somewhat earlier those plants that attain the greatest 
leight, and then to cut out portions of their leaden ( accord- 



ing te the vigorous habit of the plants) and te train tin 
lower shoots upwards. To tho planls of weaker lialiit. i 
lillle liquid manure is occasionally given in their earliei 
singes in promote their growth ; and by these means, at tin 
flowering season, a more uniform height in nil the plants b 
obtained than hy any other moans that I couhl devise .— T.i I 
[Wo shall be glad of your suggestions relative to grape 



— Kd. C 



■•■] 



Kmokeii ]Jnjci;s — rAiNTTN'n Gref.siioisf. IssmE. — The 
only and tho cheapest way to prevent stains arising from 
smoked bricks, is to give the purls affected a emit of oil paint, 
ami when dry the whitewash may be applied without the 
least fear of o recurrence of the evils your corrcsponih-ui 
complains of. Sly greenhouse (Ml feet by 10 feel) I nit 
paint, and find it in ever)' respect preferable to whitewash. I 
employ a workman, to whom I give Js. (Id. per day, and find 
my own mntcrisK ; consequently, the first cost is very little 
more than whitewash ; and when taking into account its 
durability, superior neatness, and cleanliness, and the 
greater light and heat imparted, it is positivelv cheaper. Tin 
Hue, and the walls immediately in connection therewith, I 
whitewash, to avoid the smell that would otherwise arise 
when the linuse is under heat. ]>t any of your readers « ho 
have not hitherto adopted my plan try oil painting, and the 
whitewash brush will ho for ever discarded, t'orthc iiifonnn- 
tiou of any who may he disposed to adopt my recomnieiula 
lion, I would observe tliot I first prepare the walls with a 
coat of siw anil whitening, laying it on warm (this is equal 
t.i a coat of oil paint), after which I give two coats of oil 
paint, and the work stands for yeoi-s. As every crevice is 
slopped, no retreat is left for the spider and its mini emus 
companions in mischief. — A Sinsr niiiEii, 

HRR.u-I.Er a <iniAVn-:i n.— Messrs. Hardy and Son, Mat- 
don, Kssex, inform us that they have already leaves on 
aoino two-year-old plants tlve feet brood and live feet long. 
They say it is n most majestic plant, anil that last year thev 
grew it fourteen fee! high. Mr. Moore, tlio Curator of the 
Chelsea llotank (inrileu, stales that it is appropriate to llit 
hold openings of rude or wilderness scenery. It blooms it 
Juno or July, and its umbels of white flowers are a too 
across. 

Ifcnnixa-orr Piasts.— Would uot Campanula Ixirei make 
a good purple Wd ? I saw a very pretty bed lost year of the 
iouhlr irliilr JWirJl-n; which Mr. Heaton litis not mentioned 
amongst his white bedders. — A Loved of t'l.owyns i noji 
Cmi.Dnooii. 

Hair J'AU.rxa Off. — You give advice to sonic correspon- 
dent wtio complains of losing his hair. Allow me, from ex- 
perience in my own and other cases, to recommend the use 
of the following receipt, and to add an earnest reoom in ci mil- 
lion on hi, HiroHnf to lie persuaded to have either the head 
shaved or the hair iiousioilty cut close :— 1 drachm of whiti 

wax, I ditto of sricniioectti, i! ay., oil of ah ids, ■> drachm 

essence of can th arid os ; essential oil to scent at pleasure 
The whole to lie dissolved together in a gentle heat, and 
itiriwl and bntlctl till quite coU.—il. 

Macaw Lavish Koos.— Many useful hints have boon 
given to incroo.su tliia propensity. 1 have a large soar' 
Macaw (l'sittaeus Macao), which has laid during the h 
few months W eggs, and promises to continue her labours. 
Can any of your correspondents inform me how I can put i 
stop to this:' It weakens the bird, and makes her restlos 
ami irritable. All accounts which 1 have seen state llni 
they breed but twice in the year, laving two e'jgs each time 
if so, wo have a new ornithological fact. May not the cir 
be attributable to disease?— S. ]'., Ruslwii rr. 
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it may be fed without removing Ihe light* ; and thi. also will keep out 
| my charcoal dust from the plants. My placing a small tliding lenti. 
| lator in Ibe aide of the frame, near the aurfore of the bi-rl in the comer 

warm air would flow over tbe bed. My rrmoii for using lead pipes 

lead of an open trough is. that I wanted my bed for forcing row., or 

■rnhou« plants, and was afraid of loo much muislurc: ; milrc.l, it 1ms 

n-ed too much M it is for inj 'iaucbineria cutting.. My copper pipe 

_ aerpendieularly placed in the lire, tb- upper pipe returning through 

the aide uf the cylinder about eight indie* above the lower or feeding 
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'oi-i'a\ It i. one of the oldest of salad herbs. It like, an open .itua 

n, and light rich soil. Sown in August and earl? in September, iIk 

plant* will ho limbic in winter, if imlil; (ilbei-ii-iac. early in the spring. Sot 

in drills ail inchc. apart, and rover half an inch deep. Gather the leave 

whilst quite young, 

the chief of your queries. The pit of W. X. W. will do for grown: 



Bun.- Page Si, vol., i 
with reluming light to eat, 

fully-formed whi 



,■]■ the I 



i." This is frequently done when 



you, nnles* feeding hat been attended to, the bee. 
The warmer weather we hope ha. prevented such a 

PaiwATt-aa Swaiw {IbitT).— Our correspondent say 
hived a large .warm into a full-siied hive, which appea 
" or two after I put on a glaaa, which the bee. immr 
on of. but did not wort in ; and on the eighth day 
l 1 law them throw ulf a .warm ; and a large out 
lhave made themswarm when they had room, andr 
brood could have been hatched 7 " In all probability t» 
without your knowledge, and after eight dt 



., •' Last veur I 
■ed ao full that a 
lintel? took pos- 

il wu. What 



bloomed once will not bloom thia season again, though by cutting ova 
down, thinning out tbe aueltera when they appear, leaving only . feval 
Iho strongest of them, fresh potting afterwards, and encoursgii 
manure watering., they would come into bloom in the autumn. Ataa 
have neither pit nor greenhouse, you may keep them over tb* a: 

when they get shabby into a lied out of doors, surrounding each b 

a spsdeful of light rich soil, and planting rather deep. In Septenbfl 

insert them separately in itnall pots in light rich earth, or 
of them in larger pots, and before cold tain* or the least fret 

yourself a moveable table to tet them on, with hoop* and a cot 
used for tbe various purposes u described in but vulume, m 
antpicetuf Jf>«. Thi»k-m-<hnr. 

Saivtai. Pimitijionh, *»o Loaai.ua [JAM].— These msy rife 
safely planted now. 

Beaton and Pith. Cutlin** of hardy plants will do belter now 
hond-lipht than when plated in a hotbed, shading will be u»__ ,. 
unlet* the glass i. placed in > shady place. Furhaia*, and the tart; 
plants you name, would have been more quickly struck in a be ■ 



light. ■' Slow and su 



cured /v. 
depend up 



I, with .learning adliiit**- 
ordiug to their aica. Wtik 



i of various kinds, such a* the locality, carriage of the 
naia, oerng very different according to the position of the perdti 
; near or distant from a foundry and water carriage. As to hestrar 
ono furnace, and one boiler, that can easily be done, a* one baocrrJ 
jie wooid do three or four time* the work. You may thea beat tat 
altogether, or separately, either as two separate pits or a* four— eel 
( able to heat the farthest compartments from tbe bailer wiuswi 
mg these nearest to it— by mean, of velvea for the pipe*, and skden 
Mttnk, At cheapness and effectiveness are alike your object, V 

op of your boiler til a T pipe, w 
le— take oh ofthete to ■eJatei 



•e the flow ■ 



T pit. higher thsn Jto 
cistern have two other 
. let pipe, be attaeWa- 



. lfyo 



.r, you in 



i.> 
a«<» 



Pa» 

feathers ; can any of our readers tell of a 
which is similarly fcatherlcss, and the owr 
food, and to balhe it in an infusion of to 
the liquor dne* not go into the bird'* eyr^ 
InHcra (S. 0-\— The ■■worms" yo 
of Snake Millepedes, of which you will lii 



air-dy? • 



. plueke. 






,0.0 ore cornel ly prepared. By 
ly raj briefly, however, it should 



and return pipe at Ihe bottom, bottom - heat i« easily secured by su- 
ing such pipe*, somewhat hollow at flrat, with clinkers, brickbats, •»•* 
pebbles at top, or washed gravel, above which you may place your saas* 

filed to the pipes above, will always enable you to steam as you like. 

Camellia* with auch yellow leave*, and having only a greenhouse, is to ** 
them in the x-nrmmt part, ay ringing them frequently ; keep them d«rB* 
and a little shaded in btiwjrl sunshine, rud eiaanUv the root* *hen*h*c^* t 
freely produced. Vou will see from the calendar to-day that you • — 



:e all th 



i little. 



e not too far gone you would 



c rewarded. 

iv aay nothing ol 
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■■DTOiFtinii SA Lever vfFtawert).— You have a large It U ■ polygamou plant, having three aorta of flower, do tin hum plant ; 

d filled with no, he., and you km ail smaller oblong Mi ftnt is, acme blostomi eonUUTonlymalenrtan...omeonly female orgiina, 

Thcaa you-isb to plant with low bedding plant, of the colours ud aotne contain both. [H. H.).— Your JVim ula ia P. nlralU. !/. <-'.).— 

We recommend for WAifr, Campanula garganica alba, or ■ We do Dot know toe seeds, but will try them, and state the Dunn of tbe 

bena ; Pi»*. Saponin. Calabriea i B<«, Salvia chamadrynides, produce. {L. W., Blackburn) .— Tour plum il Cutomflttr microphalli. 

unelloidee, or Ubelia nm»l| rWlYuv, Sunvitalin prooumbena, (Cttricw Anon.').— Youre ii Corr*o alio, not! very abowy Ipeeiea. It. 

Jround- cutting! root readily if pluiled id mid and pent, with i little bottom- 



-You will And full direction! In our tbe open ground, to be lifted in tbe autumn. Owing to iu aueculcnt 
luberoui rooti it ihould be well drained, ud be .paringlj aupnlied with 

ow for thi. nwi. It ii too lite to ont-of-doon in tbe summer mootbi, either plunged in iu pot or turned 

out of it, end lifted up carefully jutt before the froeta. and replanted in a 

e first I"* wi "l Plenty of drainage, and kepi in the cool for a few daya. umi. 

lay would have been • better time. J 1 **!?" u Sk£* '' i ™ f h ™ l! (or •™ rlet 8™"""™ laat autumn. F.ipre. 

iisnr the knife h wall " the rhododendrons or the willowai they W '^_L *FJ?^5"»» ,„. .» n > ... , 

vruned > few inebei or feet or mav be cut closo id the ground Hot.id Jobt Maui (W. II, (7.1,— Keep the slaaa clone for i day or 

_ .■ _i- t J !— . .Ia ~..i k~ I. .el— •*•■ ot unl '' •*■ bt * t '* ™*U "P I ,n,l > " aler liberally, and ventilate 

re«tinr.sca, which are overgrown and getting hire. In l flower- j^l . ihe watering to be repeated after a few days oral leant before Ike 



e middle of Auguat, cut .w.y all the roota that '"■ ™ ", " « 
mtbeouuiueof.bepiant.VopeniDgntreneb ^^"^ 






Cannons. (Odo).— No wonder that you found the roule of thou 

earthed. up and blanched, like celery, and the etallt. of the inner 
when blanched, stewed, or used in soups or salads . 



re frntg in the .pring-that ia all. You a 



it a/ annual* has been given repeatedly, if 
nettling more about them aoon. 



only remedy; try dilating tMeUf nrllh "liicc hellebore powd< 

o ua by reporting to ua the reault- 

roaiT on I'll- >s -vara BMM-ii.i (£. A. CI— The little 



■ ""* The aooner they are destroyed the better, for they arc full of eggn, and 

et our "" ,Ba " t "'" ■°™ ** h * Lch " 1 

louglit.... 1 mill}- P*™ itK K a- , _ Thi , «„„,,. nn th e herbaceou. perennial, and will grow inpmrtUlli .haded placrn. 

' t v -p.covcrtngovertheleavea.lightly ^^-J^^^^^^^i^™^. ''"" '""'" ""'"" 

x oriither litter when from laeipected. If the lenvei and stems Baca 'E P ) — " At naie JO- ill Mr 1'avne n detail' nt- h' 

rad,o,,ee.l -hen thu, deatroyed the pl.nti. not much weakened. , yltan rf ^L> % b«,fX<. ' I'u.n.lly'put on a he'll glau dr., and. 

uxo P. If. —A r aper -hall be published on (hi* mo.to.eful ,|«n partially filled, I mine it up, and place between it and the pnrent 
hive the .mall hive or box before mentioned.' Now, neither in the dra... 

[0, or Cur. :M.d\ — Preruming that your land i. good, we ing . nor in lnt rteacription. of the .mall h.TC or bo. ia any mention mad,: 

ee why your rotation-" Rape, aheep-fed i then whew, with of a hole at the top: be pleased to inform me hereon, glnng the tin „/ 

d. for sir year., ull fed with .beep, and each piece in rotation , hf Me _ m the name communieation mention in mode of ■ADAfTisc I 

p for potatoe."-.bould not answer. You -,U have plenty of ,„,.„,.. he pleased to inform me of Ultu UK, and what i. meant hv 

I. i. years' sheep pasture.; and the aoil will he in prime heart ■iMiaVo/oi.H^ar.j,.'" when the box la used for placing between the 

ken up j anil produce .plendid potatoes i which might, if neeea- WT .g| 11 , partially filled anil Ihe pnrent hive it hi. ne.ltirr top nor 

=k™ lito rears >,icecs.ively, thereby, with high culture, clearing bQllom> , ht ,j ,„ onljr j, p i Md „,,,..„„ it ln , L lht b[ ||. f llslp , nJ 

thomuohlT. Ripe : - extcn«ivriy useu in some part, of the Con- „„,„„ 1(1 „ ter i, a ,, plll „ d between the hoi and the parent hive ; if n 

grren manure ploughed in. Your'a sheep-fed, although ."stolen iTua (| fc yt \ t u.ed instead of a boa a hole of It.-.. \n?[it:s in ili.nu'ier ii.mmi 

ill benefit the noil much. be cut in the top, but ahould a glass be preferred to either the bo. or 

nni^o i..-l rmulmt S'-bieri&cr:. — 1)0 not remove all nhool. , mlJ ] hive, they may he obtained of Messrs. Neighbour and Son with o 

the nods nl Ihe fnrkn and the terminal ones. The question of hole „, lht tQp ^ , , uiu i, 1( ,i«. !tj , „ ling , ne .dapting-bnart the email 

.mm™ sen-e i, as much -anted o. science in thi. matter. When when^U^b'Itrn.Uf tttlllta^ e.p'e"a^Iv°wheu l.o'art" tued"' " Mah 

ine young nhool inconveniently prrnaing on the heel, of another, „ k g*» s " in ■ typotraphical error; it ahould In trad, " mode «/ mo- 

Siiepdi.\o its LaaT.a 7ofafl. — It ia probably overcropped. — --. 

he latter i. .peedily paralyzed by an over-crop in young two.! CALENDAR FOR JUNE, 

aid it beothc-iwuT? the fmiU need all the eierciae of the elabo- rmwmuanm 

,.r« ; what then i. to carry out that reciprocity » ab»lutely ,,_, GREENHOUSE. 

to. lively vital action « rtciproc.tion between root and leaf' , *'■./■">« freely, to all the hardier plant, .uch « c, 

eT wordl how ia th 1 not f, .- - . larian. At., an the cooler thev are kent the lonoeT thev 

the red -piiler. The webn 



o kept the longeT they wi 






I PLAKTK L-faufew, Thame'.— Tout plant in PenOoin ibo.e who have only one houar. an the plant, removed, intended to be 

rv Ftronst fibrous moling plaut. The root, spread >ome din- kept for another vear. would have heen all the better to have been kept in 

'herronnof the Dlant- and the cauae of vour. not blnomim until the freah wood was made. Many wmtrr-tlowermg thhlgl, such an 

nemwnol tne punt, and in. cauae oi your, not bloomiog ^^^ cf^a,. Hsafit, Ice., aw annr he wl in > sholteKd place out of 

:.!.!;■, thnl these are rut pretty nam m winter or .pnng aM ^ oni| r||) ,. u . ,. , . ]|ur lh| . v ; vi|| |1( .: lher hlitant , nfinenot Jt , ,„ 

border.. \1 e have .he .«■,>,. ]1 l m t .landing at the back in a f „ ]y „ n, wr ;„ Llt ^.e J.uic had they hern kept longer in the nou.e, 



rn veiirj Lm,l!.,ri]il,e,l, It una a atrong plant when plarllrd in mitahli' f.v j.l.m-.. in lilimm, i.-quiriim a rool almo-phere; and plant- 

■ an.1 'is. tl'm-ered eight sranon. out of the ten. Sometimes il done blooming, surh an earli t'liutti... mill .i:i.*n>, tnai r.-i|uiie n l.: K 'i 

P one very Ktrong ilo.er-stem. and nometime. three or four temperature, and. n.oi,ta.mo.ph,.rr^.,,., 1 >:.lelh, m ,.. uiiic their ■■.■■; ■■! 

■n,...:dl .en f :r.u,g ; but last Pebruwy the phuit -a. moved, ^,'f, £^ ^f" bl ^."^Li^'fl'ea'r';? i "'.be afte'ra.™ ; '.yrL,,'; 1 . 

ugh it -as talieu op with murh care, it fads to fio-or this year. Lng tilc Ji„,(, u (fa, „„,( lime, and givina: but little air during the day : I 

t .end) up fine, tall, branching flower-.tema from four to five but then thil would aoon ruin the health a~ J ' ' ■ kl 

produi-ing mi aiiundance of gloa.y Bower, an blach an moks. calceolaria.. «(e., in " " 



THE COTTAGE GARItKNKH. 

HcneFtliF impflTtnno 1 nf ■ Hii.iikprt.iii, itiriilr ineli ithu-e lilnamed ; rfpnt yiHinz jilant'. ' 



I !><• ia.itifnlr.rli- ntt.-,>i),-il I". >lu iil-uitit s-r.ai.in. pot. 
ir ilint-fllfflntnl km... ; unit Tlitr -iihl "f I Ijliixiiiax. 



. in iiuumily lii likaHIl IP • 



, - - >. |i"I «ei!illiil|r«. anil yngn B jihinli; plirt thro ■■ hni; I 

ii alnya a apeaking mwmrll. '11"" iy-tf : m nl |iu-:.iiii( "if "tn I li.illp.-il i-i tin- l;;:--t. liniinui, ii.ini- 1,1 uiiiu, plu-i' iii (i mill |: : i t, 

Vl'lluH- ImFtllBt ]■"!«'■""■"' '''I'll H J V'iH Wl-Ilt HHIH.i V.-itlllll.' Hi' Ifi ill|{- put ] T.— t . HtHVi HlUM!", pllll.- iil I'fl^ |Uj!« lU i. I,. 1,111. llllll.ll, |ffl! il 

mplllll liferent the -"■-.L.-on:- i-]i,:;l Hliii u ri.lli„.-l,:ncd r .l:inl:. aliYi'Y.i cntli.li;" ; put win-- |i!.mt« and i.|i;a-iliu-n. ; 111- Ihr lallpr Mil to i*t. 

ivn.i-. (;ui'fi:,f, in iv mil 1 , li.~ dii.:.'. in I hi- >■.■■.' ,,i uivnli '. uunaii. | r'xinil »b "Jtl til iliR n:' iil the mitre. Luci'LIAI. jilwe out flfitHi 

l>aphne«, rumrllir... Ike.; tin*, n* il i» Betlln* lulu, Ton limit In- and fur a nui.iili. Ivr.-.-i. di-.ir,.i dilijimtlT. Mrm, tilhpr plant ma m 

nlii.iin -.11. hi It.. m leuidr-.l i.l. nl». ami ih'.i iiljff tln-niin :i cnirl.; Inn I :i I"-. I. or put tliru, m i.uii- lar,rr-t poll ; |iul uh.n-l iluni in Jmnin oa Mr 

ImhI. and kri-ii ll i do',- until .In- i.ni<!:i >.. i-.iW.i. ■ .n.miin and I imrlarr. N.ni.vfiii;. ! In- plant.;, jinl. ami pliinjie in hut-M, ■ 

I.KV.IM aluilliri half III,' MrMKIM lliilllK.I Inil impregnati-d, nil. iv Irliil plain tin-,,: upon a napm liui-. i..'.v,i„;- ,i lir-.l nilli i.i...«. IVri-iac ivi 

;-. wantnl. .-(EniLiM f all kindi iini-k oil'. Miuut i r.-n-iliinir iIiai n,.n I..' .Iiiik- tar.. . wliuut :il I Mm' pl.:it,i ; lliey "ill mpn.t ii. p no:v til, 

iTiiuirn ll, for all villi arlHin i« nnir rapiillypru*rviM,iiij. With™. : rial, Sikim.iIIc wall... andnati-r f.-vrlv iliu-iuj liriijlpt dm*. Minajrlfc 

uill li,. pcpiirfdofieru': : and, in uuall pot-. a( time a tuiijL- m-ilji . 1l.mu.t- plant- pji-n.jr-.iLlv at li-iwi unci- a i!uy. Stove uvui. doiif iuvcuag. pi** 

mater Ha, lie |hn Udcnlh', In promote Iiuuritnt [rroivlh nhsn nntrd. in culiLpli, rd™p nu «.m to indon rest. Wit«ii, inplr frcrir talk 



FI.OWKK liAUDKS*. 




JllMi:i!l- l !li- ! l.V«'l , '™t- P« « u 5i '■ K * '■: r hi" n" i. !■ ■ . '«■« t '■'■ ' lVi:ilVi' J b I ":"]?■ J L L i ll AJ.BIIS1.11I19. «i;H. i.^. in dry it e ill ll tm- . AupjlAGC* 0B11K, .J.HI. 

i.i.ini.i,-. nr thi-v will not !(,,«. tin.-lf. i'lsli atlii.ll >..«'. pmck not ; " !h '"'V 1 "" l i «'"'»'lh ">'"'' ['">"■■"■•* > ll'mMt whip!. CI lie nird m. 

iniiki: l:,i.i.. Vi,.,v,,i ,n-.i 1 u,i„ ; .,.-,>l<;..„i,.,i l „i. iiuil !•!„[, ,„;,v 1,; an,,,:,;, II,,- ,,1:.,,!- ; m, ,,-,,U vj.LL a,,,,j,.v >f ..limp, ha- b^ n nt.on.rJ 

HABrnri-i.rnr.it, i«*r ,.;> a. Ioiti-i nirln-i-, ,l.v „„ „-. Unsm.. W'., !, "' , : L ' "-»■<». 1-l-mt f«r i;i c i-."].-.; 1ft the ...il l« rifl,, ami n 




mil -liipi. (ioo.inriliis, tnt fmni fjlrr[iilhim. Is»m-i-« iii prrat' 
!!-,■ In nLir]>a(i>. lli'iiniH ]iiai-:i.f ulii-ii- iiin-i^siiii-. Pr.M -it us. . 
i.illi u.n.,1 Mil, I Irnit, ,-n-.l .iLn[i pm-a i.luni.d, ri.r.M-v. flcin-r f. 



■tihiilm. iinil .li.liu.1. fin., iliiHuil. 

hnlll will " ' 

itlfnih'pl 



iAi.risi:). rli'urnii 

iil'l'l.'l [K.-icli-,- c.n-l 

■ illi fruit and wuiid. ._ , _ ... 

s ilntrciv. Vtmn. ttiin .houn, ami >tn|i. U'ji.i-riupj 



II. Ki.im.hib. 



FORCIXH STOVK. 

rtrrmtu, kPC|i tliinatil and -Inji^.i!. I'lifmiirii. site; lilin.llv. 
nmi flfau.f ir.im aphi.lt.. (Arm 1 ma -liill liiulLj, and plai'ii in n Harm 

lliiii, and I in .limiyi-r, nfiln; late i.iifi.. i.aAi'ki riju-iiinic, rrmuif a li-w- 
liifral-, Limin Jil.i .miii: uplilv -.^ In- ii- 'I'.- ;,v,l mii nL T th urt i...|uin<l, 

I'miiirnllr. and nlli-nd I.p liniiif-. Mtrnimi. irfal ii. l'i-iii-|pi>. 

I'..,.,,,,.., ili.ilnnl and -lop jeriiu *l.l>il. ; opi-.ll J,. ( ;,i,l ni:,„n ; ... I, ml thin 
1,-ldl. I'li.lip;., PLN'IT.i-.i:, l.-niiiii' Ihni.-i Li.liv.-:. v,l,i,!i ,1:,„1 S .I1„: lu.i,. 
-S-i-n in iiiLaan.p,, ln.li 'nil In-ullliy iiklnt* f.nni 1:iii-i:ii.--h'Hi-i- ; thrv will 
trail ill Ki.pti'uiUir. mi.iium., prncti»r uilii ilfln-ai.i: iliinj.., i'lnin^ 
iiil.-ipi.r Miii„)iinr. Vnti. inn-mi in ili.'niiiilnip anil ■idiiiiiipii. Viii. 
TIlATitftwly. M'ATtaiN-i., BfiilKt s„.t. 11. Cmiv.lB, 






.■K«rnTB*»THH. 



Cin futlinffi, pat inln lnjtr pnl- anil train muni 
. to iui|iriHt fn.m the rimfof Ihf ntrlii.l hnuw 



l'lo. Mnlipcil, lliiniitd mis, i'lj I ii ip. il.i-B.nl. Kmiivi. oi. .. 
.»...,., p Lib •.H.-H....IU, „..[.. ™„ , ^rt^l-l^arir ™><« , 



. *aui.«t Rchiih, ...ii- (at IMa and lineup: 
■houlitthr wrulurtae raj iln w Um limi nf wwlnf , pi™ a «a4 •aim 

ipi ii.it.-., iilni-li mil .iiiiiii- II" "i t.i K^tiite . L ui. I'll ; utlfiid M iiiri»i I 
and ruth .lininji uflrn. I.tEK., thin nut. anil InuiNjilanl. Tun- ' 
flaxtims, ataam .l.p in tin- i-iniinn, mill ■i-ell n;,Li-.. i.r.rrvcin, "* ! 
often inn.illoti"ll MliiTi lln-v i.p-r r.piini.ili th.-ir irroutli ; ,plc,.;-l.l!i,ili . 
tli'iMf intfiidfil for ,,-.■. I; iil- U]> in ,lrt w.-atl.v,: a In u > IPI, 
a,v:,,,Un;; tu Hir rnii.um.plii,.,. MILOM.. lo« no tiiut la planlirol «t 
fnr ike late cniii. : ln..,i .l.,-.li t,i tli.,:-- Mi-Li,,,,- tu.-ii- iv.iii : n-l.v.l n. »:• ' 
((■tiiiis- tin- fruit, and i,)|-.i,-n,..- ■!,!• i.lio,,.,. Hi,,,,., cin-ni (iVIm-i i:i :h ~ ' 
fiireiiraiii rirrr ilav ; alli-u.l to e antinir, dr., about tl.rtf in tba aftfoW 
i.l a wjnu ilav. anrrnliii-li.-jiniil.ii' tin- jil.-i.ir-. nv.r uilli wilrr, *»* '•" 
u;> ri.ily. Mis-,- iuik i,-I,i,-Ii v.ci-,- n'i'.lf la-t ii|.,ntli .upfa t -i--«li. thr fi«»- 
Km, .run .ll.ii.jun.iii.pli.ntoiir i„ v,;i,„i Imrdfr-. llsinni.thijH, 
ami iriii-|.l,,iu. dp till up i mm ipant, PjkULHr, ■>■', ami aim «'■ 
dioul.llK-llnalljIliini.fdoutfi. " " 



ill Knijilit'-Marrw. ma. 
uiu nf thcnilT kin.la to 



i,i in ike nrir purl oftMi ■•»«• 
he latter rn.l iiftli. uiuitli, '-■■;■' 



Lomk.j: Piinteil br ll.im WotuuKi, WlnehMtw TIIeo H1W". ' 
in in,. IViri-h nf Maim Man- h.l,„d.,. a.,,1 I'ulpli.hfd hr Will'** I 
MnHHTiLi.iOii.ml n„- lf«rc Ka. », Am™ Comer, in tut PirM" 
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Weather near Loudon 
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Bn 1 Moan 


Moon'.! Clock 
Age. bef.Sun 


DlTOf 

Yew. 
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If 


Landrail first hard. 

Nightingale'! tong ceaset. 

Honetutalc flower.. 

1 Sun. *rr. TmifiiTY. Dagger Moth appears. 

Silver Moth appears. 

Trim. T. endn. kedhreMi'. mcocmuI brood hatch. 


T, fW 1 — 51°. N.E. Fin*. 
T. 71°— so". N.W. Pin*. 
T. OT>— 1*>. N.E. Fine. 
T. W—*s°. N.E. Kb*. 
T.oi°— 13°. N.E. Fin*. 
T. 6j°-37°. N.E. Fine. 
T. 67°— to". N.W. Fin*. 
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provementa which hive been introduced into 
age. The aaving of iced effected by thia practice ii no small eon. 
Imtfan ; tor 1st it be remembered, that million* of arret He annually 
■a lo grow food for men end hia attestant animala, unit that by drilling 
we then one-third of th* r*quiiita teed II laved. Bat thit ie of trivial 
tarmnce when compared with the facility that drilling affords for the 
Itrurtion of weeds, end tootening the nil by the hoe. Every weed, 
lug u it doet upon th* tun* food an the cultivated plants among which 
frowtj it really il robber depriving them of a certain portion of tbiali 
■rlthmtnt, end rendering them lew vigorout by depriving them of 



derivable from the practice. Before Tull'i trine thick towing broad- 
L, awl the amnty employment of the hoe. were the ettauliihed mod*; 
I when Tull adopted and published a work recommending a practice 

atTT," yet they tor the moat part came to deride it, and hia very 
outre thwarted bim in "hia new-fangled waye." Yet he wreitled 
air and undauntedly against all difficulties; and io nobly does he 
ad forth in every period of hia life, that we mutt glance over ita pro. 
toot patel gi a. ana bold them op to the cultivators of th* toil, to cheer 

ee*e drove him from a tedentaiy life, but not into Edleneai. llurinR 
travela in aearch of health ho directed hia attention to the agriculture 
the countries through which he patted ; and finding that they never 
■and their vineyards, be rashly conduded that ill plants might be 



RANGE OF BAROMETER— RAIN IN INCHES. 



the time character i nor let him be subdued though oickucst enervate 

down. The tradition of his neighbourhood is, that when confined to hit 
couch by hia incurable maladies, he carried on bit experiments in boxes 
placed before hit window! — towing hia seeds and trying hit surface-ttir- 

dieed, and perverse aervanu encumber and thwart the cultivator, tfirj, 

triumpht over peasant prejudico It told in this hia own apothegm, "There 
is more than a rent odcla in saying to the husbandry aervanta, Go naif do 

aonii^ r..r].-ki*ioii. not justified by hi- i:irir;rimriii- ; and nm.iiiR (bene 

~™'^?— -«— -.. — .. — .-IHTSWe ,„ J™ ™ lt ,, ™£JJ; 

ithhert Johnton, who 



a benefactor of agriculture reposee. 



IB pariah regittor 
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a blaekiah colour, with lege of dirty red hue. The male is winged, 
t the female is quite deititnte of the meant of flying. Our drawing 
iresentn both the taxea. It it the foniale only which emitt the brilliant 



No. LXXXVIU., Vol. IV. 



And 'gins tft pale lit uncnettual lire." 

The light they emit seems to arite From phosphorut tecrcted by them, tor 
M. I.nlrrillf sutes thtt they sometimes exjilnde i( confined in hydrogen 
gni. It it uiuil to anppote that, like Hero, th* glow-warm lights het 
Limp '.<' e miirle fi.r her lover ; but il incife ].r..l/,bl", thonah b'« pocticill, 
opinleu i-. Ibut Ihc light serves to dieeover to the intect its prey, for ill 
cicture beneath its head, 11 the light it ilia ln'neoth its tail, and can by a 
alight bending be made to catt ltt illuminating power forwards. The 
'■-■■ srely bright ufref t!ie miilillr of Julv. Hoth Ht 
mt teem to feed on sniilt and tings. 
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THE COTTAGE GARDENER. 



Resuming (from page 45) our observations upon th 
light afforded to gardening by other sciences, we wi 
commenco by observing, that the benefits derived from 
keeping the roots of plante near the surface of the soil 
are more apparent in fruit-trees and other perennials than 
in our annual crops, inasmuch as that the roots of trees 
being thus kept within tho influence of the solar rays, 
always vegetate early, and ripen well their young wood' 
The quantity of oxygen absorbed by the roots of growing 
plants is very large ; being, in the instances of theradish, 
carrot, and others, not less than their own bulk in 
course of twenty-four hours. 

Digging, lioeing, and trenching are the practices 
ployed for facilitating the access of tho air to the roots of 
plants, by rendering the texture of the soil loose and 
easily permeable. 

Very few people ever consider in detail the expenditure 
of labour required from tho garden labourer when digging. 
It is a labour above all others calling into exercise tho 
muscles of the human frame ; and bow great is the 
amount of this exercise may be estimated from the 
following facts : — 

In digging a square perch of ground in spits of the 
usual dimensions (seven inches by eight inches), the 
spade has to be thrust in 700 times, and as each spade- 
ful of earth, if the spade penetrates nine inches, as it 
ought to do, will weigh on tho average full seventeen 
pounds, eleven thousand nine hundred pounds of earth 
have to be lifted ; and the customary pay for doing this 
is 2H .' 

As there are 160 perches or rods in an acre, in digging 
the latter measure of ground, the garden labourer has to 
cut out 112,000 spadefuls of earth, weighing in the 
aggregate 17,000 cwt, or 850 tons; and during the work 
he moves over a distance of fourtoen miles. As the 
spado weighs between eight and nine pounds, he has to 
lift, in fact, during the work, half as much more weight 
than that above specified, or 1,378 tons. 

A four-pronged fork, with tho prongs twelve inches 
long, and the whole together forming a head eight inches 
wide, is a more efficient tool for digging than the 
spade. It requires the exertion of loss power; breaks 
up the soil more effectually; and does not ei 
when tho soil is most wot. It is less costly than tho 
spade, and when worn can be rekid at a less expense. 
The following table shewing the results of the ex- 
periments of M. Schlubor, exhibits the comparative 
labour required in digging various soils, and the same 
soil in various states. Thus if to penetrate with a spade, 
when dry, grey pure clay, required a force represented 
by 100, then to pcuotrate an arable soil in the same state 
would require a force equal only to .%'!, or about one- 
third; so in a wot state tho clay would adhere to the 
blade of the spado with a force equal to W!i lbs. the 
square foot, while the arahle soil would only adhere to 
the same surface with the force of 0--1 lbs. 



Fine lime 
Gypsum powder 
Humus 



Siliceous sand 
Calcareous sand 



■quan fool of 

"seibs"' 



Magnesia . 110 n 

Sandy clay 57-3 7 

Loamy clay oa-R jn 

Brick earth Bs-S 17 

Grey pure clay . 1000 27 

Garden mould . 7-6 

Arable soil . 330 I 

Slaty marl 030 4 

The preceding observations and facte are applinUt 
to lioeing, an operation beneficial in consequence of i 
loosening the soil, aamuch, or more, as by its deetrojinj 
weeds. Moisture abounds in the atmosphere during Dh 
hottest months, and it is absorbed and retained most 
abundantly by a soil which is in the most friable atate. 
Professor Sohluber found, that 1000 grains of stiff dtr 
absorbed in twenty-four hours only thirty-six grains d 
moisture from the air; whilst garden mould sh- 
in the same time forty-five grains; and fine ma|_ 
seventy-six grains. Then, again, pulverizing the ad 
enables it better to retain the moisture absorbed. Th* 
We demonstrated somo years since, and the reason is.ee- 
viously, because a hard soil becomes heated by the suni 
rays much more rapidly than one with a loosened textum 
The latter is better permeated by the air, which is on* of 
t conductors of heat. We are glad to find our 
opinions confirmed by so practical and so intelligent 1 
Mr. Barnes, gardener to Lady Rolle, at fiktm 
Gardens, Devonshire. Hos&yBfGard.Mag., Sept. ISU), 
" I do not agree with those who tell us, one good mul- 
ing is worth twohoeings; I say, never weed any crop 
in which a hoe can be got between the plants; not » 
much for the sake of destroying weeds and vermin, which 
must necessarily be the case, if hoeing be done wett, h 
for increasing the porosity of the soil, to allow the water 
and air to penetrate freely through it I am well con- 
vinced, by long and close practice, that oftentimes there 
is more benefit derived by crops from keeping them wall 
hoed, than there is from tho manure applied. Weeds,w 
no weeds, still I keep stirring the soil ; well knowing, 
from practice, the very beneficial effect which it has. 

" Raking the surface fine, I bavo almost wholly to- 
pensed with in every department. By hoeing with 
judgment and foresight, the surface can be left StM 
wholesome, and porous; and throe hoeinga can h» 
accomplished to one hoeing and raking. Much injury i» 
done by raking the surface so very much. It isnotoiui 
the means of binding and caking tho surface, but it 
clearathe stones off as well.* The earth, in its natural i 
state, has atones, 4c, to keep it open and porous, ^ ' 
If the earth bo suflScienfJy drained, either naturally ° r I 
otherwise, and the surface kept open, there is 110 fear of I 
suffering either from drought or moisture." I 

Exposing the soil in ridges during the winter is usually 

* A flnrit puiicriied mn uriace «kn liter min and mat tW* * I 

illrfKC rather rough. I 
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S by gardeners for thepurpose of destroying pre- found strongly recommended in Monsieur de la Quin- 

orrain, but it is also beneficial by aiding the tinye's book of more than a century ago ; and, indeed, in 

iere to pervade its texture, which texture is also Saponin g books of much older date. Not that this is a 

* , . ,, , ,' .,„.,, proof that H is right, and cannot be abused; it merely 

I much more friable by the frost. M. Sohluber showS that it his baen sub mitted thoroughly to the test 

it freezing reduces the consistency of soils most of experience, and has been much resorted to by men of 

.bly, and that in the case of clays and other science as wall as of practice. 
. soils, the diminution of this consistency At the same ttae it has iB bounds, both as to dwum- 

,, _„ T , , , , , itancet, quantity, ana time of application. 

i to at least 50 per cent. In hoeing clay he found As to tile firet „ raomeQ f B consideration would show 

«d from sixty-nine to forty-five of the scale that to place a thick coating of mulch over a sour bottom 

stated, and in the ordinary arable soil from of und rained clay, is to out off the last main chance of 

twenty. He satisfactorily explains this """P 8 *« stagnant moisture within possesses y\,.. by 

. J . . J . * . . evanoration unwards. Such escape prevented, what 

t all chance of acquiring a proper 
id heat through exchange witli the 
off; and the anomaly presents itself of 
a bottom-heat some eight or ten degrees below the 
average of the atmospheric warmth — a condition which 
all fruit-boaring trees abhor, for nature did not so in- 

THE PRUIT-GARDEN. tend it. 
uoe. Ml-lchino, *«.— It may not appear a very ,. Tt ,a ', we behove, a well attested fact, that in most 

no period to many of the readers of this work to , 1,mes tllfl ■" era g° amount of the bottom-heat through 

Iraratge matters, but the fact is, this question is , tho y ear «="»?*« *« <* tha atmospheric avorago by at 

p witli the tap-dressing or mulching affair ; and !"•****«» " three degrees ; what, then, may wo expect 

tors recently received from correspondents, it is >( we reverse this natural average to any extent? W 

i that, however well each of those practices are th . ,a wttom-heat, for so we must term it, is not only a 

.od in themselves, they arc not so conjunctively, «">«>V» *° activity in the vegetable kingdom, but it 

) relation they bear to each other under peculiar al80 ' ln ■" probability, acts as a protection to plante ; 

. ci re nm stances and we can scarcely do better than quote from the 

orrespondent complains of his peaches " wither- " Th «"T of Horticulture" in confirmation of such views : 
heir young shoots, losin" tiieir buds, Ac. ;" and , rhat tb ? w armth of the sod acts as a protection to 

uno time observes, that having lately takon to p'au^ may bo oasiv understood. A plant is penetrated 

g, alia) topJresainff, he thinks it probable such m a11 *«W*«MM (all?) by innumerable microscopic air 

may have occasioned the evils. Our correspon- Phages and chambers, so that there is a free comraum- 

ortheless adds, further, "perhaps, as my soil is c ^ ,on oftwwn its extremities; it may therefore be con- 

undrained, mulching keeps the warmth too oeued, that n", as necessarily happens, the air inside the 

■omthe roots;" an I again, - my soil is of a pUnt is in moUon, the effect of' warming the air m he 

nature at top, witli a light brick cfay below." ™f V l \>° to . cftlBa , th * mtema f tfap"?"" °f «« 

as we are persuaded that hundreds-it may bo " llole **"***}, ftnd t,ie 9a T " ^ B °- i?» ^ 

Js-arc similarly situated, it appears a very good N ° w - wh . en *■ tfmMraoin) of the soil is raised to 160 

lity to chat over the principles and pracfices of " nom >%* b f the **» «f J he "*Sf T 7 *' % 7^ "iT 

g or top^essing, anu alsS of wet or dry sub- ? ^siderabfo part of that warmth during the nighty 

connected with surface culture. b ' lt ll ' e temperature of the air may fall to such a degree 

sally astonishing that the immense importance that tha exoitabdity of a plant would be too much and 

age should yet be ill appreciated, seeing how m ddeiilj impaired if it acquired the coldness of the 

uS after-dinner speeches and quires of paper neAxam w™" 1 ^ '«; t,,ls ,B F^J "■■•J 

in devoted to tb/s lliricc-toldtalo; fuUy excm- ™PP°^. by the warmth communicated to the general 

the root's satire— system from the soil, through the roots, so that the 

1 lowering of the temperature of the air by radiation 

rmib. would joii ««h, .nd •m.e . ■inkioi iwd, during tho night is unable to affect plants injuriously, in 

j on, in w u.« creunii. consequence of the antagonistic force exercised by the 

rith the oft mooted case of draining: nothing heated soil." 

l, than to find a multitude So, then, wo see that what is termed bottom-beat " ~ 



mpressionsasto cultural practices, owing to this provision of nature for the purposes before specified; 

t enemy beneath— stagnant mnUturc. and we trust it will bo understood that thorough drain - 

urcly well known at this timo of day, that two age, by keeping tho soil emptied of all excess of 

innot Jill a given space at once ; and that, con- moisture, places it in a condition to receive and renew 

y, if the interstices of the soil are water-logged that amount of heat from tho solar rays which had been 

atmosphere canuot get free access. Now this lost during tho previous winter; and the soil being less 

question of tho mere conveyance of the food liable to sudden changes than the atmosphere, proves a 

s ; it is (lint and a something more, which, store-bouse of sure reliance. 

at certain periods is even more important, — a We have thus shown that whatever prevents the soil 

of hottom-hcat in its relation to tkeatmotphere. from attaining its proper relation in warmth to the at- 

orson suppose, that whothor the ground beat in mospherc is likely to provo injurious, especially in 

ibourhood of tho roots of a fruit-true is !>0° or spring ; and wo now proceed to show that there are 

io month of May is a matter of indifference ; no, cases wherein mulching may be not only harmless but 

3 of those vital questions which every one in- of immense benefit. Trees recently planted, and those 

in cultural matters should take care to master on soils comparatively shallow and thoroughly drained, 

having done so, he may carry out all surface require a steady supply of root moisture ; and when a 

is witli the assurance that if any man can com- period of drought, accompanied by much heat, or even 
ccess lie can, and that if he fail the blame will I of drying winds, occurs, trees thus situated aro sure to 
ill to him. I suffer, if some extra attention be not paid to them. 
-actice ol mulching is old as tho hills; it will be i Watering, of course, immediately suggests itself, but 
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thisisauopcniti'iti li-*'q titjuLl y i-i'i|uirin^' an inconvenient 
amount lit' labour : and. moi-cuvor. unless the water in in 
;i tepid slate, its utility, as sometimes applied, is sumc- 
whai iiucstionablo. 

liiulrr such circumstani'os it is thai wo advocate 
mulching ; Imt where there is doubt of a proper amount 
nf porosity iu thu soil, or a fear of water lodgment 
below, or in cases oi' vory adhesive soils, we own that 
mulching should be resorted lo with some caution. As 
to the mutter of temperature in tho soil, little harm need 
Ihi apprehended from applying it in tho course of the 
month of May, lor tho ground lias by that period ac- 
i[iiirail a sufficient amount of warmth from tlio atmo- 
sphere t.i carry on tho purposes of vegetation. 

To ail those, then, who have doubts on the subject, 
and nbo can liud lliuo to water and duly attend to their 
trees, wo would say — do not nudcli until May, and then 
only in cases whoru injurious droughts are appreliemleil. 
At the same time it is necessary In oliscrve, that we 
practise mulching systematically with most fruit-trees; 
hut tlieli tho trees in question are nil shallow soils, 
possessing a dry and sound subsoil of clear red sand. 
On such we mulch newly planted fruit-trees iu Novem- 
ber, in order to prevent any suihiou and injurious 
viciiiiiitmliiK ; tin*, slraugo to say, what prevents the soil 
from Winning bio hot in summer prevents it from 
becoming loo cold ill winter. We mulch all fruits 
earning unusually heavy crops in Slay, in order that 
sudden droughts should not allcct them injuriously, and 
also to the end that all rains passing to the roots shoidd 
Ihi compelled to carry with theui an extra amount of 
nutritious properties from tho manure 

Again, He mulch at various periods merely to en- 
i-ourago surface root*; lie Lug assured that fruit-trees are 
ever nioro prospomus the more the latter nro encouraged 
uud protected. Jiut then, be it remembered, that we 
never dig near to such trees, and that most of our fruits 
;iro planted on tho platform system, with a depth of 
only lifLeen inches to two feet of soil, as the case may 
hi'. Ilur pearlies and nectarines were mulched over 
lour inchos ilccp in the second week of May, and a 
thorough soaking of water immediately applied: they 
have now (May alifli) made nearly enough wood for the 
whoto summer. R. Ki 
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IIoots. — There is one property belong- 
ing to the routs of many trees which is seldom taken 
into consideration, either in laying out a new flower- 
gardcu, or in planting in or around an old one. Yet. of 
all the difficulties incident to flower-gardening, thuso 
which arise from this property, or peculiarity, in the roots 
of certain line trees aro tho most dillicult to contend 
with. 

I happened to bo in tho company of some scientific 
people tho other day, who I found, on joining them, were 
in " deep consultation " on this vory subject— the pro- 
perties of roots ; and an observation that was made by 
one of the party, a praelieal man, tickled in my cars lor 
two or tb run days nllcrwards ; owing, as I suppose, to its 
originality— for iu thoso days of reading and writing one 
seldom licsrs or ineelH with an original idea. Ik-fore 
'".! tiekling Tailed away, I fixed on the subject an a good 
. .it to write a lecluro on tree roots for 'Tiik Cottaok 
i.uiiiKSKH. 1 need scarcely say this practical man is a 
.nod gardener. He and ono of our greatest n re hi touts, 
i,,,.,.!,,.,. -wiili a lady and gentleman high in the garden- 
■,, -Id. seemed much perplexed, at the time J joined 
""'' 'crtnin beech-tree, under whoso full sprcad- 
-. ,i . .,.. / were sheltered ; not, however, like Vir- 
'ityrus, from tbo heat of tho sun, hut from a keen 
■..-> ■»» ,;,,.* A M r...---, s I could make out, this beer'- 



see no groat harm in having it removed, root and bmi 
— a feat iu which tho architect seemed rory willing t» 
assist him ; but the owner of tho tree (and he might te 
proud of it) thought veiy diflcrently, and seemed to hti 
it settled in his own mind that, como what would ofnr 
fancies in architecture and in gardening, this fine old 
spreading becch-troe shoidd be spared to shelter ud 
shado the owners thereof for the next two or three gene- 
rations. I tut he, the said owner, knowing that wbM- I 
ever the result of tho consultation might lie, it mnst be 
paid for in hard cash, had no great objection to see (In 
gardener and architect come into a mutual collision, if ] 
there is such a thing, about this tree ; inferring all the 
while that a spark thus produced, though on the old 
principle of steel and Hint, might not only save the 
beech-tree, but redound to their own credit and fame in 
after generations, and to his own comfort and pleasure 
in the mean time. I found also that it was a settled 
point with them all, that some kind of ornamental end 
permanent fence must pass under the houghs of thai 
beech, and within live feet of the trunk. The architect \ 
bad much objection tu allow this fence to be constructed 
of such materials as came under bus department of the 
" line arts," and the " practical man " could not perceive 
how a live fence could bo established under and on 
either side of such a tree " anyhow." The arguments for 
and against this dead or " alive" fence brought out, 1 
should think, the greatest portion of all the light which 
vegetable physiologists have hitherto employed in ex- 
amining and doscnfiing the properties of tho roots of 
large trees iu general. 

1 could see Unit my friend the gardener was, hy this 
time, well nigh losing the day, and that a hedge of trec- 
bux, seven or eight feet high, at once must and would In 
planted on this disputed site; and whether thUbox- 
hedge should be planted by the gardener or hy the arcbt 
Lect was all lliat remained to bo settlod, when the gar- 
dener exclaimed, " Mali alive! the roots of the beech 
would not only cume to the surface of tho new border 
for the box the very first year, hut they would go up to 
tho top of the tree itself and down again on the ether 
side, take a new lease, and thus girdle the tree lite » 
girl's skipping rope." This was new and sufficient!' 
startling to all of us, but I believ 
wrong. 

I have since learned that they have decided oi 
following ingenious plan :— A trench eight feet wide i« 
to be opened iu front of the beech-tree, and within five 
feel of its trunk. This trench will be as deep — or a. little 
deeper — Bathe roots have gone down. Tho whole of the 
soil within the influence of the roots of tho beech ie to 
be carted away, and a four-inch brick wall, built » 
cement and carried up to the. surface of tho ground, i< 
to keep back these voracious roots from a new border, 
in which large box-trees or bushes aro to be planted 
next August or September, according to tho stato of the 
weather, as thickly as they can stand, and then to be I 
dressed or pruned on ono side into the shape of a hedge. I 
lleforo tho new soil is put into tho trench, tho bottom i» I 
to bo strongly concreted with a slope from tho brieV I 
division ; and should the roots pass under tho wall, thej 1 
are met and stopped hy the concrete. | 

Now, any gardener of common experience can see the 
impossibility of establishing a live hedge close to a fall* 
grown lieech, ash, or elm tree or trees, without some 
such expedient as that resorted to iu this instance, be- 
cause the roots of these and similar trees will immO' 
dialely occupy whatever good soil may he used to plan' 
the hedge in ; so that the newly planted things have n" 
chance but to pine and starve by inches. Hence tho 
reason for my own tar-barrcl system for planting climber* 
and choice plants againet old trees, or in tho front e>> 
established plantations. What shall wo say, therefore. 
" tur own flower-beds just planted with care and th« 
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icicest things wo could procure far them, happen Lo bo 
itliiu tho reach of the roots of old trees? Why ! wo 
x*l say no more tliuu that all tlio gardeners and wutcr- 
ig in the kingdom euuld liurdly compote against such 
Ids. The shado of tull trcos is hud enough, hut when 
ioir roots hud their way into flower-beds tho consc- 
noiiiM is soou told. You niay Ironch wid turn, and 
mi antl trench over ami over again, add now soils, 
iuwlants, and what not, hut idl to very littlu purpose. 
ha nioro you prepare tho hods lor llownrs, the luster 
icy am in tlio possession of ihuso intruding roots. I 
avo had hi du with tliis kind of ouuoyanoo us much us 
lost gardeners; but I novoryut met with a case 1 could 
ot euro, if 1 had sufficient money to go to work with ; 
id 1 always went on tho principle of cutting oil' all 
iiQnniniontioii between tho roots mid tlie Uowor-bods, 
lit with cheaper materials Uian bricks and cemunl, liku 
ly friend the " praotieal man." 

On tliin dry soils, and on heavy undraiued clay, this 
ind of warring against immediate neighbours is not ni 
II a difficult operation, because in tho former case 
unbliug roots are compelled to ruu near the surface, 
ad a trench a foot wide and, perhaps, not moro than 
^ inches deep, opened just a little beyond the bed or 
eda, and lillod witli coucrote, generally nettles the 
lottor for many years. A couple of caroful hands, to 
horn this kind of defence is entrusted hero, say that if 
II our trenches wore reduced to ouo uniform standard 
f a foot doep and twelve inches wide they would roach 
om here to — 1 am afraid to say how far, lor people will 
ilk wide, oven of narrow trenches, and it will he 
uougli if I say wo have many of them which keep back 
lie roots very oil'eclually, and one small fancy garden 
f about SO little beds is entirely surrounded by a deep 
reueh lillod in this way, and sumo parts of this trench 
jo seven feet deep, and the shallowest part of it is a 
ard doep and full two feet wide, beeauso the men could 
ict work so deep in a less width. Our manner of filling 
ip tiioso trenches with concrete is simple enough ; wo 
ike so many cart-lands, or barrow-loads, as tho ease 
nay require, of tho finest chalk— that which the frost 
rumbles down from tlio face uf a deep bed of chalk is 
lie best and easiest to work. — and for cvory load of this 
ro put live loads of unsifted gravel, bath ehulk-gravel 
nd punt white sand being close at hand; a layer of 
ine or ton inches of the chalk is first thrown iu, then a 
uautity of water, sufficient to make a suit puddle, into 
lie mx iuoliM uf gravel is thrown, and a man on each 
ido of tlio trench follows with long polos, with which 
ley poke tho gravel and chalk-mud until thoy ore well 
lixrd ; after that true proportions of oue chalk and 
ve gravel are thrown in, with water enough lo keep 

in whole very soil; indeed, so soft that one of the 
oking sticks may be thrust down u yard through the 
iiss with very little effort, iu summer it lakes a week 
o dry this kind of concrete, but after it is onco dried it 
ets as bard and dose as cast-iron, and a castle might 
mi built over it; and yet, where rough coal-ashes and 
iuio woidd be cheaper than chalk and gravel, thoy 
*ould form a still harder concrete, and seven parts of 
binders to ouo pari of lime would then he about th 
..roper pr< 

exposed to tho roots of neighbouring trees, instead of 
ulting a circle round each bed, or some particular beds, 
to keep Uiom hack, tlio cheapest way will be to run a 
trench in tlio shortest direction round tlio outside of 
lie garden, or part of it if that will do. 1 know so 
Uauy nice flower-gardens that are entirely ruined by 
bo roots of old trees, and that might thus bo effectually 
eiieved from such invaders, and at a very small cost, 
comparatively speaking, and, moreover, I tind the corn- 
art of the plan so enjoyable myself, that I cannot 
■^commend the plan too strongly. 



liotwocn old lar barrels, new barrels made uf ulm 
staves, and concrete trenches, wo sol all lhu old trees at 
defiance iu this garden ; and in a low days I shall make 
hod — and, maybe, a sot of new beds, lor when one 
finds tune to begin fancy things in a garden tho diffi- 
culty is to know when and where to stop — in tho close 
vieiuity of some old trees aud large Portugal laurels ; 
and I know wo shall havo to cut through huge roots iu 
digging out the beds, hut concrcto will make short work 
with thoui. These now bods — that is, if we make more 
than one of thorn— wo for an entirely new bedding plant, 
a most noble plant to tlio bargain, and a most novel 
bed it will mako no doubt; and I speak of it thus early 
that all those who can afford it may have tho ehtiueo of 
an equal start with myself. Anil lest some should 
suppose that this is liko calling " chick, chick," before 
the eggs are hatched, I must remark that this very 



of the lied answering well. This now bed should be 
uiado whore a dork mass of foliage comos in behind it, 
aud, if possible, it should ho seen from tlio living rooms ; 
and if it could be so placed that it could be viewed iu>t 
tiga'titst tlio suu after midday, all the better. What gar- 
deners cull " with the sun," and " against the suu," is 
this: — on this side of the lino when one looks due north 
at midday the suu is striking against tho buck uf the 
bead, and tho person is said to look " with the sun ;" 
aud if be turns tho other way tho light, or rays of the 
sun, strike him full in the face, and ho is looking 
" against the suu." Now the best situation for the bed L 
contemplate is whero one could see it from tho windows, 
looking " with tho sun " at four o'clock in tlio afternoon, 
and with a dense mass of foliage behind it. Tho hod 
will be splendid in tho autumn; iu tho forenoon the 
shade of the trees and shrubs behind it will throw a 
softness into the mass that will really be must charming, 
and altogether 1 anticipate a vory favourable opinion of 
this bed, once we get it fairly afloat. 

The uld Datum, or llruymaittiti urlmrta, is the plant 
I have in view fur this new bed ; it has been already 
sufficiently proved to bo as capable of being loft in the 
ground from year to year as tho fuchsias or any other 
huif-liurdy plants. With it f propose to plant, and re- 
commend others also to plant, tho red and tho yellow 
sorts of Brugiaausui ; end next week 1 shall givo nil the 
rules that 1 think necessary fur managing this and 
similar plants under this system. D. Ukaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Azai.RaIndica: Hints as Suaiuno, Aihianuino, &u. — 
Those beautiful plants must he treated according to the 
statu they are iu, and wbut you expect from them iu 
future. Wu fear that, to some of our readers, we may 
seem to bo harping over an old tunc, and laying our- 
selves open to tho imputation of giving " (Juuld kail, 
het, again" — the usual designation given in Scotland to 
hearing a sermon n second time, either in a similar or a 
different place of worship. 1 have little faith in the old 
adage — " A good story is none tlio worso for being twice 
told," especially if I should ho tlio narrator. My ivason 
for adverting to these plants again, arises from tho desire 
to meet the case of the many inquiries that have lately 
been made respecting Azaleas. 

First, then, with respect to thoso plant* not* in bloom 
or just coming into it, if it is desirable to prolong the 
(lowering period, they should bo kept shaded, and as eool 
as possible. A place out of doors, against a north wall, 
and covered with glazed calico, if not with glass, would 
just be tlio situation for them. A greenhouse kept inodo- 
rately hot, to forward fuchsias, aud tlio early-blooming 
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- azaleas, booh would destroy the beauty of llioso later 

1 blooming ones. Even in one small house, heated by 

] one flue, or set of pipes, various degrees oF temperature 

| and humidity in the atmosphere may easily bo main- 

I taiucd, by means of divisions ; and keening these 

! divisions differently, as respects shading and air. The 

. knowledge- of this would often obviate the necessity, in 

I heating by hot water, of increasing the expense by reason 

i of stop-cockn, or valves, for every division, however small. 

The amateur, therefore, wlio wishes to have his azaleas 

early and late (and no tribe is more worthy of having 

their beauties prolonged), or who would wish to pursue 

a similar course in the case of any other favourite family 

of plants, should resolve upon having a division in his 

hoitae, however small ; which, even if of glass, will bo no 

great consideration now, as regards expense, unless for 

the door and other wood-work. Ono department, then. 

could bo applied to the cultivating of plants, and tho 

other chiefly to tho exhibiting of them in bloom. Of 

I course, tho warmest end of the house would require to 

bo devoted to tho purposes of culture ; and oven there, 

by a difference of sir at one cud, much difference in tern- 

S:rature and atmospheric moisture can be maintained, 
lants when in bloom, oven if somewhat tender, will 
remain in bloom much longer if kept cool and airy 
insects prevented from access by gauze netting, and 
shaded from bright sunshine. 

In great as well as in small gardens much advantage 
would bo gained by the plants, and an additional interest 
awakened, by having blooming plants and growing plants 
separate from each other, at least to a great extent 
Even the difference exhibited by contrast in passingfr 
tliu one to the other would create a feeling of pleasi 
from tho very fact, that tho distinction was marked and 
defined. When flowering plants aro sprinkled somewhat 
regularly over the surface of a house, or stage, with green 
and growing plants between, the feeling produced ismoi 
that derived from viewing varieties combined in ruguli.. 
confusion than associated with tho delights dorived from 
a felt harmony of parts. I lately saw two houses of 
plants : ono consisted of geraniums in full bloom, tho 
othor of geraniums, calceolarias, azaleas, &c. ; a few in 
bloom, tho others growing aud showing bloom-buds : no 
mingling and commingling of tho contents of the two 
houses, as is generally done by many of our friends, so as to 
make all places look gay — sticking a flowering plant horc, 
and another there — would have) produced such a satis- 
factory result as the mere contrast in the present instance 
elicited. " Oh ! but," says oue of our readers, " such en 
arrangement would be so unnatural: it is not at all like 
what wo sec in our meadows, our hedgerows, and wood- 
land brakos and foils— those brakes which that amiable 
lady in Tun Cottaoe Gardener, whoso writings you so 
] much admire, praises so eloquently aud well." No I but 
| not to enter into tin's pleasing question at present, 1 will 
content myself with stating, that a plant-house is not a 
\ wild brake or heath. It is an artificial erection for a 

Cticular purpose ; and ought, in everything within, to 
| _ r the impress of an arrangement different from what 
i exists in external nature ; except, indeed, in those colossal 
piles of glass which aro yet to be erected, where meadows 
and fields are to be enclosed, and woodland scenes in 
Australia, or tropical scenes from warmer latitudes, are 
to be pourtrayed ! and where pots, and boxes, aud baskets, 
-oulef ho as much out of character, with tho style of art 
•■-tinted, a= >'T aro perfectly in keeping with tho not 
• ■.*■'-'-• ,t thu more apparent, art represented 

•■■■i, again, there is the Bhading from bright sun, 

uiajbw.) '- -«"') azaleas and other flowers long in bloom, 

•■<■ ill- .._ L them when growing and making their 

,iu tliit " *•«] to ho a troublesome and 

.„,•■ in* gin | ...glected the plants arc more 

,K - * "' ■ "■ '" ■ were never shaded at 



all. Hunting, fastened by one side to the roof, and % 
the other to a round pole, with a wheel at one end fir 
holding tho rope, and either or not connected with i ' 
pulley-wheel, answers remarkably well; hut, then, mj ! 
man " Friday " pulls it up and lots it down with such i : 
jerk, that in a few months, if not weeks, it is pretty well 
in ribands; and, then, when in despair I have turned to 
mats— in the placing, fixing, and removing them— more 
gloss was broken than the plants were worth, sotbit, 
being obliged to he from home a great part of the day, I 
am next to hopeless as to succeeding with my green- 
house, unless a cheap and secure method of shading 
could bo adopted. 

A vary cheap method, which we were among the first 
to use, though not a very pretty looking one, but not! 
whit more unsightly thou dirty mats, consists in dinoh- 
ing a little whitening in a pail of water {not lime, mind, 
that injures paint), and thon throwing it over the roof 
with tho syringe : « very little whitening will be sufficient, 
or it will look ugly. As wo have not much dull watfliet 
in the heat of summer, except what is accompanied by 
rain, the whitening would seldom want removing or re- 
placing, except when washed off by these natural mean. 
Dipping a whitewashing brush into the mixture, and 
quickly and evenly drawing it down each row of glue, 
would look neater ; but in both cases your liquid must to 
just coloured with the whitening. Try a bit, and let it 
dry, to satisfy yourself before doing a whole bouse, is it 
is much easier to over-do itthanunder-do it But if neat- 
ness and suitability combined be your object, and you 4) 
not mind a little time at first, I have found nothing better 
than common si/c, or glue, put on the glass quite hot m 
thinly as possible withabrush, and then slightly daubed 
with tho points of a dry brush as you proceed. Tbe 
glass should be dry, but the sun not shining strong, hi 
ordinary occasions it will last until the heavy ranis of 
autumn ; will be quite inconspicuous, unless yon come 
close beside it, but will blunt the force of rays of light 
sufficiently to suit tender growing as well as flowering 
plants. If you want it denser, a little whitening die- 
solved in it would suit your purpose ; but tho last tiling 
will leave a greyish-white appearance on the glue. 
Always put it on outside. 

Wo make no apology for these several digressions, 
though I wish I could have mado thorn shorter. Tbej 
"ill be generally applicable, as well as suitablo to Azaleaa 
Without shade, or keeping them at a distance from the 
glass, they neither can be preserved in bloom late nor 
forwarded so as, without forcing in winter, to produce 
their flowers from January to April, and continue doing 
so from yew to year. Different views aro held bj first 
rate gardeners as to the period when different operations 
should be performed ; but these differences would be 
greatly reconciled were it ween that the difference oon- 
sistcd less in principle than from looking at the object 
from different points of view. Thus, for instance, in tho 
disputed matter o( potting, some would say pot and repot 
at any time ; others, pot immediately when growth com- 
mences after floweriug; and others again, aud equally 
good growers, say pot only in tbe autumn, when the new 
wood is ripened and the buds are set. Now I consider 
all these directions good, provided the circumstances of 
the plants ore duly attended to. A lanky-looking plant 
should be cut down, placed in a high temperature, say 
from (ill to 711", and potted as soon an tho fresh shoots 
begin to break. Plants floworing from Christmas to 
April, when cleared of their llowors, should have the first 
and strongest shoots produced Btoppcd, to insure a mow 
plentiful, as well as a more equal, as to strength, supply 
of young shoots, as upon them the next season's bloom- 
ing depends. When those begin to break freely, the 
plants should bo examined and repotted, or merely top- 
dressed, as may be seen noccssary; placed in a vinery at 
work, or set iu the warmest end of the growing depart- 
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ent of the greenhouse ; and, besides watering, giving 
lem frequently a dash from tlie syringe ; and especially 
x>king after the jumping fellow, the thrip. When the 
noots get nearly full-grown they should be exposed gra- 
tuity to more air, and when well hardened set out of 
oors in a sheltered place, exposed to the biiu, but shel- 
Bred from Tains, and the pots protected from the heat, 
iy may of the methods several times referred to. These 
Mats, if removed to the greenhouse before very cold 
lights in autumn, will commence swelling their buds in 
he middle of winter. 

' Plants blooming in May and Jane, and intended to 
lo so in future, should bo treated somewhat differently, 
growth should be encouraged, the shoots be ripened, tho 
rods of the shoots plumped, so as to show that the flower- 
buds for next season are set; and then the roots, as soon 
as possible, be examined and repotted, not giving largo 
shifts however. Those of this class that made theirwood 
early, as some kinds do, almost cotemporaucously with 
the flower-buds expanding, I have treated just as I have 
recommended for early flowering ones, and with tho best 
remits. But supposing we adopt the different methods 
according to these different circumstances, the principles 
of action are identical; and are these: — First, the pro- 
priety of not repotting a plant until the frosh growth 
commences. Second, the necessity of having a pot full 
of roots before the flowering season comes, if the flowers 
us wanted fine and largo. Now plants flowering at an 
early period, and intended so to flower again, would not 
like being potted after their buds were set, for two rea- 
tons : first, tbe pots would not bo filled with roots suffi- 
ciently early ; and secondly, from tho increased range of 
bod given, there would be a danger of tho shoots, 
ripened or nearly so, starting again into growth, and 
ihus spoiling the spring display of flowers, which is 
ivoided by shifting early: as then the strength of the 
lew compost is thrown into tho new shoots, and the 
■oolness of autumn, out of doors, and a north aspect, if 
here is the least sign of danger, will prevent a second 
[rowth. In the second case, the late flowering ones are 
encouraged to make their new wood sooner tlian if re- 
sided with a shift | and then being shifted as soon as 
he buds are set in autumn, they have got tho fall of the 
mtumn and the whole of winter to fill the pots with 
uots, while plenty of air is admitted to their tops. 

Several matters might be summed up and referred to, 
ihich we barely name. 

1. Azaleas, and eameUiiu likewise, require to bo on- 
louraged after blooming by a higher temperature, aud 
n order to produce their new growth. 

8. Tins encouragement may as well bo given in the 
md of a common greenhouse, shut off ou purpose, or 
rith less air given, as under tho shade of vinos, or any 
rther place. 

8. In encouraging this growth, Azaleas, except the 
rtrongest growing, should only have clear waterings ; 
inything else ought to be weak indeed. A solution of 
rary old cow dung, from its cool nature, seems to answer 
beat Camellias, on the other hand, will drink guano 
*Mer, or any other manure solution, like topers, though 
t shoidd not be strong. 

4. lupotting, Azalens like lumpy heath mould best, 
rith silver sand, and pieces of charcoal to assist drain- 
go. Peat and loam in equal portions do well for camel- 
<u, with a sixth part of very rotten cow dung. 

n. Iu potting Cameliini, wo prefer doing it earlier than 
'en for Azaleas, as, if dono late, and bloom is wanted 
U-ly, tho flowers will be small. Rather thau repot late 
i autumn, we should top-dress, and repot the following 
;ason. With top-dressing, and manure waterings, and 
ood drainage, they will flourish for years iu the same 

U. In choosing sorts of Azaleas, look to tho lists at the 

letropolitan shows. 
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7. In buying plants, get them young, stubby, io small i 
pots, and even these not crammed with roots. 

11. Fish. . 
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HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC STOVE PLANTS. 

G RSNBBACE.e — a family of plants that for beauty and 
usefulness is almost invaluable. When we first began 
gardening, some thirty years ago, they were scarcely I 
known. In 17511, a plant, tbe first of the order, named ' 
by the great Linnieus — Uemera lomentosa, was intro- 
duced from South America. It was followed by Gtmera 
tabijlora in 17113 ; and that again by Getnera acauUs in 
1HIB, A still older plant of the same natural order 
exists to this day, namely, Gloxinia maeulaia, so named 
by Heritier ; and which was introduced to Europe so 
long ago as 17311. No other Gloxinia reached this 
country till 1S15, when tho beautiful G.tpecioia, the 
parent of numerous hybrids, was introduced. In li*Ml 
two more species of Gesnera reached us, named, severally, 
G. aggregata (since lost) and G. bulhota (still grown). 
From 1820 to the present time tbe import " 
constantly adding to the stores of these beau 
hothouses. When the late indefatigable J 
first published his " Hortus itrittanicus," tin 
family of Achimenos, belonging to this order, 
unknown. Since that time, by tho labours and perse 
iug endeavours of such collectors as G. A. Skinner, Esq., 
who resided for several years in Guatemala, and Air. 
Hartwcg, the London Horticultural Society's collector, 
these beautiful plants were introduced, and increased 
both in number of species and quantities of each, so that 
at this present time there is not a plant stove in the 
three kingdoms without more or less of them in cultiva- 
tion. Several genera, besides, have been added lo the 
order, so that it is now a pretty extensive one, as the list 
we shall give presently ol them will prove. 

In one respect this tribe of plants has a great ad- 
vantage over most others, lty proper management 
some species or other may be kept in flower nearly all 
the year round. In the Kew Gardens we witnessed 
Achimenet picla and Gesnera zebriua in the finost bloom 
in the January of this year ; and they were likely to con- 
tinue until others were brought forward to succeed them. 
The grand season, however, for bloom of the whole 
family is from June to October, just the season when 
greenhouses arc most deficient of bloom, excepting from 
annuals, such as balsams, cockscombs, and the like. 
During these months they are, if moderately managed, 
the greatest ornaments of both stoves and greenhouses. 

Culture. — Commence early in January lo start a portion 
of them into growth, by potting, and placing them in a 
moist heat. The best compost for them is a light turfy 
loam that has been frequently turned over to sweeten, 
and half-decayed tree-leaves, in equal parts, with as much 
sand as will give tho compost a sandy character. For 
tho stronger growing s]>ecies of Getnerai, Gloxinia*, aud 
Ackimenet, the addition of one-eighth of very rotten dung 
will be useful. Drain the pots well, and proportion their 
size to the size of tho roots. Tho genera Hesncra and 
Gloxinia will, when throe or four years old, have tubers 
as much as from four to six inches in diameter. They 
then require pots full three inches wider than the tubers. 
Shako off gently all tbe old soil, trim off all dead roots, 
and work tho compost ill amongst tho living roots, 
leaving the crown of each tuber just level with the soil. 

The scaly roots of Ackimena may either he placed 
singly in 3J inch pots, to be repotted alter they have 
filled them with roots, or they may bo, if plentiful, 
potted iu wido shallow pots, five, or six, or more, in each, 
according to the fancy of tho cultivator. Either way 
they will flower admirably, if properly managed as to 
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heat anil moisture The latter method wives iho trouble 
uf re [i ol tin ft, but tlio single bulbs form tlin neatest 
]ilmil8. Give iii) wiUcr after potting in llio mnbrt euui- 

post for a week or two ; place them in a gentle heat. A mode- 
rate hotbed of woll-swoetcncd dung, covered with Coal- 

ashes or tanners' bark, will riiswot the host for them at 
this curly season. This potting ought to I lower in May. 
The next hatch may bo not to work in tlio same manner 
lito first woiik in Murch ; tlio next in May ; ami Iho lust 
in July. These two latter pottings will not require any 
boat, hut may ho placed alter potting in a colli pit, whore 
tlio initiiral bout of tho season, if tliojr avo kept mode- 
rately close at first, will bo sulliciontto bring thorn slowly 
on. Those two latter puttings will consist ohielly of the 
dill'urcnt kinds of -Ii-litiiuncs, and UeMera zibrim, with 
the varieties of Ack'mieiiet, especially A. pint*. 1'bey 
nrc intended to bloom through tho autumn and winter 
months in tlio warm stove and orchid house, which tliey 
will ornaiuout greatly when there aro few other plants 
in bloom. 

\l'tticr.—'V\ws application of this is a matter ufimport- 
awco to all plants, but to this tribo more than to most 
others. In the early stages of growth it must ho given 
sparingly, and never over the young and tender leaves, 
especially in the morning. If tho leuves are wet with 
water, or even dew from the steam of tho fermenting 
materials employed to stimulate them into growth, the 
sun will be apt to discolour them, and the growth will be 
crippled. Avoid, therefore, wetting the leaves as much 
us possible, and water cbietly in tho alter part of the 
day. Shailo also early, and give nir so as to allow the 
steiun to evaporate, and the tender leaven to dry. When 
the season is more advanced, and the leaves more mature, 
a gentle syringing in the afternoon will he beneficial, 
due point must bo attended to at all seasons, and that is, 
to keep them near to the glass, to induce short vigorous 
growth. If they aro placed far from tho glass their leal- 
stalks will ho drawn up, and will be weak and un- 
sightly. 

II inter (rcnimait.— ?\* soon us tlio flowering si'ilmih is 
over, whrthor early or late, tlio plants ought to he put to 
rest. We have experienced it to he a good plan when 
the plants showed evident signs of exhaustion, to place 
them out uf doors in a warm sheltered place in the 
garden. This applies only to such us have done bloom- 
ing 1 as uarly as July. To prevent them receiving too 
much moisture, winch would have a tendency to start 
them into prematura growth, wo lay tlio pots or piuis on 
iino side. As soon as tho leaves and stems are quite 
yellow, cut them oil', and place the roots in a eool shed 
till the frosts begin, when they should ho removed into 
their winter quarters, the best of which is under the 
stages of tho stove, where they may remain till tho [Kitting 
season returns, care being taken that they are kept ijuite 
dry. 1 ,ater potted plants, the blooming season of which 
eslends lo autumn and winter, should be set to rest by 



*tnrl<il first. Tl icy will have obtained a hahit of early 
growth, and their early rest will give them the power 
and desire to start again at the usual season they have 
been accuslomcd to. This is 11 law of nature which 
Rnnnnt bo infringed with impunity. The fruit cultivator 
is fully impressed with its truth. Mis vines, ja'aches. 
*i'., that have been by degrees brought into early habits, 
am the most easily stirred in active growth the. follow- 
ing season. It is so also with flnweriii'' plants of every 
kind, and by none ne »re so than the ord, r of I hsncrucuai. 
( Tu lie continual ) 

FLO JUSTS' FLOWElia 

Spring and summer in our climate do not como at 

any particular day, week, or ovon month, but visit tts in 

lits and starts. Sometimes wohavo a week of cold dry 



weather, succeeded by showers of ritiu, and occukml 
warm sunny days; these again are sadly tuo oflra 
succeeded by cold days, anil frosty nights, varied lij 
windy stormy ones, accompanied by hailstorms, Iran 
long continued ruins, and cold easterly winds. It iit tk 
uncertainly of weather that calls forth all tho foretliougU 
nod untiring vigilance of the florist, to guard agiiiia 
the bad clients which those disastrous changes bring 
upon bis favourite plants. Tie has stood in neciltliu 
season of all these careful attentions, or, if they live 
been neglected even for u single day and night, the woeful 
eil'ects ol' such neglect will now he visible. Let owii 
such as have carefully tended and watched their clioitt 
means relax their attention now. llcul 

weekly endeavoured 

Trues. — The glory of these noblo flowers isfastiit | 
partingfur another season; ami they sown to say— "T«fc; | 
care of us, or wo shall ho unable to feast your eyes ami ; 
gratify your mind another season. To strengthen om 
roots cut oil' all our seed vessels ; protect us from JlOKj j 
rains ; lift up gently such of us as seem unwilling tu pi 
to rest with our fellows; leave us in the ground till our 
leaves turn yellow; and then taku us up and lay us in a | 
cool place to dry." Such is the language tho iimigiuntiTi- 
lull] i fancier will say his highly pnMM departing Urinals 
v>ould uau, could they speak. And wosuy.uctaccordiuglv 
Wo say this lo the new beginner; tlio old staaniL 
experienced grower will not need our advice. 

T. Api'lbbv. ' 



TUK KITCUHN-GARDEN. 

Cuu.n-r.nwiuis. — Plant liberally in shady situations,! 
and make a couple of good sowings this month, llw : 
pfoduee of which will come to baud at the end of sutmuur, [ 
and in the autumn. Cukicurts. too, should bo sown hi ' 
twice, liberally, this mouth, so as lo havu at command a I 
supply of good plants to put out in succession on the ; 
early potato and other spare ground. 

(Jfcr.KiiY should now be well encouraged. 1'rick oud ■ 
plant out in succession, keep the early plants well surfiec- j 
stirred, and freedom suckers; particularly hear in mind j 
that you must neither plant nor prick the plants too deep; 
they should not ho buried deeper than their sced-leif, 01 j 
collar; indeed, deep planting is a srrious detriment ti> 
the kindly progress uf vegetation of every kiud. (.Wcrjf. 
as every one well knows, is a gross feeding mid thirsty I 
plant : and to produce it of an extraordinary shto, of good 
quality, the principal essentials aro a good, rich, wall 
pulverized pice: ol ground, which has been well trenched 
and liberally supplied with good manure, well into 1 
mixed amongst the soil, and the plants never allowed W 
Wconi.'dry: the lack of moisture in dry weather bei< 
likely bi render tin 1 celery pipy and tough ; toomufli 
water can baldly he applied to it. I.lur system, when W | 
wish to produe"' si large supply of celery from a «u»U I 
piece of ground, is to chouse a well prepared piece. *• | 
above described; and supjiosing it to be eight feet wide, ; 
a shallow trench five feet wido is cast out up tlio centre, ; 
the plants are put in the crossway or the trench, inrowi \ 
from a foot to eighteen inches apart, the distance bcinfi , 
regulated according to the time of planting, whether lo 1 * ' 
or early, or whether it is required to ho grown of a lorp 
size, Ac, The number of plants in each row is also W" 
gulatcd by the same rule, and varies from live- to eiiSVJ" 
'I'll e surface of the soil between tho plants wo gcuer**^J 
lightly mulch with decayed refuse leaves, or sl»f* 
decayed manure of any kind; the advantage of wl»**'j 
is. that any quantity of water may 1m applied witla.* 3 * 
tho soil becoming surface-bound. By following tl*-* 9 
principles, every facility is afforded for surtaco-stirri *' 
watering, and applying tho earth for blttnohing ; *" n ' 
a large quantity of celery may thus be obtained ° 
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small niooe of ground, of it good Him nnd excellent 
nalily, with less expense lliaii by niiy other mci 

Watbrinc). — At tlio present season, when dry weather 
i»y bo expected to {travail, there is no doubt but that in 
UUij instances much beneiit may bo afforded to growing 
rope by tlio judicious application of water, sua when 
storing is performed it should be dono systematically, 
r mora harm will tio caused than good. Our method, 
hen we set about watering, is to choose dull or cloudy 
Milter, il' such prevail, or the late evenings and early 
iornings ; and to apply the water in groat abundance, 

wo apply it at all ; taking care Co apply it to all except 
■ed-beds, without wotting either the loaves or foliage 
'the plants or crops. Wo also apply it without any 
■so on the water-pot, thrusting, instead, a spray or a 
ranch of heath from an old broom, into tlio spout or 
>zlo of the water-pot; and with a put in each hand held 
ose to the surface of the earth the water is quickly and 
ittly dispersed amongst the growing crops without 
irfaeo-binding the soil. 

Routine WouJC — Artichoket, cauliflowers, celery, 
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, and all kinds of kitchen-garden 
crops, are the better for l>oing slightly mulched for the 
next three months, should dry hot woathcr prevail. And 
if ground can bo spared a planting should be made of 
Brussels sprouts and Dwarf savoys. Cape broeoli and Iho 
Wakkerejt broeoli should be planted in succession. 

1 OTATON8. — We shall no doubt soon hoar soino outury 
respecting the disease of this vegetable, tlio extent of 
which so much depends on atmospheric influence. We 
are sorry to observe all through the spring, tlio old 
enemy still lurking about, though we are happy to say 
only to a very trifling extent, compared to thatof former 
years. By pulling up a few potato stalks and closely 
examining them at the base where the disease first com- 
mences, there will ho found, if any disease exist, small 
punctures, advancing into brown ulcerated gangrcen 
blotches; but up to the present time wo have not found 
amongst any of our oarly-taken-up produce ono tuber 
thus effected— oil having been oseellont both in crop 
and quality. James Bahnes. 



Tea \a usually eonsblered on expensive enjoyment, and 
[deed it is i but when coffee and cocoa arc recommended as 
ubstitutes, mi account of their cheapness, I believe on n 
lose calculation they will be found to fail ; at least we have 
Mil the experiment unsuccessful!* in our own family. If 
erbs lire collected and infused, there is no doubt that a great 
ipeaxc would be avoided in giving up tea; but if foreign 
reduce must be resorted to, tea is certainly the cheapest in 

A small quantity of tea, carefully managed, will form a 
inch more agreeable meal for a family than a small quantity 
f coHee: we can drink rather wc.ik tea with less distaste 
hut weak coffee, and there is a llavour, even then, that is 
feasant. Coffee is really disagreeable unless it is tolerably 
trong ; and it cannot bo renewed like tea. Although cotfeu 
i considerably cheaper per pound than lea, in fact it mny bo 
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allowed to heat gradually until it hods gently, at which point 
it must be kept for two or threo hours. When the cocoa has 
boon used the pot should bo fdled again with water, and 
allowed to simmer gently in readiness for the next meal. 
When become weak n handful of nibs should be added to 
those already in use, nnd so on, until the vessel becomes 
too mil to hold the quantity of water required. 

The old nibs must then bo taken out, and a similar process 
take place us at first. A little experience will direct the proper 
quantity to lie used, and the degree of strength required, 
which can cosily bo added to or diirtini-dinl. It is the lightrst 
preparation of cocon, which is very frequently heavy for the 
stomach ; and when tlio health is delicate it is used with 
very Injudicial effect. 

Many persons will say, and perhaps think, that lugh priced 
tea goes further than cheap. I havo often hoard, Unit tea ut 



ought at less than half tlio price, yet requiring to bo used ' four and even live shillings per pound is cheaper in the cud 
d much more freely it becomes iiiurA dearer in the end. It than that which costs tlireu and eightpenco : but titer*' ™ 
i a beating, stimulating beverage also, when taken constantly, 
ltd will not agree with many persons, yet it certainly is the 
lust delicious of all, when well made and strong ; and when 
ilen during or nftor fatigue it is far more reviving and 
lengthening than wine or beer. Still it is not a cheap re 
Bshtneut when used at a rneul in the family. When il is 
ought, it should always be in the berry, and fresh roasted if 
xslblo. Whou wanted for use, the berries should be placed 
i on oven, or before the lire, to become gently worm before 
toy aro ground, wliich should toko place only just previous 
> being made into coffee, and the mill should bo a coarse 
lc. Coffee should not be ground tint' ; and it is even said 
■at when booton in n mortar the flavour is improved ; but 
lis ia-n more tedious and troublesome process, and 1 cannot 
melt for its truth. A small quantity of very strong coHee 
inrod into three purls of a cupful of tmiling milk is the best 
ad pleasantcst way of taking it for breakfast; end where 
tilk is plentiful and cheap it may not bo an evtravogaut plan ; 
at tea is cheaper. 

Cocoa is a nourishing article, but not a cheap one. The 
stent soluble cocoa at eightpenco per pound is extremely 
JUTcniont, because it is mado so quickly and cosily; but 
uless it is tolerably strung it is not veiy palatable, and a 
onud is veiy soon gone. It is certainly cheaper than coffee, 
Drover, and if it agrees is pleasant and strengthening ; but 
s a family meal it will not bo found to answer. Many things 
a»y bo economical for ono person that become seriously ex- 
■ensire when required for a party. Cocoa nibs ore perhaps 
he cheapest mode of preparing it. Two handsful of the 
ibs should bo placed in a middle-sized tin coffee-pot, and 



than that which costs tlireu and eightpc. . 
theory in this idea. No one over puts in less ton because it 
is higher in flavour ; or if they do, it is so little In* that it 
does not in the loast degree utono for the additional price. 
Uglily flavoured tea is n most delightful beverage, but do not 
Ictus deceive uursclvcs into fannying that we ore eunnuiui/uii; 
by indulging in it. Teas at tlio same price will occasionally 
vary in flavour and quality, and sometimes we may meet with 
an inferior kind ; but we must not on this account be induced 
to pay an extra sixpence per pound, when we are really tlneing 
to the utmost to livo within very small means. If we give 
way on ono point, wo shall certainly be us weak on another, 
and another, and another: and tlio monthly bills that are 
" only a shilling or two liigher than tltcy ought to be," will 
swell into importance at Lhe close of the year. If it is pos- 
sible to purchase tea at ono uf the old established tun w:nv- 
houses in London, a far better articlo will be obtained at a 
lower price than can be bought in country towns; and by 
laying in half a year's consumption at once, or even more— 
if money con bo paid down — the expense of carriage is 
trifling. 

A teaspoonful of tea for each person, and ono for the ten 
pot, is the old-fashioned recipe for making it ; but much less 
will suffice for economists, lly allowing it to stand long, mid 
close to the tiro when there is ono, the strength will he more 
fully drawn out, and loss will do. Tlio common black toa- 
pot is the best for too-making, and is preferable to racial, 
and even silver; besides,it can bo placed near the fire without 
injury, and is easily replaced. 

I have already observed, in The Cottage Gakdeneb, that 
\>j tlio Chinese tborosolvea sage-leaves aro so highly esteemed 
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as ft substitute Tor tea, that they wore in the habit of giving 
the Dutch four pound* of tun fur one of sage, so great was 
lhair preference for that herb. Now this fact is worth our 
consideration. Why should ire disregard and neglectahnury 
si i highly nri/ed by the very people wan possess tho fragrant 
and delicious tea-plant? Is it not worth while to try if we 
also can like what is thought by others so very agreeable? 
What nn advantage it would lie to some of us, if we could 
prow and prepare our own breakfast beverage! What a bless- 
ing to those who are fond of a warm anil pleasant infusion 
for their morning and evening meal, and yet arc seriously 
in enliven iei iced by paving so much for tea ! The leaves 
should lie dried gradually in llio shade, and used hi that state. 
There is do difficulty in the cultivation of this plant; and its 
very wholesome properties were well known in tho earlier 
ages. The old Soman adage alone would give it value in the 
eyes of many — " Can a man die, if he has sage in his 

j garden?" 

Young lender strawberry-leaves, picked from tho stalks, 

. and dried in on airy shady place, form a good substitute for 
tea also. When perfectly dry they may be kept in canisters 

I or bottles, and used in tho sanio way. Very young leaves of 

| rue, dried, and used with the strawberry -leaves, in the pro- 
portion of one-twelfth of the former, give tho flavour of grecu 

The following herbs aro said to bo agreeable, used for the 
same purpose ; — Equal quantities of soptfoil, balm, wild mar- 
joram, and agrimony ; one-fourth part of earn of these — black 
cumuli leaves, cowslip flowers, mid red roses. As each herb 
or flower is procured, cut them into small hits, and mix 
with the rest. Let them all bo carefully and completely 
dried, and then put them into canisters fur use. 

An immense saving would bo eHucted in this way, if we 
could only reconcile our tasto In homcgroirn ten. 1 can fully 
enter into the sorrows of those who enjoy their tea, at the 
thonghtof giving it up ; but it is o real expense wlicro a family 
is large and increasing, ami if it can lie spared, the duty of 
eiate and jim-cn- economists i», ti> resign iL A stout, steady 
principle of right regards little things as well us large ; ftud, 
when based on tho ltock of Ages, trill enable us to ride 
rough-shod over everything that stands in ottr way, 

LONDON HOKTICULTUKAL SOCIETY'S SHOW AT 
CHISWICK.— Ma* IMth. 
(C™ti*.<teJ from p.m.) 

COLLECTIONS 07 TwEXTV ETOTB AND GBBESITOUSE FUSTS. 

1st Piu/h to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence. The 
following were either new to the collection or much improved 
sinoo shown in the Regent's l'ork :— 

/*■■<-* eHflsHin bitnaa, major, covered with its Imtlr Mae bloeoonnj 
3 ft by 3 ft. Vadolaiiam trilabalnm ; t ft. hy 3 ft. Erica, intermedia, 
with ncnrci at pure white lluwen ; 3 It. tiy & ft. 

2nd Vmxr. to Mr. Cole. Tho following were in addition, 
or much improved since wo suw them in Jiegcnt's Park: — 

Anktletii marrantaa purimrea, denady bloomed j 3) ft. by 1J ft, 
AitrimnJn, tprriviin :<t ft, by 3j ft. t.nornstmn Hn«lii<«« ; thin 
itimcnlt-to-grow plant wu in fin* condition i J ft. hy i ft. Azalea in&rn 
.three Tuietiee on one plant] i 3 ft. by 3 ft. AVi™ UarrndMH, > noble 
plnn.;»)ft.hy3ft. 

COLLECTIONS OF FIFTEEN STOVE AND QBEENHOUSI PLANTS. 

1st Phizk to Mr, Green, gardener to Sir B. Anlrobus, 
Hart. 

Azalea earirgala, a.plradiii plint: S ft. bylft. Aialra rmtrmmlmi 
8 ft. by Sft. Erira fa lMi I ft. hy 3 ft. Spkcnatoma graeite I 3j ft. 
by 31ft. Aphetaru setamniiei -. 1) ft. by i j ft. 

'-.'no I'iiizk to Mr. Carson, gardener to H. (i. Farmer, Esq. 

KpmtTii grandiflora. finely bloomed i B ft. by f 



drooping plant, ilrmclv lilmm 
Vft.br 3 ft. Aatnandra fra 



Lett ; 3 ft. by 3 ft. KparriM twrigala, vii*; 



a ft. by J 

Sipnncampiftat microttomn. rubra i XJft-byli 



Erica « 



1ft. 

OlM Piiize to Mr. Ivison. Our readers may be surprised 
that such a collection should be placed fifth, but the dufa- 
ences between each wore so small that it must have bean in 
easy task to determine which should have been first ui 
which last. 

Gardenia Stnnieuana, with iflnTi of ita large tnunnrt M i ^ini — 
il : S ft. by 7 ft. Bnplmrtia, iplrndent ; a ft. by s ft. 
folium ; a It. by I ft. Arnica indie- -"- - - ■- - ■ 
inwifel; a| ft. by I] ft. Indigu/n 
home; 3ft. by ■] " **■ ' 

COLLECTIONS Of TEK BTOVE ASD GUENHOCSS PUSH 

Mr. Malyon, gardener to J. Hrandum, Esq. 

i nwiiiw minor ; ij fi .by i ft. S. Bmnumtk 

,-Weria knmitii; 3 ft. bySft. Axaien WotaVi-, J tl 

by 24 ft- Erirn elegant, a well bloomed young plant. 

'.Ind 1'hixe to Mr. A. Stuart, gardener to T. Higgins, Enj. 
Xorwood. This collection did credit to a new oiLiiiiter. 

Tropvolam tricotirnm, well flowered, and trained in a norel ptrle 
PodolaiiuM itanropti/Uum, very fine. Z/fckia tang 
■peciea, neatly trained ud well flowered. Erica ^ 
3 ft. Eataaia mgrlifolia, a fine plant, bnt injudiciotuiy munco. 

illtu Piuzk to Mr. Speed, un amateur, Edmonton. Guoi 

plants, hut much disfigured by being excessively staked. 

Erira. ngbrita , 3 ft. by 3 ft. Pimtlca. HtH&manii; 1 ft. bj 1 ft, 
Azalea intiea phrmcea it ft. by 3 ft. 

CULLECTIOSS OF SIX STOVS ASD OBEEXHOCSE PU5T8. 

1st PaiKK to Mr. Kmghom, 

Lete aennultiit ftirmiua ; 1 ft. by I ft. Aratftt ludtea ei/ttiavl, 1 mHH 
of bloom. Erira ■«*#■(*■. Tremandra cerliallmta, a pretty pi* 
with violet coloured bloaoomi. 

isn I'mzK to Mr. May, gardener to — Goodheart, Esq, 

t. by 3 ft. Apfletrrii marranSka aarpwmt ; 
l LaarcHciana, a handaomely tniDoa plant. 

o II. Bevcns, Hsq„ 

Rpncrii ernndijtnra ; 3 ft. by I ft. 
3 ft. by 1 ft. Pimalem aaeebaWki 



Sidcup, Kent. 

Erira Carrnj!ithii ; 1 ft. by 1 
AugiHtn. 1 fine vati< 






rffSLTS OHEINttOCBB AZALB1B. 

1st PniKE to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. I*wren»o. Ai 
these were nearly the same plants as wa described on a lata 
occasion, we must refer to that report 

Snii J'iiize to Mr. Ore™. This collection would certaiiilj 
have lieen placed first, had they been all aides alike ; they 
were certainly better flowered, and the flowers were larger 
and brighter, but the one sided system of growing them m 
fatid to their taking the first place. 

Azalea. BRtahl fi ft. by 6 ft. A. optima, 4 ft. by S, ft. A. OH- 
atmimMi eft.hylft. A. trtmtphuiu i (ft.bylft. A. MterUta: **■ 
bf 8 ft. A. prattaati-ima : 1ft. by (ft. A. •inentit, a ft. byl ft- A- 
roaen punctata.; 6 ft. by 4 ft. 

Sfiii 1*i:i7e to Messrs. Lane and Sons, nurserymen, Ciett 
Durkhampstcad. 
A ntra minttBt, A. Lwcomaginta. A.du-ptstnpcrb. 

COLLECTIONS OP BIX OhBEkiIoCse mar.it ia . 
1st 1'itiKE to MoBsrs. Frozor and Suns. The 
those at liegent's Park. 
Ssii Pitmr. to Mr. Carson. Among these were 



' drooping, peaceful plaat, coTcred w 



es cape reatjis — No restriction ia the 

BUM Of pOti — NT TtSEHY WEX. 

1st Vnt7.r. to Messrs. l'airhoirn, Clapham. Nearly tf* 
utuie as we have described lately, excepting 

Erira mntatitii; I ft, by a ft. E. fanidei purpurea ( IJft.by*''' 
K. pnpemdau ,■ 3 ft. by 3 ft. 

2sn Pmzt: to Messrs. Vcitch. The followdngweredifierolti 
or much improved atni-o we saw them in tho park i — 

Krirair.prrna. K. tort kBwJknm , J ft. by 3 ft. K. «•*« 
1ft e'. trntHn—"7rh\ilttr. E. 'tricolor, irongiiiii "apedae ! > fc 

:1iid Phiee to Mcasrs. Jtollison. The few below **" 
additions, or improved since the Nth. 
Erira praenawinperti*. K.Beanmfntla. S. mufaUU. X.tt*** 
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s» of irk cape euths nt elbyxn-ikcb: pots— 

NrESERTMKN. 

i a new feature in tfae regulations for exhibiting 
m iletugn being, no doubt, to giro little growers an 
f to exhibit; but no sooner was the Society's intcn 
known than our veteran heath growers, using the 
ystem, were as ready to compete with their usual 
i, and all others, as if they lifld known of the new 
Dt for two years instead of one year. 
/.v. to Mr. Ftrirbnirn, who was first again in this 
i Erica aristata major was a perfect little gem. 
ze to Messrs. Veitch. These gentlemen had a 
■are heath, Erica pexiza, of a dear white; each 
=ared as if it were covered with hoar frost. 

KB OP TEK CAPE HEATHS IK ELEVEN-INCH POTS— 

UUTMnu. 
!E to Mr. Smith, but nothing new, except a plant 
rittaln Macmihlitmi, a variety with large flowers 
nt colours. 

7.E to Mr. Roser, gardener to J, Bradbury, Esq., 
w exhibitor of heaths had his plants in 



Ulo. 



, E. geiida, «: 



ompamltda fiorida v 



PELARGONIUMS. 

IL1ECTI0KS OF SIX IK ELEVEN-INCH POTB. 

ie to Mr. Cocks, Clmwick. 

e-nol, Hotatnund, 'Peart, 'Salamander, Bertha, and Orion. 

ze to Mr. Parker, gardener to J. Oughton, Esq., 



;e to Mr. Gaines, Itatterseo. A well bloomed col- 
isisting of 

'othentone, 'Ack&a, Petri, Nearest, and another. 

(Th«e marked Ikiu • vent the beat.] 
or collections did great credit to the growers, but 
nearly all the same kinds as were exhibited at 
'ark. (See our account of them.) 



•e exhibited to show the Pelargonium ii 
:k tn Mr. Parker. 



-rohtu, Muih i Mi.nl Chli 

bon. i.iirli/ Atirr Perl, crimson; hyluid |i criminal. Paul 

ZE to Messrs. Paul, Cheshunt. The finest roses 
lection were MaJamr de SI. Jtwph, a delicate, 
red, toa-scc«ted rose; and Paul Joseph, a line 



■Ka'i IWIwv, Chart 



COLLECTIONS OF BIZ CALCEOLAEIAS. 
1st Prize to Mr. Gaines. 

Panther, Baron Seen, Kit deipertmdum, Maid of Ortennt, Regulator, 
COLLECTIONS OF SIX CINEBABTAB IK BET-INCH POTS. 

This we consider to be anything but a wise regulation, for 
how conld it be expected that fine plants, in good bloom, 
conld be grown cramped up in six-inch pots ! 

1st FbieX to Mr. E. G, Henderson, Wellington Road, 
St. Johns Wood. 

Alhoai, AttUa, Camilla, Wetlmaton, Cerila, nd Anrellqne. 

9kB Vaw.r. to Messrs. Lane. 

Bine Snperh, Cerilo, Alttlm, Paperina, Caunl ft, and ffrnd Natter. 
COLLECTIONS OF BIX KBODODENDBONB. 

1st Pbize to Mr. Gaines. These are noble, fine, and 
handsome shrubs, the growth of which cannot bo too highly 
encouraged. Mr. Gaines's plants, though finely bloomed, 
were not in good forms, but if the Society continues to give 
prizes for these really lovely objects, no doubt they will be 
brought to perfection in every commendable property. 



«TB PUIII to 
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1st Prizes were awarded to Mr. Paxton, gardener to the 
Duke of Devonshire, Chntsworth ; and to Mr. Ivison, gar- 
dener to the Dowager Duchess of Northumberland, for spe- 
cimens of that wonderful aquatic plant 1'icloria regia. The 
leaves were !i ft. diameter, and more than 13 ft in circum- 
ference. " The flowers, when fully expanded, were more than 
a foot across, or -1 ft. in circumference. There were three 
leaves exhibited, one lieing upside down — showing the ribs 
of the leaf in strong relief ; each rib diverged from the 
centre, and measured s full inrh in depth. It is, indeed, a 
wonderfid vegetable production. 

Prizes were given also to Messrs. Yeilch and Ron foranew 
Rhododendron, with small foliage ; white flower, with yellow 
anthers shaped like a jessamine bloom. The flowers are 
produced in bunches ; are tubular-shaped, with a spreading 
border, and very fragrant, named B. jaminiftora ; and for 
Sty lid, urn cUiattrm. 

To Messrs. Noble and Standish, for a new Viburn 
named plicaille, producing flowers much like the well-known 
double Viburnum Opulus pleno, or Guelder Hose. 

SEEDLING FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
There was no prize offered by the Society for this class of 
plants, yet several parties, eager to exhibit their novelties, sent 
a considerable number. Mr. Hoyle, Reading, had several 
seedling Pelargoniums. One, named Ajax, was a promising 
flower : the lower petals of a rose colour ; the upper dark 
blotched with a rose rim; good form, and free bloomer. 
Ititbiula, scarlet, with dark blotch, very fine. We shall hear 
of this again. Cristinr; prevailing colour rose; wliite eye, 
upper petals dark crimson, edged with pale rose. Mr. Bell 
had a useful kind named Little and Good, with nicely-formed 

Seedling Cinerarias were plentiful. Messrs. Henderson, 
Pino Apple -place, sent Jtftg Trrjte i a light flower, with blue 
disc. Lettice Arnold : a red flower, good form ; and Voutlanre: 
light blue self, of good form. These three are really good 
kinds worth growing. 

Mr. E. G. Henderson sent his Lady Home Campbell, the 
same as was exhibited at Regent's Pork: anil .If ailume Soiitoa, 
alight flower, deeply edged with blue; both excellent flowers. 

Seedling Calceolarias were not so plentiful, and of very- 
medium quality. The best was from Mr. Kinghoni. His 
Mirla was a pretty flower of good quality, straw coloured, 
with spots of crimaon. 

FRUITS. 

In this class the exhibitions were far from numerous. There 
were some good Pitta, Grapes, and Slnucbtrrit*, both in pots 
and dishes. In Peaches and Nectarines the show was meagre, 
indeed, only one dish of each being present. 
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1st and 2nd Pmzbb ft* P rawUtmc* Pfnet were awarded 
o Mr. Dans, gardener to Lord Boston ; weight, ti ft. A oz., 
and 8 ft. 6 01. , 

iiED Pbizb to Mr. Snow, gardener to Earl de Grey; 
weight, 7 lb. 8 oz. 

XABEBT UIPlnM 

1st Pbize to Mr. Da™, Oak Hill, Barnet, for a Providence 
Pint ; 7 ft. 3 oz. 

Grapes. — Heaviest bunch, Mr. Fleming, gardener to the 



Mr. Davis, Oak Hill, Cor ditto ; 2 ft. s oi. 

Melons (the heaviest and the best-flavoured))-- 
1st Pbizb to Mr. Fleming, for a hybrid green flush. 

Applet and Prats of the previous year ; 
1st Prize to Mr. Snow. These were 
large, and good; especially the pears. 
Chcrriet in dishes :— 
1st Prize to Mr. Ingram ; 3hd Prize 
lio tli fine well-ripened trait. 

For Htruwhcrrirs (both in pots and in dishes), the 
Ibt Prize to Mr. Snow. 



Flan 



TIBYDAIL SHIPPEN VINERY. 




Thtb combination of the cow-house and vinery has already 
been prominently noticed by us at page 10 of the present 
volume, and we shall now only add the explanatory references 
a the above drawing. 

a The ventilator, extending tho wholo length of the 
house. 

Iron bars instead of purlieus. 
Sliding ventilators in back wall. 
Stone shelf for strawberries. 



Shelf for pot-vines. 
Water-trough. 
Feeding-trough, made 
Hurdle false-floor for the 



flag-stones set on edge 



Drain of iron open guttering. 

Vine border. 

Drainage of the border. 



EXTRACTS PROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Pisston- flowers. — I tale blame to myself for not having 

sooner repliod to Mr. Errington's request about the I'assion- 

lowcr (see vol. iii., page 313). After the appearance of 

10 older Tacsvuin, about twenty years since, I had a 

.trong pull at these passion -flowers, with a view to elfect a 

■row b"*«""in any of them and the Tacsonia, but I did not 

■—»- towever, I gained some insight into their eco- 

„,— -ch enables me to answer Mr. Errington. Botan- 

»•■ ar as I am aware of, have not put much stress on 

";emont of the seed organs in these flowers, which 

ne in the division of plants to which they belong — 

a- .sposition of their stamens and pistils — the Irids, 

■ ribe, being the only parallel to them in the other 

,. < u 'vision of the vegetable kingdom ; and it will be re- 

■"-nlH *bi* t mentioned last year, that the chief feature 

,;,. r<. -•*■ ii>-Mn^uisbed from neighbouring fa- 



milies was the nngallont position of the stamens st 
up with their backs turned to the fairer sen — the i 
and in my hurry I then fell into a mistake, by sayii 
tho Irids alone, among flowers, were ho unnianfot 
posed. But here, among all tho passion-flowers T etn 
the same phenomena occurs, and even more marked' 
in the irids ; for in the passion -flower both sexes 
asklont and unco skeigh," or, in plain words, tho mal 
only turn their backs ou the virgins, but the latter pa; 
in their own coin liy looking in a different direction; 
all this is not a yhrnomenon, what shall wo call it 1 
who havo little acquaintance with the inside arranger 
these flowers will, perhaps, understand it better fro 
following description. In the centre of a Passion-fl 
column is set up without a pedestal, and afterwards 
of pedestals, one above the other, are added, and 
against the bottom of the column. From the upper p 
fine full grown men generally, but sometimes only 
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up all round the Column with their hacks turned annual,. ineeiB«», end tried " ill mean. " to get them op, with very pu 

and, of course, their faces aro looking to different ™™i till thlnpting, when wepnithem in a datern which connect, 

e compass. These five men are tho Ktnmens, «''°'h°t-w.terpipe.,fornvedey.. Thiidttrnwunotht from the hoi 

t, together with the longth of the column, differ ™£?" T ™ ,a ™ K ,™ ""Z 7 ™!™!™ "^"i mA * th * t[a " f 

kinds ofpaasion-tlowors. In the Pvrple-fruiled EftiXjj! Te^wSS^-i h™. aovU^TSI" 

I to by Mr. Errington, the height of tlio men they had, and were ripened In thi. country they ought to be up in 

of tlio column by hend and neck ; and the apex dnyi. We have often met with full-grown wed. both of Tnnaoafa 

! column Rbnub in a line with the tap of their P<vl<m-Jto*iT from our own .owing, which wanted the life germ, 

dos. On this apex is placed the berry or need «uch inrtucea an not *t nil run. But we believe the wed. of non 

10 annuo of on egg, and on the- top of which thnfunUrwUlioiraire.orendnre.Uwhotwntneure. 

nymphs— tho pistils. When tho flower opens Scurws Hiir.iHH.Bi> [If. WrSft),— What used to bs ailed s™ 

; so lilies look up straight to the zenith; hut ^""x-". » »°w ™»™d » Chxnphyllum, to whieh oho the com, 

men) aro pendulous, as is moro generally tho *** 'UliSK' ** lUSSS.ZS^Ti^S^SS^S' 

ok towards tho earth. In either position tho ^^^^t**^*<te««<'>^*^1^th«t* 
stand head to toes, that is, tho heads of the _, id' , ■ - , .— . t „ _, . _,. . ... 

... .- , ;., '^ ... ,, . GAimain'i Riddli (Jnnie). — The following u what too allude 

eh to whom the pistils nro attached to tho seed „._«■],- •„ , raima the moot extraordinary m. In the wor™ 

y their fixed position it is impossible for either i^, no man lies moro busioea. upon corf*, ul always chooaea g, 

Alicr. Now, " if nil were known," it would very erouadi for what he doe. j he command) hi. ISyme, ii mailer of > 

found, Ihnt the old fitory about tho Spanish mint, nndflnger.jieniy,-™»iilj he rauee, hi. oeter? every year, and 111 

Ig miatalion tins arrangement for emljloniS of nurd year indeed that don not produce a j.(*m. Ho meet, with m 

on was only a mero moonshine ; anil that tlio oo*» 'ban a Hini.ter of Stale, and make, more into than the Vim 

lo reason tho holy filth era had for naming this King, and hu in them more /«nm>d InJfca, and more genuine ma r 

wcv, soeing the attitudes of the parts nrnreticnt- ™<* Aaa "» *° ■"*■■■* *' ■ country wake. He main roHag 

OS SO vorv npmrioRlit,, ml on that account 1™'"«- »<■« tl™ hi. Ihttbg, hut, nnhke other gentlemen he mal 

■Glance with their own better sense in Mich ^iS^^tSMuS^^^miiH^^uAhtX^ 

that was really tho case, and I see no reason to of morc , au „ u _ a muMe, than the Wuke of Wellington. 
ii foObflhneflS of worldly wisdom could hardy Piownn-OAnneji (S3) —Your plan of breaking np tho gnu n 

emplificd; for in the very next stage of tho 0O timin to i™ew it, i. eicelknt ; and if you are fortunate enough to , 

er tlio tables are turned — prudish coquetry gives „ccd> true to name, and free [mm weed aecde, early nut .pring will 

:er passion. The virgins bow themselves round time enoogh to iow them. To convert a portion of the ground int 

ion of tho sentinels, "In meet thorn half Way,' 1 kitchen-garden would be an euy mUter, by running a trelli. ncroM from 

ter in their turn lean buck their bonds for tlio walk to walk, and by covering the trelli. with evergreen climbing m 

,'o wonder, therefore, that honest men like tlio and the end neit the rood and fartheet from your houu would do well 

nks, and our Maul from Cheshire, should ho ■ kikk«-gardcn, rm.oirfed you would root up Urn " lab urnum, ■ 

d puz/.led by "such Cmdes." However, wo <^ poptar, ho^«nu., ko^e j^.a, «.d the two MrM 

dr. Errington credit for wishing to clear away all ^^t^mSS^rT^S^tS^STZ 

i to such mutual understanding. — 1). Beaton. hM „„„, Mav „ u ^ J,^ mj „, t ^ ntB ^^ uli , hnlbl . bul 

is for IJoiiQUKTs. — GratwuViw is tho original vou l& dcrote that end entirely to beautiful flowering .hruU, aiid 1, 

10 tnlo Ron smiled yeriilliiiM, whicll is liest of the gnu in It u it i>, until you eee the efmete of your renovation in 

it h which to encircle a bouquet. Tho little flower-garden end. Dig up all the flower-bed. along with the turf, t 

«Jt /<■«/, as wo call it, has spoftuA from <ir»- are poaitively ugly. Then, after levelling the ground, get »me oa, 

ho leaves of Fthrgimhim T<idnln aro sticky, and the .pot to give you a plan for the newbedi. No one at a diitasce 

jaU fems roixeilwith the flowers inabouo,not. t^ueyou.nfcly.ai«h«eeonne«iice. 
inch sought nfti'r ; also very siKaJl leaved vnrio- OrMiml mi Fioht Liohti or a Hocn all ar oncn, ana 

Citw-iccHtal tff m»iK» with th0*O»pJ«vW a "-■"•' T "' f- ' -v„„ ,h,„v h.,™™.,,-. „i.„ ^.„„™„. w, 
■cl, of which the scientific tiamS is liipiiiati 

enough at any rate. D.Beaton. ^w^dieve^y be»^ « E |^7moreVopcr^^itn'Vb^. 

—-It may not hu generally known that the canary, e(fceti A «,, iroB roA „ flieili nil[ „ „, t0 m0Te ^mu, „.ny on the front 

id pel tod with in doors, is perfectly hardy, and of the houte inude the rill. Upon this i. fixed, for every window to be 

he rigour of our sovercst winters. About ten upcaed outward., piece, of iron .till narrower and thinner. The .1 might 

I purchased in the spring nine young canaries, end being flied along ihe bar w> far, and the wgment of the circle cm' 

horn ill a small summer honso, with a wiro front, flied to the window— a. when the bar it moved along, the preuure wil 

o interior vtilh a few mslic conveniences fop their «uw the window to open from a part of an inch toil, full eitent a 

inn In two seasons they increased to 4(1 when l'l™ure. The end of the bar for the length of the window i. locked m. 

icir numbers, and llicy have since flonriBhed re, raovcd *» ,» ™ k " T hMl - " Ll "^ " ^l^^tS^L ^ 

„ ,.„ kl *; , . two, and then one divmion oi^iut" the eaat, and the other to the weat, hul 

A . lliey cover the viires dun,,;; run and s„, ,.v ^-^ ' m J^ "^ m J* fodl| „„ , rmckcl ,„„, m 

-benefit; nro m faU song ton months ant Of tho ,hcKparateend.of thehouae. A mure .imple method .till, i. to havi 

an aviary thus formed, is an interesting, an Dn!f tto a,^, in fn^t nt turc, and the moveable once to .Ude bchim 

njldilion ti> a llowar pardon. — S. T., Jlitthmrrt. the flied one., in.teadof o|icning out with annular bar and mekrt wheels 

V'ai.hs. — Thoso who are about lo form new gravel all you hare to do Ii to join each moveable aaeh to the bar, by meana of ■ 

d be cautioned how they nan the refnae lime from atoot iron pivot. Turning the wheel will ael j*em *U (■ moKos, 
is n substratum for the top layer to rest upon. Vinui-caii; fte^olf»m].— There can be no doubt but your War- 

mine adopted this plan to destroy tho worms, anil dian-caic mode in (he form you menu'on will antwer for a time. Tt 

;. thai all the stones on the siirfnoo. ore COAted ««P1»« that fern, thrive and live longer in a Wardian-ca.e than in • 

colonw of ttrwa. blue, indigo, *c, so as Bnliroly P rQ l*" "°"' » ***™ n1 - ^™- ! ' ke "P**^ 1 ™ "if* ™ " , f ™ c "' 

■ i„,pr,.,„ l i t odwi«h them; tho trflhe. b «k« ^^t ^r^o^cS.C^!^ 

;, so lar us nppoai'nnce is concerned, is spoiled.— E p ,[, h ,n um , n f a dnarf kind will an.wer better. Let your fem. in (he 

''''"'■- name caM have a little ur nometimei. It is a greet mhlnke to think they 

— - - — require no air in those caws. Therefore, dlipenu; with the und and 

water In the groovei. Let the inride be lined with line, it 1. hetter than 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. i™i. 

ie.t that no one will write to the departmental wrller. of TarLoa'i Hit. (IT. T. r,.).-ronr.econd „™«,tfMv*dtolVtert 

c ClAnoenra. It give, them unjuttinal.le trouble and ^^^^^^JJJb^uV.W'' nnffl oh - ianey*, mt m- 



wed. of our own .owing, a line flowered half -hardy 
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I prevented. We should think tint your anil require! draining ; and t 
I should nut giro liquid manurr, but aalt about once » month, nd in tl 



FotaTOH hot Kaithb-l-f iOtwsnr!. If any uf tuc tubera are clcue 


from one of its large branches. You en not folic 


to tlte ■urfacc, cover them uncut an inch in depth with earth. Applying 


detailed at page 104 of the prevent volume- It 


bui-Ii ■ du'iith of -oil rvrn generally ii deairaljle, [a prevent the upper 




tuhcrs from becoming green, and ii very different from carthing-up. It 


gmund; it depend! upon the number ofinmat 


l-i ijujre lavnaauuil for u*. to aoy why your 'illin^-heny uiiiHuiiilv have 


tingencie*. If your ■wage containa nnepoun 


•iMMiiw, whether vou hare them hm roar nun Itvera UT from club 




where. 'Hie nnti mill bo ill fault, Mi- .hould think. Arc they damp, DI 






SioruAllum .J. 0.>— roanylhumii 






•ii,,;;*:< li!,l!,i,i HiMirr Tti/i nil! not I™ much pressure, and the Indian 






the hole with salt, and ii> the morn enemy of 


lie ha., rrmuied this objection. Hit direction ii, 29, Great Chariot le- 


the setthohadpickleddid not grow! If we were 


nrrect, Blnrhfriar'a-road, London. 


turnip* in a rich noil, >■ thould sow it over 



ehen it b absolutely necessary to feed bees from the outside and through 

.Till than the fcoatl of IMS nnl 1 811. Nothing thotwc know of can now 
>e clone foi them, but to Malt patiently in hope that the Micb-umnier 

lead. 



iking Hit. Five pouncbi of the .talks of Hhuuarh, tlircdand niaahed, 
to each gallon of cold water. Allow the mialurc to remain un- 
:d for three day, then pour off the liquor ; add three pounds of loaf 



mentation will have i 
stone, nf Bradford, 



liihed. Then rack off, and add three pounds more 
Thit ia eaid to make ..o good a wine, that • Mr. 

in Wiltthire, took out n patent for tlce process, 
a follows! — Add to every pound of atalk, aliecd und 
ifcoldwuler; let the miitnrc- aland three dill, *tir- 
then itrain and lire**, and to eiery . 



ind 63 of our prevent vi.loii 
id. anil select for yourself. 
Jew emit iJJ. //.. FhI 
In), Bath cheeae, for no ot 



late or curdle it. When the 
initcd bottom nf f Lie mould, 

il- diah, anil rover thi' enda of 



ruril ia formed, place a rlotU over 111 
then 1111 it with curd by the aid of a al 
the doth over it. Aa the cnnl nhrinki 
i of Ihr limited thickness. During thii procc-i, a piece of IhibtiI to lit 
within the mould mini he kept upon it, nnd a iimture of half a pound. 
When the cheeae ii thick enough, turn it out into a dry clolb, rettim it 

tin. iioiin.ls. At night, turn it into another eleuii cloth, *;iritil:le it uitli „ 
little line dry Bait, and if enough drained place it on fresh leaves of the 
nettle or strawberry, and cover it with the xw. Turn the chee-eand 
change the leave- every morning. In a fortnight it in lit for use. 

Cottagc Caiiumm' lJ]LTic»Aitv : .s*. ' .— Thunka for your hinta ; 
you will llnd miMt of then) carried out. We raunot gin- estimate!!. Jiniv. 
cut, yuu might on well ask a builder to give you the price* of plants. 

triioHKneiBiKB l>n»*iiicn ■ -V. X. ■ .— ViiiiT go»«licrrlet red and 
hardened cm iine.sidr hairht.cn injured, iiriilinlily.li> the severe rnnt ■• early 
'■■ May. Sonic nit/Vr •' tuftnird by were eipnniim to the nun. hut it in 

\e nun drift* tnT the na, and the eaJrniMai nlti fall lo the bottom of 



to evaporato 100 grains to drynen, and found leu tk 
iihI, you niijrlit joitly ■uapeet that water had beeaadde 

iy do thai aa yen nU ; 



.1 .; .— We aee that tliii plant ia marked ■ 



ea in our eolumna. 
iIum(L R.)- 
id B, .i/ymm .ai 



. (Jfo* 



Spirra oppcfc/oliil, or On 

rrfioMri. 3, JVummi pain, the Bird Cherry. 

ExnimTixa FucnaiAa ,Korlkamiria).~ If yon 
well and njiw/Jjr iirovra fuchaiai lit for eihihiting 
ihould not di.plaee from theae KearfaJfSat rtfitja, t 
noble ipecimenof /"ui'Aa/merrafi/ufiiB. Thegardi 
advining you to have uniformity nf liic. But jou Bhouldeertaioly anM 
F. frratiJtAin aa a aingle apecimen, and the judgca may award joa at 
eitni priae : for a tpeeimen of tail " reven feet high, beautifully uav 



I, JVrauptUfaata, 



■ubititute for It raar 



Vise Tan: 

ring two In 

ri i on tally, and left only tv 



* Ion, 






and leave the other two for fruit bearing, aad 
bo every year ; hut yuu find the buda have abut up about iia inekea ; tky 

hut plnrh off the hnnehea of fruit by all meant. 

Kekfikg a Cow (p. p., J Poor Carat?'.— Von wiih in know the BOX 
profitable wuy of tilling one-third of an acre of land, for the rapport of I 
cow. Tin' -oil and -ituat ion of your land, toua equally unknown, rrudtri 
any precise anawcr im|>oaaiblc- If your land in araaa, and you ean water 

and if yuu mt the land with thii nr mga oa f Ae g 
yard-fed cow, you will, with projier care, get four or I 
of emus per annum ; und. aa a cow cannot bo fed S 
id hay, there In no extent of produce equal to 



with on 



fielw 
.if toll b 



d by irrigation:; 
will coat laud). 



large, that waa kepi 
-ather lo than toll 



thr land with carroti (red. if the noil 

and with Swcdith turnips, in equal jirnpurtionB— changing the amend 

meiT yrar ; hut if you can manage the groaaee 

haie alluded, there i» nothing cigual to that f 

Therein one row, the return* from which were v 

■a follow*. The plot, to aupply the green food, w 

anorrc. In MHmwrf. )*■/ u-trk : — 3J bushels of gi 

and the produce from Ipperchevof red clover and rvc-grau, 3 perrhea Latere, 

17 nf white clover and cow pi ma, IB of red and white clover, 1 thief lucere, 

and »Jof carrot.— Total, 1 rood, 38 pert-lira, lit ■rioter the bad per tect, 

trains 8 hu*heK hrau 4 huthels. bay J ewt. 

Sri.m Acnoaa.v Hive \XU. a.}. -Vou aiy, " Ithallhantnaenilair 
hive* every yrar to the moon, say £<1 tnllca ; and I am told by 
bee -keepers, that atirks across the hive are a great help in keep . 
Condi up." The arijcftioni to stlrki nenass the hives are twofold: fa they 

nf their c.unlii, liol render the etlraetion of these almoat impnaaihlc, Ita* 
in the depriving system become necessary c hut if it be abaalatdy 

that wilhout sticks the combs would he "broken down, and the hen 



>n the food should ht 



n the Pariah of Saint Elarv Kale 
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ition of T»W« IlKtbaMArg, c 



*»•.-. - 

aunt Fnmham, nj natiie town. IkidilwinimnnmiHu. ... ,_ i i." i i 7";,- t-»i - ■«• i> w, .tuui 

dwdeni: uid a gudener, who bad jut corns from the King'e garden. J"*. f ^ c "'; ™° k . ■ "£&* £ M principle* relative to famiini, B er- 

IrwVgare aneh i option of fi u rt me ih.tantly rJSVTto *"?.»' SitiSSl ; h ? 5H™ °"^« t . **«" ™ «•» pn Jph 

It in theee gardeni. The next morning, without aaymg a word W anr P i|; iu ,"^i ^J^^ i 7 l T[^ e »f«oener. whatever elec may he hi. 

er, left three-pence in my pocket: with Uui for mi whole fortune, I !!,.J?5Ei!i 'l"'" 11 '>«"<>>■ a«4 m.traiig, uuun language, on ■tine, 

Irt^MaftrWugi Richn.oarTin myb].» .mockrr«k and myred &,*?*■ Z$£J!5E£iTlP£ ba r ™ 01r J™< n - Ho wrote for ike 

i n t^Sndern.,knee. i wktroi<nrin.>b < nltine l mreve.feU 1 ipor.. 2SE3!?!£lJ*F&*!&'* h f fV 1 Dn " > " ""^ ™«i f" >"- mI'it 

i book in . hookieller'. window, on tEcounid* of which wu written. %£?*%!$, *'j-j *',"' . '^ '*!' . r " *"?' I "" 1 /'"' tUl ■"■- "" 

« 0/ • Tubi price throe-pence.' The tills *f" "" ' " """ * "" ' "" *' l 

catty WU p.rilrd. I but tbr tniee-pence, but 



, that I got o.ei- into a Belli at the upper eonn 
re there iloodahiT-iUek. On tke ihad> aid* of thii . . . 
I) the book wu 10 different from anything tint I Dad ever read before, 
u aomething to new to itn mind, that though I could not at all 
aratand aome of it. it drliftbtcd me beyond dencripliou j and it pro- 
Hit wu dark, without any thought about aupper o* bed. When I 
I by the aide of the iteck, where I alept til) thehirda in KewQirdena 
c. The aingularity of my arena, the aimplieity of mv manner*, my 

me lodqing, iiil 

t Kew that the p 



i tuen i coma naK- no . , ' " -•»-'« "0 left, he inv.jn.iin BLumr. 

I wu ao impatient to " ™ EOBt '• ""■ " h " b " n **"*<! IM atrongly aaid- 
" ~ Garden*, 
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Iv wo wished to produce the most powerful evidence of 
what tlio florist's skill may effect in the course of some 
ten or fifteen years, we think wo should select The 
Ctnkjuria, and exhibit drawings of what were considered 
first-rate flowers even as late as 1^-40, by the side of the 
best specimens of the present day, such as Madame 
MieUtz, from a sprig of which our illustration is 

The Cineraria eruenta, or Bloody-leaved Cineraria, 
was introduced into England as long since as 1777, from 
the Canary Islands ; and this, we have little doubt, is 
the parent of the beautiful varieties which are now 
the most unfailing ornaments of our greenhouses in tho 
winter and spring months. Cineraria lanata, or Woolly 
Cineraria, a single and larger-flowered species, intro- 
duced from tbe same islands in 1780, and Cineraria popu- 
lifolia, or Poplar-leaved Cineraria, probably had some- 
thing to do with the parentage. The two flrflt-named 
have purple, and the Poplar-leaved has red flowers. 
Would not a still greater diversity of colours be obtained 
among the ofispring if Cineraria grifolia, whiob bas 
yellow flowers, and Cineraria gigantea, or some other of 
the white petaled specios, were one of the parents ? 



The earliest raiser of varieties of the Cineraria «■ 
Mr. James Drummond, Curator of tbe Botanic Garden 
at Cork, in 1827 ; and he then stated that he anmutilr 
cultivated many. Cinerarias were hie great greenhorn 
favourites; and he says, "except in cases when it 
becomes desirable to preserve any particular variety for 
its superior beauty, I prefer raising the Cineraria entitle 
every year from seeds, which the plant perfects with at 
in the months of April and May. Care should be taken 
to select the finest varieties, and tlioee which product 
the largest and finest Iteads of flowers. Tbe pliob 
must be attended to daily when ripening their aeedi, si 
the flowers retain their beauty until the very day tb 
seeds are scattered with the wind, — a remarkable ut 
valuable property in this fine winter flower." 

It is needless to follow the steps of the various floijsti 
who soon crowded the market with varieties, for thw 
were all more or less star-like, thin, pointed-peUied, td 
in other ways inferior. Mr. Glenny, Bomewhere abut 
the year 1341, was the first to point out the chartctoittr 
excellencies the flower can be made to attain; attdlMi 
excellencies if not possessed by a specimen ibeaH 
exclude it from the prize list 



1 That of the disk should harmonize with that of tf» 
petals. 

■ h 4. Tho trusses of flowers should be large, close, W* 

,„ wu j- .„ ,_ even on tbe surface,— the individual flowers standing 
nunctor ot u .«. who* together with their edges touching each other, ho**** , 
srous they may be. 

The stems strong, and not longer than the W w 
across the foliage ; in other words, from the upper sin** 
of the truss of flower to tho leaves where the stem at*" 
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not be a greater distance than from one 
iage to the other. 

vea should be broatl and healthy. No 
ma of bad cultivation can be apparent than 
ig stunted, discoloured, and showing other 
laying suffered from insects. * 

THE FECn\GAEDEN. 

I Cdltube. — Anything counected with the 
s much-esteemed fruit is, doubtless, at all 
ble to the holders of small gardens ; and 
ceived several queries connected with this 
all be doing something towards answering 
I fully into their culture. 
sop and mellow loam is most suitable ; and 
) not mean fresh or maiden soil, merely, 
i, but a soil which to the quality of nni- 
lour adds a texture of a slightly adhesr 



when in a condition betwoen wet and dry. 
any gardens of a very sandy or even 
inter ; we have seen these at times so loose, 
squenca, so poor, as that a great portion 
f the spade in the art of removal. It is 
issary to observe, that such are not looms; 
will deserve the title commonly applied to 
ngry soils." And, indeed, they may well 
igry, for apply what manure yon will it is 
ts properties are carried through to the 
very shower, or evaporated by its exceed- 
nd tendency to acquire an undue amount 
good and sound loam, on the contrary, 

severe medium of filtration, and compels 
pay toll on their passage, holding, in tact, 
e manorial properties in a state of suspen- 
ecome disengaged, and thereby proving a 
te of food to the roots, 
of a permanent character can be expected 
shingly soils above alluded to ; and it will 
best and truest economy to begin by cor- 
staple. Marl is an excellent material ; 
1 or burnt; ditchings which have become 
lecially if from clayey districts ; and even 
iny or all of these may be used ; but the 
erial of all are the furrowing clods from 
'obtainable; these thrown in a heap with 
e in layers, for half-a-doxen months, form 
sing imaginable, and, indeed, adapted for 
rden purpose whatever, 
d to soils in which the clayey principle 

of course a very opposite mode of pro- 
les necessary. Such should be thoroughly 
sccssary, in the first instance ; and this 
performed in the month of October. By the 
nber any surplusage of water would be 
and the next thing should be to trench 
ir a winter's fallow ; before doing so, how- 
ig to ameliorate the texture of the staple 
;ed. Sharp sand, of any colour, of course 
ely suggest itself; next we would point to 
or, indeed, any ashes; then we may add 

any or all of these mixed might bo applied 
• hr:]\ire trenching, taking care that during 

they were well commingled with the soil. 
oing thus handled should be thrown into 
ler to mellow with the frost, and in the 
ther in the early part of February the 
10 levelled down, and planting may pro- 
cure chiefly from Olmrr'i Pmpertiu O/Knifwj. 



Planting. — Now wo do not say that wo advise 
Februnry as the very bttt timo for planting ; we aro 
speaking with reference to soils which require an 
amended staple, for amending which some seasons are 
better than others, and the planting out period may, 
therefore, become a secondary consideration. Those, 
therefore, who anticipate such a course, will surely 
provide plants in the previous summer; for nothing 
more would be necessary than to plant some of the 
earliest runners that could be obtained in rich beds in 
July, at about seven or eight inches apart; these will 
remove with a ball of earth, by means of a trowel, in 
February with full success, as we have oftimes proved. 
Having disposed of the questions concerning the cor- 
rection of the staples in the two extreme cases, of over- 
sandy soils and those in which the clayey principle 
prevails, we may safely leave it to our readers to deter- 
mine to which kind their respective localities incline, 
and to modify their proceedings accordingly. The only 
thing further needed being that useful function called 
gumption, which, being a sort of vulgarism, we had better 
translate as, common sense. 

Depth of Soil. — And, now, as to depth of soil really 
necessary, or merely desirable. A great warfare it would 
appear is constantly raging on this very point, in one 
part or another ; for, strange to say, as soon as a victory 
is won, and the matter seems closed in one quarter of the 
gardening world, it breaks out anew in a second portion : 
so that the gardening writers of the year lOoO are quite 
as likely to have their hands full of such business as 
those of 1850, unless the world becomes less inquisitive ; 
but we are not assured that this is the tendency of things 
as at present manifested. We have heard of an amateur, 
recently, who has taken it into his head that the soil for 
strawberries should be at least three or four feet deep. 
Now, we are far from having any aversion to a liberal 
depth, for such has much to do with the stability and 
permanency of the crop ; but we Eire always sorry to 
hear of such extreme opinions, for they frequently deter 
others from pursuing their culture who are less for- 
tunately situated. Any one possessing fifteen inches of 
suoh soil as we have previously described, may rest 
assured that he can produce first-rate crops— other points 
of culture being good. 

New Plantations. — We come now to the consider- 
ation of making new plantations — a proceeding if not 
carried out finally in July, must at least receive attention 
at that period; for plants must be prepared or provided, 
and the earliest runners alone are adapted to produce a 
full crop. In order to obtain good and very early 
runners, some special culture becomes necessary forth- 
with. A portion of the old crop should be set apart for 
this very purpose ; that is to say, as much as will be 
requisite to produce the desired quantity; and by special 
culture is meant, that some half rotten manure or vege- 
table soil should be spread over the ground about to be 
occupied with runners. The exterior of rows is generally 
devoted to this purpose, as the interior is too much 
shaded, whereby the plants become " drawn." 

If the string are already out, they must all bo care- 
fully turned aside, in order to apply the mulch ; and, 
where this is placed a couple of inches thick, the striugs 
should bo placed carefully down again ; training them 
a little, and loading them with a stone or lump of hard 
soil, in order to hold them fast until roots issue from 
them, which, with due attention, will be in ten days or a 
fortnight. In the moan time the waterpot must be in 
frequent use, for on keeping them always slightly moist 
depends at once the rapidity of their rooting, and the 
strength of the plants. 

When the fruit is in course of ripening, not a foot 
must bo set amongst these young aspirants for future 
plantations : ail gathering must be performed from 
the other side; and weeds similarly eradicated— by -the- 
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bye surli should be carefully extracted the- moment they 
appear. 

I litis cultivated, there will bo a stork of lusty young 
plants by the early part of July. And now the cultivator 
must make up h'is mind as to the course of culture ho 
should pursue; but as the lull discussion of tho various 
modes, with their reasons, would prove too longfor the 
present paper, wo must beg to waive it fur about a. fort- 
night or bo ; when, if all he well, we will grapple with 
the remainder of the subject in oil its known bearings. 

Vabiktifs. — Something may, however, bo added about 
kinds; and, for our part, notwithstanding all that has 
Iweii Mid about new kinds, we feel it a duty to keep the 
eye of the amateur, or the small gardener, fixed on a few 
good old sorts, which havo kept their ground against all 
competitors. These are the Kceu't Seedling, the Britiih 
Queen, and the Elton. 

Now, it must not for a moment he supposed, that wc 
so hedge in the amateur as to dissuade from the culture 
of all others ; by no means : lot the new kinds, after 
receiving some respectable attestation as to their merits, 
he tried by all means ; only let the main reliance for the 
present he placed on those above-named. They form 
on excellent sequence; ore most abundant croppers; 
noways delicate or shy; mid the Elton, if cultivated in 
a special way, which shall hereafter bo described, will 
continue bearing freely until nearly September, when 
Alpines will carryforward until the frost Thus may 
good strawberries bo secured for at least four months ; 
nil this, however, requires thut many persons pursue a 
very different course from their present mode of culture; 
anil it shall not bo our fault if a decided improvement 
in the growth of this valuable fruit does not take place. 
K. Erhinqton. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

—I have said if 8. N. V. (sea page 188) 



was a planter us well as a designer of flower-beds, I 
should bo glad to assist him to arrange a plan in which 
the present style of flower-gardening might be repre- 
sented ; and if he was not a planter, that no good could 
foino of our disputing about the matter; now that his 
plan and planting is before me, 1 say at oncn that we 
had better not follow the subject any farther, for 1 am 
quite certain we cannot agree, and I should !« much 
out of my element in disagreeing with any of our cor- 
respondents, and more particularly with 8. N. V. Yet I 
am pushed up into an angle, and escape is impossible, 
and what to do puzzles me. If I give my opinion on 
the shitpo of his beds, he will be very angry with mo; 
and if I pass on and say nothing, ho will say 1 have 
been discourteous. Now here is a pretty position for a 
mini to get into in this hot weather! Perhaps, alter all, 
the beat plan will be to say, good huinouredly, that every 
gardener who has written" about flowerbeds for the last 
l'i years has condemned the plan of sharp angles, which 
lire sharper in the four corner figures— I. :t. 7, !t— in 
"lis plan than in any p'«n that has been before the 

.ublic for that tin>- ■» '■ ' mvc seen. Well, 

hell, as a" »ur gnni„,i- «ndeinning sharp 

..iglesam -"» •■" « ... .. they cannot fill 

'"■in oh t.._ ■„ I.* ,*.j anything about 

_-. s ; ini 1 . " , u , ,iuy stress on the shape of 

'- "n r .l,i., ,,- , „ i.«t | q U it,, ngnw with all the 

-■ "i uctu. ■ *•* gardening press, in 

"-■ ■■ o hos ■ ,L-.r- diamonds, and nil 

.. _ "- ><tiiF« .ii* ™i^^re trifl push 

u - ■ • --11 lie in tJio 

■■■-^ m„, ,„ ....plants — yellow, 

'"' ..li. u.^n'hitUi anil in each of 

"[W. . i»m »■■■*.■ ■)( plants — ">"7 low 



want a set of beds in which I can present to the luas 
the whole of these ; and if I do it — even without i 
neutral bed, or, as gardeners call it. " in bare bone»"-l 
must have either six beds and three sixes and kinase! 
plants in each, which is impracticable except in two or 
three instances, or else 18 beds and one kind of ptm 
in each— that is, a tall white plant in one bed by its* 
a medium sized in tlio next, and a low white in til 
third, ami so ™ with the rest These 18 beds, an, 
are " the bare bones - of a flower-garden, i core not it 
what style it is planned; and without these IN bedsm 
theso degrees a flower-garden of the first class will do 
more represent the simple groundwork of our pre&ent 
stock of plants, than a vessel without masts andriggmi 
will represent a man-of-war. 

Now these It* bods may be so planned, I snpp 
to arrange round a common figure in the style of 
8. N. V.; but if so 1 do not know how to do it, not eve 
with the help of half-a-dozen neutral beds. Then n 
nine beds in S. N. V.'s plan and five colours only; Ike 
two verbenas Hendcrmnii and Charbeoodii are nab/ 
shades of purple, not crimson flowers; the Htliotttft, 
Cuphea, and Silver-edged Geraniums, are neutral beds— 
that is, there is cither as much of the colour of lbs 
leaves as there is of the colour of the flowers, or flu 
flowers themselves are not distinct colours; and, to do 
justice to bis planting, two neutral colours should not 
follow each other, as 11 and I). All variegated plants an ' 
neutrals, as, if the variation is well marked — as in the 
variegated geraniums — a bed of them will answer «| 
vhere, or in any composition, for a white or whilt 
flowering plant ; and that is the secret why they do so 
beautifully as an edging to a mass of scarlet geraniums. 
Of Silver-edged geraniums i cannot make out winch to 
intends, as his planting differs from the usual way of 
planting that, stylo of garden. These kinds of figures 
uro generally planted thus — I and 1) to be of the sum 
colour, and the plants an near as possible of the sane 
height; and .'I and 7 tbe same, but they are purple sol 
yellow ; and !) must cither be lilac, pink or scarlet, 
opposite I , which is scarlet There ore scarlet varie- 
gated geraniums, two lilac ones, a variety of the old 
scarlet variegated, and tbe oak-leaved variegated, ind 
two pink variegated (Mangles's and the Ivy Leaf, 
also one which never flowers, The Dandy, all of them 
beautiful things for beds, but still as neutrals. Then 
bed No. 2 is white, and its opposite, No. 8, purplish, 
or say crimson, quite the reverse of the usual way; end 
so with i and (t, — a deep blue and a neutral of thru 
tints; I mi mot make out the principle of this planting. 
The IfeUutrope in the centre is excellent, and just » 
it should he : but in so small a garden most people 
would prefer the Nitver-etiyeil geranium for tbe ceoM 
bed ; and I would prefer the Owpk*a ; but as there is no 
accounting lor taste I shall let that pass. Now, as tie 
common way of planting is departed from, and (Jul 1 
cannot make out the principle of tho composition, there 
is no standard within my reach by which to oriueus, 
therefore I give it up. 

About twenty years back the late Mr. Loudon begin 
to give plans of little flower-gardens of the same style U 
this, in the Gardeners' Itagazhu ; and wa have bid 
many of thorn in different works since. Gardeners call 
them by a funny name, Merrymaniat, because, aa they 
say, you have a fountain, ft sun-dial, a vase, or a bod in 
the centre, and on cither side duplicate beds, as a down 
paints his face— patch for natch. But let gardeners ny 
what they may, this ia tho best way to show off a eerUm 
number of the best flowcring-bedders ; but I hold it*j 
be quite impossible to show the heights, colours, ton 
shades of all tho leading families of flower-garden plants 
that way, as it is now attempted to be done in the fln*- 
rate largo gardens. I am only a pupil in the f«wj 
myself, I knew very little about it twelve years bael. ! 
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I of my brethren during this tiuio ; for I 
is part of gardening almost without any 
cseioua of my own ; got under aa indulgent 
or, and ono of tho highest nnitUt in flower- 
ug in this country, aud with all this and my own 
:b, 1 have learned just enough to see faintly whut 
lardening will bo a few years hence on a largo 

But, as I said before, I can iiud no instructions, 
8, or phLua, which go beyond a mere section of 

and principally in this stylo of 8. N. V'.s— that 
lup of figures arranged round a central one, and 
planted with tiowers of distinct colours ; and' tho 
ample of this stylo that 1 ever saw, is in thu last 
umber of tho Qardeueri Mugasiiu of Botany — 
tho best formed beds, tho easiest to walk amongst, 

bust way of planting thorn. 

ltleman with a lady on his arm walking amongst 
Kids full of sharp point*, is one of tho most 
ible positions one cau imagine. Tho lady's 
n is so taken up with tho flowers, that she is in 
of treading on these sharp points at every turn : 

Cr man, must beep his eye on these " points " 
lady from, perhaps, a tuinblo down, 
about X. V. '/.. (volume :i, page 'AS-') ; I also foar 
he angry with me for not giving tho sizes and 
of his flower-beds, and with S. N. V. for calling 
union flag-like," without seeing them. Tho 
plan of tho garden of X. Y. '/.. is only given, 
any bods ; that ground is divided into triangles, 
iow full well that is ono of the worst shapes to 
it of beds into, and bo free from sharp points ; 
bods were so well managed that there was not 
point in any of them, and yet tho sides of them 
> walks had 'straight lines; and, moreover, there 
irty-two of them, not one of which had a single 
s far as tho outline is concerned ; and that of 
has only one bed out of nine free from fault — 
lie circle. All tho rest haro starry points, the 
f all faults, and ono whieli every writer on 
ig. from Dr. Lindlcy to D. Benton, has con- 
years ago; and if this letter will do no more 
hope it will warn young artists against making 
tinted figures fur such beds. Corner figures, or 
• square niece of ground, liko 1. 3, T, U, in this 
terns to bo the most difficult for designers to 
, for in nine cases out of ten they cither have 
rink aud deep narrow recesses, as in this plan, 
sides next the walks do not correspond with tho 
tlio walks themselves. Theso two errors arc 
lilt, and cannot admit of a dispute. Taste, 
mid principle, 1 care little about; thoy are words 
mly weaken any argument: taste and fashion 
nit like weather-cocks, and what one man calls a 
\ another, whoso judgment has equal weight. 
no principle stall, or is tho most unprincipled 
i the world. Air. Loudon had three ways of 
ig tho outlines of such corner figures better than 
I recollect, hut I have no time to refer to tho 
I quite agree with S. X. V. that this geometric 
the best for sm;tll gardens ; and for the largest I 
reler it. and not only so, but unless I am very 
eecivod, a flower-garden to exhibit tho whole 
flower-gardening plants, cannot bo arranged 
on the geometric plan: and, 1 repeat it, that the 
of this kind of llower-garden cannot he complete 
ightcen beds, aud those beds to be in three 
sizes. But I disagree entirely from 8. N. V. in 
iug it a point of excellence to lie able to see tho 
of a given ligurein winter, or at any other time; 
;hat may be a matter of taste, and one nian is as 
ititled to his taste as another; and, as I said bo- 
tuseo no good in following Uio subject m this way 



any further. And now I regret tho ofl'or I mode to assist 
H. N. V. until tho subject is better understood among | 
designers and nlantors, myself among tho rest; and I , 
hope no one will he displeased at what has beeu said by : 
either of us. I can ail'urd to sail comfortably under lh<> i 
" union Hag plan," assigned to me by B. N. V. ; aud 1 ' 
hope ho will excuse my apprehension about the ladies 
walking amongst sharp angled flower-beds.* , 

Bhuumansias. — Hero is a. subject on which all of us i 
will agree— a new flower-bed lit for uu emperor. It hud 
bean the practice for miuiy year* amongst gardeners. In 

tiant out half-hardy plants in sheltered places, mid to ! 
cop them alivo there its long its they could, by covering ' 
thom in winter ; hut the system, ugrcuablo as it is, had . 
given rise to an extraordinary delusion, which took hold 
of our minds, and from which some of us ore not unite I 
free yet. This delusion supposed a power in the art of 1 
gardening that could change the nature which was ! 
stamped on the rcgotublo kingdom at the creation — so I 
that a plant from u hot climate could lie wrought iijiou 
in such a way us would enable it to bear up against thu 
rigours of a bard winter in our latitude, and this art was 
and is culled aedimathiiii/, — but we have no such power. 
One of the coral-trees, Erythriivi ir'uUt ijuUi, was an 
early favourite with ac-cliiuuli/.cra ; and if they had suc- 
ceeded in converting it to a '-hardy shrub," wo should 
not now think so much about it as we do, although it is 
one of the finest things that can be shown in the Hower- 
garden when it is in full Honor. But, unfortunately for 
tho flower-gardener, it will not answer bis purpose belter 
than a good annual of the mouth or six flowering class : 
and when thu flowers are gone he cannot move it with 
safety to mako way for a succession ; not so the Itrug- 
nuuisias, white, red, and yellow— they will flower on like 
tho scarlet geraniums tilt cut ell' by the frost: and then 
may bo cut down to the surface of the bed like fuchsias ; 
and if tho wot and frost is kept from ..them till the 
return or tho next summer, they will push up again 
"stronger than over," and flower most gorgeously for, 
no doubt, many years. I said this is not to be proved 
now, for it is, beyond a doubt, already. Tho thing has 
been done most ettectuolly, and 1 have great pleasure in . 
recommending others to do likewise. Those who do not I 
know tho nature of these Urugmuusms, or old Daturas, ! 
must bo told that no soil is too rich for them, nor can [ 
well be mado so ; a groat depth of bed is also essential i 
to their doing well ; a yard or so of the same compost | 
as Air. Errington would use for agrupe-vine is about the j 
right thing for them. Like all half-hardy plains, a dry , 
liottom they must have, for damp is mora hurtful to them ; 
than cold; bnt, of course, frost must not reach them. . 
It will bo aaid, why not have heard of this while the ; 
garden " was in litter," last winter, that one might mako 
a bed on purpose for them? The first reason is this: 
tho oldest plants in tho country ought to bo selected to 
Itogin with ; and old Itrugmatisios arc turned into dork 
sbods and under stages in winter, and look sobesmuttcd, 
that no one could find half heart enough to give tho ' 
nurserymen a reasonable price for them : and tho next 
reason is, that many people are so extravgant as to inuko 
a very largo bed at onco, so as to get rid of the trouble 
of renewing it for some years to come, and that would 
not suit the Brugroausias half so well as to enlarge their 
beds by degrees, us they filled, or exhausted, the old soil ; 
and now, when the gardens arc in full order, is just the 
right time to make, or begin to make, up their beds for 
them, as no more will lie done tbau one can help. — only 
just enough to servo for this season. Then. laKo three 

(ilium locy will oblige u> bi bliunlins thi-ir mii iilras awl alating Ilirir 
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of thu oldest plants within your reach, one of each 
colour, ami muKc throo circular littlo Iwds for them on 
prass in a suitable corner, and not far from tall ever- 
greens, to make a back ground tor them. Maka these 
beds in the points of a triangle, and a yard from centre 
to centre ; put three barrow-loads of the (food compost 
in each bed, and then plant out the Itrugmausias, and 
tho work is done for this season. lie-rollout that all the 
soil that can be removed from the roots of all old plants, 
to ho " turned nut" without breaking thara, should be 
shook oil' beforo planting; and if tho plants have large 
tops, they may be pruned staghorn fashion; that is, the 
top parts and all the large leaves cut off. An soou as 
new leaves are at work, give a heavy watering — a whole 
potful to each— say twice a-week ; and when tho dower- 
buds appear, soot-water, or any liquid manure, will do 
them much good. Their Dowering this year will be 
nothing to what it will be whon tho old sticks arc got 
rid of, and fresh succulent steins come up directly from 
the roots next year, and for many years to como ; then, 
the beds will bo enlarged till they meet, which will bo in 
the third or fourth season. i>. Beaton. 



GEEENIIOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Plant Structubf.h. — " What is the difference between 
a greenhouse and a conservatory 1 " is a question often 
put, and to which it is difficult in a few words to give 
an explicit answer. Hence the difficulty of replying to 
another question which comes to us nearly as often — 
" Whether should I, in the few limited feet I can com- 
niand, erect a greenhouse or a conservatory ? and how 
should I arrange it internally so as to yield tho greatest 
amount of pleasure?" which just briugs us back to the 
propriety ot distinguishing between the two terms, for, 
though used indiscriminately, and often synonymously, 
the different words ought to convey different ideas ; for, 
allowing that a greenhouse may be termed a conser- 
vatory, it docs not follow that a conservatory is always 
and necessarily a greonhouse. Tho primary meaning 
of tho word, conservatory, is merely a place whoro a 
thing or bciug is kept in circumstances suitable to its 
i nature; and thus, yfcA in a pond, birth in an aviary, 
natural object* in a museum, Ofcc, aro as much in conser- 
vatories as are plants from tropical or more temperate 
climes, when kept in glass structures suitable to their 
healthy existence. 

As a new Gardeners' Dictionary is being brought out, 
tho settling of terms and definitions will be an object of 
j some interest The term greenhouse is applicable to 
i all gardening structures in which tender plants are 
1 cultivated; but since wo have plant stoves for plants 
from tropical regions, orchid-houses, vineries, peachories, 
I pineries, Ac., ail of which mny be used lor many pur- 
poses, but the main object of each of which is generally 
i understood, it would be advisable to restrict the term 
greenhouse to thoie ilructttrea uhich contain plant) in 
comparatively hardy, that titty require protection only 
during Cite colder month* of tlu! year. Tho term ctmter- 
vtitory is more high sounding, and carries with it some- 
thing more of dignity, especially when the possessor 
enthusiastically dei --'-us its treasures to one who has 
"■it bad the >■ ■ "W ' seeing it, and whoso mind way 
■•'■ruforo '■• .leasing suspense whether the 

....derfi 1 „,v.s a few squaru feet or the largo 

rar' ; ■"" .., ■• an acre. Tho term also conveys a 
•'••■ l aii ... tho comfortable, fur though in a north- 

■ '"vy, alike sutlicieut to pinch nose and 

: ""[i. lould just expect the cold to be prc- 

■-*■» ■ -■>■■ j into tin — -nttottu,— we should exneet 

••« cosine* *he snug i ■■ 'our *• 



the prevalence of this idea, we should be satisfied if ! 
plants aro green, without much of growth or of flnral ' 
attractions, in a greenhouse in winter ; while under lha 
more aristocratic name of conservatory we should expert 
to find plants in bloom at all seasons — the blooming of 
plants in winter requiring quite different oircumitancci . 
from what is requisite now, as adverted to last wesk, , 
coolness and shade being not more essential for pre- 
serving the bloom in summer than heat and light in 
neccs^ry for a similar purpose in winter. Plants that ' 
may be kept healthy in a temperature of from S5' to 
lo", will not open nor expand their bloom freely if in 
a lower temperature than from 40° to 60°. Hem 
again, arises the difference between a cold and a nti 
greenhouse ; the first a structure for preserving plant! iu 
winter for ultimate effect during spring and summer, 
die second for the same purpose also, but combined with 
the growing and blooming of plants in winter. 

Suppose we carry our definition of distinctions a step 
further, and hare a oold and a tearm oonservatory— on 
iu which plants are merely kept from the oontzngan- 
cies inseparable from our climate, and the other in 
which plants are grown and bloomed, and to whieh 
plants in bloom aro brought from other still warmer 
structures ; then we have only one more distinction U 
make before we answer the question of many anuueun, 
as to whether a conservatory or a greenhouse would be 
the most suitable for them — and that is a broad demir 
eating liuo to separate greenhouses from con sanatoria. 
Now this we believe would easily be done were we* 
term all plant-houses greenhouses in which the plsaU 
are cultivated in pots, baskets, vases, A o., with or without 
stages ; and were we, on the other hand, to term ill 
such itrucltt res conservatories in which the plants wan 
either planted out upon beds of soil, or plunged with 
their pots into it, so as to present that appearance. 

Now, keeping this definition in mind, for ill single 
small structures possessed by amateurs we nnhesitatiaglj 
recommend the cultivating of the plants in pot* or raws, 
in preference to planting them out; thus making their 
plant-houses greenhouses, instead of conservator™ 
There is only one matter in which we would depart frcm 
this rule, aud that would bo in the case of crwpen, 
which grow more freely when planted out, require 1m 
trouble, and even then interfere not at all with the 
general arrangement. 1 am aware that large plmti 
turned out permanently would give leas trouble to * 
gentleman or lady, when the time was ooraparatirelj 
limited that one or the other could afford to bestow upon 
such objects. But even hero it would soon be founi 
that what gives little trouble imparts but little pleasure- 
The nobleman who owns a town of glass-houses, mu 
with propriety have many of those planted out win 

Sennaucnt plants, because in the very extent in the 
liferent points of view selected, in entering his pilot- 
houses from different ends, there would always hi 
pleasing change and variety ; but this variety would 
soon be unseen and unfclt in a house, say thirty feat bf 
twelve. The objects, however healthy, would soon p*U 
tho appetite from this very sameness — everything lik" 
a stereotyped appearance being incongruous to our feel* 
iuge, as lovers of floral beauty, and lovers of ehaug* | 
and variety. The same principle holds good, though ffl°* 1 
in such a striking degree, in flower-gardens, esueeiaUl ' 
when of small extent. 

An enthusiastic amateur who had applied some JO^T* ' 
ago in a friendly way for assistance in layingout a lit*-* 
spot — and who generally makes a point of having ** a 
hour or two of gossiping every May, " **- ' — **" ■■ 



s to how he is 5° 



to have his annual consultation ; and was told for 1 
•rouble, that 1 thought I should bo obliged to act » 
•itu— ■"■ t'"> lawvcra do, who never give their advioe «** 
■"*' >.. -'d ie described how beautiful it was 1** | 
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*D beautiful indeed, that your nor respondent 
, page 134, bat who has got into sueli good 
at ire refrain from putting our finger in the 
jh persuaded that none of us are more obliged 

Beaton himself), if he hod seen it would have 
at many methods, and some superior to his own, 
iken for producing a harmonious whole. " Well 
ys I, " why don't you bare the same thing over 
A was so pleasing to yourself, and so enchantiag 
fiends." "Obi" says he, " that would never 
r on* of my friends would say — 'Ah ! uraph ! 
lame as last year ! nothing new, either in the 
or in their arrangement!"' Now, if an 
Irishes to get Urti of his little plant-house, we 
in by all means to turn a few good plants out of 
, that he may have the dii-miiifaelien of viewing 
wry day, exactly in the same position. The 

object will then become tame and insipid, 
i greenhouse with the principal plants in pots, 
nne may be made, if desirable, every week by 
irrangement and combination of the plants ; 
a the charm of such houses to amateurs with 

but," says an objector, " we can't Bee how you 
■oak so authoritatively on such subjects, whilst 
u act differently ; for there now, I go at least 
imo of the great floral shows every year, and in 
story I don't know how long nor yet how high, 
i is k perfect mountain to my mole-hill concern, 
tot only a broad shelf all round the house sup- 
i plants in pots, separated from the bod in the 
the main pathway, but on the bed itself; along 
s plants planted out, are, or teen, many plants 
nd tubs introduced, as ornaments and fill-gaps. 
ly the superintendents of such concerns must 
;ood, or rather superior, pretensions to taste as 
No doubt, and vastly superior! But these 
ndents are more anxious to recognise the pro- 
id capabilities of plants, than the principle of 
in their combination; and hence, inuoh as we 
hat such able men have done and are doing, it 
be felt as any detraction from their high and 
ns if we state, that in the carrying out their 



efore, those who go to such structures should 
the capabilities of the plants rather than the 

their arrangement. 

ve already not disapproved but recommended 
ang out of creepers in the greenhouse. We 
ire no great objection to having the surrounding 
ront supplied with pot plants in a conservatory, 
n walking round wo could, if we thought proper, 
- at the shelf; and then, in returning, look only 
ed; though we think, that a more agreeable 
'ould be produced by not seeing anything of a 
e house; but nothing should reconcile a man of 
ate to the beholding, in the main bed of the house, 
ly-piggledy mass of plants growing in beds, and 
antling in tubs and pots. Every pot and tub 
there ought to be plunged, that the plant may 
i grow out of the soil. We can seldom success- 
w out two ideas at the same time ; and, therefore, 
it in such circumstances at once dispels the 
of Ui3 illusion. The finest specimen of tropical 
alian vegetation growing in the bod ofacon- 
', loses its charm when tubs and pots are paraded 
lighbourhood. Therefore, for promoting unity 
easo for examination, the greatest amount of 

the largest degree of variety and change, we 
ml those with limited space to grow all their 
lants in pots or vases. With a few hours' labour, 
ay then easily be thrown into fresh groups and 
tions; so that the person who walked through 



the house the day before, would scarcely recognise it to be 
thesame. A flower-garden upon tho grouping system must 
remain much the same for the season, but a greenhouse 
thus managed may be changed every week, and with 
increased pleasure to all concerned. 11. Fish. 
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EXOTIC ORCHIDACE*:. 

list of orchids BEQCiRiNo baskets— f Continued). 

Angraeum elmmeum (Ivory A.). — A noble plant, with 
leaves frequently eighteen inches long. The flowers are 
of a greenish white ; the lip of the purest white, and 
highly polished like ivory. Placed in a basket filled 
with sphagnum and pieces of charcoal it thrives well. 
Being a native of the hot climate of Madagascar ; it 
requires the highest temperature. Itisrare. Prioe 310s. 

A. etmdatum (Tailed A.). — Sierra Leone. Leaves 
when healthy, one foot long; petals and sepals whitish; 
lip erect, pure white, and from it hangs down a 
long tail of a greenish white. This is also a 



A bilobum (Two-lobed A.). — This is a lovely species. 
The way to treat it is, first to grow it on a log till it 
becomes strong, and then to place the log with the 
plant upon it in a basket filled with the same mixture 
as directed above, leaving tbo log and plant elevated a 
little out of the moss. The flowers are of the purest 
white, tipped with pink ; fragrant and numerous. It is 
a desirable plant. 42s. 

A. apiedatum.— This is very like the preceding one, 
excepting being larger in nil its parts. The same 
treatment also suits it exactly. 42s. 

Okytu braetetemi.— Guatemala. Sepals and petals 
pure white, like polished ivory ; the lip has a large blotch 
of yellow. Pseudo bulbs, when folly grown, more 
than a foot long ; very stout and pendent The flowers 
are produced at the same time as theyoungshoots. They 
are large, frequently measuring three inches in diameter. 
A handsome species, flowering in May. 63s. 

O. aurta (Golden C). — Venezouela. As the specific 
name imports, the flowers of this species are yellow. 
The lip is marked with crimson veins. The pseudo 
bulbs are longer and not so tbick as C. bractacem. 03s. 

0. lava (Smooth C). — Guatemala. Flowers cream 
colour, with a blotch of yellow on the lip. The treat- 
ment this genus requires is to place them in baskets filled 
with rough pieces of fibrous peat, mixed either with 
broken potsherds or small pieces of charcoal, or even 
pieces of willow wood. The plants should be a little 
elevated above the rim of the basket They require 
abundance of water when growing, but when the pseudo 
bulbs are fully grown they should be kept dry. They 
will do well in the cooler house. 

Ctrrhaa. — Though the species of this genus do not 
possess showy flowers with bright colours, yet as they 
produce them numerously on long racemes, they are 
worth growing. 

C. bracttxeens (Bracted C.).— Brazil. White sepals 
and petals ; lip fleshy and of a yellow colour. Flowers 
produced on long racemes. 42s. 

C. Itrvii (Smooth C.).— Brazil. Sepals and petals 
yellow ; lip spotted witli brown. 42s. 

C. La&ligaii.— Brazil. Sepals and petals greenish 
yellow, striped with red. 21s. 

0. truth (Sad C.).— Dull purple, shaded with blood 
colour; lip dark purple; flowers very fragrant. 21s. 

O. Wamana.—Red, yellow, and dark purple flowers. 
This genus also will flourish well in pots, but on 
account of the drooping habit of the racemes of flowers 
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' they look best cultivated in baskets filled with the same hies tlio head of Mr. Pouch. Wo shall enumerate i 

compost ns required by GkgM. 21a. fow of tho best varieties. 

Ikndrobium irmvnmn (Lovely D.). — Nopal. lu this O. fnfoa (Tawny Yellow G.l. — Dcmcrare. Rick 

i large genua there are soveral flue species that are. of a orange, spotted willi crimson. 91s. 

: derailed drooping character, which renders thorn very it. mnmhtta (Spotted G.).— Domerara. Sepals bran, 

proper plants to cultivate in baskets. /'. amaaum spotted with pnrplu ; petals polo purpln, spotted with 

j is of that habit, and consequently should bo grown dark purple ; lip green, spotted with pink. l&s. 

1 iu that way. It is a most lovely species, with white, ft. mnadala, var. tricolor. — Pom. Clou ydlor, 

j vellow, and I green llowors ; but is very rare. Tiro baskets banded with brown ; Hit white. 21s. 

i should bo filled with the same compost as for Chgtie. t/. atroparpnrea (Dark purple <1.).— Trinidad. IObW 

1 1 Ss. (To be continued. J 

D. Cambridgeaunm (Duchess of Cambridge 1).).— 

Khooseea Hills, India. A veiy splendid species. Sepals FLORISTS' FLOWERS 

and petal* of a rich yellow ; tho lip has a largo bloteli Nuw ;., tlm A goaMU for planting out p^m,, 

of rich crimson. Grow it tor tho first year ei> a block i.' crbeuaSi kr< u> flit-iiisli flower-gardens ; but u thii 

ot wood ; when fairly established place the block in a department belongs to our able coadjutor, Mr. Beaton, 

basket filled with rough punt mid potsherds, keeping it wo 01l | y j, |st a ii„do to it. Sueli of our readers as iultiid 

well elevated. Ma _ to eslnbit those charming flowers in pots must tin w 

I), ehrytanthim (Golden ]>.).— Nepal. A fine species, t l,e rt]wti and oonlinuo to give Ihom every duo attention. 

whioh every orchid grower ought to have. Sopids anil 0ivo niodcrate supplies i>r water, and keep the lilanls 

petals of the nchost golden yellow; tho labolluin lip lias tied out, so as to loim nice rouud bushes: keep them 

two spots of brownish purple, and is beautilully fringed u \ mr „,■ B i W u, fly by frequently smoking them «itli 

at the edge. Decidedly of a drooping habit. Sts. tobacco. Should tin: red inkier appear, attack him 

D.Deeanmnwn (Duko of Devonshire s I).).— round Pll rucstlv with a wash of sulphur. Shade from hut 

by Mr. Gibson on treos on the Khooseea Hills, ihe. sml Hll ,i , nl>u , t . t from ) )u , lvy rains, but gentle showers 

llowors are exceedingly beautiful, with various colours. wil i lI( , Hood _ ]>inch oir ,jj tl|C || 0Wl , rs til ] v m lia & 

Sepals cream colour, shaded with pinkish purple; llio weeks of the exhibition day. 

petals are broader than tho sepals; pink, with a deep I'oLvisnirsEs must be now repotted in a sttODS 

purple stain at the end ; the lip is broad, finely fringed ; comport, a „.| placed on (In north side of a low wall K 

the end neb purple with two spots of rich orange on he j gl!i bllt not w 1W t0 llllow Ul0 j,;., from oi[ner ta 

ouch wdo of tho column, ft is impossible to find word* rc!Wn tnora . wo | lftT0 kept tliem very bealtliy l>j 

sufficiently to do justice to the beauty of the flowers. , m ttiiig pans under each pot, during vory Lot wcatlar, 

Until very lately this species was very scarce, the price t0 kol . p t f lom coo i IHul luoi9t . 

^ - "laut being at least ten times its weight in gold. p 1SKS wi |[ b „ g ruilt i y bonofltod by a thiu covoringoT 

plants may be had now for 113b. ,,i tucr VRr¥ n >tUiit dung or leaf-mould spread all orer 

iwer..«f/«M»»(Large-[loweredl).).— Manilla. Sepals t ho bed; this covering, besides enriching tho soil, 

mid petals pinkish bloc, with purple veins; label hi in pro . vuut!i it froiil orftekinff, mid keeps it cool aud moist 

very long, purple, ami covered with down, llro fra- Dahlias.— It is high tiitiu to finish planting out evm 

granco is so powerful as to be unite overpowering. A the last new varieties. Continue to keep tliem well tW 

strong growing plant, with long, pendulous, psviido mi to tho stakes i a auuju) windy night or day would do 

| bulbs. When growing it requires ubundftnco.nl water, them great mischief. Prune off all tho lowest bnuioho. 

both at tho root and from the syringe over tho leaves ; f t [ m gtniuft oarly-plantod varieties, to strengthen the 

is well suited for basket-culture, in rough peat -tea. principal leading shoot. T. ArrLEBT. 

J). mitrrnphi/llitM. — Very similar to the last species, 

but with brighter colours; requires tho samo treatment. - ■■ - -- ■- — 

'%. JW*I (Momieur Pior.nl'. D.).-K*« Indto. THE K1TC1IKN-GARDEN. 

Though more oommon, this species is well worth culti- Asi-ahious cutting should now bo shiokoncil ; en' 

rating, being a ipiick grower and free floworer. The only the finest shoots, allowing tho remainder to grow 

sepals ami petals are of a delicato rose colour; tho on, taking care by all possible moans to encourage » 

labelhim of a beautiful pale yellow, lis (Id. luxuriant growth by constant surface-stirring and anpli- 

D. PiemnlUi, var. 1ati/ofin.— This is a much finer cations of good manuro-wator, witli soot aud salt added 

variety, with broader leaves, stronger pscu.lo-bulbs, aud in small portions. Mulching with half-decayed dung, 

much larger Howors. 21b. loaves, short grass, or any avail able article, is also i 

/'. pulehellum (1'retty I).).— Sylhet. This species will good ayslom (it this season. 

do well tied to a block, or even hung up in moss Routimk Work.— Plant a fow broad beam in » 

by itself; but it thrives best in a basket filled with eoldish situation ; keep those in bloom stopped ty 

sphagnum and rough pieces of peat, elevated a little in pinching out the points of tho shoots. Plant also afs* 

tho centre above tho basket rim. Sepals and jietals dwurf hiilneij beam and jcarfrt runneri in succession. 

while, tipped with green and marbled with rose; tho Constantly sitrf-iee-Hir tho early-growing crops, an* 

ahellum heauti fully fringed, with a spot in the centre mulch between. Peat. — The late and toll-grnwingkinda 

'right orange red. 10s lid. should be stopped, which will cause them to branch and 1 

J siinguinokntnm. — A vory beautiful, pendulous kenp up a succession of pods ; lato growing kinds should 1 1 

•miea; requires the same treatment as D. pnlc/wUum. still bo sown. A good breadth of the most esteemed I 

•epuls, petals, and labollum fawn colour, tipped with a dwarf kinds of cabbage should now bo sown, for la* 6 1 

"■"(espotof violet, ami a scarlet spot in tho centre. 12s. summer and autumn coUirnrU and greens. Full crop*! 

hmgtira. — Though this genus is not astimated very of borecole, Egyptian and Biula kale, also some of tli fi \ 

■nily by largo grower* of oreliidi, yt the species are early kinds of broruli, should now bo put out The** 1 

.il worth growing, both on account of their fmgranco may be planted to great advantage between pons M?i 

"'l the very curious forms the ilowors assume. The beans, when managed as wo have directed; they W** 

,. „„■ -,t tJowors are often of great length, frequently thus bo famished with shndo until well established, fj 

..^ a throe feet long, which renders the cultiva- which time those crops will ho ready to clour away, hi"»- 

; "'> „i them '" baskets tl" 'est mode of showing thorn l, i cabbage family will have the full enjoyment of tfc^jj 

. V -iiitn.M "i.,. ,-t ~ .«. flown- i^i-int ~«.m .,„, arid air. Sow a small portion of spinach in Buccfc^ 
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m, in order to maintain a regular supply of such as is | where vacancies occur between fruit-trees against the | 
od until the AV« Zealand ipiwick is able to supply j wall, trad to which they must be trained. If by the. , 
■it is requisite. Spinach should be kept in succession, , middle of September they should have not produced ripe I 
at as soon as a crop is started for seed another crop fruit enough, take them up with a ball of earth, repot | 
ionld ho coming in. Carrots, parsnips, potatoes, onions, them, simile them in a frame, pit, or hothouse of any 
orzomera.salsafj/, and all kinds of root crops cannot be kind for a few days, and keep them under gloss. They will 
o often surface -stirred ; this is the true means of , hardly feel the moving, and will produce abundance of 
Kouraging a luxuriant and healthy growth, and of . either greeu or ripe fruit, whichever may be most re- ; 
laintaining the same, besides its being such a kindly i quired for use, all winter and nest spring 
r«^ooforovorj«i^tog,*op. - Toi,ato»-K»p tb.ir .boob thin. U d tnhud i.lo j 

B«n»u...-De»,t from gub.rmg t,j raor, tor lh» , ,„,,, T „„ nciel „'„, ^ ^j ,„, , b „u c „„ | 

o«our«. ft. |M< POJ..W. tommo. aad lb,n ,[ Abumkm „ f fruil, oilh.r g™ or rip., m., 

o"TL j"", "TT" .°^ S r fi 5 ' 0™ 1» obaioed .11 tbrougb tb. V_, eithar lor 

Boob hodo(n,«,ur W ir,ont Jm rooM nol b. fcr- iokh ni for ^ 

ntten with Sta-kaU, — one of the most esteemed and best * ^" 

if all vegetables, if well managed. A good portion of: K,MB Cccit>ibeiis.— Attend" well to their training 
alt should always be dissolved in the liquid-manure, of a™ stepping ; mulch over the whole bed, and if any 
vhichit is particularly fond aind of charred materials or mow-burnt hay can be 

CapsiouiM and Chillws, now strong and weU eatab- 1 "pared to surface it with, so much the better, 
iabed in pots, may be turned out on a warm border, or | Jives B.enes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

OUR VILLAGE WALKS 
Bg the aathortis of" My Ftencen." 
low delightful it is to be once again watching the bursting from its proportions, to be of most extraordinary aptitude 
wth of the sprint; hnds and flowers ! To find the beantifal both for capacity and for natation. On the subsidence of 
nods once more roiling themselves in verdure ; and to the deluge, the first material substance presented to Noah 
bserve daily less and less of the distant views, revealed so J was the branch of a tm. 

Mr by the barrenness of winter. The days of spring are ' "We cannot, within oar scanty limits, dwell at any length 
wnotiroes so warm, that it is a comfort to rest on a stile, or on the various applications of wood in the history of man- 
fallen tree; and a never ending book is always open before kind. Tubal -tain was the first artificer in metals, but it seems 
s when we give onr minds to the objects we see around. | as if all men had an intuitive kuowlege of man isolating wood 
ne prostrate " stick," on which we are seated, may in itself i and stone. Referring, however, to the Sacred Volume, who 
waken a deep and interesting train of thought, and tell us : can fail to think of ' (he fire and the wood ' in Abraham's 
nuiy things. A MS. has been placed in my hands, which , sacrifice; the blond on 'the two side-posts, and on the upper 
< so full of interest and instruction, and conveys it so agree- ' door-post of the houses wherein thepossover should be kept; 



9 the mind, that I am sure I shall gratify my readers 
■ore by transcribing it tlnui anything would do which I 
oold place before them. 

" Pew things in existence are regarded with such utter 
nntempt as tlie morsel of wood lying at our feet; and yet 
rhst a history and what a moral arc attached to it ! In the 
iosaic history of creation, and so early as the eleventh verse 
■f the first chapter in the Hihle, the first objects named after 
he formation of the heaven rind the earth, bgfat and water, 
re * the grass, the herb yielding seed, and the frnit-lrec ;' 
jH these were the productions of 'the third day.' Hon' 
mportont an influence has this particular substanoe 



the patriarch leaning on bis staff; the ark, and the vi 
utensils of the altar service ; Moses' rod; the 'weavers 
beam ;' the ' bow drawn at a venture ;' and the fragment of ; 
wood, wherewith the idolater ' maketh for himself a god? ' 
And, without any remarks as to the application of wood for ' 
nil tile purposes of arts, and arms, and of humbler utility. 
how can we he wholly silent on the glories of the Temple? . 
This stupendous fabric of surpassing beauty and splendour i 
von constructed chiefly, as wo are told, of * timber of cedar,' i 
uid ' timber of fir,' from the forests of Lebanon. Following I 
in in the path of Holy Scripture, how frequent are the alln- I 
lions to the trees of the wood, in the parables and teaching of 
w tlie moral and physical nature of man ever since ; and, ! onr Saviour, himself being, as was supposed, ' the carpenter's I 
Meed, it may he remarked, that no other created substance j sou !' i 

as at all affected both the moral and physical condition of " But what con we say when onr thoughts dwell on * the I 
lanlriniL In the garden of Eden, abundantly supplied as , accursed tree,' which sustained the Saviour's blood s laims I 
e know it must have been with everything b> administer to ] body until life had fled T As in the earliest ages the ark had 
te joy ami necessities of our first parents, the most striking , been instrumental in saving the lives of Noah and his family, ; 
Ejects in it, in their view, must have been the lira trtcn — ■ so the unconscious wood became again the chief instrument ; 
jie tree of the knowledge of good and evil,' usrf ' the tree in effecting the salvation of his believing descendants. And 
* life.' Although on the fall of man these were removed here it may be well to remark, that although the gopher- , 
ran his vision, yet the Almighty permitted every variety of , wood is expressly mentioned as the species from which the i 
ce, and shrub, and flower, to greet him in humbler forms ' ark was constructed, the exact materia) of which the cross ' 
< the external world; and not merely for purposes of utility, was made is left hidden in darkness ; probably to save it as ; 
nt even of ornament and beauty. The fruit of a tree was . well from undue veneration as from holy abhorrence." ' 

>e permitted instrument of man's fall. The first insttu- I shall conclude this MS. in a future paper. What a range 
rents of tillage, and the first weapons, offensive and defen- ' of thought it opens np to us of tilings dear to the Christian's 
ive, [the consequences of that fall] in all parts of the heart! If wo thus reflected, how large a volume might be 
lobe, have been found mode of wood ; with this the first comprised in one angle walk : and yet what a chaos is the I 
ltar burned; and, pursuing the Mosaic history, as this same mind most frequently, even as we gaze on the finest scenery 1 
aaterial may be considered to have been instrumental in the The bold and beautiful undulations of the ground — the rocky i 
fsu, so it was plainly conducive to the safety of the human or chalky hollows among the hills — the cool green valleys 
ace in the ' ark of gopher-wood ' (or cypress- tree), which that refresh the eye — and the broad mirror that sometimes 
Sooli was divinely instructed to prepare, — the largest and j spreads itself among them, all offer to tw inexhaustible sub- 
nost important vessel ever constructed, and admitted, I jecta fur reflection and deep enjoyment ; yet are they admired I 
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but loo often as objects of simple beauty, and disregarded 
themes for " wonder, love, and praiso !" We step with i 
differenco, too, upon plants, and stones, and fragments of 
wood — all full of doep instruction ! Vie have seen them day 
after day, and are -weary of looking at tliem. 

Tho masses of dead fern that still cover the groundinsome 
wild woodland spots add beauty to the scene. The rich green 
mosses glow among the crisp brown foliage ; once tall and 
graceful, waving with every breeze, — now lying crushed and 
sapless on the ground, like the leaves that mingle with i 

Xt la beautiful, and instructive too, to see through tho s 
of trees, the relics of summer loveliness, while the bursting 
beauties of spring are again returning to us ; there is such 
quiet though tfulness in a woodland scene, and so i 
objects of affecting interest to attract us. Hero and there 
an old mossy stump catches the eye, rising from among t.lu 
beds of leaves and fern ; a young seedling tree springing up 
gaily beside it, to beautify and enrich the earth for a time, 
and then perish for ever; a deep-green shady spruce fir 
stands in an opening, clothed with its broad waving bough: 
and a rich snowy May bush decorates the scene witli iL 
fragrant clusters. These and a thousand beauties besides 
delight us in wood scenery. Trees are eniUess sources of 
eiyoyment; they ore beautiful in tbeir youthful vigour, and 
still more beautiful in their decay. The old, gnarled, hollow 
stem, with its few straggling boughs still green, is a study to 
the eye, and a deep teacher to the heart, as it stands sternly, 
yet atfeetingly, before us. It tells us, that " the strong shall 
be as tow ;" and that " if a man live many years, and rejoice 
in them all, yet let him remember the days of darkness, for 
they shall be many." 

1-ct us take warning by the trees of the wood ! Our glory 
and strength will as surely and aa utterly depart from us as 
from the beautiful ruin before us ; for in this world of sin 
and sorrow " all is vanity." We may send out Our " boughs 
unto the sea," and our " branches unto the river," but unless 
the Lord God of Hosts " turn us again," and cause His 
" face to shine" upon us, we shall not " be saved." Let us 
remember this ! 

WILD FLOWERS. 

Ma*, poetically speaking, and according to the literature 
of otir time, is the month of flowers ; but certain it is that in 
reality rosy Juno far outstrips her fair predecessor in the num- 
ber, the variety.andthegaietyofherfloralproduetions. With 
May come tho early flowers — the firstlings of summer time ; 
but June unfolds the more matured beauties of Flora, in all 
their gorgeotts colouring and variety of furcns ; and although 
the earlier gems are all the more welcome for their early 
coming, they are eclipsed entirely by the bright array by 
which they are succeeded, and which at once claim our un- 
qualified admiration. 

Already ore the hedge-rows and the waste way-side banks 
gaily adorned with wild Dog-roses, which will bo of equal in- 
terest to the ordinary observer, whether they agree or disagree 
with tho particular specific characters assigned to Rom eanina. 
We shall not venture upon tho utterly impracticable project 
of detailing the various forms which the Dog-rose assumes, 
and which some botanists consider as species, while others 
educe them to the subordinate rank of varieties; for we are 
'ell aware that no ono has done much to elucidate the 
in'o-""— ihoses of Bona, without pricking his fingers to very 
-"">. The bright and showy blossoms of tile hedge- 
ad quite a charm to our country walks, for there 
... - -cts at once so truly beautiful and so conspicuous 

ii tl — .^.iicr landscape. The flowers when they fade give 
'■ce to the well known rose-hips, which the reader will 
.„iiect with many pleasing incidents of school-boy wander- 
Ugs. Nor is it tho school-boy alone who reli-ihcn this void 
■it; for many of tho songsters that cheer us in sylvan 
'•'■""■fl, and aild such a charm to the enjoyment of natural 
.^. ..j, are chiefly supported throughout the early part of 
10 winter by the way-side rose hips. They aru also used in 
10 preparation of conserves, although notjnearly so much 
■ now as in days of yore; *"* they were greatly esteemed by 
-ud„. ^,1 gentle ■• ">ueen Elizabeth's time. To 

,i-.«.uiirthe wild 1 — B _ -;rves 0" important purpose ; 



roses grow weakly when on their own roots, and he acccd- 
iiifily call* in tin; aid of tho robust plant nf tho hedgoroH 
ii]. on which to bud his favourite kinds ; and this is the phut 
anivcnnllg used for that purpose, the tall clean shoot* of 
one year's growth being chosen. The loaves of the Dog-ran 
are frequently spotted with a small parasitic fungus, Fh* 
rami-, of an orange colour; and another fungoid product™ 
sometimes distorts and swells tho bases of the young 
branches. Tho branches are sometimes ornamented will 
what are familiarly known as " Robin Red-breast's Pin- 
cushions," the production of an insect,' Various kinds of 
our wild roses throw off a fragrance from their leaves, espe- 
cially in the evenings, when they are moist with dew; hu 
the one especially gifted with this property is the tree Sweet 
Briar, or Eglantine of the poets; the Sota mbiptoit of 
botanists, which although chiefly abundant in the Sooth at 
England is more or less found oil over the country, and mif 
be frequently observed blooming in beauty beside the doer 
of the way-side cottage. 

The meadows and the margins of running streams Be 
now richly fragrant with the odoriferous Meadow-sweet 
(Spirira Ulmaria), aptly styled the Queen of the Mtaten. 
The numerous creamy flowers are produced in r ynui, and the 
Meadow Queen is a very conspicuous object indeed in (be 
summer meadows, and well entitled to preside over the gar 
assemblage of floral l>eaulies witli which they are adorned 
In low lying moist situations, where this plant occurs it 
great profusion, its scent is often quite overpowering daring 
the blooming season, more especially in the evenings when 
the atmosphere is loaded with moisture. The author of the 
" English Flora " remarks, that " the taste of the herluge, 
like the scent of tho flowers, is aromatic, resembling tnt 
American Gaultkeria pmaimbeiu ; nor is it unlike the Aston 
of orange -flower water; dried sloo loaves partake of this 
flavour (and are sometimes used in the adulteration of \u 
in this country) ; and hence wo trace it to the perfanw of 
green tea, and the delicious odour of the Chinese Oltnfrt- 
■/rant, a plant in no respect allied to our Meadow-sweet" In 
dry hilly pastures and rocky places a noor ally of the Jlei- 
dow-sweet will be found coming into blossom towards the 
end of the month — we mean the Spina JitipcHi/uia, or com 
moil Dropwort, which, notwithstanding its name, is by no 
means a common plant in this country, and becomes particu- 
larly rare when we seek for it towards the north. The flown 
of this species ore even more beautiful, and scarcer/ leu 
showy, than those of the former plant ; and a variety with 
double flowers often forms a very ornamental object in the 
herbaceous border. The leaves, also, are exceedingly ele- 
gant, of a dark green hue, and beautifully pinnate, being 
chiefly radical, or springing from the root, only a few smell 
ulothing the stems. The roots ore very curiously belli 



. beaten or ground into meal, afford n 
substitute for breod. 

In hedges and fencos the common F.lder (flambiicut sijnsj 
now unfolds its cymose clusters of cream-coloured ondfamtlj 
scented flowers, which soon give place to the blackberries- 1 
Smith remarks, "It maybe observed that our uncertain sui»- \ 
mcr is established by the time the Elder is in full flow**- \ 
and entirely gone when its berries are ripe. These betri* 1 1 
make a useful and agreeable rob, of a slightly purgative qtf-**' \ 
lity, and very good for catarrhs, sore throats, *o. The int»^ 
bnrk is more actively cathartic, and is thought beneficial, *jj! 
ointments and cataplasms, for bums. The dri^ 3 * 
serve for fomentations, and make a fragrant but de*^" 
litating ten, useful perhaps in acute inflammations, but not "*" 
bo poi-Msiejl in ItnbitiinllY. An infusion of the leaves praVJ*? 
fatal to the various insects which thrive on blighted or des.^ 
plants ; nor do many of this tribe, in the caterpiuV * 
I, thrive upon them. Cattle scarcely touch them, a»-^? L 
the mole is driven away by their scent. Both the varicT J * 
have usually whitish berries, of a less disagreeable flavc^ a 
than the recent black ones ; but the latter are best fur nat^"* 
dicnl use. A wine is often made of them, to be taken wsr""^*' 
with spices ami sugar; and they ore said frequently to on. *•* 
into the composition of a less innocent beverage, artificial-^ "* 
adulterated port" In moist shady grounds, by the margr*-" 5 
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if streams, the Water Elder is also in flower, the, Viburnum 
Jpuluw of botanists, Ilia Guelder Hose of our Gardens. 

In our paper on the floral wildlings of May, wo referred to 
the numerous tribe of native Orchids, some of which wero 
then in flower: but we deferred any remarks upon them till 
the present occasion. Many of them are now in full bloom, 
and although they do not aspire to the truly remarkable 
forms and gaudy colouring of their brethren in the tropical 
forests, yet there are many of tliera very conspicuous objects 
in our native Flora. The following are the species in flower 
during the month of Jnna: — Green-winged Meadow Orchis 
(OirAu Morio), Early Purple Oreliis {O. miuada), lax-Hov- 
ered Orchis (O laxiflura) — a Jersey and Guernsey plant; 
Dark-winged Orchis (O. ustnlala), Marsh Orchis IO. latl- 
folia) — sometimes found with white flowers i Spotted Palmate 
Orchis (0. marulnla). Fragrant Gymnadenia {Gymnadenui 
twojwu), Green Habenaria {Habenaria viri'lii). White Habe- 
lana (H. mlbida). Butterfly Habenaria (//. bi/vlia), Green 
lion- Orchis {Actrai anthropopliora). Green Musk-OrohU 
iHerminitm monordiit). Spider Ophrys (Ophryi nruchaUet), 
Fir Oplirya (Ophryi mtocifera). Lady's Slipper {Cypripediwn 
Ctlceolm). The last .mentioned, besides being one of the 
rarest and loveliest of native orchids, is one of the most in- 
teresting of our native plants. Many of the species derive 
their names from their remarkable resemblance to members 
of the insect creation, as will be observed by a glance at the 
above list of species uow in flower ; but appropriate as some 
at these names are, we fail to admire their aptness in such 
uses as that of Aecrat anthropophora, where the tiny flower 
known under that name bears as much resemblance to a 
man as it does to a mammoth, a mole, or a mountain. — 

G. L.1WSOB. 

{To be costumed.) 
HISTOEY OP AN APIARY. 

(Continued from page 40.) 
Youb readers were informed in my last paper of the suc- 
cessful transfer of my bees to their now dwelling, of which 
they occupied the upper story. I longed to seo thorn in 
their proper place, but after what had happened I really had 
net the heart to disturb them again, so they wore left to 
their own devices. To my infinite delight, however, on the 
tliird morning I discovered that they had spontsneously 
descended in a body to the " pavilion," not a bee being left 
in the cover ; doubtless they had found the inconvenience of 
climbing to an attic ao high and so remote from the entrance. 
It was certainly an act of deliberate choice which indicatud 
> wonderful instinct and sagacity, for they abandoned a 
■eantiful piece of oorab in which they had already stored 
loney. This I took from them, and deposited in my small 
nnsenm as the first-fruits of future spoils, after I had care- 
ully closed the communication between the pavilion and the 
■OS. Now I had no alloy to my satisfaction on account of 
he success of my experiment so far ; and, as with a liberal 
land I supplied the bees from day to day with honey, and 
ieer and sugar, everything went on prosperously up to the 
ime of my return to Oxford about the middle of October. 
left them with about eight combs, filling nearly half the 
■ox, the construction of which Ihad watched with great interest 
lurough the back window; my observations being facilitated by 
lie help of a small hand-glass, which 1 held in such a 
uanner as to reflect a strong light into the interior of the hive. 
Che honey with wluch I supplied them was partly furnished 
rem the surviving stores of the old hive ; these were? indeed, 
niserably small, not exceeding a pint and a half in all. A 
• cry great consumption no doubt had taken place during the 
lure days excitement consequent on our repeated attempts 
In dislodge the bees, yet there must originally have been too 
little to stand them in provision through the coming winter, 
«o that they must have perished without copious feeding; 
lliis thought consoled me much afterwards. 

Previously to my return to Oxford I added one or two other 
^Ionics to my apiary, upon each of wluch I experimented 
nth the most sanguine zeal. The discovered poverty of 
uy own stock led mo to conjecture that my neighbours' bees 
'ere probably in no bettor condition than my own, and to 
ripe that, being transferred to my care, I might save them, 
liik' amusing myself as well. UoiiiK round the village, 
'ercfore, 1 persuaded a bee-master who resided close at 



hand to give up to me the lightest of his hives ; it was ac- 
cordingly transferred to my garden, and so late as the Oth of 
September its occupants were driven as before into a straw 
hive with a wooden top, constructed after Mr. Cotton's plan, 
as recommended in his "Letter to Cottagers." It was, 
unfortunately, a great deal too large, being calculated to 
accommodate a first-rate Hay swarm. On this occasion the 
operation of driving was very speedily accomplished; within 
an hour from the commencement of the operation, which 
was performed by broad daylight, at II o'clock in the morning, 
the bees were on their stand, and the old hive broken up 
and destroyed ; not half-apint of honey was discovered in it, 
though there were plenty of bees! At this time 1 committed 
a grievous mistake in moving my first liive to another port 
of the garden and locating the new hive in its place, as there 
was much fighting for many days between the new comers 
and the old " habitans," who revisited their former well- 
known quarters, which greatly weakened my hives, at a time 
when not a labourer could be spared. Apparently, however, 
all wont ou well — I had yet to learn by experience. Looking 
into this hive from the bottom on the 11th, just five days 
after, a beautiful piece of comb disengaged itself from the 
roof and fell down ; it measured full five inches in depth, 
and was weighty with honey. The damage, however, was 
soon repaired, and by the liith of October they had formed 
six combs of various sizes stretching across die top of the 

On the 11th I procured another hive from a second 
neighbour. It was a July cast, and was in a miserable con. 
dition ; there were several drones in it. no queen, and a mere 
cupful of workers, — of course I could do nothing with these. 

About this time a lady-friend of mine, hearing of my 
successful experiments, desired me to procure for her a 
colony to a single box-hivo which had been presented to her 
some time before. In obedience to her wishes I purchased 
a line populous stock on the 17th of the same month, and 
drove it the next day. This hive was located in the window 
of an empty room, where I had the opportunity of watching 
them at all seasons and supplying them liberally with food. 
Ity October VMi they hail constructed and stored five combs, 
but I was in fear for them. On one occasion on opening 
the drawer of this hive, to give a fresh supply of honey (all 
my hives had feeding drawers at the bottom at this time, but 
I have since discarded them altogether, preferring (oji-feed- 
ing), I perceived, to my great joy, that the queen had got 
imprisoned and was in my power ; I quickly aie/.cd her, with 
two or tliree of her subjects, and put them under a tumbler, 
where I inspected her, and showed her to several people. 
The behaviour of the bees to their qneen was most attentive 
and respectful. At the end of nearly an hour I returned her 
to the hive, pushing her in at the mouth, when she was 
quickly surrounded and drawn in by a vast concourse of her 

It only remains for me to give the result of my first year's 
experience as a bee-keeper. No one could doubt the issue 
of my foolish experiments, — foolish, not in themselves, but 
because of the lateness of the season. They all perished of 
hunger, one after the other ; not a bee being found alive after 
March, nor a particle of food in the cells. The longest to 
survive was the first colony, who lived till the middle of that 
month, and was cut off by a frost at last. After my return 
to Oxford I found that no care was taken of them, no food, 
or vary little, supplied, and my favourites perished in con- 
sequence. — A Coinnn Cubate. 

DESTROYING THE RED SPIDER. 
I am induced to give you my plan of attempting to get rid 
of that pest, the red spider, which no doubt many of your 
readers are troubled with. I see recommended, to dust 
with flour of sulphur; this I have found of no avail. I took 
a leaf with a couple of the marauders on, and put it under a 
strong magnifying glass; I then saw them very busy spinning 
a web, under which were numerous cfigs, along the main 
fibre of the leaf. I then dusted them over with sulphur, and 
two hours afterwards they wero still lively, therefore I think 
this woidd be of no avail, as, if noxious to them, they would 
naturally crawl to another leaf. I have, therefore, found the 
best plan, either to wash each leaf with a sponge, or use a 
brush (for instance, a fine haired tooth-brush); this is a 
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some job, as the pest is always under the leaf, and bad 
at without stooping. No* for my plan, which I And 
i expeditiously accomplish oil. I cut an inch board 12 




inches square, and cut a circle oat of the centre about aj 
inches in diameter; also a cross cut on each side- of thu 
'rele, to admit the stoma of the plant if spreading. 1 then 
iit it in two, one half of which I screw to two strong ribs of 
ood ; I then fix a Iifngo at nno cud ( a piece of pitta purchn 
as good an anything), and near tlio oilier end put a wire 
ill as a fastening. I ilx a cord to each corner of the libs, 
ne having a slit to admit the cord without letting the knot 
pass through, and a wire pin to fasten it. I Ex this wooden 
supporterontliepot, anil turn it wrung able up, and Uieu hang 
it on a hook in the centre of the grounhouso doors when 
open, the four cords being joined in the centre liko a ring. 
I have then the plant inverted, and can get round it and seo 
every leaf; mid after washing with a sponge ran give it a 
good syringing wilh n watering-pot without disturbing tlio 
mould, which, if not near the edge of the pot, I pnl a 
piece of tow to prevent the ball moving. As my long yarn 
may not he explicit I send you a sketch. — Kvksiiaii. 



THE DOMESTIC PIGEON. 

( (Tm'limrdfnm p. KM.) 
Yorso pigeons, like turtlc-doTOs, coiuo into the world 
covered with a light, it nearly while, dawn, which disappears 
entirely sometime after the body is rleilgeil. It is mil until 
this luts taken place that they risk quilting tin) nest, and 
that their parents forsake I hem to recommence laying. They 
do not, however, stray far 'from the place where they have 
been reared, hut remain in thu neigh bourhood until the time 
for migrating arrives, when they unite themselves wilh their 
family to tin: first hand that posses in their sight, and go 
together to seek in tho south, perhaps in Africa, some hos- 
pitable land sheltered from die rigours of winter, linfliin, 
like the naturalist- "ho ham followed him, draws n delight- 
lieture of the manners of those birds, which needs only 
i to mako it admirable. " All." In: says, " hove qualities 
which are common to Ilium : the love of society, the attach, 
t to their kind, agenlleness of manner, rceiprooal fidelity 
and the inseparable love of the mole and fumale. Their 
cleanliness and the enre liny lnstow upon themselves show 
i desire to please, of which their grasefnl niovcnieiils are a 
ilill greater proof. No ill humours disturb tlieir lives; no 
disgust, no qu urre llii if; : tiny employ thuir whole time in the 
service of love, and tlio care of their offspring, ei[iiiilly dividing 
every laborious duty, the mob 1 , anxious to participate in, or 
even lake upon himself, the matemid charge, regularly 
eoveriug in bis turn both the eggs oud tin; young ones to 
spare his companion the trouble, nod to place that equality 
between them on which the happiness of every lasting union 
must depend." Yet these pigeons partoke of the vicus of 
society, for it often happens that after having been coupled 
f«r a longer or shorter time, a female grows weary of her 
mate, whose caresses she at first refuses, and some days 
after forsake* him altogether, attaching herself to the first 
that offers, without any apparent cause for such caprice. 
Such inlidelily is more frequently among (he females than 
tlio males, who, however, seldom fail to profit by the kind- 
ness of some other female, who, without quitting her own 
male, bestows also her caresses on him. The result is, that 
tint amateur who calculates on a breed of any particular kind, 
is greatly astonished to find his young pigeons valueless, 
■d of a crossed breed. Sometimes, but more rarely, the 



male entirely abandons his wife, and returns all her oraw 
with blows. These disorders may take place all throofh at 
year, but they ore moat frequent during the moulting m. 
son, that is to say, in August and September. The aunt™ 
must watch these false couplings very carefully, to u ■ 
remedy them instantly; for if he leaves these birds tn faun 
tlieir own inclination, or is negligent about them, he it 
have in the end nothing but degenerate and mixed varicdo, 
incapable of pleasing the eye or taste, and entirely valuk* 
It sometimes happens, also, that a pigeon — this raodd rf 
constancy and chastity — is not only unfaithful to Lis cm. 
pauion, but obliges her to live together with u preferred mil. 
lie watches both of them, and with blows compels them, 
least in bis presence, to remain faithful to him ; tat 
result of this bigamy is, that being unable to attend tu i 
cares of two broods at once, ho suffers, wastes any,!*! 
sometimes dies thu victim of his own inconstancy. " " 
which, the eggs being badly covered, the little o: 
always thin and sickly, if they do not perish young. 

lieforc they are botched. 'J'hesn inconveniences, are rt 

by moans uf a breeding cage ■ hut it frequently happens tint 
o bird persists in the caprice which has caused it to tornlf 
its mote or female, and resolutely refuses to couple with il 
again. A young female frequently obstinotely refnsro Id 
couple with the male which has been given to her, in spile rif 
every means the amateur may employ ; and the only plus 
then is to set her at liberty, and leave her to make bn 
own eh nice according to her fancy. 

It will bo no matter of surprise if she at once chooses tlie 
most unfit, and to her own sine, the most dLsprnporuoraJ 
pigeon, and oblige him to maple with hor by her impuf — "" 
advances; but, happily for tlio preservation of pan 
these examples lire very rare. Sometimes a young feoiue, 
after having refused coupling, attaches herself without choice 
tii sevoriil males, and lays her eggs alone, that she may not 
he compelled to d unite herself to one companion only. SYhen 
a mule Incomes old or infirm, his wife rarely remains irilli 
him, and the olliors constantly refuse to match thHMekca 
with him. Tt sometimes happens, however, that his com- 
paniou having grown old with him, does not forsake him ; but 
taking any passing lover that may chance in of/or, she pn> 
iIumm a fatuity of bastards, which thu male is obliged to tat* 
core of as if they were his own. " And this state of things" 
says M. Vieillot, "may last until extreme old age; for evca 
when these birds lose the power of Hying and walking, stub 
is the wisdom And [lower of nature, they still retain that n* 
deglutition, fatiguing as it Is, and they can still ' ' 

eggs and feed tlio yout g, which enables ( | IB ornate... ._ ; . 
serve, without intringing the laws of economy, those i*l 
birds to which, from their beauty, or any other cause, llicj | 
have become atlnehoil." 

When a female feels an antipathy for the male with wind' 
she is wished to couple, she stedfaslly refuses his caress**; 
nothing can please or cause her any emotion ; squatted in 
a comer of her prison, ruffled and pouting, she only motes 
to cut and drink, or to repulse her companion's caresses with 
rage. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE DOVE-COT PIGEONS, 
(CimtiHurdfrom page ttH.j 
tt. Tin-; VroiTtvi; Rock-1'iokun : f'uhmbn liria ./tyiens.— 
This resemble* very closely the prereding one, but diflrn* 
from it tfi its plumage, which is generally paler and more of 
B slate colour ; as well as ill the white part, of Its back, which 
extends much further than in the first ; and in the irregu- 
larity of its colours, which vary individually — u certain mark 
Bote ancient domesticity; and, finally, in the difference 
i manners when living in a free state. Somo among! 
are found to have the iris grey, and black heads. That- 
drawn by Friscb is white, with the head oud tail red; IheuT* 
iill is generally black or lead colour, and their heads blackish 
ir of a red tinge. 

This pigeou never roosts ; it avoids shady places and tb« 
lilence of the forests. It generally inhabits the holes of 
vails in old buildiuys, or even the clefts of rocks. Man>" 
'ears since some pairs took jsissession of holes which exist 
ruder the arches of the Pont-Neuf, in Paris, and thera 
brought up their progeny in the midst of the tumult of the 
sapital. It is evidently a bird escaped from our dovehooses, / 
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■equently returns. It does not generally live 
ght years, mid is not fruitfiQ more than the four 
hiclt the laying insensihly diminishes. In our 
t commonly lays two or tliree times a year, and 
part lay four times in the southern parts of 
ueneing in May, and continuing every month 
inclusive, if left to themselves, and but little 
'. them ; bat they often lay six or seven months 
motion, if they hate an abundance of food. 
ises that are wel! kept, many young pigeons are 
i September and October; anil these broods are 
n." These fugitive pigeons ore smaller than the 
ies, do not lay so often, and aro never naturally 
provide for themselves, feeding on every kind 
li tde fields infer thorn, both cultivated and un 
thout being any expense to their owners. There 
ads which never wove, or at least wander but 
i country, consuming a great deal, and requiring 
■n. However, the dove-cot pigeon, the carrier, 
iler, easily aennire the manners of the fugitives, 
ir food in iho ticlils. 

lar attention fugitive- pigeons have boon brought 
love oils. hiiiI nui'le as productive us the others, 
,- us ei;,'li1 or nine broods a year beinp; oblnined ; 
eless, because this kind being smaller, the pro- 
s of Ices value, whilst the expense is nearly the 
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I hope will continue to be — 
the greatest source of enjoyment to mo that ever I knew. 
Until the appearance of the publication I had never grown 
a flower : it started me off; and I now have growing, and in 
excellent health, heaths, epacrisos, azaleas, boronias, cine- 
rarias, geraniums, fuchsias, ic, in a greenhouse — gesnerias, 
gloxinias, acliimenes, vineos, Thunbergiaa, ixoraa, torenios, 
justicias, begonias, eranthemums, die., in stove, and a variety 
of plants in frames, Ac Until tho autumn of 18-111 I never 
tlrnck a plaHl of any tiricriplion. During the summer I 
bought and had given mo the parents of all the lieilding 
stuff I now possess. I struck and potted off in small (U)'s 
some twelve or fifteen cuttings of each sort. I put them 
into heat early in January, took the cuttings when ready, 
and placed in largo Oil's, as Mr. II. directed; and can nay, 
that in many pots with tliirty cuttings in them not *J per 
cent, missed striking, and nono more than 4 or 0. I have 
now potted off 1000 to 1100 pots of them, leaving about 
twenty pots of cuttings, in case I should want This part 
of tho gardening operations is, I think, tho most exciting ; 
I am very fond of it. I should havo much liked to hitvo 
scon Mr. I), during his site weeks propagation, f hail a pit 
light made (under which I struck my cuttings) of Hartley's 
patent rough plato gloss. I never in any instance shaded 

I am about to enlarge my stove. It will be a spau-mnf, 
running cast and west I am about to use this last men- 
tioned glass for it — An Amatevb. 
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iiiiuil'iil vtiivtahle cuvimity, which I havejust 
in a tree in my grounds, and which I think 
: amongst the much talked (if wonders produced 
ie gardeners. I know not if snch specimens 
en met with : but most ganleni'r 

' ' 'ie i'luiili.', ... 

s of 

Laburnum and 11m Purple Cytisns, being til a 
ills from whence the hybrid is derived ; and 
i I h:ive seen on the same tree, flowering 
h of the hybrid iUelf ami those of its two 

presenting a very motley assemblage. This is 
t in vegetable physinlogy ivhiuli 1 lmvc never 

explained ; nor mil T aeqiuiinteil with any other 

ve.r jihivs such a freak. Tho specimen I now 
vi'nvi, curies its I'l-rviitricilv inm-li further; for 

ie liiat Dili- hsll'lliu llowei-s in Hie same mtcmr 

■e Yellmv, whilst tho oilier half urellmsc of tlio 
jlniil Ijihiii'iiinu. These different lli.wers are 
:Miidi>iii,ljnl one side of the iiii'iiuc is composed 
I tho other of yellow flowers. On tin- some 
lie lire nrc many entire racemes or hybrid 
nne enlirelv of laburnum, tine, half the- tree, I 
dsU ( .fiiljirj,vbnuif:]i of Turpi,. Cytisns. thrown 

two ujjh during the progress of growth. Altn- 
ik upon my live of motley flowers as a groat 
d if j-ijii, or (inv ,,f your readers, are desirous of 
" " most liujipy to send them one. 
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in, that is, cutting; the food for • cow and fettling 
nerc, with graina, Ac., fa ample to supply her. 'J 



know tbr quality of 


Kin Kill, nor tho locality i hut wo think (hit your 


four acres of penmu 




Liicemo and root., > 




twelve com ; but the 


Wfl ahould break up u large portion of tor upland 



Wfiiti Fniaii-Hi-ioi.-Wr have received a large number i 
■tamped cnrclopo with oppllratlom for thti flower, and we have fui 
wanted them all to the party at Ledhury who 10 kindly offered to nuppl 
them. The applicant* muat have patience, and they will douhtln 



liuune from the |U worka, or t 
into their haunti two or three 
deitroy many, and drive the ot 



timing into flower, there fore 
uren full of water. After the 
ideraaouthwall; then, and 



irre; 



htr. 



_ —Tho following method of growing n 

inler flowei-iriir [.'1111111111', Primal* liiifHuii, nmy 
seful to some of your amateur readers. Sow 
the ih-t we-ek of .lime. As soon no tho Seed 
10 rough leaves. [nick lln-m mil into pons an 

(i,l as in u- they I,. :;in to fill ii|> tlieir iin'h of 

pans, transplant llu'in out into beds prepared 
hi nimltniUly rich soil, in a nil her shady comer 
, (riving plenty of water when necessary. They 
v here, and muke lioainil'nl plants to I* taken 
■d in the imtutnn. The above, 1 think, is a 

in!'.'l,'i'St-il ..r pot-limiiid. I had plant'; eighteen 
meter covered with lb ' ... 

i.i'.- .1. !.. Mnn.i.Mllss, Uanleaet In A. t'«'l; 
« Hill, Tn»M.t«.- rTW«T. 

we liMiM:si:u. — l.ct ine sguin thank not only 
ie writers and answer seekers of The Cuttuus 




i, last winter, treated i^",™" 



followinn retip* an *' 
olive oil and apirita of 
and a few dropi of ei 
with thia every niitht. 



•urfan of leaf to the light u"po«il>I. . 

I, puiaalnir limilar priurlplee to thoee in vojnic In (lie ordlnnrr 

1 vinery. The full detail ot thoac pmreedintn will one day fnru the 

-t of a paper. 

• appears to-day, and will aiai«t you. The aerond will shortly 
■e luu'injnred the Britir* (rnrewa during the winter. 
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InLOH GaOKIKO (A Farmcr't IJant:**er).— Let na refer you to 
er on their culture at ptge 80, in the number forMnypthof thieyeai 
will there find every one of your inquiriet, or nearly to, nniwcrn 
ir loit would be better with unt of your fatber'a furrowing eloi 
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h agninst our inclination, and we are not sure 
lot contrary to our interests, we have resolved 
te the publication or the First Number of The 
Saroenehb' Dictionary until Tliuraday, the 

IC., Vol. IV. 



3rd of October. The present is a season so fully em- 
ploying our various coadjutors, that they cannot devote ■ 
to the work so much attention as is desirable, if we 
resolved to commence publishing at once, and to con- j 
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tinue the publication of n. number on every 
Thursday. Purchasers of the Dictionary will not regret 
the postponement under these circumstances ; and the 
knowledgo that the work will bo improved, reconciles us 
to the delay. 

We have a long array of now works before us, all re- 
quiring, because deserving, notice; and for fear thnt they 
should accumulate until they become a hopeless pile 
and labyrinth through which to pick and wind our way, 
let us address ourselves to the pleasant task, and write 
more fully the opinions wo jotted down as we perused 

"Tho History of British Birds," by the Itev. F. O. 
Morris, is one of a class which wo always hail with 
extreme pleasure— original, accurate, and cheap — within 
tho reach of every one, and a guide every ono may rely 
upon. The first number (price only one shilling !) con' 
tains four portraits, must excellently drawn and coloured, 
with six times as many pages of biography, of four of 
the largest birds of prey which have bocn found wild in 
tho British Islands, tirst is the Griffon Vidlurt, with 
his wary and expectant look, liko some legatee we have 
seen, watching for death symptoms iu him who has 
written the " I give and bequeath." But ono such 
Vulture (we are speaking now of tho bird, not of the 
legatee) has been caught in tho British Islands. " A 
single specimen,'' says Mr. Morris, " an adult bird, in a 
perfectly wild state, was captured by a youth, the latter 
end of the year 1918, on tho rocks near Cork harbour, 
and was purchased for Lord Shannon, for half-a-crowu, 
by whom, when it died, it was presented to the collection 
of tho Dublin Zoological Society." Next are a pair of 
Egyptian Vulturet; and nevor, again, was there a better 
illustration of Lavater'a comparison of the animal with 
tho human physiognomy, for these at once call to mind 
a vicious old man. A pair of them was seen iu Somerset- 
shire, and ono was shot in the October of 1620. The 
third portrait is of that " compound of tho characteristics 
of the vulture, the hawk, tho predatory gull, and the 
raven," — tlie Erne, or Sea Eagle. Lastly is given the 
Gulden Eaijle, which " seems to have established a pre- 
scriptive right to the proud appellation of 'the king of 
tho birds ;' " as tho tiger, in the corresponding predatory 
class among quadrupeds, has obtained that of " royal." 
" It is, on the whole, extremely intractable ; one, how- 
over, is related to have been tamed at Fort William, near 
l e T*nr \, HiMio-4 T..n<jtry, Esq., which would come 

• -"other! ->"- i"""d by the 

■ - , f'amil. ---■ ■ Htish 



tunatcly killed by a savage mastiff dog. The battle n 
not witnessed, but it must have been long and vd 
fought. The eagle was slain on the spot, but be didvt 
die unrevenged, for his antagonist, very shortly to- 
wards, expired of its wounds. We hope to n 
notices of this work, for it is of interest equally to tb 
naturalist and the mere reader for amusement 

"A Treatise on the Theory and Fraction of La: 
Gardening, adapted to North America." S; A. I. 
Downing. This is just ono of the books which a itij- 
at-home Englishman should read to brush awjfswt 
his opinions that film, of prejudice which inrariith 
envelopes the innocent bigotries of the unlraieW 
Among these is an idea that uo cultivated Undm; 
scenery can equal that of "his own green isle;' u 
so far as the fresh vorduro of its grass, and bits ofrith, 
happy, homo scenery are concerned, ho is 
right. We have dwelt in many climes, and can ttstilj I 
that in no other land we have visited have we so 
thing to compare for quiet beauty to 

" The cottage hamn of England, 

Which bj thousand! on her plaint, 
An ■miliug o'er the tilverr brooks. 

But though there is none of such scenery in other ludt 
yet they have their exquisite beauties for which n 
should in vain look for parallels in England. New 
shall we forgot our first visit to the Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta, for there did we, for the first time, feel the force 
and tho justice of Bishop's Heber's exclamation— * 1 
now can realize what its was to dwell in the Garden of 
Eden." Our climate, our vegetation, give no examples 
with which imagination can construct such grand mu 
of form, fragrance, and colour. So in America, 
confess to having had our prejudices against her 
gardening; we have always thought that whore there 
was no aristocracy of class, there, in gardening, would 1* 
no aristocratic habits and tastes. And so far it seems 
we wore right ; for Mr. Downing says — " In tho United 
States, it is highly improbable tbat we shall 
such splendid examples of landscape gardens 
abroad. Hero tho rights of man are held equal; sndil 
there are no enormous parks, and no class of men who* 
wealth is hereditary, there is, at least, what is mors grati- 
fying, tho almost entire absence of a very poor ol«; 
while wo have, on the othor hand, a large class of inde- 
pendent landholders, who are able to assemble ammd 
them, not only the useful and convenient, but the 
agreeable and beautiful in country life." The rewlt 
we believe, is correctly foretold—" in half a century 
more thero will exist a greater number of beautiful villa* 
and country seats of moderate extent in the AtUnt*' 
States, than in any country of Europe, England iloo ( 
excepted." 

It is quite true tbat those States can never have the 
same kind of beauties iu their landscape gardening *■ 
we have in England; all must be on a larger sad 
grander scale — giant forest- trees, inland seas instead* 
lakes, and rivers miles in width and thousands of mile 
long, are features to which tho garden designer has t 
adapt 'his plans and his vistas. Let us take ts an examp 
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downing says of Blithewood, the seat of R. 

Esq., near Barry town, on the Hudson. 
■al scenery here is no wbere surpassed in its 

union of softness and dignity — the river 
niles wide, its placid bosom broken only by 
I gleaming sails, and the horizon grandly 
with the tall blue summits of the distant 

The gently varied lawn is studded with 

masses of fine forest and ornamental trees, 
ich are walks leading in easy curves to rustic 
o openings affording most lovely prospects. 
nt to this graceful landscape, there is within 
s scenery of an opposite character, equally 
cturesque— a fine hold stream, fringed with 
iks, and dashing over several rocky cascades, 
irty feet in height, and falling altogether a 
t in half a mile." We need quote no more ; 
uch gigantic materials that the American 
,'ardener has to compose, and we can assure 
i that the results are correspondingly bold 
g. But it is not for these alone that we re- 
ha book for perusal, but, on the contrary, 
is full of instructive lessons, profusely illus- 
live to the arrangement and management of 

designer's three grand elements of o< 
he ground — the water — and the wood. 
;ted space is filled, and we must postp< 
week the further examination of our " c 
honours." 



THE FRUIT-GAEDEN. 

i from home prevented Mr. Erringt 
ibservations for this department.] 



THE FLOWER-GASDEN. 

beds. — Summer flower-beds, in masse 
being made up chiefly with half-hardy plants 
ring-sown anuuals, the plants are only just 
ling to feci their freedom, having got a good 
e ground. The Vtrbewu, where they are 

cultivated, are the first to show the care and 
the propagators, as they are first in bloom, 
dng to see a white, a lilac, or a bluish flower 
a bed which was to bo all scarlet, besides 
[able assurance that the mischief does i 
aut must extend to other beds or borders, 
nd most flower-garden plants are propagated 

in quantities together in one pot; so that 
ir number stick, set-in iu the wrong pot any 
a spring, will often throw thirty or forty 
wrong colour on the planter's hands ; and 
nptorn of any such derangement is looked to 
his eye. In all cases where gardening can 
in systematically, he who makes the cuttings 
o the after-management of them until they 
planted out in the flower-beds, so as to be 
isililo for the accuracy of the tallies, or, which 
a thing, the respective colours. But it so 
re. as if to prove the adage, that what one 
s docs not always practise, when I assist the 
in making, or "potting" off, cuttings when 
busy in the spring, all the consequences of 
i..n;.>o «,-* °..-e ( De laid to my charge for 






that season, or For that particular family of plants I may 
have had through my hands ; and, to save my credit, the 
first wrong placed plants which show their bloom are 
sure to be pulled up, contrary to my orders ; and this is 
what I want to impress on others — not to look to the 
"credit" of any one, hut rather to look to the appearance 
of the flower-beds in the meantime; and as accidents 
will happen among tallies with the most careful, and 
these accidents are sure to come to light sooner or later, 
by far the best plan will be not to pull up the wrong 
plants at this stage, though they may be an eyesore to 
the planter. What I insist on here, is to let such plants 
be stripped of their flowers as fast as they appear in bud, 
and the shoots stopped for two or three weeks longer; 
and by that time the neighbouring plants will have 
advanced sufficiently to cover the ground, and all mis- 
placed plants may then he safely rooted out without 
leaving gaps, as tbey would in the first instance. 

Peg oi no -down. — This trailing growth of the Verbenas 
brings me to the first stage of summer dressing the beds. 
All plants which trail on the ground, or grow sideways, 
like Verbenas, must be trained or tied down, to fill the 
more open spaces, so as to get the soil in the beds 
covered as soon as possible. This training in our forth- 
coming dictionary will be called "pegging," because, in 
former days, the training was effected with little hooked 
or forked pegs ; but there are many ways of " pegging " 
without the use of pegs at all ; and one of the simplest 
with Verbenas is to take hold of a flower truss in hud, 
make a hole with a stick, or with the two fore-fingers, 
and- poke the truss down in it. The shoot is then held 
in the right position at once, and without knowing how 
tho thing was done, no one could make out that the 
shoot did not naturally grow iu that position from the 
first. Unless the surface of the bed is very loose indeed 
there are many plants, such as Petunias, trailing Gera- 



nium*, and the like, which maybe trained after the 
fashion, being kept in the right direction by means oi a 
leaf here and a leaf there buried in the soil. The foot- 
stalk of the leaf, like the flower-stalk of the Verbenas, 
being still attached to the plant, it holds down a shoot 
just like one holding a pig by one ear. This may be 
called the simplest, or cottage mode, of training. The 
next higher in the scale, is a plan of training invented 
some years since by one of our fashionable gardeners, 
and consists of doubling thin strips of matting, of four 
or five inch lengths, round the shoot, and then burying 
both ends of the matting in the soil. In large places, 
or where large quantities of training matting is required, 
the ends of the new mats bought in the autumn are 
reserved in little bundles for this purpose, when tho 
mats are being tied, and boys split the strings into the 
smallest threads, or shreds, on wet days ; so that a 
trainer, with no more matting than he can hold in one 
hand, can fasten down some thousand shoots. Another 
way is, to have bundles of short sticks, say of sis-inch 
lengths and as small as can he got, and stick them down 
slantways against the shoots and branches of many 
plants. Two such sticks so placed opposite each other, 
will have the parts above ground crossing one another, 
like the letter X, and form a very strong holdfast. The 
vory tops of the fuchsia shoots might be put by for this 
purpose, as I suppose that no cottage gardener is so 
extravagant as to burn or cast away his annual crop of 
fuchsia stalks, for they are the handiest tilings possible 
for Staking many things; and all the dressing they 
require is to cut them into the required lengths and 
sharpen one end. Then, at this dressing, thousands of 
little tops are discarded as useless ; and a man is sent to 
the fields and hedges in the height of summer, for whole 
days, to look out " pegs " to do what tho fuchsia tops 
would have done much better, unless one chooses rather 
to work on the old plan of training " by hooks and by 
crooks." 
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Midsummer G-bowth. — Very many beautiful half- 

I hardy shrubs, roses, <tc, have been sadly cut by the last 

i spring frosts; and the bust way to treat such is to look 

them over oiler the turn of midsummer, and have nil 

1 those ports which do not show a strong second or mid- 

■ summer growth cut back to a healthy shoot, otherwise 
; we skull have a bad foundation for the growth of future 
I seasons, I havo a capital thermometer hero, which I 
1 keep out ou purpose for the stokers to regulate their 
1 fires according to the weather; and for the last ten 

Kirs 1 have checked this jfloss with those used in the 
udon Horticultural Society's Garden, and during that 
I time there has not been more than three degrees between 
: them. When the air is very still and frosty, their 
! glasses show three degrees more cold than mine, but with 
! a brisk easterly wind in winter my gloss is the lowest. 
Now, this glass of mine stood as low as six. degrees 
! above aero, indicating twenty-six degrees of frost on the 

■ moruing of tho 'iith of lost March, with nearly two 
inches of snow ou the ground, and the damage done here 

. was more than in. the hard winters of 1848, 1810, and 
1 1811, So that here, at any rate, we hare plenty of mid- 
summer pruning, and some lessons to the bargain. The 
Plumbago larpenttB stood out uninjured with no pro- 
tection, and so did Clematis tutWcW—a recent intro- 
duction from China, for which priy.es were given lost 
year at some of our provincial meetings as a greenhouse 
plant. It seems as hardy as Fuclisiu gracilis, and 
J Zuucluneria Californica ; tlin frost only killing tho 
I tops. The beautiful Mandesilla maceolciu seems to be 
1 of about the same hardiness as the old Eccremocarpus 
I satber, and may. therefore, be trusted against a south 
wall, and covered with some thatch from frost. I had 
many of the little wild Cope Pelargoniums on a protected 
; border, not one of which was hurt last winter; and 
I mixed with them were many sorts of our fashionable 
. florists' ones, every one of which was dead before 
| Christmas. So that improving the breeds of ge- 
I miliums does not harden their constitution, but the 



Speaking of geraniums in this lite height of the 
crossing season, let me urge on cress-breeders to try to 
get us a set of good bedding sorts, with very small 
leaves, and distinct colours. Pure whites and lilacs we 
are very much in want of, and tho large loppy leaves of 
the fancy sorts aro altogether unsuitable for bedding 
ones. Between one thing and another, I shall not bo 
able to cross much this season, but from what 1 have 
done I am quite satisfied of the possibility of originating 
a section for bedding with very small leaves, and large 
clear-coloured flowers The best new seedling of this 
season which I have seen, has clear white Bowers about 
the ei/o of those of Queen Victoria, and much after the 
same shape, but the largest of the loaves could be hid 
under a shilling ; but I did not learn if the plant is a 
perpetual summer bloomer like the Queen, but I boliovc 
it is. 1 have seen another seedling from tho fancy sorts, 
which takes aftertho habits of the florists' Pelargonium, 
of great beauty; the flower is quite round, the back 
petals of that deep shade peculiar to Ibrahim Pasha, a 
clear white eye, and the front petals light salmon. Jt 
is, therefore, beyond a doubt that the Pasha and Anaii 
are capable of imparting their shades tu the better forms 
of the old sorts, although at first every breeder thought 
this cross would bo worthless, seeing the clouded and 
spcckleii seedlings which the first two or throe crosses 
'■roup' o light I would recommend breeders to 
lisctu- -lis altogether, and employ Ibrahim Pasha 
"■*•»•' „ j always as the mother plant ; for there is not 
...h in the idea, that " breeding in and in " will 
■ .^..-.i-iito the offspring — not at least tho flowers; and if 
■"» le="eii could he rendered smaller tltat way, it would 
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GREENHOUSE AND "WINDOW 

GARDENING. | 

Begonias. — An amateur "having alittle greenhw* 
in which vines are cultivated, together with a oa> 
ccllaneous collection of plants, will be glad to know wHt 
Begonias may safely and successfully bo introduced.' 
To meet his ease, and thai of many more who wiib Is 
have as much variety as possible in their little gw*- 
houses, we shall make this inquiry the handle on which 
to suspend a few remarks upon the treatment thin bfut [ 
tiful family requires in such circumstances, merely pe- \ 
misiug that such was the treatment successfully pro- 1 
secuted hy ourselves, when destitute of a stove or chat-! 
house for plants, in which structures the Begonias mij I 
bo more easily cultivated, and bo rendered very oru-j 
mental during the winter months; while in the gran- 
house and vinery they can only be expected to show off I 



their 



ii tho si 






i and unique, 
which the; 
te side of the 



The genus was named in compliment to a French 
botanist. It consists chiefly of herbaceous and tuberoi* 
looted plants, and succulent stemmed under-sbrubs, witht 
few that have aclimbing character; Mr. Hartweg having 
found some that thus mounted the stem! 
twenty to thirty feet. The leaves are curio 
showing almost at a glance the family 
belong ; being obliquely cordate, owing to 
leaf at the base extending much farther than the other. 
In some, however, such as the hgdroeotylifolia, this ob- 
liquity is nearly lost, and the succulent foliage covering 
the surface of the pot looks nearly as round as the W 
of the common nasturtium. The flowers are produced 
in cyme-like spikelcts, and are frequently very beautiful. 
The male and female organs are in different flowers jiul 
similar to what is seen in the cucumber and meson. 
The whole family is chiefly found in the West Indies, 
East Indies, and South America. Few of them, there- 
fore, will flourish in a cool greenhouse, if kept there *H 
the season. A temporature as low as 3ri° for any length 
of time in winter, would kill them altogether; more 
especially if great care is not taken to keep them dry. 
Tho increased temperature in such houses, from the 
advance of the season, would not come sufficiently eorlj 
to start them into growth, so as to make fine flowering 
plnnts during the summer. If kept in a temperature of I 
45" during winter, and then started in allotted! in Much, 
similar to Achimenes, fine plants will be obtained for | 
blooming in such houses during summer. Hence, in ths : 
absence of a stove, a vinery, or a greenhouse, used M 
such is much better suited for their cultivation than 
a greenhouse. In tho wannest end of such a house, if 
oven under a stage, but near where the fire enters, and 
with the pots on their sides, or if standing protected 
from drip, a medium temperature of 4&°, and from 
that to Ofl", can easily be maintained, without detrhwnt 
to such plants as Geraniums, Calceolarios, EpaeM* 
&e., tho medium temperature for which would be none- 
what lower. In such a temperature there will be » 
danger of Btarting the vines, and the tuberous-rooted 
and succulent stemmed Begonia will be safe. Mm' 
kinds that have permanent, though not very suwolent 
stem* will even retain their leaves; though that is not* 
matter of much consequence. Whon a little extra he* 1 ■ 
is given to break tho vines, and again to set the (nut ! 
when in bloom, the Begonias will show signs of vitolitj : , 
and then should bo watered, receiving as much forownj 
as would be sufficient to prevent them being thorough'* 
dried ; and that is test done by surrounding the pl*p* 
with a damp substance, suchnsmoss, instead of applyj"* i 
the wotor directly to tho soil. Shortly after growth M» j 
commenced the plants should receive what pruning toff 
require ; and then, before long.be repotted, gettingridoj 
■•s much of the old soil as possible, and replacing it fl" 1 I 

■■*; and as soon us the plants will stand the sun gm^l 
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em tin open place, with ft little but not a thiok shading. 
is shading obtained from climber* in a warm grecn- 
iuso, or in such a house with vines not too thick on 
e roof, is just the tiling that suits tliem. If treated 
itli light rich soil, plenty of water, and a manure 
lution frequently, the plants will grow with great 
pidity, and soon reward you by masses of their pretty 
ossoms ; keeping on flowering generally until the cold 
.ghts of autumn, whoa you must bid them adieu for 
10 season. Before stowing them away in their winter 
iarters, try and sot thorn right in the sou for a few 
eeks, and refrain from watering, that the tissues may 
J consolidated. In a house kept from 45° to 50° 
iring the winter, some kinds will bloom freely all the 
inter, sucb as. obliqua ; but for the general collection 
m must be content with blooming them in summer, 
iless you have a plant stove. For the preparing for 
is summer's blooming of these plants, Achiinunes, 
loiinia, &c, nothing is better than a vinery, or a 
eenbouse used as such ; all that is necessary being a 
filtered spot, or rather a cold pit, to remove the hardier 
ants to when the temperature is increased. 
But now comes the difficulty. I have glanced at how 
e plants should be managed in such circumstances, 
id this I can do with confidence, but the instancing of 
e species most suitable is quite another thing; not 
cause these species require different treatment, farther 
an will be apparent from the character of the species 

a herbaceous plant, or a succulent under-shrcib, but 
•canso of the great difficulty of being sure of giving 
ch a name, that the collector may depend upon obtain- 
g the " Simon Pure " indicated ; for, either owing to 
e carelessness of botanists, or the ignorance and stu- 
dity of us cultivators, the whole genua seems a mass 

confusion; somo of the prettiest species receiving 
most as many names as the gardens in which they 
a found, while these names are either not to bo found 

catalogues, or are contradictory to the definitions there 
ven. For instance, there is a Begonia (and the only one 
have seen) grown in cottage windows, rather coarse 
oking, largo loaves, brownish green above, crimson 
.iued below, herbaceous, fleshy, tuberous rooted, and 
irdy enough to bear rather rough cottage treatment, as 
have seen it frequently there tor at least fifteen years 
1st ; and yet this old plant has I know not how many 
lines, being termed bieoht, divertifolia, heraclet/oUa, 
ulabilit, ditcolor, Evantiana, &c., the latter being, per- 
jps, the most current, only, according to the catalogues, 

shoidd have white flowers, while our favourite rough 
mtlcnian has pink ones ; and rough though he be, so 
nigh as to bo discarded by our fastidious friends who will 
it give house room to such a common thing, wo, nevcr- 
leless, place it here first in our list ; because when for- 
trded as wo have indicated, aud potted in equal por- 
ans of loam, leaf-mould, and rotten cow-dung, the plant 
ur feet in height, and the mass in the pot nearly as 
uoh in diameter, standing upon a stage, or in a vase 
>ovo rather than below the eye, with leaves like cab- 
iges, showing the purple of their under sides, and 
asses of the long pouunculed cymes of pink blossom 
inging over them, it then becomes an object so far 
Dm despicable, that ladies of refined taste have stood 
ifore it aud exclaimed, " Beautiful ! " 

2. B. nitida. — The name given in this neighbourhood 

oue of the very best of the group, with thick shining 
de green leaves, and beautiful large pink or flesh- 
loured flowers. This species in tbo catalogues is 
arked white. This is oue of the prettiest ornaments 
' a plant-stove in winter. Soil for this and tbo folio w- 
ig, equal portions of peat, leaf-mould, and half portions 
' sand and cow-dung. Plants kept in a conservatory 
■e just now showing bloom and 'breaking, but rather 
sky. Young plants forwarded in a vinery are in 



•i. B. obliqua. — l'ink ; not so showy as the lost, but 
hardier; flowered nil the winter in a conservatory ; tem- 
perature from 4U° to V>°, with a rise of 10° for sun heat 

4. B. maiiieata. — Palo pink ; very pretty. 

6. B.hijdrocotylifotia.— Rather pretty ; leavosorostud- 
ded over tho surface of the pot : they and the numerous 
flower-stems riso from thick tuberous short shoots. 

0. B. parvifolia (sometimes fioribunda and semper- 
Jlareiu). — White ; a littlo gem : for a limited space the 
best of all ; an evergreen shrub in the stove, deciduous 
under the treatment wo are speaking of; leaves small, as 
the name implies; flowers small, but in vast abundance. 
Plants that stood in tho back of a vinery, in a medium 
temperature of 10°, so woe-begone in their appearance 
that many would ask, what we kept Mich things for?— 
after being pruned, potted, and assisted by the increasing 
heat of the vinory, are now nice little bushes, 2 feet in 
height, and more in diameter; n dense moss of bloom, 
and with moderate care will continue so until tho month 
■of October. 

7. B. $imguinea. — Small white flowers ; the underside 
of the large loaves crimson ; little attractive except for 
tho leaves. 

H. B. aryyrusliyma.—Aho termed punctata and macu- 
lata, owing to tho white spots on the leaves, which are 
its only attraction ; the flowers being small uud white, 
and produced in no great profusion. 

0. B.fucluuiides. — Scarlet;oneoftho prettiest; flowers 
produced upon dependent twigs, making it resemble a 
fuchsia. Should, thoreforo, be growu with one or more 
upright stems ; does not like being cut down ; must ho 
kept iu the warmest possible place iu sucb eircum stances 
during tho winter, so as to preserve the stems entire. 
If the leaves are browned, or if evon many drop off, that 
is of littlo consequence, provided tho wood has been 
Itardetied by exposure to the sun in the autumn ; for 
shortly after growth commences the flowers will also 
begin to be produced. The plant, if well-grown, is always 
beautiful to look at, but as the flowers ore not produced 
in large panicles they must bo numerous to render tbo 
plant a floral attraction. 

10. B. coccinea (sometimes rubra). — Scarlet Tho 
flowors ore small, but produced iu largo panicles, and 
of such a vivid rich colour as to make it a desirable 
acquisition. It is rather tantalizing to tell our friendly 
amateur, that this will be one of the worst to manage iu 
his greenhouse vinery. In such circumstances 1 only 
succeeded once to my satisfaction. The plant was the 
growth of several years. In tho cud of summer it was 
kept close to the glass, and water was gradually with- 
held in autumn ; duriug the winter it had a temperature 
seldom below 45°, anil oltencr near Jilt 1 *. When tho 
viucs showed in tho spring, the flowers of the Begonia 
came with them, and continued for several months a 
mass of bloom. It is of little use cutting such a plant 
down, unless when gruwih is desirable, as, unlike such 
sorts us pareifolia, aud blaada, &c., which flower on tho 
year's wood, tho Coccinea chiefly blooms on tho wood, or 
rather the extreme points of it, formed during the pre- 
ceding season. 

11. B. blanda (also termed tueida). — A very pretty 
species, with shining loaves; may be treated as a her- i 
baceous plant ; has large white flowers, seldom grows | 
high, and should have been placed after 1'itrvtfolia. - 

We think that from this limited number a small col- I 
lectiou may easily be made. I havo already referred to I 
watering and soil, but forgot to say that Coccinea should 
have more peat than any of the others. All the kinds I 
aro easily propagated, either by divisions of the root or 
by cuttings, which should be dried at the base before ■ 
inserting them in sandy soil, and covering them with a j 
bell-glass. Many of tho species also produce seeds in I 
abundance, and these will bloom in the second year, aud i 
some of them the first season. R. Fish. 
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HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 



EXOTIC STOVE PLANTS. 



Propagation by Cutting). — The young tops of these 
plants will strike easily if put in sand, under a bell- 
glass in heat, and potted off as soon as rooted. Gesneras, 
Gloxinas, and otlier families of this order, will sooner 
mako blooming plants by the same method. If the out- 
tings are put in as early as March, they will flower well 
the same season, and succeed the old plants in bloom- 
ing: thus prolonging that season till late in tho autumn. 

By Division. — 'The roots of Ackimenes and some Glox- 
inias, that is the perennial roots, arc scaly. Each scale, 
if detuned and placed in pots of light earth, and slightly 
covered, will make nice plants, that will flower next year. 
We have occasionally divided the large bulbs or tubers 
of Gesneras and Gloxinias, exposing them a short time 
to dry up the wounds; but unless they havo grown in- 
conveniently large, or are very scarce, this practice is 
needless, as they increase so freely by cuttings. They 
may also be increased by leaves, cither whole or cut into 
small pieces, i'or new varieties this is an excellent 
method. The leaves, if put in whole, should be managed 
exactly like cuttings. If a bud be taken on' the stem 
with the leaf, that bud as soon as roots are formed will 
push forth ; but if no bud is taken off, the leaf will form 
a tuber at the bottom of the leaf stalk, and that tuber 
will send up young shoots in the spring. It isscurious 
circumstance, that a leaf should have, as it were, the 
power without a single bud to form a tuber ; nay, more 
curious still is the fact, that tho smallest portion of a leaf, 
provided there is a vessel in that portion, has the same 
power, though in a less degreo; and this is tho more 
remarkable when we consider the kind of leaf. It has 
abundance of sap in it, so much so, that it might be 
expected to rot almost instantly. No doubt life is pre- 
served by the leaf, or portion of a leaf, being placed in 
a situation where evaporation is prevented, that is under 
tho boll-glass. 

By Seeds. — To obtain new varieties seeds must be 
saved. This has been done already to a great extent, 
especially in the largo family of Gloxinia. Bright 
colours have been obtained, but tho great desideratum 
yot to bo achieved is to obtain fine form, substance, 
and magnitude. Tho properties of a good Ackimenes or 
Gloxinia should be : first, a good shape — that is, tho 
flower should bo quite round at tho mouth of the tube ; 
tho edge quite smooth, and not at all reflcxcd or turned 
back. Tho flower-stum ought to be stout — able 
port tho flower well up above tho foliage. It should 
support tho flower so as to show tho iusido marking 
spots, or shades. Tho flowers ought to bo produced 
numerously, so as to have, at least, six flowers open al 
once. Tho colours should be clear, distinct, and bright; 



lower part of tho flower, so as to be distinctly seen. 
Lastly, the flower should bo large and of a good sub- 
stance. All theso properties are pretty well exemplified 
in tho variety of Gloxinia raised at 1'inc Apple-place 
Nursery, named Gloxinia yrandti, and in tho variety of 
Achimunoa raised by somo continental florist, named 
Achimenet lomjijlora alia. 

Raising Varieties.— Excellentas these varieties ar 
havo no doubt the persevering industry and skill nc 
much in exercise amongst tho lovers of flowers will 
produce much finer varieties. Our amateur friends who 
have tinio and spaco cannot do better than amuse them' 
selves by raising seedlings of these charming ornamental 
'lowers. In order to increase the probability of obtain- 
ing superior varieties, the seed should be saved from the 
best flowers, such as possess the properties described 



abovo ; and if the pollen of one superior Variety be dustad 
Upon some other possessing some desirable property, 
either of colour, form, or sizo, tho object will ne mom 
certain to bo achieved. If tho anthers of the plant in- 
tended to bear the seed be removed before they shed 
thoir pollen, the produce will bo the more certain to ban 
the desirable properties of tho male parent. To prevent 
1 otlier insects carrying to another plant the pollra 



of inferior flowers, ci 



e operated upon with so 
fine gauze. All these precautions having been taken, 
nip off all otlier flowers on the plaut; allow no water 
to fall upon the seed-vessels, and place the plant nearlo 
the glass. When the seed is ripe tho seed-vessels wl 
hurst ; it must then be gathered, and dried gently, 
and put away in a dry drawer, in a room whew do 
frost con reach it About the middle of February 
will bo a good season to sow it. Prepare some dial 
low, wide, clean pots ; fill them half fall with 
sherds, place some sittings of peat upon them, and fill up 
the rest with a compost of loam, peat, and vory rotttn 
vegetable mould, in equal parts, adding one-sixth of due 
whito sand, mixing them well together. Make the sur- 
face smooth and even with a round, flat piece of wool 
Then sow the seeds thinly and equally on the surface, 
and sift through a very fine sieve the thinnest covering 
imaginable of tho compost upon them — the thickness 
of a wafer will be enough. Water them with the finest 
rose watering-pot, and place them in a warm stove near 
shading from very bright sunshine. The 
.__ _ .. .11 soon come up, and as soon as they can be 
(planted, prepare pots similar to the seed pots, and 
prick out the seedlings in them half an inch apart As 
soon as the leaves begin to touch each other, transplant 
thorn again singly into thumb-pots, one inch in diameter, 
in tho same compost, and replace them upon the shelf 
near the glass. Be careful in watering, as they are very 
apt to damp-oft* at this critical period. Prepare now a 
gentle hotbed of ono or two lights, or more, aceordiDg 
to tho quantity of seedlings ; and as soon as the heat it 
moderated, place upon the duug a thick covering of 
eoal-ashcs. By the time this is ready tho seedlings will 
require repotting into 3-jt-inch pots, well drained in the 
somo compost. Place them upon the coal-ashee thinly, 
so as to allow room for the next rotting. Great can 
must now be taken to shade them from the early sun in 
the morning, as the steam arising from tho hotbed will, 
during the night, have clothed the loaves with dew, and 
half an hour's bright sun would scald them. They 
should have a covering of mats during the night; and 
if the steam is very strong, tilt the lights behind with a 
thin pieco of wood, to allow it to escape during the 
night. Give air also during the day, but so as not to 
allow the cold winds to blow in over tho plants. As 
soon as the pots are moderately tilled with roots, repot 
them into ft-inch pots, in a rather richer compost, by 
adding a little more leaf-mould. Continue the state 
attention in regard to watering, giving air, and shading. 
In these pots they may be allowed to flower, which they 
will do about the month of July. Such as may prove 
deficient in all the good properties will servo admirably 
to flower during the lator months in the stove or green- 
house, and when tho bloom is over may be thrown 
away; but such as promise to be of first-roto excellent* 
should be kept in the frame a littlo longer : the removal 
of the commoner ones will givo them more room to 
expand their leaves, and will allow them to havo another 
shift into a little larger pots. 

Winter Management. — -Ml the kinds — whether 
Wished favourites or good new varieties — should, as soon 
as the blooming season is over, be placed 
where no water can reach thorn. Wo keep them very 
well under the stuges in tho stove, or in a warm green- 
house, where the thermometer never is allowed to fall 
lower than 10°. As soon as tho loaves turn quite yellow 
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tj should be cut off close to the tuber, taking care not 
injur*i it. la this state of rest they must be allowed 
remain till the season returns at which they were 
irted into growth the previous year. 
(To be continued.) 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
Carnations, Piooteeb, and Finks. — The two first in 
its, and the latter in beds, would be greatly benefited 
r a top-dressing of rich compost ; remove a portion of 
a old soil, and replace it with the fresh, taking care 
»t to disturb the root Now is a good season to thin 



i mcoteoa. Some of 
. _„ . rt of the latter may now be layered ; for by 
ling this thus early a good stocky plant is secured for 
■e rtent season. 

Ranunculuses will be greatly benefited now by a 
leutiful supply of water. If this is neglected just now 
te bloom will be indifferent. Every third watering, 
lis a portion of liquid manure amongst the water — it 
ill strengthen growth and heighten the colours con- 
iderably. T. Appleuy. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Asparagus. — The cutting of asparagus will uow he 
■rought nearly to a close, with the exception of those 
>bo nave old beds, and intend to destroy them ns soon 
a this season's cutting is expired, instead of allowing 
he plants to remain till next season'e forcing. To 
ecure abundance of fine heads next season, this is tho 
ime to give the beds every possible encouragement, by 
ho application of salt sown a little and often when 
bowery weather prevails. During dry hot weather, if 
t is considered necessary to apply water for tho assists 
ince of the plants, give liberal soakings of manure- water 
rith salt dissolved in it; it is by far the best method. 
Mulching and surface-stirring should bo also well Bl- 
ended to. The ground cleared of old asparagus and 
renched over is a famous situation for planting some of 
;he varieties of brocolh and borecoles, or a crop of late 
Mali/lowers. Sow at this season liberally of cauliflowers, 
tor obtaining abundance of plants for succession^ pro- 
iuction throughout autumn and winter. This being 
mo of the most delicious and useful of vegetables, we 
continue to plant it in every corner we have to spare 
from July to the middle of September, when we com 
nonce storing them in temporary-built sheds for the 
sinter's use. As soon as the head of the cauliflower 
ill owe itself, then, in the dry part of the day, the plants 



are pulled up by the roots and tied into bunches of from 
four to eight, and bung up to the roof of our sheds, 
where they keep very well, and are found very useful all 

Storinq Sheds. — To give an idea of such homo-made 
sheds, or Unhayi, as they are called in Devonshire, we 
save any kind of refuse, such as all kinds of evergreen 
prunings, bean-stalks, artichoke-stalks, asparagus-stems 
when cut in autumn, furze-hedge trimmings, &c, and 
these are dried, bound up into small faggots, with two 
withes, and Btored. Rough poles, saw-pit scantlings, 
or any kind of refuse wood are also stored until the 
time comes round when a shed is to be put up in some 
corner. A few old stems of trees also have been stored, 
or thick clumsy saw-pit slabs, for posts to form the shed 
with to the required size, and to support the roof; 
of the scantlings or poles are nailed to the outside of 
them, when fixed about three feet apart, and enough of 
those bundles are placed close together to fill up tho 
sides and ends, with the exception of the door-way, to 
make it close and warm. These bundles are either tied 
to the nailed scantlings, or other scantlings are nailed 
in on the other side of the bundles, which keep all in 
tight together. Tho best and closest of the bundles are 
selected for covering the roof, over which a thin thatch- 
ing of straw or reed is placed. A handy labourer and 

boy will, in a very short time, finish snugly ai * : 

of this kind. The floor of such a shed is a g 
tion for storing potatoes, carrots, parsnips, and turnips 
in sharp winter weather. In summer, such places are 
excellent for mushroom-culture. A flap-window is placed 
either in the side or at the ends, for admitting light and 
air ; and a snug, convenient, useful store is thus erected 
with but small cost. 

Shalots and Garlic should be tied up iu small 
bunches, harvested as soon as ready, and hung up in a 
shed or other open-roofed situation to dry gradually : 
and the ground they have grown on will oe found a 
excellent situation for sowing ea 
endive, lettuce, <&c., or for pricking o 
stuff. Between the earliest potatoes 
a crop of Savoys, or some other w 
sow iu succession ; thin those already up in due im 
and encourage the growth by oft repeated stirrings, 
attacked by tho fly, sow dry wood ashes over them early 
in the morning, and draw elder- boughs over them in tho 
heat of tho day. Collect horse, cow, sheep, or deer dang 
where convenient, and some good holding loam, and 
well incorporate them together for making a muskroom- 
bed, taking caro to put enough loam to modify the beat- 
ing of the dung, which is the most essential matter to 
attend to in mushroom-bed making, for a strong heat 
not only dries and parches up the materials, but destroys 
the spawn. James Barnes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



ECONOMIZING. 

By tlie aiithorris of" My Flower).' 
. remaek in the letter of a voiy interesting correspondent 
as struck me forcibly, as being exactly what I have so often 
:lt, and which is indeed a painful and embarrassing fact — ■ 
to pursue economiciil plan* well, one should have plenty of 
itmey, and time too, to set the machine going !" 

Now it may seem a contradiction or an absurdity to say, 
bat to economize well, we should have plenty of money; 
ad, perhaps, plenty may be an expression too strong for the 
•cession, but it is perfectly true that we must have tome. 



The parents of tliree children possessing five hundred per 
annum may live with economy upon three ; those who pos- 
sess three hundred per annum, may live upon two; but when 
they are so situated as to possess scarcely one hundred per 
annum, exclusive of house-rent, and that " a lottery, i 
dependent upon others," how aro they to trim and steer tl) 
little bark among tho rocks and shoals of a pitiless world t 
Not by economizing, but by renouncing. When we have a 
tolerable income, we can manage it with care and discretion; 
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we can choose the least expensive articles, and carry on our 
household affairs in the least expensive way ; but when our 
income is so very small, our only refuse is to give up every 
thing that "in he given up, and bring onrsehes into such a 
compass as not only lo feel that we ore not spending one 
unnecessary slnlliug, but that we are actually living within 
our means. IVhat can wo look forward to, when we know 
that wo arc, every year, exceeding our income, although it 
may be by u trifling sum ? That bill must be paid with next 
year's money, and consequently our next year's income will 
lie just ho much less than it was before. Tins miat be the 
case, if wo do not keep strictly within hounds, and if wo have 
no kind Manila to aid us in our difficulties; anil then, again, 
how can a delicate mind boar lo make itself a burden to oven 
the kindest friends ? Whan we are not doing our strictest, 
most self-denying iluty in this matter, we cannot Feci that wo 
nre submitting to the will of God, or receive without remorse 
the bounty of others. 

It will he my endeavour to olrtain, from somo of the best 
anil most experienced managers, such scales of expenditure 
lis will enable persons of small income to adapt their con- 
sumption tii their means in some degree ; but in those scales 
which I have hitherto examined I find, that in the case of a 
family with three children nu ««roan( is allowed when the 
income it less than MINI. 

Onoofour correspondents, in whom we feel » lively internal, 
possesses " nearly an acre of garden," for llio cultivation of 
which the services of a man are required, who is useful slsfi 
in other ways " connected with the house." As many other 
of our readers are very possibly Minuted in a similar manner, 
wo will rent lire to suggest a retrenchment, tlut may perhaps 
In; distasteful to the feelings, and at tint to the judgment, 
but which will, wo think, be found of soma decided benefit, 
if tho trial he made; it is, to give up tlio enjoyment of llio 
garden, — of tho kitchen -garden, at least; to let it, and dis- 
miss the man. At the lowest computation of wages the 
regular weekly payment will lie seven shillings, which by 
the year will amount to £21 ."is lOd ; out in most cases, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of towns, the wages are higher 
than these. 

The purchase of vegetables all the year round will not 
amount to more than one-half of this sum, and most pro- 
bnbly to much loss, when they are prudently and economically 
managed; anil thus a considerable sum in a small ineoine 
is at once obtained, besides the rent of the ground, which 
although it may not he much, is still something, and every- 
thing in such cases should bo considered. With " a good, 
superior " servant in tho house to overlook all things, a lioy 
or a Human might bo employed for a cotiplo of hours in tho 
morning to clean shoes, knives, Ac, and to perform the little 
morning offices' required, which would ho a far cheaper plan 
than that which is now pursued. 

A relative of our own has adopted the plan of giving Up 
the expense of a ;.'<ir,lon with complete success, even where 
tho labour of a mau is still required in tho managmcut of 
land. Jn this ease the reliof is felt; how much more, then, 
when the man can ho entirely dispensed with ? Fnla* a 
be mode to pay its own expenses, those of tho 
d to supply tin: family too, it is mi •nit-)t>h\q. and, 
re alluding to, should be resolutely 
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suggest to our most kind correspondent, that 
where il conveyance imii be hired tho pony and carriage 
might be resigned. " I'lensurablo excursions " with those 
wo love are indeed delightful, but they must not be indulged 
in at the expense of that which is right; and so serious an 
'"■il per week as a labourer's wages will make a striking 
...... i.,i, in tho yours account. 

ois .s'.iggestiu] i be seriously considered where so much 
L ....ids upon retrenchment. It is wonderful how many thin-* 

""""'"red " indispensable" until they lire given up ; and 

. . e ainoy.ed to lind how well and quietly we gn on 

'"•...il. mem, and how little we really miss thorn. This is 

'"•orotic])! remark, but one grounded upon actual expe- 

.....o; and we feel sure, that where a conscientious desire 

xists to conform to thoso circumstances which a Gracious 

■'other sees to bu good for us, and in which His Hand has 

'"cod us, all things wi' 1 be i—-niblfl and even easy to be done. 

L'hc host way to v f" -'form is to moke it at once, 

,iu ir-4 -"..oiiiiniy ' .. jnrselves to it; weshoUflnd 



the effort far less than we expected, and the cc 
great; whereon, if wo do anything by halves, w 

less inconvenienced, and tho result will bo in _. , 

There is, of course, always a degree of awkwardness on first 
beginning a now household system: it does not iramediitfl; 
work well; little alterations require to be made in thovariois 
parts, so as to tit them conveniently- to each other,— end this 
takes a little time and skill ; but it should on no occountle*! 
to vexation of spirit, or despair. All tilings will right (Item 
selves in time, where sound principle, firm resolve, and goon 
temper, grapple with the foe. Godly fear and trust will tub 
many rough places plain, and we need them both, in all fair 
fulness, aven in the tee ming quiet of our own hoiiies. A wife ' 
and mother may have little of the external world to enpe 
with, but she has lo " guide ihe house, anil give no otcibm 
to the adversary to tqieal; reproachfully ;" and this k in 
itself a mighty charge ; but it will not Is) beyond the poser 
of any one who takes " of tho water of life, /"reefy." 

Where a husband and wife combine cordially in their rflbrts 
to economize and renounce, all Awnn« means are in fair 
hands ; they have t.lieo only to seek and expect tho promistd 
Messing upon all who do the will of God. 



HOIISE-DRAINAGH. 

The llioino which is the object of this paper has only nf 
late years seriously engaged die attention of the Engnah 
public; the very subject is, in fact, unattractive and dis- 
tasteful, — oil discussion, therefore, upon tho vital evils ot iU 
neglect, has boen in consoquenco too much ovoided; it sis 
left entirely to the. architect, or the bricklayer ; and in fe« 
instances, till a very recent date, have their arrangements be- 
trayed either sufficient care or oven knowledge of the subject 
This state of things is tho more remarkable, from the obvious 
evil of bad drainage, to which in so many houses our senses 
must hear testimony, especially in the dwellings of ctowubI 
localities. It is hero that tho evil commonly exists in its 
most aggravated form ; but it is not confined to town*,— JtB 
mot with, in a inodilied degree, in country houses ud In 
cottages ; often in these the evil may not be so great u in 
suburban dwellings, but then the remedy is much easier— 
tho oscuse for inattention, if possible, less. In many of 
these n self-acting trap, or valve (which may lie bought tor i 
few pence), by preventing the passage of the gases of pifln 
1'iciioii, cures tho nuisance; in others, the re-laying oftho ppe- 
ibniii, originally placed without n sufficient fall, aceompkibej 
the desired object. These little modem improvements 
require, for their application, only a little common sense : 
they do not neod any considerable engineering skill, or 
material expense. Hut, if tho householder is in doubt is tn 
tho origin and cure of such a dangerous nuisance, as tint to 
which I have alluded, how readily can he now consult those 
who have in most towns now paid very considerable aUentku 
t.i the subject. . These tilings should make us all, indeed, 
promote, in every way in our power, the progress of saiiitan* 
improvement, of systematic house -drainage, and of tho con 
scuuont employment of workmen, well acquainted with (h» 
best principles and detail of their business. Let no o>* 
obwet to tliis on tlio score of any imaginary invasion of hi* 
independence, or interference with his right thus to ueglec' 
his own comfort and health, as well as to endanger thitef 
his neighbours and visitors. 

Such false mid injurious conclusions have thus Ktronglj 
boon alluded loin a lak' able Report of the Survey oullo**- 
drnimuie : — " [t is only when the overflowing cesspool, or the 
chokod-up drain, is no lonycr lie:imble, tlnit the miligati™ 
nf tho evil is forced upon him (by tho services of Uf 
scavenger). Anil from year to year is this unwelcome ™*' 
repealed. Nor is this all: yet more unwelcome visiWf»T 
sickness and disease- -force their way in by the some channel 
in spite of him ; and those am happy who escape the nw* 
unwelcome visitor of nil — death: too often prematurely H* 
moned to those scenes of neglect and apathy." 

Of the close connexion between disease and bad drainage ' 
there is abundant testimony. Dr.Soulhwood Smith observe* 
(Report of Vommimmrr* on Public Health, page 'I)-—'.' 1 ' 
appears that the streets, courts, altars, and houses, in wh«*j 
fever first breaks out, and in which it becomes most prevalent 
and fatal, are invariably those in the immediate neigbbW , 
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odof uncovered sewers, stagnant ditches and ponds, gutters 
rays tall of putrefying matter, and privies, the soil of which 
s openly exposed, and is seldom or never removed." And 

proceeds to remark (page 4) : — "The operation of these 
collar causes is steady, unceasing, and sure ; and the result 
the same as if limit/ or thirty thousand oj these people were 
ttuaily taken out of their wretched dwellings and put to death, 
e. actual fact being that they are allowed to remain in them 
id die. It has been stated, that the annual slaughter in 
ngland and Wales from preventable causes of typhus-fever, 
lieh attacks persons in the vigour of life, is doable the 
nount of what wjls sulfered by the allied armies ill the 
attle of Waterloo." " I particularize fever," he adds, in a 
ibsequent page of the Report, "because fever is the most 
ivious and the most rapidly fatal of tlio diseases arising 
Dm the neglect of sewage, ventilation, and cleanliness ; but 

would be a very inadequate view of the pernicious agency 
f the poison unceasingly generated in these filth; and neg- 
ated houses, to restrict it to the disease the most obviously 
reduced by iL Its indirect action is highly notions, though 
le evil is not so manifest. It is a matter of constant observa- 
on, that even when not present in suffloient intensity to pro- 
nee fever by disturbing the action of some organ, or some 
Et of organs, and thereby weakening the general system, 
lis poison acts as a powerful predisposing cause of some of 
le most common and fatal maladies to which the human 
ody is subject. For example, the deaths occasioned in this 
ountry by diseases of the digestive organs, by inflammation 
f the air passages and lungs, and by consumption, form by 
it the largest proportion of the annual mortality. Now, no 
■ne who lives long in or near a malarian district is ever for a 
ingle hour free from some disease of the digestive organs, 
hit disordered states of the digestive organs not only cou- 
titnte in themselves highly painful and even fatal maladies, 
■ut they lay the foundation of several other mortal diseases." 

It is hardly necessary to strengthen this testimony by any 
dditional evidence. T shall merely add, therefore, an extract 
mm the evidence of the excellent Dr. Arnoti, who, when 
peaking of the increasing progress of the typhus fever in 
ilssgow, observed I lleport, page 17 ) that the medical attend. 
bis stated, that " it wax the most severe amongst the labour- 
ig classes, even although the individuals were apparently 
jmewhat robust, if thiir habitations mere dark, damp, filthy, 
id untentilaletl ;" and he continues (page Till): — •' Our in- 
liiries gave us the conviction that the immediate and chief 
tose of many of the diseases which impair the bodily and 
ental health of Ilia people, and bring a considerable portion 
■cmatitrely to Ihe ;;raw,is the poison of ntmatpheri'- imparity, 
ising from the accumulation hi and around their dwellings 
'the decomposing substances used for food, and in their 
is ; and of the impurities given out from their own bodies.'' 

As relates to ho use -drainage, and the defects produced by 
I neglect upon the health of the inhabitants, the Commis- 
oners afford an impressive summary when they say {Ibid, 
igc l?l; — "The medical witnesses have brought before 
i facts in support of their strongly- urged and unanimous 
linion, that no population can be healthy which live amid 
:aspools, or upon a soil permeated by decomposing animal 
r vegetable refuse, giving off impurities to the air in their 
luses anil in the streets. They state the necessity of pre- 
snling all accumulations of stagnant refuse in or near 
oases ; and of substituting a system of house-drainage and 
eansing, aided by the introduction of better supplies of 
ater into the houses." 

Amid, then, all the ever-occurring objects which require the 
igilant attention of the housekoeper, let him place in the 
M class, the construction and preservation of a good system 
f inline-drainage! Such an effort, he may rest assured, in 
pile of the repulsive nature of some of its details, will be 
ewarded by not only a freedom from annoyance, but by the 
icreased comfort, and health of body and mind, of all those 
bo are the members of his family circle. 

C utubf.bt W. Johnson. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 

it now very plentiful, and should therefore be 



egg ! and even on tables where dainties are usually seen, the 

egg still holds a foremost place. I wish many more of my 
humble readers would keep poultry, and thus be enabled to 
have a change of diet, which is so satisfactory both to the 
palate and t he health. There are many ways of dressing eggs 
besides that of boiling them, though that method, from giving 
the least trouble, is the one usually adopted. There are, as 
I dare soy you have often heard, "two ways of doing every 
thing," and it is certainly the case in sending eggs on the 
table. What can look nicer or more tempting than a snow- 
white egg ; yet how often you see them discoloured, and look- 
ing anything but agreeable. To prevent this, if the eggs ore 
from your own hen-roost, pay great attention to the nests ; 
change the straw directly it becomes dirty ; this will generally 
secure your obtaining eggs clean and white ; should you how- 
ever happen to have any that are stained or discoloured, wash 
them in cold water before putting them into the saucepan. 
Unless this is done the stains will remain, and the conse- 
quence will be, that a most uninviting dish appears at your 
table. Perhaps, many of my readers wilt smile at my direc- 
tions as to egg boiling, and say they tliink themselves lucky 
to have an egg for breakfast without quarrelling with the way 
it is done ; but, remember, " if a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is worth doing well." 

Summer is the season of plenty, and consequently of 
cheapness, and the thrifty dame will take advantage of 
this, and provide such things for the sustenance of ' 
family as ore not to be had in the winter. If you have n 
eggs than you wish to consume, put them by till Christinas 
time. There ore several ways of keeping them fresh, but 
I never tasted them so good as when kept in lime-water, 
which is very easily made in the following way: — Break the 
lime into small pieces and pour over it some boiling water, 
stir it well, and when it is quite cold put the eggs into it. 
Be careful that the water quite covers t hem, and keep them in 
a cellar, or some cool place. I havo heard of eggs kept in 
this manner being as good at Christmas as when they were 
put in at Whitsuntide. I intend trying it this year; but I do 
not recollect the proportion of Umo to the water ; perhaps 
some of my readers could inform me f Bran is a very good 
receptacle for eggs ; great care must bo taken that it is quite 
dry, and the top layer must be llirec inches, at least, iu thick* 
ness, in order to exclude every breath of air. Another plan 
is to "smear" them with fresh hatter or lord. This is, 1 i 
believe, an effectual but a very troublesome operation. 

Poached eggs require a little more attention during the I 
dressing than the boiled egg does, but it well repays the 
trouble ; and a couple of poached eggs with a few potatoes 
will make an excellent dinner or supper for those who are 
unaccustomed "to fare sumptuously every day." A wide 
saucepan or stewpan is the best utensil for poaching eggs in. 
Put into it a quart of water, set it on the Are, then break each 
egg separately into caps, when the water boils let the egg 
drop gently into iL In three minutes the white will have 
settled round the yolk. Put a spoon or skimmer carefully 
under it, let it drain for a moment, and then place it on a 
piece of hot toast on some mashed potatoes. If the cottager 
is fortunate enough to possess a tbtoh of bacon and a couple 
of hens, he may provide himself a dinner " fit for a prince." 
Fried eggs and bacon is a most excellent dinner ; and when 
you remember that in many cases it only requires a littlo 
exertion, a little energy, to procure these, you are surprised on 
being told that nothing is tasted for dinner but vegetables or 
bread. Look how mony gardens are almost uncultivated— how 
many "bits of land" lying waste — which if dug and planted 
would enable you to keep a pig, and poultry; for poultry 
thrive and lay eggs as well (or nearly so) on a vegetablo 
iliet — if allowed at the same time tho '• run of the ro;id " — as 
they do when pampered and fed upon barley and oats- A 
little management, a little forethought, a little exertion, and 
perhaps a little self-denial, would make our cottage homes 
more cheerful and more peaceful. Surely the wife (at any 
rate) would think this an advantage I Even in a worldly 
point of view, how pleasant it would be to see tho husband 
returning after his day's work to assist his wife in cultivating 
their little garden, instead of loitering at the public-house, 
and returning late at night, cross and out-of-sorts with him- 
self, and every one about liira — and, in a spiritual view, how 
very superior ! For though temptations are around as, and 
evil thoughts abound amidst every occupation, every aceno, 
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yet how happy must that cottage home be whose owners arc 
employing their time in a profitable manner — remembering 
that God has given a talent to each, and with this command, 
" Occupy till 1 come ; " and though our Lord may appear to 
delay his coining, it is sure and certain ; and on his arrival 
we shall have to deliver up the accounts of all our time, our 
thoughts, our actions! Surely if our thoughts rested on 
this subject a little more our conduct would be widely dif- 
ferent I " By their fruits shall ye know them." — A Friend. 



THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S FETE. 

CHISWICK, June 8. 

The exhibition was better than an average one, and again 

showed what Bkill and industry can do when spurred by the 

kindly spirit of emulation. For the benefit of such of our 

readers as had not the opportunity of witnessing such a 

grand display of horticulture, and to record the names of the 

chief successful candidates, we shall give as brief a description 

the nature of the subject will allow. Wo shall, as usual, 

commence with that class of plants which were exhibited in 

i greatest stale of perfection, considering the difficult 

ture of their culture, and the great skill displayed to bring 

them to that state. 



EXOTIC ORCHIDS. 



Isr Prize to Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., 
Wandsworth. Though only a month has elapsed since we 
had the pleasure to notice Mr. M.'s collection of 20, yet on 
this occasion, from the rich stores at his command, ho pro- 
duced nearly 21) frosh plants, and all in perfection. We can 

1 ' notice a few of the best. 

■ndro/tiumfnrnwsum, a lovely pilot with 10 

ipeclaiilii, > splendid >p< 
-- — -ml of the apihea had 







2nd Prizr to Mr. Blake, gardener to J. Schroder, Esq., 
Stratford Green. This gentleman's orchids are evidently 
roving bat The collection exhibited this day was ex- 
cellent, the plants well grown, and in splendid bloom. 

Saccotaoimn gullalvm, a largo healthy plant, with eight freahly- 
bloomed spikes of a .-—>-.. .'.*... j._.. . . ._ ...:... . 



a large health; 



ariety,' 



Ih the I! 









of in lovely [SK-colouRd He 

3rd Prize to Mr. Williams, gardener to C. Warner, Esq., 
Hmldesden. Tliis was a veiy unusual position for this ex- 
cellent cultivator to be placed in, but his plants were not so 
;ood as usual, owing, as we were informed, to several of Ilia 
■est not being quite in bloom ; still, the following were 
'cellont ! — 

diontoglouum citrotmum; two ■»"-» i. Bran's errmroaa (the belt 
the genua) j nine very flnc spike, '-riders'*—— avrantiacum ; fir 
,.ikcs ol -.1.1 ...,-K:icc-cihl.juj^.l billon ■ irlog . ,owii i one a^ lb e v' 






a lane good plant. CrmMrfnm ra- 

...... , ..... n—i—jfc,, H 

bientO] 

thiiia a deairab It variety. SltnJutpea tigrina, with aeveral of lis strailtrr 
formed flowers. Acrittct a#« ; four good spikes. DntirMtK Of 
etmianum; fivcipikea. Arridei ostorahun ; ID spikee; n fine phut. 

3rd Prize to Mr. Dobson, gardener to E. Beck, Esq, 
Nurseryman, Isle worth : a collection of great merit. 

Aeridzs rriapum ; a noble plant ; one spike had all brarjeheo upon it 
' ' ■ spikes ipoo il. 






spike: 



id beautiful apeeiea : one spike d ata 
. E. eiOUiowri ; another aeunfol 



1st Prize to Mr. Carson, gardener to I. W. Farmer, Esq, 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey. The best plant in this well groan 
collection was 



tar-outrun i five-Ik 






with m 



i. CfprtftiM* 



2nd Prize to Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, 
Ealing Park. This collection oontainod that rare and deli- 
calely beautiful plant, the 

OntHium palchdlum ; aepala pale flesh, petala roay pink, lip large, ml 
apread out ; flesh colour at the base, with a large brownish fellow spot 

Wo noticed tho following also :— 

Tncjhon;/i(t(or-«/ia,alargeniaai,withnuincrouaflowtri.. A Slaitp* 
named ocutata, with two large black hlotchea on the column (we dtfikt 
this being 5. oculata). I*hafonopail grandiflora ; thine spikes, apk 



1st Prize to Mr. Bassett, gardener to R S. Holford, Esq, 
Weston Birt, It is impossible to convey to our readers w 
idea of the extreme beauty of his plant of Carnarulu p"- 
ptirra. It was 1 ft. high, and 9j ft. through, coreresT J * 1 
its truly elegant spikes of purple (towers. There were 
than 200 spikes in beautiful perfection upon it, 

1 H. Collyer, Esq, <** 



(To be continued.) 



NEW, RVtlE, AND CHOICE STOVE PLANTS. 
Messrs. Henderson, Pino Apple Place, London, have W>t 

us the following list and prices :— 

Achimenes Gheisbreghtii. A charming apeeiea, with s. 
orange scarlet Howers, having a whitish throat..... 8 « 

Achimoncs fimbriata. A finelargo bold Gloxinialike 
flower, white, deeply spotted, with yellow tliroat ; 
very distinct 3 1 

Achimenes Jayii. A pretty variety, very dwarf, abun- 
dant bloomer, colourrich violet purple 8 * 

Achimenes Jaurequi. Habit of A. longiflora, floe 
white flowers, with carmine eye, and a stripe of tho 
same colour extending half-way down each petal; 
very distinct. 

Achimenes Mountfordii — has bright scarlet (lowers 
like the old A. coccinea, but much superior • * 

Adenocalymna comosa. A fine climbing plant.... " 

jEclimea fulgens. Crimson and blue flowers, suc- 
ceeded by handsome fruit or need-vessels, of a flue , 
scarlet: lasts a long timo in beauty. '" 
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fulgens disoolor. Exactly like the preceding, 8. i 
that the under side of tbe leaves is of a fine 

purple 10 

ntlius speciosus. A Btout upright growing 
i, bearing on the end of each shoot a head of 
orange scarlet flowers, large and handsome, 

a long time in perfection. A most beautiful 

hat should he in every collection 3 

nthus longiflorus. A beautiful plant of mure 
( habit than the preceding, and darker 

•i\ flowers 3 

.nthus radicans. Desirable on account of its 
neat foliage, and deep red flowers : very 
B for suspending fruni the roof, lied up lo a 

moss or in a fancy basket 3 

.nthus miniatus. Hamtsome deep crimson 

i, produced most abundantly 3 

i staniinea. An extra tine plant, with largo 
inge, and bunches of splendid scarlet tubular 
, Like a Gesneria, suitable for growing on 
es of wood, in a basket, or in pots. Will lio 

tbo Orchid House, or in a moist stove 10 

la Schottii. A half climber of robust habit, 
i large, of a deep yellow striped with rich 

streaks in the throat 5 

la Paraensia. Like A. cathartics, but has 

larger flowers 7 

la grandidora. Buff yellow, suitable, for pot 

>, small foliage, and neat habit- 5 

Worsewiczii. Handsome foliage, with large 
n of orange vermillion flowers blooming very 

Ira auronliaca. Flowers in winter and early 
spring. It has dense spikes of bright scarlet 

flowers, which remain a long season in 

3 

ilatifolia. Vivid green foliage, with bright 
owers produced very profusely. Blooms nine 

s in the year. 2 

Waldcckii. A climbing plant of great beauty, 

rich green foliage and white flowers with 

centre, flowering all the summer S 

al bo -cocci uc a. Large almost round foliage, 
linnieiirti, scarlet and whito flowers: a very 

t desirable plant. 3 

cinnabarina. A new Bolivean species, re- 
ale for its large bright scarlet orange flowers, 
lower steins are of a rich crimson colour; 
>me foliage tinged with red at the edge : tho 

if all Begonias 10 

luxurious. Very handsome and graceful, 
caved foliage, with large corymbs of bluish 
dowers : tho stems both of the plant and 
ore of a beautiful purplish crimson. A very 

t variety or species 7 

fuulisiimlu*. A free flowering elegant species, 

liters like a fuchsia. 3 

Hoonii. Flowers large, bluish lilac, with a 
if ytllmv down the centre, leaves sea-green. . 3 
oolris discolor. A handsome plant of dwarf 
rith green and purple velvety foliage; petioles 
4ns of a carmine colour, flowers rich scarlet, 
uia floribundo. Very handsome and dwarf 
*-itli dark red coloured wood, producing large 

is of bluish and pink flowers 

mum aromatitum. The true cinnamon. 

Jives if eaten possess tbe flavour. 10 

drum liethnncana. Flowers rich scarletwitb 
pot, large branching panicles; a noble species 

drum Kiempferii. Scarlet flowers and large 

a showy species 5 

drum macrophyllum. White flowers on a 
jpright panicle ; foliage bright glossy green, 

rge. Handsome and distinct 7 

tm latifolinm. Fine foliage, with dense 

is of scarlet flowers S 

iriegatuni longifolium. Leaves long, drooping, 
:b.ly variegated, very ornamental It 



Cyrtooeras reflexus. A plant very nearly related to %. 
Hoya. Flowers waxy white and greenish yellow ; a 
free flowering useful plant. 3 

Cyrtolepia longifoliua. Neatlively green foliage, with 
large corymbs of pure white flowers 

Cyrtanlhera aurantioca. Fine green foliage, with 
bunches of rich orange flowers 7 

Dipladenia crassmoda. A beautiful climber ; flowers 
large bright rose with golden eye, foliage rich 
green ; should be in every collection D 

Eehites atro -purpurea. A neat climber, with deep 
chocolate flowers; very desirable S 

Eohitea nobilis. A half climber, with rich rosy pink 
flowers, which are produced iu succession for a 
long season 7 

Echites splendens. A beautiful climber, with beautiful 
large delicate rosy flowers. Will answer well either 
to plant out or grow in pots 3 

Eronthemnm albiflorum. A half shrubby plant, 
bearing panicles of snow while flowers 3 

Franciseoa confertifolia. New ; large flowers and very 
fragrant 7 

Fronciscea Augusta. Bluish lilac flowers, produced 
in large trusses : free flowerer 3 

Franciscea ladflora. Flowers lilac purple changing to 
white, very large and fragrant 3 

Gardenia Stanleyana. Flowers trumpet-shaped, ft to 
flinches long, creamy white, spotted with chocolate: 
a free flowering and noble species 3 

Gardenia Devoniana. Very fine, somewhat like the 
above, but of a dwarfer habit, with a large trumpet- 
shaped flower, white and fragrant. S 

Gardenia Fortuniona. Like G. Florida plena, but 
with flowers much larger, more double, and de- 
liriously fragrant 3 

Gesneria Merkii. Flowers rich scarlet crimson, pro 
duced freely even on young plants I a very excellent 
species 3 

Gesneria macrantha purpurea. A dwarf habit, free 
flowering, of the richest scarlet with a tinge of 
purple on tho lip 5 

Gesneria picta. New; a beautiful plant; orange 
scarlet flowers produced in winter and spring.. ... 3 

Gloxinia carmmata splendens. The best of all tho 
dark red varieties • • • • 3 

Gloxinia grandis. Beautiful and distinct colour, 
delicate creamy white, with a very dark rich crimson' 
throat, large size, and the finest form of all 
Gloxiuias A 

Gloxinio Fyfiana. Flowers perfect bells, standing up- 
right instead of hanging down, white tinged with 
blue and thickly spotted in the throat. Singular 
and distinct 3 

Gloxinia labiata- Something like G. grandis, but 
rather darker and not so large : a nice variety 3 

Gloxinia Professor-DecaJane. Pale red, and pure 
white throat fl 

Gloxinia Teuchlerii. A peculiar variegated and striped 
flower, scarlet and lilac intermingled 3 

Gloxinia Wortleyana. Flowers light blue, with whito 
throat delicately spotted with light purple; an 
elegant variety 3 

Gloxinia Passinghamii. Flower large, of the deepest 
purple and violet the best of all the dark varieties. 3 

Guzmannia tricolor. like a smooth-leaved variety of 
the pine-apple tribe, with a beautiful spiko of three- 
coloured flowers, quite a gem in its way 10 

Hindsia longiflora alba. A handsome variety, hearing 
clusters or corymbs of pure white flowers, like a 
Jasmine. Fragrant & 

Hindsia violaceo. Large pale violet blue flowers, rich 
green foliage '' 

Hoya Bella. This has been well described as " on 
Amethyst Bet in frosted silver;" a more lovely plant 
cannot be conceived. It is also delightfully fragrant 7 

Hoya imperialis. One of the most superb Btove 
climbers we have, with fine handsome foh'age and 
large chocolate and white flowers 7 

Henfreya scandens. A climber with rich dark green 
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foliage and spikes of white flowers, blooming early ; 
in the spring. ■ 

Ixora coccinea snperba. A flno Taricty, with fine 
orange scarlet blossoms, superior to the old fine 
species 

Iiora Griffith". Leaves Urge flowers borne in a com- 
pact oyme.rich yellow and orange ; a noble species. 

Iiora salicifolia. Elegant long foliage, with cymes of 
orange flowers 

Ixora Javaniea. Another handsome addition to this 
fine genus, with noble foliage and handsome pinkish 
orange flowers ■ ■ ■ 

Jasminum toseanum. A very double white Jasmine, 
tinged with pink : it has a delicate perfume equal to 
the orange •■■ 

Luculia gratisaima. Rosy pink flowers in heads like 
the Hydrangea ; very fragrant 

Luculia Pinceana. Pure white blooms of the most 
delicate perfume, changing to cream colour tinted 
with red 

Liebigia speciosa. Horhaceous and low-growing 
flowers, drooping; colour white blue and yellow.. 

Lycopodium ciesium arborea. A beautiful new plant 
introduced from Calcutta by H. B. Kerr, Esq., in 
184!).— Obtained a prize at the Chiswick Show. This 
is truly atroe l.ycopod; the leaves are much brighter 
coloured than L. ctesium, and it will grow to 10 or 
\i feet high : very ornamental : I 1 

Medinella Sieboldiana. A very handsome plant of 
dwarf habit, much neater in growth than M. speciosa, 
with largo heads of white and rose-coloured flowers. 

Medinella speciosa. A beautiful plant with large 
handsome foliage and fine spikes of pink flowers, 
succeeded by equally handsome bunches of purplish 
berries, which are very ornamental for a long time. 

Moussonia elegans. A fine Uesiicralike plant, with 
orange and scarlet flowers in hunches blooming in 



flower, of a nankee 

evergreen attaining the size of a little ti 
Nematanthus Morrelliana. The handsomest of the 

tribe, and a profuse bloomer ; colour rich crimson 

with spotted throat - 

Pavetut Borbomea. Leaves dark green, beautifully 

mottled with white: a very handsome plant 1.' 

Pharbitis ostrina. An elegant twining plant with 

purple flowers, suitable for pot culture t 

Physianthus auricomua. A climber with racemes of 

creamy white flowers, profusely produced and 

powerfully perfumed ! 

Portlandia grandiflora. A fine evergreen shrub, with 

large pare white Brugmansia-like flowers, which 

contrast well with the stout large rich green leaves. 

It is a very free bloomer and deliriously fragrant. . '2 
Puya Altensteinii. Flowers ivory-white, which isaue 

' f beautiful crimson sheath-like bracts 

Quassia amara. Graceful foliage, with a branching 

spike of red flowers 1' 

Rondeletia speciosa (var. majur). A great improve, 
n the species, having larger flowers of richer 



hue 



Roupellia grata (syu. Strophantus Sunleyana). 
Cream-coloured fruit, fine foliage, with very beauti- 
ful flowers 10 

Salpixautha coccinea. This plant has a beautiful 
habit, flno glossy bright green leaves; the flowers 
resemble an Epacris, being of a deep bright crim- 

Siphocampylos manetti folia. Compact close growing 
plant, with scarlet tube. shaped flowers, tipped with 
orange 3 

Siphooampylos microstoma rubra. Crimson flowers 
and handsome foliage 3 

Siphoeampylos glandulosus. Fine foliage, with flowers 
of a peculiar light purple beautiful colour 3 

Solandra ltBvis, Very large trumpet- shaped flowers, 
of a creamy while; a noble plant 7 



. 3 

Suftia chrysantha. A beautiful shrub; the flowers 
are of a rich feathery orange; very showy 10 

Thyrsaoanthns striatum. Rich foliage, with spike! 
of scarlet flowers S 

TillanJsia Zebrina (syn. Vrie/ia splendens). The 
leaves are elegantly marked in bands of chocolate 
colour; the flowers white, springing out of scarlet 
bracts 

Tillandsia Morrelliana. Handsome graceful foliage, 
the underneath side striped with powdery white, 
with a spike of flowers out of scarlet bracts of i 
deep azure blue. Decidedly the handsomest of the 



WILD FLOWERS OF JUNE. 

(Continued from pagt 105.; 
Bv the month of June the northern mountains of our 1 
are one universal glow of purple, with the bright blossom 
the common Heather (Callima rulyarii), which alike 
better known for its celebrity in the realms of poesy, than 
its use in supplying the more essential bodily wants of tt 
kind, is by no means useless in this respect: it forms 
thatch of many a mountain cottage, and the woody roots 
extensively used for fuel in mountanoua districts. ' 
botanist who has explored our native alpine Flora well kg 
that, 

" Of thil old Scotll'i hirdr mountaineer! 
Their rwric eouehei form, end there enjoy 
Sleep, which beneeth hii Ttrrat cmopy 

And there is another use still to which trjis noble plan 
ilie mountain is put to in Scotland, and a use, too, which i 
not show in a very favourable light the regard with widen 
natives view the pride of ihoir Uud, and its glorious seen 
we refer to the use to which the heather is applied in 
making of rough brooms for cleaning back courts and 
clay floors of lowly homes ; and, indeed, many a time hart 
admired the beauty of lualhtr-betomt in full bloom hat 
from door to door through the streets of Edinburgh, 
other Scotch towns, at a penny a piece. 

On the lower hills, and in situations leas lofty in elen 
than those which the heather prefers for its home, there 
shrubby plant higher in stature, and scarcely less loTel 
appearance when clothed with its gorgeous array of go 
flowers— we refer to the common Broom, the Cgtitia scop 
of De Candolle, "the lang yellow hroora " of the Seen 
bard, which is likewise applied to such practical purposi 
housewifery, as the sweeping of the kitchen floor, ant 
court yard. Nor is this its only use in rural districts; 
very powerfully purgative qualities of the young shoot* 
commend them to attention in rustic practice as a reran 
cases of dropsy, and the medical profession recognise 
plant for its properties. 

The cultivated fields will now be adorned with mat 
those annual plants denominated by the farmer the vile ] 
of the farm, but looked upon with a more tender eye I) 
admiring naturalist, whose enthusiastic admiration is 
checked by one thought of light crops, low markets, noi 
baneful influences of " free trade." Among these I 
flowers, first of all in our list comes the Cameliaa loiiw 
Common Gold of Pleasure, anent which we may mato 
farther remark, as " The ridiculously pompons Enf 
name seems a satire on the articles of which it is cotnpt 
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b yielding ncdjiing birt disappointment" Towards the middle 
r latter end of the mouth, the Corn Blue- bottle (Onfauna 
wanus) begins to show its ocerulean flowers. 



Lnd already harp (lie fields Assumed a premature fellow hue, 
ij the flowers of the 'Wild Radish (Raphamu ntphanittntm) 
jid the Wild Mustard {Biiiapa arvtmis)— one of the most 
rottblesome of field weeds. 

And eLupipf 

The AgroittmHta gitlmgo, or Com Cockle, is likewise a 
r«ry elegant field flower, and although not now so plentiful 
n our fields as it has heen in times gone by, jet it may still 
m found in tolerable abundance in some districts, although 
it is certainly a weed of the most intolerable kind, notwith- 
standing the beautiful flowers which it raises among the 
rising ears of corn. Its numerous Mack seeds prove highly 
detrimental to the grain, from which it is difficult to free 
them when the plant grows among the crops. It is said 
that the name, gilhago, in derived from the Celtic git. or gitk, 
the name of a peculiarly large and black seed. The white 
Campion, too, the Lychnis vtiptrtina of the scientific world, 
is a gay Sower in the Rummer fields ; and although a rare 
plant in some parts of the country, is of abundant occur- 
rence in others, and ranks as a farm pest. Its guy white 
flowers are not, however, confined to the fields, and in our 
evening walks along the lanes and hedgerows we are fre- 
quently greeted by its odour-breathing flowers — for it is only 
to the motet evening air that this plant gives out its fragrance. 
On dry nuuny hedge-banks and in hay-fields it often occurs 
in the greatest profusion ; but is, in every respect, an evening 
Sower; for besides giving out its odour to the evening air, 
he pare white flowers become very conspicuous in the dim 
wilight, when other flowers have either closed their petals 
nth the close of day, or are obscured from view in the 
■bsenoe of the bright sunshine, to which they owe much of 
lieir beanty. The lied Campion {Lychnis dioica) is consi- 
dered by some botanists to be only a variety of the white 
lowered plant, but chooses different situations for its growth 
han those preferred by the latter, being chiefly confined to 
lie woods. Bnt what of the remainder of the field pests ? 
fhere IS the numerous family of Crowfoots (Rananrvlui) 
mrsting into bloom and beanty, and some of which we 
■eferred to in our papors on the wild Sowers of May. Among 
he field species now in flower, may be mentioned the 
Upright Meadow Crowfoot (R. acris), which abounds in 
pastures and by the margins of fields ; the Creeping Crow- 
Toot (It. repens), readily known from its creeping shoots, and 
which is likewiso profusely scattered through the pastures 
and by the waysides; the bulbous Crowfoot (fl. bulbosia), 
often a frequenter of dry pastures and rooky places; and the 
Corn Crowfoot (R. arvmsit), the most deadly cuttle-poison 
in the family. In shady places, and especially in woods, the 
common Columbine (Aqniltgia vulgarit) will be found in the 
character of a wild flower; although its right to rank as such 
3 exceedingly problematical, seeing that it only occurs in 
'tuations where it is likely to have escaped from gardens, or 
«en planted. Nor have we aught to say in favour of Aqai 
>fin't exotic relatives — the Field Larkspur (DtlpMnimn 
s Wolf's Bane, or Honk's Hood 



(Acomhim vapelltu), both of whieh are now to be gathered in 
blossom, although not indigenous to OUT country. In waste 
places, and in dry corn-fields, embankments, Ac., the long 
prickly-headed Poppy (Papaeer argentine) and the common 
Bed Poppy (P. rheai) will be found scattering their evanes- 
cent petals upon the breeze ; and the Welsh Poppy ( Mteo. 
noprit CamtrxcB) will be observed more rarely in shady woods 
and by cascades, in various parts of England, Wales, and 
Scotland, although in the northern kingdom it only occur 
a naturalised plant. But we must draw our notes on 
wild flowers of the month to a close, although conscious that 
we have not enumerated half of the myriad gems that have 
opened their bright corollas to the sun-beams of joyous 



Would And bi> namma diyli jbt UH. 
And lean hilf-told thfl plrutog- till." 

G. Lawson, F.R.P.9., 4c. 



DOMESTIC MECHANISM. 

Water Fti.teb. — Procure a 1>ox made of zinc or wood, 
with water-tight joints, provided with supports or legs, and a 
pipe and crane at its lower extremity. Suspend in the inside 
of this a large flower-pot, or zinc receptacle ; if the latter, 
the bottom should be punctured with small holes, 
bottom of the inside receptacle should not be uean 
bottom of the outer box than two inches. In the inside of 
the flower-pot, or inner receptacle, place pieces of broken 
flint, clean tiles, or pebbles | above this, spread a layer of 
coarse clean sand ; then, above this, pieces of coarsely 
pounded charcoal, and finish with a layer of finely pulve ' " 
peat charcoal, or other charcoal will 
do as well. The water to be filtered 
passes through the successive layers 
of filtering material to the box be- 
low, and rising up therein, can be 
drawn ofF at pleasure; by regulating 
the flow of water into the inner recep- 
tacle by a crane on the pipe supplying 
it, any required degree of quickness 
may be obtained. The cut will suffi- 
ciently explain the construction. 

Kitchen Sumner Grate or Fire-box. — The fo 
contrivance has been adopted with considerable t 
both as regards the economization of fuel and the facility 
with which a fire is kindled in it. Make n circular case of 

Elate iron, If or 13 inches in diameter, and 8 or 10 inches 
igh — a larger according to fancy ; provide at the distance of 
.,..,,. , ■ it of 

!Ut 

spaces, so as to form a species of open bar-work. At 

top, but in the side opposite to this bar space, cut a square 

Hue, or chimney aperture, as shown by toe black s. 

the cut — to this a short length of pipe may be attached, say 

of 12 or 18 inches in length. A lid should be provided to 

cover the top, but so made as not to obstruct the aperture to 

the flue. A boiling pan or kettle may be made " "" ' 

the top, which will soon be boiled by the hei 

This box being placed on the empty grate, or on 

oven top, a little bit of stick will sc~ 

kindle the contained coats, and if the 

is put on the draught will be materially 

increased. We have used one which cost 

oue shilling, which burnt most capitally — 

boding water, roasting potatoes, Ac., and, j 

what was of considerable advantage, using j 

np the veriest refuse of the coal -cellar.— " 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

••• We nqncit tint no one will write t< 
Tm Cottasi DaiDiiu. It given them unjuitlnable trouble t 
eipenie ; and we alto requett our roaujutori vnirr no eircuxitat 
to reply to .uoh private communication.. 

it leut it bloonn freely in a light roiled open border .1 Wineneatcr with 

but certainly if planted out beneath a routh wall. Moving them in 
tpring hu made your plants of it look newly, for the bulb, produce n 
•try early, and these wen injured by lieing token up. Turn your pluu 
out of the poUiotoa worm border at once, without diaturhing them, and 
place a label by their lide. null know where they are, for they ait 
early, and may get injured by the apadc, or trowel, in putting in 

Blicbt on fjmrtHonai Plahtb (/enornmBi). — Your . 
"entered with blight, and nmt appearing a man of insect.," have been 

It promoted by the abundance of their food, and the more plant 
watered and iteamed, the greater the amount of nap which they 001 
which is the food of the blight or aphii. Fumigate your planti to 

lowing morning. ff toe blight ariaet from the aphis, thia will remov 

inwet mult be the thrlp. 

Roi-pih Vavi.* {A Pualtry Keeper).— Thin we have alwuytconsi, 
very nearly re*crnhling glandert in Ihc home, and if it it allowed to 1 
that iliac when there ia an ofTcniive diichnrge front thcnoitrilt and 

lallydiet. We auould like to know the effect of minute ton 



sulphate 



■d fro I 






the diteaie appear, teparute the 
keep it warm, very clean, and give it tepid wal 
two part* of powdered gcotinn, and one part bydriodate of pntaah j make 
it inlo a maat with D little lard, and give a pill at large 
night and rooming. If you try aulphate of ropper, inia 



Plo« 



■ Amatmri.— We hate to apologiae fur the delay 



IK the |. 



. Yo 



new garden it e.tremcly pretty and exceedingly well planned, and you! 

arrangement ii very nearly to our mind. We would place the Agcratun: 

in the Appetite comer bed, No. 9, to the Heliotrope bed, No. I, and plan 

the Cuphea in bed No. 91 at the Lobelia, ' '' 

vcrbenu belli. We would plant any othei 

Htandard Roact, with the blue Lobelia and tne ivy-icat ucrmnium, eiinc 

[pink or white, in the other diamond*, and train tome of the ahoott uj 



ioud lied under the hall 



you can n 


te tbc turf all rou 


d them, and place more good anil fin Ihi 


macs, without enlarging the 


aiici of the bedt. Wc can hardly believe 


that you 1 










be ettt and weat, wc would uae the rougl 


plate ivlm. 




ide, and liriti.h theel glass un the nortl 






ore light, and you will have no thndinf 


j.-rinrii'il- 


You have proved 




prtrpagati 








nnllniuirj 


truer).— The berry boren tent were erushci 




nrkt being loote. Two appear to he tbc lame of the wintc 




run OoTTAcrj <;* 




[!„• larva 




1'. it L.i LLiL|li'.-IMl>l.' ti. llflerillillC UlLlil tin 


moth a»p< 




ii" 'villi in-ir.' spe.rimem in n ^itrHij.T bov: ' 


mat ] 


ved Mm a Bill 




of Hirer > 


ehi after the hi tin 


of your been, you may rut a hole at the 


top i if the 


hivcandputonabor,orel a ..,or.i.i=lll,i,c;»ecTii.CorT*ei 




a, vol. II., page !(J 








season. The bent time for doing it wil 






the beet will then he all in the upper hive 


A. they »r 


at pretont, you v. 






from them. 




Piivih 


Tires Km. rlwAn 


wine (/.). — You ought to have placed 


another al 


all hive between th 


c one now on, nnd the parent hive, at toon 






> third ti 



c ntly ti! 






eethein, for their noli 

lot! of tlicuueen. With Underwood'.. Wanji I'li'trher, ji,u would he able 
to capture thotc about your hivea [ice idvertitemcnt on cover of Tn« 
liOTTAEl QaiDKHitii}. Trie "Manual for Cottager.." puhliahcd by 
ifr. Payne, Wat cxpreasly done to for gratuitous dittribution j and every 



B long.it 



.een [.ivc 



" the PJ 



I., page SB 



in be* management, let the cottager, read the pagei of TaaCtr- 






a good price, either it 
inn. we now ttTrernl kindly disposed 
it village, in the kingdom, who will take 



erNeiglilmirand Son, 
Mi and, by .0 doing, oh 
on on the loth of May, 



'urtnum and Maeon, Milton, or 
iin for them tbc beat price. I'm 
sbmild have bad another placed 



per'l Manual." page. 35 and 97, were Mat him by Mr. 
dit not but, if applied to, Mr. Payne would have rout 
I tine corera are manufactured by Keana. Dtnne and 
1-row, St. Luke'a, London. Hivct do equally wdl 
without a abed ; If you prefer a thed youra it certainly one of the out 



made for ; 



trad. 



«Tia (II. .«.;.— One gallon of aoot to ten gallon, of water. 

i aay, "the colour of dark sherry," without being too strong. 
iiiiaeid talt. extracted from the aoot by the enter are the chief 



ttemt either to produce alde-lhtnta, or tbt tet to 
er of which fre.li production, an bindranect to the 
large tiie of the tuber*. Nipping.nff the flowen 



P. Jf. W. and T. o 



Your other 


find are destroyed by dusting over them and the bushes 
th white hellebore powder. We apply it by tne aid of a 
k'a dredging box. You may get thit powder of any chemlai ; 

n purpose he ought to let you have a pound for a shilling, 
oucationi ahull he answered neat week. 


3S AIL. 

from your 
wall on you 


T. 0. U.). — You may keep thete frot 
ncighl-our'i ivy, by having a hair 


rope stretched 


the wall 



would be tale strewed In a ■ 



limen in flower, and protected by a boi. (B. V.\ — 
given to you at "Mexican Hex," la, we think, that oj 
n. {Fanny H. )— Your plant it AtulHom irrtafwM. 
■ (.1. .S'ltWrilrvl... Thi., at well (I Jfo.rt.rf,. 
; when planted out in the border beneath * warm 






7*«C.— Thit "planted latt November throi 
Tas-watg Stock> (»«).— For bloomii 



nuat bed out atrnng plants ■ 
l. Hendcraon, Pint Apple 



roia FaODOciKG TtiBiaa un hot Sum. tltU).— When thi 

use, prevented developing themselves into sterna, a wUe proriaior 
rcatnr for the preservation of the tpeciet cnahla the parent act tr 
give birth to numcrom young tul*rt. 

VmtBISA VlIOIA IC. O.).— To 
old Scarlet Variegited Omnium in : 
of the Verbena in March. Apply 
Place. 

BncoMA M« .4/Mfei.r).— Will.ee that his inquiry hat ben attended lo. 
llE.LTiis ^Margaret).— The Heath, done flowering should be (at down 

mi article on the KparrU buely pnUWted by us. Sometnr«| eUe wlC 
probably appear upon tbc Heath before long. 

>pot on the leaf, unlet*, it wot burned by a lent formed In the f laaa j and 
it docs not present th.t nppearanee, Yuu did not use the Hit Hap 
lather too hot. for if you did, the eilget of the leaf might nftefwardt 
preient the ■caldcd- like appearance. Union the plant i. a large one, and 



■nIH.yoi 



would e. 



GI, Winchester Hlgh-ttreet, 
and Pnbluhed byWlt. 



t 2T.3 
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JUNE V— JULY 3, IBM. 



T. (W— Sl°. 

T. W-i7°. 

t! jf—ar'. 



\W Q. Victobi* ca»oifiTio», IMS- Wup Beetle 

IS «t. Prrii. Water Chiekweed flowara. 

Bon lis Bun. apt. Thm.tt. Greatf Hurae-fly ace 

lit 11 Orange, LiljAavai- 

(Th lVl»lt.B.V.»I. Orf.Ael. CuB.Cmn. Hoohl ... 

,1W 'iDo f Dnvt beg in. , . [on thei r neat. T. yf-OC. W. Bain. W 17 ' IB ■ 33 , 3 to 

r in not alone by bring goidei upon the road which lendi to eternal life I of theeffbrta and lnboura which earned juatly the popular title beatowed 
t tiie clergy of oar lead are aider, of out happtiteaa. If this were ■ upon him, for we Diuet pKrttcnlaria hi" net* for the advancement of the 
m% place, wo could tell from an experience of twenty Imn of village art whieu eapecially entitle him to notice in our pagea- Ho ungrudging 
tnyminor, yet Important, rircunalnneee. the miniateia of , of cipenw »uk for the 

entre. from which are diffused, from day to day and from year to 

' ' n and amenities of society . Nor ii this an 

aaone from them only in modern timet : 

, .... ._. ihaa been a fixed aouree of teligiom inatruc- 

it baa invnrinbly been alao the totirce of genera] improvement in the 



pel, with tor 
ic growing iir 






rd waa their Christianity, ret they were I 
ea, and etorehouaoa of the knowledge ar 



erica. Rocorda of their trnerarda, orehaida, and flower- gurdcn. .till 

tbout any fellowahip in their ricea. 

Hum CoairTOM, Biabop of London, ia one of thoee character! on 

lieh no one can dwell without gratification; for tn no period of life nut 

,1. did be never fail in the — *- -"- : - ' ■■ ' ■ 

.J* from .triving to effect .--., ,.. 

in born in ]r)3J, the yoonge.1 am of the 
d inherited the rouragtsoui ijiirii of hia 
lilat fighting for Charlee I. He wu but i 

Edge Hill waa fought, and waa, for the a.„ „. -wuj. m .uc ™ju 
mp during that blood-ataioed day. After the Reiteration, he accepted 
eornetcy in a regiment of horae, but aoon gave up the profeaaioo of anna 
td waa ordained a miniater of the church. Here he rapidly obtained 
1, and, anally, in IS7A, became Hiahop of J*ndon. He waa 
" ' --..— "_. „ Biahop,'' during (hat era of the 



Ic good within hia power. He 
pond Earl of Northampton, 

n yean old when the battle 



,m ill. church. Weal 



ungrudging 

rendered them remarkable not only for nicrUence of cultivation, but for 

To hia taite for horticulture waa unite 
among the elevated in rank of those d 

ratubliahed the Brampton Nnraery— (he beat of ita' period. The Hiahop 

and not only delighted in encouraging their cultivation, but alao that of 
kitchen-garden plant!. He waa particularly fond of the Kidney bean, 
and introduced many of Ita varictiea. Every department wai under ilia 
own general anperintendenee ; and having eapeciaily directed hia attention 

*<re .it.[-«i*d. t**-.n »ee e>*al-l'-< " . -.ilu'.aa* .a t'« »r*r. r>.H-ta a-afi. 

without protection. l>eath waa acnt not to him until he had paarcd hia 1 

eightieth year : and when he waa thui releaacd from hia labour! on the 7th I 
of July. 1711, he left behind him the reputation of being one of the few 

who, whatever part they have to till, alwaya act correctly. It it quite : 

found in hia contemporary literature, but they are attack! all to lie traced ' 

rune worthy comment which me made upon one Libeller : ,l I am glad of 
hia attack upon me, for he boa given me an opportunity of Betting ynu a 

Mit no no lout or tub Win. — At Chiawick, (he average highc.t and 
loweit temperatures of theae daya, from obaervationa during the loa( 

IF BAROMETER— RAIN IN INCURS. j 
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Karth Woim iLuiiiftrvvit temilrii), 
general, he poaaeaaca leaa knowledge, 
mint intemtin* facta in ita hittory. 

tody being fori by the tpinea, of which there' art fnu. paira on each 
■egment (aM 1 m anneaei drawing), the hinder parta are then drawn 
'orwrada by a ahorlening of the body . TMl awelliout the fort tegmenta, and 
Tiircibly dilalca the paaalgf into which the head hai been already thruat. 
fhe apinca wpon the hhuler ring, then take a firm hold upon the walla of 
.he hole into which Ihry liavc nilnmn, and I hr effort u again related 

iut only the"fore half will continue to live. This formn a new tail, and 
■oan ahotra but few aigna of injury. If the dinnon he made near the 
lead, the body remain, alive, and will ' •— J *■■■'" '■' k ' 



re lave ajl.ocated the I 



creaturea are, by giviup kind of 0111! re- till ngc In the hind, pn'.f.,; 
the LF.ni.- hxp.cuinj.- 1jc1.iv, that iln- upm'e and On- In-.c clln-l on thcau 

by drawing leave, and other deriving matter, into the earth, ret they 
areaad tormentor, to the gardrner, and ocroainn. in -1,1 jic aUHtHma, the 
lota of more young plant, than cvrn 'he .lu*.'. Ijy ilmwiriH in their leavea, 

eacitc our ire, wc must .till remember the nightly labour, and caten.ivr 

produced by the digeative procca of the worm-, ivhicli faltr inlo ilirir io- 

ia. been enverrd. in 
cd otaurfoceearth averaging thirti-en 
'fogy), a, the perfect worm 1 ft. thr 
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A urgent decision in a Common Law trial has roused tho 
fears of more than ono of our readors, who either have 
beon using, or are wishing to uso, tlio saw and tlio 
pruning knifo pretty freely in tlioir gardens. One gen- 
tleman (B. F., of O.) asks, " May I not lop oil' a large 
branch from a lime which totally obstructs tho view 
from my library window?" And tho reply we now 
make to him wc make to all who inquire of us how far 
they may venture ia lop their landlord's trees, Atk of 
him permission before you comments operations. 

Tho facts of the trial in question are briefly these : — A 
gentleman occupying a house, which has a small garden 
before it, in St- John's Wood, lopped so extensively an 
Acacia, a Birch, a Laburnum, and a Weeping Willow, 
for the purpose of obtaining a view of the high road, 
that his landlord estimated the depreciation of his pro- 
perty to bo one-fourth of its rental of £'i per week. The 
tenant maintained that he had made the trees hand- 
somer; hut the jury gave the landlord £30 damages, 
and beyond all doubt they were right in their decision. 
Very few persons would consider a residence improved 
by having it exposed to view from tho high road ; but 
if it wore otherwise, no man either according to law or 
to reason (and they are not always synonymous) has a 
right to make any permanent or long-enduriug altera- 
tions of another's property, without first obtaining his 
consent 

Tho law has ever been scrupulously and wisely pro- 
tective of everything growing in our gardens and 
orchards ; for, were it otherwise, every such inclosure 
might bo ravaged by the mattock and saw of any tenant, 
however brutally insensible to vegetable beauty. As long 
ago as the time of Sir Edward Coke — for even then his 
contemporary. Lord Bacon, had acknowledged " garden- 
ing as the purest of earthly pleasures" — it was determined 
that a tenant is liable to be sued for waste, if he cuts 
down any fruit trees in the garden or orchard he holds ; 
and a similar decision has been iu cases where trees of 
any kind have been cut down which afforded a defence 
or shelter to the house. 

Many persons seem to think, and most erroneous is 
such an opinion, that they may plant and uproot in the 
garden they rent without any other control than the 
dictates of their own fancy. Now wo have already seen 
that tenants have no such right relative to tlio trees 
they find planted at the time they enter upou the pre- 
mises. But. tho law wisely goes further than this, and 
says that tenants, not being nurserymen, shall not 
remove any plant, even which they themselvos have 
inserted in tho soil they hold, if, by so doing, they de- 
preciate its value; and wo will quote as an instaneo the 
case in which a Mrs. Maekie, having planted a largo 
1 quantity of box edging, attempted to have it removed 
when her tenancy of the garden expired. Her counsel 
in arguing that she was entitled to remove the bos said, 
"Tho question is whether any damage results to the 
freehold? Could not a tenant removo flowers which he 
had planted in tho ground?" To which three judges 
thus replied :— " Mr. Juttice LittUdale.— No. GUtif Jus- 
tice Denman.—A. border of box is intended to be perma- 



nent. Mr. Justice Park. — It might as well be contai 
that a tenant could tako up hedges." 

Now this, again, is not only law but good reason, 
a tenant cuts out tho soil into borders and beds, edging 
these with box, this edging can by no possibility be 
removed without disfiguring the garden, and depreciatia; 
the rentable value of tho property. It is doubthl II 
whether tho dictum of Mr. Justice Littledale is to be II 
taken aa literally ruling that a tonant has no right to I 
remove any flower that lie has planted in the sou bo 
rents. Wo think this doubtful, because, as Lord 
Kenyon observed in another coso, "In modem times I 
the leaning has always been in favour of the tenant, in 
support of the interests of trade, which is become the 
pillar of tho state. What tonant will lay out his monej | 
iu costly improvements of tho land, if he must loirs j 
everything behind him which can be said to be anneicd 
to it?" 

Tho rule established by all tho decisions seems to be, 
that the tenant has no right to remove, or to alter ex- 
tensively, the trees and plants he finds upon the land ; 
and that having once planted trees, shrubs, or other 
plants, he has no right to remove them, if by so doing 
ho depreciates the value of the property. Thus in 
another cose Lord Ellenborough ruled that an action 
would he against the tenant of a garden for ploughing 
up strawberry beds, although it may be usual for the in- 
coming tenant to pay the out-going an appraised value, 
and the tenant who ploughed up the strawberry beds 
may have paid the former occupier accordingly. 

Wc have endeavoured to explain, and to offer as a 
warning to our readers, the law relative to such cases; 
but, to avoid litigation, it Is always much the wisest 
course to have an agreement in writing, signed by On 
latullord, giving the tenant permission to remove plants, 
Ae., which he may have inserted during his tenure of 
the property. 



On the tenth of this month the friends of the cultivators 
of the soil had to deplore the death of Mr. James Smith 
of Deanston, a man who in variouB public efforts had 
rendered no mean service to agriculture; and his labours 
to benefit mankind were not confined to the enrichment 
of the soil ; he struggled, and successfully too, to remove 
from ill- cultivated lands their stagnant water; and vet 
he was equally energetic in his attempts to promote tb° 
cause of sowage irrigation. He well know how intimstel? 
connected with an increased attention to the health of 
the animal world, is the application of tho results of 
better house drainage, and more copious supplies of 
water to the enrichment of tho soil. Ho was born it 
Glasgow, on tho 3rd of January, 1T80 ; and was, there- 
fore, in tlio (I2ud year of his ago. 

His career, thus briefly sketched in the North BritiA 
Mail, is full of interest to every one who regards, even 
with only moderate attention; the good objects to whith 
we have alludod : — 

" His death took place at Kingencleuch, the residence 
of a cousin of Mr. Smith, near Mauchline, in Ayrshire, 
where he was staying for a temporary period. Although 
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8 infirmity attendant 011 advancing years had been for 
me time creeping gradually upon Mm, lie had con- 
lued to maintain his usual health, and on Sunday 
glit went to bed apparency not the least indisposed. 
est morning, when called by his servant, it was found 
at during the night, his sudden and unexpected 
«ease had taken place. At first it was ascribed to 
(ojilexy, but as there were none of the usual evidences 
confirm the supposition, it is presumed that the 
■osimate cause of death was over-exhaustion, the 
suit, perhaps, of a long journey of some thirty or forty 
ilea, which Mr. Smith had undertaken on the previous 
tturday. Mr. Smith has been most generally km 
r his improvements in agriculture, and his experiments 
subsoil ploughing, thorough draining, the application 
sewage manure, tho manufacture of tile-drains, Ac. 
at, as a civil engineer, his name in scientific circles is 
so most favourably known. Of the originality of 
aign, and the powers of mind, which he so displayed 
the prosecution of this favourite pursuit, sufficient 
ulenco is afforded in tho construction of tho celebrated 
iter-wheel of such largo dimensions at the Shaws 
ater cotton-mill, Greenock, and of a floating-bridge at 
irgunnock, ou the Carso of Stirling. That he was also 
Messed in a marked degree of that per/ervidum in- 
nimii which hy some is placed among the national 
aracteri sties, has been exemplified by the invention of 
rious agricultural implements, and other mechanical 
ntrivances in connection with cotton-spinning, &c., 
hibiting a singular amount of ingenuity. As further 
ustrative of this, and also as proof of tho fact that 
1 to the last his vigorous intellect continued unimpared, 
may be mentioned that at the time of his death he 
is taking out a patent for a " sheep dip," of a now 
mposition, and intended to supersede tho system of 
Larring" at present in use. This is a subject to 
lich Mr. Smith had lately devoted much attention ; 
td it was no doubt the cause of much satisfaction to 
m to find, from experiments made a short time ago on 
e estates of his Grace the Duke of Montrose, that his 
vention even more than surpassed the anticipations 
at had been formed of it, in accomplishing the end in 
iw; and we have no doubt that this discovery, when 
troduced, will he duly appreciated by that portion of 
3 community for whose benefit it was contrived. Mr. 
litli was a member of the Glasgow Philosophical 
eiety, to whoso Transactions he contributed several 
portant scientific papers. He had been latterly on- 
godin reporting to the Hoard of Health on tho sanitary 
Edition of different districts in England." 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

S-nuwnEnitiEs. — These are now ripening, and where 
louring has not already commenced free appli- 
tions of water will he of immense benefit, unless 



■eady commenced, and tho crops appear somewhat 
Ulty, and many are wanted for preserving purposes, 
is better to sacrifico a little in point of flavour titan to 



rim short iu quantity. Of course, a portion may be re- 
served for tho purposes of tho dessert. 

As connected witli this matter, the superiority of soils 
of some depth over those which are shallow, becomes 
manifest. Every inch extra in depth may be considered 
as enabling the plant to endure several days more of 
drought; and this applies not only to the strawberry, 
but to almost every crop both in the garden and the 

It is hoped that the readers of The Cottage Gar- 
dekek have taken the precaution of putting some straw 
or other material beneath their plants, to preserve thorn 
clean. We generally uso clean new wheat straw; 
Borne persons use the short grass from the lawn, hut 
this is not to be recommended, aa in the event of 
a rainy July — which in tho average of seasons perhaps 
is to he expected — the grass harbours myriads of slugs, 
as also wire-worms, which in some districts are ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial to tho crop. We do not see why 
ordinary slates, such as those rejected from old roofs, 
should not be procured and laid by for tho veiy purpose. 
Those would be of an imperishable nature, and if the 
operator in placing them carried a basket of stones, or 
broken brick, and placed one beneath each corner of 
the slate next the plant, tho surface of the slate would 
present an incline, from which moisture would at all 
times readily escape. ■:■ Mr. Roberts's tiles, which we 
see advertised, are no doubt good things, hut too ex- 
pensive to be within reach of tho million. We would 
rather direct attention to ordinary materials within reach 
of everybody. 

Much attention should bo paid to protect tho ripening 
fruit from birds and mice. In this part of the country 
(Oulton Park), so numerous are the blackbirds and 
thrushes, that we are obliged to gather every one we 
can lay hands on each afternoon, especially when they 
first begin to ripen, for the birds will be at them soon 
after three o'clock every morning, and take all that 
aro about half ripe. This is sad work, hut where a 
considerable extent is grown (and we have a quarter of 
an acre) it is impossible to cover with nets. Such, how- 
ever, are used-up for preserving purposes; and those for 
the table aro planted near to the houses, or other situa- 
tions where there is a continual movement going on, and 
whither tho birds seldom resort. 

Tho Elton and Alpine strawberries, for late purposes, 
should at this period receive liberal waterings; and all 
runners should be trimmed clean away from the Alpines 
after this period. Indeed, all runners not required for 
planting should be kept trimmed away from all the 
kinds, at aU times, for they doubtless rob both the 
plant and tho soil, and tend to produce confusion as 
well as intercept the light from the mother plants; tho 
latter is the most injurious robbery of all; for if the 
runners are cleared away, tho exterior leaves of the 
parent plants drop, and the whole of the foliage slightly 
descends in sucoession; and by this means the crown 



the interior leaves are huddled together, 
and abortive or weak blossoms are the sure result. 

We do hope that none of our readers will resort to tho 
barbarous practice of catting off ihe leave* of their 
strawberries in the end of summer; a moro absurd 
practice does not exist, condemned at once by every 
principle of physiological science, and by long practice. 
Because, forsooth, crops have been produced in spite of 
this practice, persons of hasty conclusions have taken 
a fancy that tho practice is good. In doing so, not only 
is one portion of those valuablo secretions which give 
plumpness to the bud and complete the organization of 
the future blossom cut away, but the protection of the 
half decayed foliage, which nature has wisely ordained 

* WeuKililcj obtbcItbi but put tbtm flit upon the ■urftc*.— Ep. C. Q. 
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iih a shelter in northern climes, is at one fell 6woop de- 
stroyed, and tlm hitherto protected bud lilaeod entirely 
at the lender mercies of the northern blast, and the 
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I last wrote I have boen Bight-seeing in ai 

withering frosts of n long period of extreme low tern around JiOiidon, whero competition, in almost eterj. 

perature, tiling one can think of, runs higher than on any other 

We have little doubt that a part of the failures so part of the globe of equal extent, — from a cabbage to 

often complained of with regard to the Britith Queen, is a pine-apple, and from the sowing of a seed to (he bat 

attributable to this very error. The labourer, or jobbing stage of the ripening of the second generation thereof 

gardener, of the suburban villa, is anxious at the end All is done there under the stimulus of competition, m 

of summer, or whon the leaves have Mien, to make a that instead of being a nation of shopkeepers, u Kipc- 

general cleaning: a very commendable course to be sure. Icon asserted long ago, wo are rather a nation of pr- 

Now it so happens, that half decayed strawberry leaves donors — from Her Most Gracious Majesty downwiri, 

do not carry a very fresh appearance, albeit so useful as " in country and in town." But country-people, ud 

protectors. Away, then, goes the clothiug of the poor especially country-gardeners, should " go up to town," it 

strawberries in the general clearance ; no distinction is least onoe a year, to see somo of the wonders produced 

made between the proper removal of dead and useless by all this competition ; to meet old friends, and mike 

asparagus stems ana the usoful strawberry leaves. Look new ones; to exchange notes and ideas, and torubofftht 

at all our best gardeners, and see what care they take rust and prejudices which are almost inseparable from* 

over their strawberry pots for forcing. Surely they do private country life. There is a class of gardeners, rod 

not take all this trouble for nothing? of others, commonly called "the strong-headed," ud 

Pkacfirs and Nectarines.— The disbudding, accord- t ,,ev "f all people in the country should be advised to 

iug to former advice, having been duly carried out, the K" nna »» the New Houses of Parliament and London 

fruits will now he in that stago tonnod, by practical gar- Bridge. No matter how hard or how soft, how dull or 

deners, '■stoning;" and not to stay horn to explain what how refined and intellectual a head may be, letitbnt 

we would willingly fancy the largest portion of our find its way to Ixmdon.and there it is most suretomeet 

readers already understand, wo will merely point to the ,ts e, l lia l • ftnu then, to know that wo are, after all, but 

prospect that exists of a universal mode of expression, olle OLlt ™ * common herd is a very good and effectual 

or, |wrhaps, it might better be said of understanding wnv to k( «P u8 humble— say, humble eottage gardener*. 
and accepting those plaguy conventionalities, through Last year whon 1 was inLondon I kept lookingupto 

the medium of The Cottage Gardener* Dictionary. For " ie windows and balconies as I went along, to see what 

our own part, and as connected with tlio fruit depart- now arrangemout I could spy out for " window-garden- 

ment, wo beg to say, that all " the secrots of our prison- ln g.' <™t this season there was little in my bead bid 

house shall bo disclosed," every technicality explained, to flower-beds and bedding-plants; and amongst other thing! 

the gaze of the meanest gardening groom. But " let us 1 got a promise of a good purple Verbena, at last, torn 

return to our sheep," as the French say. one of the ljeBt nower-gardenera in this country, or in 

We have before advised somewhere that a good deal M J other; and ho agrees with me, that Emma and 

of stopping, or pinching if jrmi like so to call it, bo prac- JMniw arc not good purples, nor shades of purple. I 

tiscd on peaches and nectarines, especially in northern alao heard, that a verbena called Voltaire is the best 

districts. It has, also, boen shown repeatedly how this strip*! one of this season ; and some of our reader! 

Stopping has a twofold tendency : viz., to ripen the wood mav " ot bo aware that Eclipte and CiotUde are the beat 

by cheeking over-vigorous root action, and also to equalise striped ones of the older sorts. 

tho strength of the tree, by " cutting off the supplies " 0f Oeranimu which I did not mention in my former 

from tho gross shoots, and by consoqucuce throwing tho IlBta ' ] 9aw the Ooostherry-baved used as an edging to a 

■ surpluson to the weaker shoots; tho latter, of course, left huge bed in one of the flowor-gnrdens belonging to the 

■ unstopped to the end of tho season. Roy**! Botanical Garden at Kew. It was very wrong of 
. If our advic9 has been followed, the gross shoots have me T W liavo *«*"» t,lis beautiful edging geranium, 
, been pinched long since, and by this time a host of & J>™ T'^ "J"™ T = a " d * TSTS&OH 

lateral or side spray will have been developed from their P lant " ,a ** •» *&"«. "**" T e "7 "»" ^ L^ 

sidea How to manage this has been fully discussed in '« very easy to keep over iho winter altliough^ looh 

previous papers; butVe may repeat, that it must be ™7 *»«»•• The flowers of it are the smallertrf all 

' kept duly tllinued out; for one leader and a pair of late- °," r e«ramums but they are bright scarlet, of a sUrry 

| Js,onerigl'ttheotherlert.isasmuchaswi{lingoneral *ffi «»okly produced that they soon make a 

prove of any benefit to the tree, except in the case of ^ " tas \ £«*>. * ls °< J «* a lt ***}** °* * ^ 

young and luxuriant trees. In the latter ease, as mud, « eraQ,llnl c , alled , N "%>"»: * *£*• » SI'S/"! 

■nay be trained-in as space can 1* found lor ; remember- " uln ''"«»< *"* ™«» «•"«* f ">"t Petals, streake^and 

ii.g' that as soon as they have produced length enough *" b "" k on ? ,*"* » ln . tti f ps *J&* neul £ Ib f i .3 

I lor the ensuing year, that the ops of all the su.ie.L ^tfW* '""' F ""> W \'^' IS "J** T **** 

ones must bepmehed off; this, as before observed, will of " hl h **» "" ,l * noi bed m th , P " ew fl Wfffc 

i cause the inferior p»ri<- of Um tree to inn-ease in strencih new consprv * t< > r y at Xaw. This is tbe 

and by such means assiduously attended to, the strength ! irst dm< ;. 1 bav f . He f" thi * new |™*"*£: S^ ^ 

of a t£e may be balanced to aWy. * ,n amlbl,c establishment I can refer tort wUhtbegMW 

_ * ,,,,.. confidence b^ an example ol a rm indicdoua system of 

Tbaimno.— If not commenced, no delay should be planting such figures. It is a terrace garden, divided 

permitted, especially with young trees. J he leading ft „„ m „„. miMli . hv n hlnal \ walk-the figures, or beds, 

shoot« Hi most enses should l.e seeured, for iear of injury itl 01le division being a repetition of those in the other 

from storms : and these - laid in, the next strongest ( « n iiMirtment ; and the colours of tho beds in on " ' 

shoots may bo fastened, the operator at the home lime bi()11 KVU rP)lf! ated in the other, but with different 

keeping a watoblnl oy« en lie nditiou of the tree, and o) - thl} Bauln , leig | lL TllB R , arleta ftra KpTEBm ^ „ 

removing all superfluous spray which is likely to shade one of U ,e divisions by Tom Thumb, and in the otaw 

the beat shoots. hy fihulftntjtimi ruheaeetu, which is tallied there iXs*- 

The above remarks apply, in the main, to nearly all ttuiUm ttiprrbuin,—a. wrong name, for rnbeteeni has tbe 

our trained fruits; still, as there are some special mat- priority, beinganoldnamegiven, I believe, byBweet,wbo 

ters which should be pointed out, we will endeavour to was a great authority in such things. Or these soarittt 

return to the subject shortly. R. Ehhinoton. there are four corner beds in each division ; and tbt 
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wly improvement that I can suggest on the mode of 
■anting is that each bed should be of a different kind 
f plant, to make a greater variety, as in that case there 
redid bo eight scarlet flowering plants, instead of the 
wo already mentioned. Instead of the four beds of 
Oiadematam rubetenu, I would have only one of it ; and 
d the cross eomer opposite I would plant Diadanatum, 
rhieh would exhaust the scarlets in that breed ; and in 
he other two opposite comers I would have Lady Mary 
*om and Rouge et Noir. The last is the strongest of 
ha four; and if it threatened to rise higher than its 
Hows, I would partly train it down to the ground. In 
ie other division, where Tom Thumb is used, it would 
a more difficult to get four low kinds of the true scarlet 
reed. Any of the many dwarf seedlings belonging to 
to Frogmorc section would only be a repetition of Turn 
"html itself; but my own seedling called Judy would 
lake a good match for Tom Thumb, and though a shaded 
sarlet, is sufficiently high-coloured for the purpose, 
hese two would be planted cross-cornered, ana the 
tier two corners with a well marked Jtone-iho* bind, 
r kinds, if two such could be had of so dwarf a habit 
i to match the height of Judy and Tom Thumb, but I 
o not know any seedlings of such marked characters. 
erhaps some one will be so good as to let us know of 
ich a one. And for the fourth bed, rather than repeat 
om Thumb or Judy, I would use one called Lttcida, 
hich would answer well for height and colour, but the 
aves are much crumpled, and the shoots streaked with 
light colour ; but the height and the colour being pre- 
trved, that would only add to the variety produced, 
lost gardeners would prefer the present arrangement, 
hich is the easiest mode ; but ladies who visit their 
m gardens daily would prefer my plan, which has a 
reater variety of plants; and, with the single exception 
f keeping on good terms with the cook, there is 
o thing more judicious for a gardener than to follow 
at such fancies as ladies prefer in the flower-garden. 
Whatever tune they like best he should learn to 
histle it, and that would carry him safely over many 

The other colours used in this garden were all re- 
resented in low growing plants, and one peculiarity, 
'hich I have often insisted on in these pages, ie well 
irried ont here, namely all the central beds throughout 
ie two compartments are of subdued colours, or nearly 
eutral. Those who have been in the habit of planting 
he centre beds of rogidar figures with the highest colours, 
bould see and study the much better oflect produced 
ere by a contrary arrangement 

Altogether, I was much pleased with the plan ting of this 
ew flower garden. The garden itself is not yet finished, 
ad therefore not open to criticism on the design ; 
asides I am not fond of that land of criticism, and 
ever indulge in it, unless it is forced upon me. I wish 
ley had allowed a couple of acres for a complete flower- 
irden on the other side of the large conservatory, in 
ink pannels, as the American ground is now laid down, 
i that we might have one national flower-garden worthy 
f this great gardening country. They say the Botanical 
arden and Collection there are better than anywhere 
se ; fine news no doubt to a few half crazy philosophers 
ho see as much beauty in a toad-stool as I see in Mr. 
loyle'B new seedling geranium Ajax,— the finest thing to 
■y eye that Mr. Hoyle has yet produced ; but what 
iterest can the great body of the people who visit Kew 
ike iu hard names, masses of weedy-looking " herbaceous 
lants" in clumps, and beds of strange forms ? How 



and who will spend an hour taking notes of the few 
raameutal plants in the new flower-garden, small as 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
Gloxinias — Cdltubk in a Greenhouse Vinery.— 
a sequel to the article on Begonias, wo bog to recommend 
the addition of these still more compact and beautiful 
plants — and plants, too, that will require even much less 
trouble than the Begonias. In such a situation as a 
greenhouse in winter, changed into a vinery in summer, 
and the vines made the principal thing for that period — 
the hardier plants being either removed to turf or other 
pits, or placed out of doors, — the Gloxinias will be just 
in their element, — will blossom more freely than ir ~ 
regular moist plant stove, and if their loaves are not 
luxuriant as when placed in a stove, they are free from 
that shrivelled, woe-begone appearance which they an 

2t to assume when placed on the airy shelf of an un 
aded greenhouse. The less airy situation, the highei 
temperature, the shade of the vines, in such circum 
stances just suit our little favourites; and for those of 
our readers who wish to combine in their small houses 
the, floral and tho horticultural, there can bo no o 
parison between a compact plant of Gloxinia densely 
covered with its pretty blossoms, and a lanky geranium, 



and much leBS than that requisite i< 
former. In such circumstances, under vines, geraniums, 
and balsams, He., &c., will get drawn, and loose their 
sturdy look ; but if the shade is not too dense it will be 
the very thing for the Gloxinia. We frequently use 
them for ornamenting a cool glass-covered verandah, 
and there they stand for months during summer, but 
then there is the opportunity of shading duriug bright 
sunshine. In a range of forcing houses with upright 
glass) in front, upon a narrow shelf close to the front 
glass, we have a row of Gloxinias, and e 
withstanding the shade of the vines, we 
visable to txae two or three squares from the bottom of 
the upright sash, as mentioned lately, that the bloom 
may be longer preserved. Of course, under such circum' 
stances the Gloxinia can only be cultivated during 
summer ; in winter we must be content if we possess it 
tuber— its flowers must be given up to the possessors of 
regular plant stoves. 

like many more of our most beautiful and accomo- 
dating plants, the Gloxinia belongs to tho group of 
Gesuer worts, and received its name in complin 
Oloxat, a celebrated botanist. The flowers an 
like, and are more nearly allied to, a Foxglove, than any 
other of our common plants. The blossoms, therefore, 
are not only beautiful, hut the four stamens are arched, 
joined, and key-stoned together by the anthers. All of 
tbem are low herbaceous plants, with bulbous tuberous 
roots, with some special exceptions, for some varieties of 
Cartoni will grow to a height of several feet, and so wilt 
the old species of Maeuiata, while Maeuiata and Tu- 
biflota (if synonymous with Oemera tubijtora) havo not 
bulbous, but scaly imbricated tubers. None of the species 
or varieties have much or any scent, with the exception 
of Maeuiata, which has a very pleasing scent resembling 
that of mint. 

Rgsr Peaion. — The main points of culture, as respects 
all tho species, are identical ; embracing chiefly a period 
of rest and a season or groutlt. During tho rest, tho 
tubers are allowed to becomo dried, but not thriveUed. 
Hcnoo the propriety of keeping them in the pots in 
which they grew during tho previous season. After 
starting water must be given, gradually increasing its 
quantity until the plants are in full leaf, when they will 
require a large supply. With the exception of garden 
hybrids, most of the species are natives of South Ame- 
rica. Exposing the tubers, therefore, to a low tempera- 
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tiire would lie fatal. If kept dry, and not colder than 
■i&°, tho tubers will be safe. I have hud them consider- 
ably lower than that, but the game in not a safe game 
to play at. In a greenhouse vinery, where tho tempera- 
ture may range from 35° to IS" in winter, tho pots 
should be turned on their broadsides, and placed in nn 
inconspicuous position at the warmest part of the ' 



leas danger if the leaves have been well ripened, and 
the tuber in consequence firmer, before storing. If tho 
Boil should be apt to get too dry during winter, we prefer 
throwing some water about the pots instead of in them. 
Some would recommend our amateur friends to take the 
tubers out of the pots, and keep them in bags in a cosy 
corner— near the ingle in tho parlour. But though this 
would do, neither care nor labour would be saved, and 
there would be the danger of getting a fleshy juicy tuber 
as attenuated as a shrivelled mummy. One advantage, 
and a great one, arising from keeping the tubers in the 
soil in which they were grown, is the preserving of their 
freshness, even though the soil bo dry. unless it be so 
near tho heating apparatus as to ho halted. To prevent 
this in a cool house, we have covered the pots with 
boxes, such as empty to a- chests, &e. 

Growino 1'kkiod. — Towards spring the tubers will 
begin to push from the cluster of buds placed in the 
centre; then, but not till then, should they be repotted. 
If you do scarcely force the vines, the plants would be all 
the better then to forward thema little in a cucumber frame 
after potting, taking care, however, that nosuu strikes the 
leaves while there is condensed moisture upon them. 
They may then bo taken back to tho vinery when the 
general temperature there approaches 00°. In want of 
the accommodation of a hotbed, we have made a tem- 
porary one, near where tho flue enters, or the boiler is 
situated, just to give thein a start. If you do not put 
fire to your vines until April, something of these means 
must be taken to give a hne display of bloom in June 
If you keep n temperature of 45 during winter, and 
commence increasing it for the vines in tho beginning 
of March, your Gloxinia plants will want no such cod- 
dling; they will progress along with the vines, and 
reward you with their blossoms for several months from 
the end of -June, and earlier if previously assisted. 

As soon as the shoots have sprung from a little to an 
inch we like to repot them ; and at that early season it 
is advisable that the soil Bhould be heated a little, to 
prevent a sudden check. We prefer removing almost 
entirely the old soil, but saving what few fibres may be 
fresh and growing. Tho sizo of tho pot will depend 
upon the sine of the tuber, and whether you pot upon 
the one or the iumohh shift system. We prefer the 
latter for those that are small, and the former for those 
that are large. An K-inch pot will contain a largo plant, 
from which, in several kinds, you may have from (ill to 
100 blooms expanded at once, lie careful iu potting to 
kcop the tuber or bulb near the surface, only slightly 
covered. Equal portions of leaf-mould, peat, and loam. 
with half a portion of silver sand, will grow them wiiii ; 
but they will succeed better if to this is added half a 
portion of old d tied cow-dung, and half a portion of small, 
hut not (last, charcoal. All the materials, except at the 
surface of the pot, should be rough, aud the pots well 
drained. Water should bo given carefully and rather 
sparingly at first ; when in full growth and bloom they 
will rrquire it often and liberally. A manure solution 
will not then be distasteful, hut it should be of a cool 
nature, such as that formed from two-year-old cow-dung, 
with just a little lime to clear it. When done blooming, 
and before storing is past, the plants should stand full 
in the sun under glass, and receive less and less water, 
that the roots may be well ripened. 

Pro paoation.— They may be propagated easily by 



seed, leaves, and. cuttings. Seeds sown early in spring 
will produce flowering plants the following season; i 
fow may bloom the some season. Garden hybrids in 
thus produced by cross-breeding ; leaves taken off tai 
inserted by their footstalks will form tubers that iiQ 
bloom the following season. If there is a hudvrfcm 
the leaf is separated from tho shoot, the rubor wilt fe 
the stronger. In rare kinds, a score or more of plub 
may lie made from a single leaf. In this case, all tin 
reticulated nerves on the back of the leaf slionld bt 
notched with a sharp knife, and this underside of Ik 
leaf should be fastened to damp sand on the surface of i 
well-drained pot, and a bell-glass put over it; unless 
from tho strongest nerves, tho tubers formed will bs 
small, and, therefore, will not bloom so early as tbi 
only one tuber is formed from aleaf. Tliis, altogether.is 
a pretty experiment for young beginners. La strong 
plants, the shoots produced will bo more numerous f' 
you can find room for; and these thinnings made 
cuttings, and treated with a little heat and shade in 
usual way, will make nice little flowering plants for the 
end of summer and the beginning of autumn. 
I shall conclude with mentioning a few desiraole 

Sptfiam -IiIimj pampicl growth. 




Ueqohias. — As a note in addition to tho article of last 
week, allow me to recommend the Begonia cinnabari**, 
in the possession of the Messrs. Henderson, of Pine- 
apple-place, — a bright orango, different, therefore, from 
all othors, and likely to suit the greenhouse in sun 
if not, our friend Mr. Appleby will correct us. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACE.E. 

plants thai require baskets— ( Continued /romp. Id-)- 
Lacicn/i hicnlor (Two-coloured I..). — Guatemala. Th» 
is not a plant with showy flowers, but is worth cul- 
tivating, because the spikes a™ long, frequently as maeh 
as two feet, and the flowers are set thickly upon it. The 
foliage is handsome ; colour a pale greenish buff; the , 
petals have three violet-coloured stripes ; the labelliB" 
white, with a dark purple spot in the centre, Placaiti' 1 
a basket lined with moss and filled with rough fibrous 
peat. The Mexican house will suit it best 31s. 

OdoHtofflottum citrosinum (Lemon-scented 0.). — Merioo- 
This is a most lovely species, with flowers of a dehciou* 
lemon-like scent. The colour of the flowers is very 
delicate— pure white in the centre, shaded off to theed^ 
with rose. The racemes are, when well grown, mon 
than a foot long. They are decidedly of a pendaloo* 
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•bit, hence wo recommend them to bo grown in baskets. 
'ill these with fibrous, rough pieces of peat, and place 
is plant in the centre. When growing keep it well 
ippliod with water. The Mexican house is its proper 
dilation. It is a free grower, flowering in June, 
Is fid. 

Saccolabium Blamei ("Dr. Hlume's Bag-lip flower). — 
iva. This is a most beautiful species. A casual ob- 
rver would take it for S. guttatwn, to which fine 
ccies it is nearly allied. The racemes are more pen- 
dous, and thicker ; the individual flowers arc a little 
rger, and the spots more confined ; ground colour pure 
tile. Tho sepals and petals have a bright streak of 
alet below the apex.; the labellum or Up is blotched 
th the same colour, but the tip is white. This is a 
arte and expensive plant. 16Hs. 
S. dmlicalutuM (Toothed Bag-lip flower). — India, 
lough not so handsome as the last, tliis species has 
ich to recommend it. The flowers are produced on 
ort footstalks, and are arranged in corymbs ; each 
ryinb having five or seven flowers upon it. Sepals 
d petals greenish yellow, spotted all over with red. 
le Up is large, with a yellow pouch expanding into an 
en white margin. We have a plant in a basket with 
>re than twenty corymbs of flowers in bloom at once. 

that state it is really a pretty object. 423. 
S. guttatwn (Spotted Bag-lip flower). — East Indies. 

truly elegant species, which no collection, however 
iall, ought to be without. The flowers are produced 

long drooping racemes, often eighteen inches long, 
e have scon a plant in the collection of orchids be- 
lging to J. Blandy, Esq., of Reading, with twenty-five 

these elegant racemes of flowers upon it. This is 
obably tho largest plant in cultivation. It is supposed 
be one of the first of tho kind introduced into Great 

itain. Tho ground colour of each flower is pure 

lite ; the sepals and petals are dotted aU over witli 

rk rosecolour. The labellum has a blotch of purple in 

ditiou to the spots. ll)5s. 

S. jirtemorsum (Bitten-off Bag-lip flowor),— East 

dies. Also a very fino species with long pendant 

(ernes of flowers. Tho sepals and petals are white, 

lined with a delicate rosy lilac ; tho lip is more highly 

loured. This species is extremely rare. :J10s. 

S. ampnUaceum (Flask shaped Bag-lip flower). — East 

dies. Wo have very lately been gratified with a view 

tho lovely hlooms of this new and rare plant at 
:ssrs. Loddigc's. The colour of the entire flower is of 
■ richest crimson rose. Tho flowers are produced on 
>rt racemes; the flower-stalks and short branches 
ve them quite a distinct character. It was a lovely 
foct even among its beautiful relatives. Being ho now 
d rare and slow to increase, the price is necessarily 
fli. 420s. 

S. miniatuin (Ited-load-coloured Bag-lip flower), — Java, 
i o flowers of this species are small, and produced on 
irt racemes, sometimes branched. Tho colour is 
rosing, and tho plant altogether a gem of its kind. 

This closes our list of the host species of Saecoluhi-aiiis. 
in culture they succeed best with, is to place them in 
s*;cts iii proportion to their size. The 6'. dr.i:!ictthttiiui 
ii -V- aiii'.t'ttuiit live Mjuill species, and will thrive well 

blocks till tlicy become moderate-sized plants, when 
'.■y m;iy he placed in small baskets, hut keeping theni 
■.in the blocks till they decay The other species mny 

put into biiskets in proportion to their size. Fill the 
sketswilh moss (sphagnum!, 1 1 rid place the plants in 
:> eeuti-e, tying them to a stick till they are established, 
ley root very freely, and tho young roots will sooi; 
>rk their way tii the outside of tho moss, clinging 
rtly to the wood of the basket, anil port of them will 
us; down into the wanii moist air of tho Indian house. 

lich must be their habitation. They require plenty of 



water during (he hot months of growth, but should lie 
kept moderately dry and cool during the winter, to give 
thorn an annual rest. Thoy will grow and thrive in one 
of these baskets for two years, and must then have a 
larger basket and fresh moss to grow in. 

Stmticaria Steelii (Steel's Whip-plant). — Demerara. 
This plant has very long leaves ; they aro round like the 
lash of a whip, whence its name. The flowers are largo, 
of a cream colour, and beautifully striped with reddish 
brown. It thrives well on a block, but better if the 
block is plunged as it were on one sido of a basket in 
moss. The flowers are produced on short footstalks at 
the base of the long leaves. It is a dosirable plant, and 
loves a damp moist atmosphere. 42s. 

Stanhopea aurca (Golden Stanhopoa). — Guatemala. 
This genus is the most remarkable of the whole tribe : 
the flowers are large and of the richest colours, und 
freely produced. Tho 8. iturea is a fiuc species. A 
writer on it has said, " Imagine a plant, of which the 
flower is tho sizo of S. imigiiin, the form of S. vemuta, 
the smell of S. oculata, and tho colour of Maxillaria 
aromatic/', and arranged on a spike two feet long, and 
the reader will have a tolerably distinct conception of 
this beautiful thing." The sepals, or outer floral leaves, 
are pale orange-dotted, with small spots of light purple ; 
the petals, or inner floral leaves, are of a deeper orange, 
with darker spots ; the Up is dark orange, with a blotch 
of dark purple on each side. 21s. 

S.Barkerii (Mr. Barker's 8.) is like S. Wardii, except- 
ing the spots. It is very fragrant 31s. (Id. 

S. Bucephalus Quito. — This is a flue rare species, 
very delicately fragrant. The general colour of the 
flowers is yellow, with two dark spots at the base of each 
petal, and thinly spotted aU over with crimson. Tho 
sepals, also, are spotted with the same colour; theUpis 
of the deepest orango. 42s. 

S.Devomenmt (Duke of Devonshire's S.), — A beautiful \ 
species; sepals and petals yellow, with deep crimson i 
brown blotches. The lip is white witli few spots, and a ; 
deop purple stain over half the lower part. ails. 

S. eburnea (Ivory S.).— Brazil. This is tho same as , 
S. grandiflora. The flowers aro of the purest white ; tho I 
Up is liko ivory, polished and shining, and on being 
touched the resemblance to that substance is stUl 
greater. It is a beautiful specios. 10s. (Id. \ 

S. 3raiwofeHs(Stroiig-sinollingS.). — Pent. Thescentof , 
this fine species is so strong as to be disagreeable if up 
preached too closoly. If tho flower be handled, it will ! 
taint the fingers oven for a considerable time ; but if it 
be hung tip at somu distance from tho walk, so as to 
dill use the scent, it is not disagreeable. The sepals and 
petals are of a most delicate straw colour ; tho lip and 
central parts of the flower aro of a clear apricot colour ; 
tho upper part is Uke yellow ivory. It is a free 
bloomer, lis. 

(To be continual.) 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
Auriculas. — The plants to flower next year should 
bo growing strongly, and accumulating the power to 
produce line blooms. The care thoy require now, is 
a constant supply of water during dry weather, and pro- 
tection from heavy rain. Tho true lover of flowers will 
Uke care of them quite as much when they have ceuw il 
to give him the pleasure of seeing them decked with 
floral beauty. Me will bestow this care, in the hope of 
seeini; their loveliness in increased amount the follow- 
ing year. Small plants, that wore detached from tho 
large ones at the time of potting, should now have 
another shift into larger pots. With this treatment 
sonio of tho strongest may hi: c:, peel' -if to bloom the ue\l 
spring. Seedling* should also receive a duo sham oi 
Such as havo been pricked out into pans 
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and have made four or five leaves, may be shifted into 
pots :!4 inches wide, singly ; or three may be put into 
5-iuoh pots till they bloom. Wo have practised the 
method with seedlings of planting thorn out in one or 
two light boxes in the proper compost, and allowed thorn 
to bloom there, planting out in the border the common 
ones as soon aa they, were proved, and transplanting 
such as wore judged to be worthy of a farther trial into 
pots, singly. The raising of new kinds from seed is a 
delightful amusement, which, we trust, our amateur 
friends will treat themselves with as much as circum- 
stances will allow. T. Apw.Ki!v. 



THE KITCHEN.GARDEN. 

An abundant variety and supply of good winter and 
spring vegetables depends so much on a proper system 
of cropping for tho next lew weeks, that no spaco of 
ground should bo loft uncropped. Caulijtowert, broeoli, 
BrtuxcU sp-rouU, borecole, ana kalee of the best varieties, 
colcaorU, Ac, should be abundantly planted; not a space 
must bo left vacant. Many of these vegetables may be 
planted lo advantage between tho rows of tho pea* and 
bean*. As soon as the crop of tho latter is gathered 
tlioy should bo cloared away, and tho ground bo well 
liuuki'd over with tho spud mattock, or strongly surface- 
scarified ; an operation which will bo but little trouble, 
if the surface of tho soil has been attended to as pre- 
viously directed. If the soil is not in good case, in con- 
sequence of not having been well manured when the 
winter or spring trenching was performed, apply some 
liquid-manure to tho plants when established in the 

Spinach. — A sheltered and good piece of ground 
should now be chosen for sowing the winter spinach 
when the tinio arrives. 80 much depends on tho pre- 
paration of tho soil for securing an abundant winter 
supply of this useful winter and spring vegetable, that 
it is well worth while to take some pains in preparing 
for its culture; and a small piece of ground, well chosen, 
may be made to produce a very large quantity of its 
fine healthy leaves. A spot of tho early border, pea- 



ground, or old straw bony-ground, intended to be ie- 

-oyed, should be ridge-trenched 

ugh as possible to the influence 
continuing, iu the after- management, to frequently fat 
and hack it over, until it becomes, by the 10th or Uth 
of August, as well pulverized as an ash hill. 

Some of the ground also, where the strawberry-crop 
is to be destroyed, may be prepared for sowing coUttvitt, 
and the principal cabbage crop, as well as lettwx, embm, 
Kampioit, teatter oniont, late radithee, 4c., as it will bt 
found fresh and healthy for sowing seed and raiang 
plants, as well as for general cropping. Sow the Btrlf 
Dutch, Early Stone, and Early Bed-top American (nrwi, 
all of which are quick in coming in, and of a veir good 
quality when they do coins. The fly, which m this 
locality is very plentiful and troublesome this Beaton, 
will require to be well looked after, if a healthy even crop 
of turnips is to be obtained; dusting them over early m 
tho morning with charred dust or dry wood ashes, both 
of which are famous protectivos against those depre- 
dators, as well as stimulants of the first quality to the 
plant. Branches of the common elder, put into alight 
frame, and drawn over the turnip crop in the hestof 
the day, is also famous for driving away the fly. The 
previous-sown crops of turnip, if not well watered oo» 
sionally, will bo hard, strong, and useless for culinirj 
purposes. 

Potatoes. — The ground of the early and second esriy 
potatoes, between each row, may now be planted with 
any kind of winter vegetables, such aa tavotft, boreeeUt, 
cattle cabbage, Ac. The potatoes afford for a tune * 
slight shade aud protection, and by the time the potato- 
haulm is token up these kinds of plants are established; 
and the forking-out of the potatoes when ripe afford* 
considerable advantage to the progress of these winter 
crops; after which, when rain prevails, and it it con- 
sidered needful to stimulate their growth, a small portion 
of guano or liquid-manure applied will cause great lai- 

ltiooE Cue on 11 bus should bo encouraged by having the 
earth's surface about them mulched, the vine or sboott 
kept occasionally stopped, trained, and pegged done, 
and a good soaking of manure-water applied when hot 
woather prevails. Jambs Babbm- 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUE VILLAGE WALKS. 



By the Aatlwrtu 
Tins MS. of which I gave tho commencement in my last 
paper concludes thus : — 

" rusting onward tn the every -day (H;i;U|i;idoi]s of life, how 
cm iuus it is to reflect that the. trees of the foruot, sometimes 
greatly enriched by cultivation, have, in all ages and in 
every climate, been made instrumental as well for the main- 
tenance as the destruction of human life. They have at 0110 
time supplied food, shelter, clothing, and luxuries of every 
kind; at another, the instruments of death— tho fire and 
stake of the martyr, his cross, and his earthly crown. Well 
might Wordsworth say 

" ' Then i. ■ .pint In the wood.. 1 
It would bo a vain thing here to attempt to particularize all 
tho various, useful, and necessary applications of this sub- 
stunec. It is found in every climate — each of which pro- 
duces an indigenous supply, according to the wants of man— 
equally available for savage as for civilized life. What can 
wo say of its various qualities of hardness and softness, its 
lightness and its weight, the rapid growth of some kinds, the 
slow growth of others, its tenacity, its briulencss, its beauty 



of" 3ft) Flower*." 

of some varieties, together with tho almost endless dnonbj 
of its products of fruit, flowers, leaves, bark, gums, roots, and ' 
berries? Or what shall we say of tho modes in which timbor 
is almost tortured by man for his own purposes T Think of 
tho application of steam to make tho stubborn log bend ; the 
process of Kyanizing, charring, and galvanising to presern 
it from decay ; the extraction of its sap and resins, and then 
tho injection of liquids through its pores to give it soliihty 
and weight ; its adaptation to arts and manufactures, not only 
for tho shelter, preservation, and conveniences of life, bat 
also as one of tho component parts of gun-powder for ill 
destruction 1 

" Although it is well known that alarge portion of England 
was originally little else than one continued forest, yet it is 
believed that only a very few kinds of timber were really and 
strictly indigenous in our soil, indeed for purposes of work- 
manship it has been said there were but three, at 
" ". legal ad 



tho old legal adage and distich — that 
"' Oak, mb, i - - 

An umber 
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Bat it is not merely on the surface of our country that we 
possess such invaluable treasures of this material ; if we go 
to the coal districts of England, how vast and inestimable 
are tho supplies of fossilized wood, which we find beneaih 
the verdant turf, stamped with vegetable formations of endless 
Tirielj — some of which are most plainly discernible, as in 
Ibe more recent transitions from wood to coal, in the works 
at Bovey Trocoy, in Devonshire. 

" In the progress of civilixation and of population in 
different, parts of Rnglatld, many large tracts of forest have 
wholly disappeared, causing at the same time a complete dis- 
placement of some valuable manufactures. For instance, 
lithe emriy history of Sussex, wa find that the eastern parts 
of that county were celebrated for their extensive ironraanu- 
hctares. The iron work of the monument of Hoory 111., in 
Westminster Abbey, was cast in Sussex, and the first iron 
ordnance was cast there. Bat the Sussex forges all ceased 
with the destruction of the timber in the forests above the 
inn ore ; there being no accompanying stratum of coal to 
provide the means of smelling. 

" It is no less wonderful to observe — in connection with 
this subject — the extraordinary manner in which human 
knowledge is permitted to be available, in adapting itself to 
the changes brought about by the active interference of man 
with the gifts of nature. It is manifest that in this eountiy, 
at least, we have greatly destroyed or diminished the growth 
of timbor; hence we havo, by the application of science, 
provided substitutes, and some of a most wonderful character. 
Who could have conjectured, only a few years ago, that some 
of our swiftest muling ships would be built of iron ? that the 
wooden water-pipes of London and other cities should be 
exchanged for iron ; and that for the smaller descriptions of 
tubing, gntta pcrcha, and even India rubber should be sub- 
stituted; and that our doors, and roofs of wood, and even 
articles of furniture may give way to materials of glass ; 
while entire houses are built for exportation or domestic use, 
of iron alone — wood being deemed either valueless, or com- 
paratively useless " 

"These changes in the material used in manufactures 
have also led to others in the arts or life, and one of them of 
high celebrity in the Middle Ages, tho art of carving in wood, 
is dwindling into insignificance ; and the elegant carvings of 
(iibbons, at Chatsworth, Hampton Court, and other places,— 
and the ' storied urns,' cups, and vases of Benvenuto Cellini 
throughout Europe, are now rivalled or surpassed by com- 
positions of plaster, rice, Or papier-mache, cast in moulds, 
and produced in the sheds of a builder's yard, or in a cellar 
in Drury Lane ! 

" And thus the ' wood, hay, and stubblo ' of this world ore 
in a state of perpetual vicissitude, under the permission of 
the Almighty, and the application of man." 

Let us meditate on these interesting facts during our daily 
rambles. They will lead our minds to much that may in- 
struct and benefit us ; and we shall never want an object to 
roll them to uur remembrance. Tho tall graceful tree, with 
its rich summer foliage, will utter them ; the prostrate trunk, 
stripped of its spreading boughs, and lying in mighty help- 
lessness, will repeat them ; and oven amid the cheerlessness 
ut' towns anil cities we may be taught them by the chips that 
teed our fires- 
How mercifully does a gracious Father provide all things 
necessary for man, and adapt his wants and tastes to those 
things that nature produces I And how sad it is to see and 
Jed tho readiness and dexterity v.iili which wu apply and 
benefit by His gifts and mercies, and the slow, guilty re- 
luctanro with which wo pray and praise ! O let the 
tfeniing earth with all her beauties and her treasures " priu^e 
the Ijord !" and awaken our sluggish hearts of stone to praise 
Hrm too ! Let every work of man ; every new, and useful, 
and wonderful invention; every grand and vnst conception 
carried out and formed for the use and good of our fellow 
nien, "praise the Lord;" for ho alone teaches the cunning 
•rtificer, and guides his hand, although man in his self 
sufficiency " thinketh not so," and gives himself the 

Lot tho whole earth, and everything that hath breath, 
* jraise the Lord!" 



ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR JULY. 

At this period everything will be iu its highest vigour; and 
now it is that cultural matters, where necessary, should be 
carried out with the utmost assiduity. 

Having recently travelled through districts abounding in 
small ganleus, and some containing allotments, we must 
confess to a great amount of astonishment, at the dirty and 
ill -cultivated state of many of these holdings, indeed, we 
may say of the majority of them. 

The allotments are, on the whole, by far the most credit- 
able ; and this arises probably from the fact, that such plots 
have a more direct interest taken in them by tile proprietors : 
thus plainly evincing how much good might lie accomplished 
if our landed proprietors generally would either themselves, 
or by means of their agents, keep a strict eye on these 
tilings; and occasionally give a helping hand, iu the way of 
seeds or plants from their gardens ; or advice and books, as 
the case might be. 

We are willing to believe that TukCottaoe Gakdeski; lias 
been of much service in this way ; and it may be presumed, 
that tho fHdiwviri/ will be of still further use, as (being 
alphabetically arranged) instant reference may at all times be 
mode on any subject, about which the least doubt exists. 

The spirit of competition featured by our local horticul- 
tural societies has been of considerable use in this aflair as 
an adjunct] and it would seem to be a most desirable tiling 
that such should be much extended; formally thousands are 
deterred from competing, through the distance at which they 
happen to live from such societies. For this reason we 
think that the principle of offering mines for the best culti- 
vated plots, to be determined by visiting judges, ought to bo 
much extended ; but care should be taken tliot such judges 
should be well qualified to decide, loth in point of real ex- 
perience and in integrity of purpose ; for we have, mora than 
once, known tradesmen from our towus selected for the pur- 
pose who understood not tho bearing of tho matter, and who, 
indeed, felt no real sympathy with the allotment-holder or 
cottager. 

To return to cultural matters, we will begin with 

Tub Potato. — lty the time this reaches our readers, we 
trust they will bo enjoying abundance of early potatoes, 
which is, indeed, an inestimable blessing to the ordinary 
cottager; for however much the policy of encouraging the 
cultivation of tho potato may be doubted, we feel persuaded 
that the English cottager will stick to tbem as long as a leaf 

Wo would advise small holders to keep u strict eye on 
their Early Kidneys, or others for seed in the ensuing year. 
Such should never be mixed with the ordinary stock. The 
best way is to lake them up a little before they arc " dead 
ripe;" not, however, to prevent curl merely, hut to prevent 
their sprouting again too soon. We have known the Ash- 
lowed Kiilnrg, when very lightly soiled, to Income greened, 
and to sprout before token up for seed, especially if an early 
and partial ripening had been induced by hot and dry wea- 
ther, and worm rains bad supervened. The masons, there- 
fore, for an early removal from tho ground will bo manifest. 
Tho later crops of potatoes must he well looked to at this 
period ; overy weed must be eradicated forthwith. Care 
must be token in hand-weeding not to tread upon, or throw 
down, the haulm, for this is productive of much mjury to tho 
crop. Wo advise a thorough stirring of the soil btttetrit 
the drills ; the deeper this is stirred tho better. Any blanks 
that may occur should be immediately tilled after the clean- 
ing process is complete : we do not know of anything better 
for this purpose than the swede turnip. 

Cauuots. — We gave pretty full advice lost month aliout 
this very useful root. We have advised deep hiding when 
tho plant is getting a low inches high, even tatwoou the 
plants in the drills, we now odd that of deep culture brbrrett 
the drills, like the potato. If the grub occurs extensively, 
it will become a consideration whether to break them up 
entirely, or to endeavour to patch thein. The latter case 
has been dealt with in previous papers ; the former, if neces- 
sary, gives rise to a question as to what is the most eligible 
crop. This tho allotment holder must decide according to 
his prospective wants, choosing that crop which will not only 
prove of utility when gathered, but which also requires hut a 
short period for its culture ; for it must be kept in mind 
that there remains but ten or a dozen weeks, at the most, for 
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any given crop to perfect itself in. Of course, any of the 
-yintor-gre en family will be eligible, and if greens instead of 
not crops aro preferred, few tbinga can excel the green-kale, 
ir savoy. If roots are preferred for pig-feeding, or for the 
cow, why nothing can exceed the swede turnip ; and if the 
soil is too poor, and the season somewhat spent, any of the 
ordinary turnips may be sown. We have before observed, 
that fine young Horn carrots may be produced from a sowing 
mode in the beginning of July on good mellow soil. 

Pabsntts. — These will need little further culture ; weeds, 
of course, being eradicated, a good stirring with the hoe will 
be beneficial. 

Swedes. — These having been duly thinned out at about 
eight or nine inches apart, the future course to pursue is to 
pass the hand-hoe through them, not stirring too deep 
l>etwoen the plants. Deep culture, however, between th 
drills is, iu common with other root crops, of muchimportanci 
Need we add, that weeds mosthe kept cleared away at all time* 
[anoold requires the same cultural operations as th 
swedes, after singling them out to nbout ten or twelve inches 
apart. Our practice is to soil them slightly np the bulb when 
about three-parta grown, or rather when side fibres begin to 
show themselves above the ground level. 

Onions. — The final thinning must take place now. We 
are no advocates for great distances in this crop, finding, 
from experience, that a somewhat thick crop, by lessening 
tiie size of the individual onion, gives them better keeping 
qualities. They, moreover, come to hand sooner, as to their 
ripening, — a thing of much importance in the north. If the 
grub has much thinned their ranks, something should be 
introduced araongstthem which will not smother them. We 
ire not aware of any better plan than sowing or planting let- 
tuces, which cannot he produced too abundantly where a pig 
is kept. The latter may be almost entirely supported by 
this crop in summer, letting them run up a little towards 
ceding, to increase both bulk and quality. 
Shallots. — As soon as these begin to loosen their hold, 
thoy must be removed forthwith to a dry situation— one, 
indeed, where rain can never touch thera. We have known 
them rendered very firm by throwing them beneath the bee- 
betich for a few weeks. The housing of this crop must be 
done successively as they ripen. 

Cahdaqks.— All that are become solid and white shoidd be 
used np cithor for the family, the cow, or the pig. Ily this 
ins they become more profitable, as they soou produce 
_ d sprouts. Cabbages may bo considered as ceasing to 
yield profit the moment they are full grown. Those sown 
■n April or May should be got out between existing crops or 
in borders ; and in the first week of July a liberal sowing 
may bo made to produce good autumn Coieworts; such may 
be planted on the onion ground tlio moment the crop is 
removed, using a little manure near the surface. The dwarf 
sorts are best. We use the Matchless entirely. 

Greens. — Under this head we include the savoy, green 
kale, Brussels sprouts, or indeed any other of the "llrassica 
family. We cannot point to the proportion of each, or 
whether it is expedient to grow all ; we may merely say, 
that July, above all the months of the year, is the most 
proper for securing a good planting. Where early peas aro 
being removed, the ground may be profitably occupied with 
) things. It need scarcely be added, that the whole 
tribe are partial to manure, hut if the ground has been 
manured in the previous wintur, there will he no occasion 
for more at present. 
1 Common Twitsii'x.— These may bo sown any time up to 
the end of August, choosing for luto sowings the Dutch or 
Stone. Wo merely point to these as a sccondiuy con- 
sideration, or a.-, iirauttiiiif convenience; for the swedes and 
mangold are of mora importance as bet ping roots. 

Leeks.— A plan tine; of t.lieMi in the curly T'urt of July, well 
manured, will give a supply until the succeeding June. 

Wo now toko leavu of our cottage friends fur the present, 
and may merely observe, that during summer the hoe and 
tiie watcrpnl, nn'iisiiiiisilly, lire very profitable implements, if 
used in good time ; and above nil we must repeat, that ehianly 
culture, or nn early freedom from weeds, is the grand point 
in allotment fuvmirii; or gnnleniris. Deep and frequent 
culture if not of equal import, is the very next; indeed, as 
cultural affairs they almost comprise all that eau be said as to 
aununerwork. 



THE POULTRY-KEEPER'S CALENDAR— Jm. 

B a Martin Doyle, Aalluir of " /find to Small Fortran," it. 
Fowi.s Hatch tNQ.— It is very doubtful whether it bo ju- 
dicious to give the eggs of any of the gallinaceous birds for 
hatching after the middle of July at the latest. Supposing 
that a hen sits on the fifteenth of this month, the brood nil 
not be hatched until about the fifth of August. Thought 
is natural that a hen should feel the instinctive desire to sit 
in autumn as in spring, and would, in the warm cotuiuia 
from which fowls originally came, bring forth two broods a 
a matter of courso in the year, it is to be remembered toil 
the temperature of our climate causes a material ditfereiio> 
in this respect, at least as for as the hardihood and success 
of the second brood is in question. About Midsummer ii 
the most desirable time for the second course of incubation 
to commence. Late broods of fowls, turkeys, and Guinei 
fowls, are all extremely uncertain, and dependent oo the 
chance of a fair or foul autumn following. The tempe- 
rature of any given locality, no doubt, will cause soma 
difference in tliis respect The poultry-keeper who lives in 
n cold wet region where an early winter sets in, and whets 
chilling mists and fogs prevail in the autumn, cannot, 
with any reasonable expectation of success, rear late brood) 
of the birds just enumerated ; yet, iu other parts of tiie 
United Kingdom, where the autumnal are frequently more 
mild and dry than the summer months, the breeder of 
fowls need not be discouraged from gratifying the long- 
ings of any hens that feel the desire for incubalicn,e 
to the end of July or later. It is to be calculated, that a 1 
brood, if they do survive the severities of our climate, <rc 
worth n good deal of money in spring. Experience, tl 
as to the average kind of weather in the autumnal maul . 
iu any particular district, and of the usual effects upon tie 
poultry which are there hatched at an advanced period of the 
year, can best determine the question, when the hut broods 
may, with a fair chance of success, be brought forth* 

Though so many more fowls and other poultry are rest 
by the peasantry of Ireland than by those of England, il 
a fact, that coops — for the occasional confinement of the h 
and the protection of the chickens, so common in England 
ore scarcely known iu many parts of Ireland. The reason 
nrobably is, that the floor of the cabin in the latter oountrj 
is the privileged place of retreat for young poultry, w' 
they require shelter from a passing shower or from str 
sunshine. In fact, a cabin itself is the coop, but as its s 
is too largo for the purpose required, and inconvenieni 
some respects, the true coop is a desirable substitute. We 
accordingly give here a sketch of one of the most app 
and dimensions. 



day to the coop 1 

and yet has tins 1 

re of seeing her I 

returning Id lift 1 



IVy confining a hen some hours in the day ti 

e is pre. ve.n. led from rumbling into danger 
liberty of enjoying fresh air, and the pleost_. 
chicks vim in and nut through the bars, and n 

hen her voice warns them to seek shelter, oi. ,.,.. - 

f a shower or of any other danger, with her in the friendly 
coop, and rcimi.ii! time inxfer her wing until she thinks fit 
to let them issue forth again, Tiie instincts of the young 
birds will goncrally lead them to obey her voice, even though 
it be that of a step-mother. At night thoy may bo closed in 
hy means of the shutter, «. 

Hut llnise who prefer a certain moderate to mi uncertain 
large profit will act more wisely in placing duck's eggs under 
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9, and goose's eggs under turkeys, that are raanifestinj 

rong desire to sit during July and August. The turkey 
is a. very assiduous nurse, aud will bit upon the eggs o; 



;oose or of any other bird as willingly as upon her own, 01 
iso of any other turkey. As it is, however, natural for hei 
sit at least thirty days, it is bettor to place the sgKi of n 
we, which require the same period of incubation ; Lbongh, 

doubt, tho turkey-hen, if she wero employed to hatch 
ckens, would not bo uncomfortablo at finding them libe- 
ed from the shell ten days sooner, which would enable 
r to stretch her legs, and enjoy the self- importance of e 
p-mothcr so much sooner. 

rhe art of ponltiy-rearing is useful abroad as well as at 
me ; to British residents in foreign lands as well as to the 
militants of the United Kingdom. 

Tuekevs. — At Calcutta, turkeys are now reared in groat 
mdance for the supply of tlio tables of the British, at 
ich these noble birds are considered almost indispensable. 
! suppose that it is very easy to rear turkeys in the warm 
note of India, and that second, and perhaps third, broods 
many tribes of the gallinaceous order are a matter of 
Tdar course among tho poultry-keepers there. 
The imporlftuee Of giving abundance of food to young lur- 
s, and, indoed, to all the young of poultry, cannot be too 
luently urged. " The demands of nature for the growth of 
le, muscle, and particularly of feather, aro so great, that 
subsequent supply of food can make up for a fast of a 
pie of Injurs. The feathers will still go on, and grow, and 
w, and grow, and drain tho sources of vitality st.iil fifilor 
n they ran be supplied, till tho bird faints and expires 
3i inanition. I have oven fancied Uiot I ham seen u 
wth of quill and feather after death iu young poultry, 
ch we had failed in rearing. The jmssihilitv of Midi "a 
lumstance is supported by tho well known fact of tlm 
wth of hair and nails in many deceased persons. This 
slant supply of suitable food is, I believe, the great secret 
rearing tin; more delicate birds, turkeys, guinea fowls. 
ssnts, ic; never to sulfor tho growth of tlm chick 
ilch t(..)t;s on whether it has food in its stomach or not) 
irodiit'K exhaustion of tlio vital powers for want of the 
ossorv aliment. Yoimg turkeys, as soon as they once 

languid from Ulis cause, refuso their food when it is at 
. oifered to them (just like u man whose appetite is gone 
sonsequence of having waited too Ions; for his dinner), and 
or would out more, were food not forced down their 
jaLs, by which operation llley may frequently be recovered; 

tho little guinea fowls give no notice of this raininess till 
y :uv pust ad euro, and a struggle of a fen minutes 
•' Llsat. they liuve indeed outgrown tlii'ir strength, or, 
ler, that tho materials for producing strength has not 
n supplied to tlietu in a degree commensurate with ilioir 

'urkey chicks, when they are " shooting the red," that is, 
'ii the feathers about tho head and neck aro becumuie; 
ilish (which i.-luiufin Likes phice when the birds- are > in. 

months i.l.l) ri-ijuiru cspeeial care as to feeding ; after 
ir eonslilutions ore once established, less altention as to 

natality uf the food is necessary, as wo have already had 
ision to remark; but this one rule should bo always oh 
.ed, never to allow young turkeys, or tho young of any 
■llry, to bo hungry or become thin; inattention to tins 



rule is the cause of much of the mortality which prevails 
among poultry. 

Geese. — Though goslings will find much satisfaction in 
eating every sort of vegetable, even nettles if chopped up for 
them, it would he miserable economy to withhold from them 
a due allowance of meal and grain. Such large frameworks 
as their's require proportional feeding. When they are rum- 
bling about on commons, core should be taken, yet, to keep 
them from dabbling in ponds or ditches. The cramp, which 
is often so fatal, may he avoided by observing this precaution 
as well as by reasonably good feeding ; for the Cramp may be 
occasioned by debility of stomach. 

Mr. Cobbett boasted of having the most tender, and best 
flavoured, and altogether the finest geese in England, by 
buying goslings at this season, and confining them In a pen 
well supplied with straw. In one trough he had water, hi 
the other oats. Tins, with lettuces starting to seed or in a 
sound state, and cabbages, were their entire food. After ton 
days he began to kill a bird or two every week until October; 
and he calculated that the oats for each bird did not cost 
more than one shilling — when oats were much dearer, too, 
than now. In short, he saved half tho market price of geese 
by thai simple management. The garden supplied half the 
requisite food. 



THE BEE-KEEPER'S CALENDAR— Jd.v. 

By J. If. Payne, Etq„ Avthor of " Tht Btc-kr.epti'* 
Oniric,- *c. 

Unless June shall have proved a more favourable month 
for our little favourites than May has been, I am afraid that 
instead of receiving from them a supply of honey it must 
this year be reversed, and tec mast adbrd the supply, or 
we shall have no bees another season. Amongst my own 
hees I have not yet seen a drone, nor have I heard of any 
having been seen but in one apiary in this neighbourhood. 
I hare heard of two attempts at swarming; tho nnmhers 
were very small, and in both cases tho bees retained to 
tlio parent hive, and, in all probability, it was poverty that 
induced them to leave it. In looking over my hives yester- 
day, the 10th Juno, I find the combs of many of them to be 
as bare of bees as they were in February, which circumstance 
1 nover remember having witnessed before. It is usual for 
us at this time to see our glasses filling fast, and to be 
thinking about giving additional room, but I have not yet 
even put on a glass, nor shall I for some lime to come. 

Wasps. — I sea that Mr. Underwood, of tlio Haymarket, 
advertizes his " wasp catchers," and I am quite sure thai it 
is needful for us all to use every means in our power for tho 
destruction of these sad enemies to our hoes, and in this 
season more especially as " prevention is always better thon 
cure," that object is attained by capturing the unecn wasp at 
this time, and, indeed, as long as liioy can ho seen. Some 
jiersons recommend shooting them ; 1 have always found a 
garden-syringe to bo a very useful thing, for if tilled with 
water and discharged at them, it seldom fails to bring 
Diem to the ground— but it matters not by what means so 
tiat they ore destroyed. 

Unman SwAiuas.— Tho necessity for uniting swarms this 
year, I think, will be apparent to every ono at all acquainted 
with bee-management, and, indeed, in some coses of return- 
ing swarms; but this cannot be done will) any chance of 
success but in a bar-hive, and there the operator is sure to 
uicceed, tho manner of performing the operation will bo as 
follows : — As soon as the swarm has loft tho parent hive, 
[iroceed immediately to open tho luvc and take out the bars 
:>no by one, and culling from each comb every royal cell 
Jiat is seen upon it ami replacing the comb again in the 
live. The cell in which tlio i|iteen hoc] is born is entirely of 
i different construction from that of either tho drone or the 
■(minion hees. Tho cell of the latter is placed horizontally 
n (lie hive, and that of Iho queen is placed |jcrpeudicularly ; 
lint of the common heo is an exact hexagon, and that of 
he queen circular ; besides, tlm cell of the quujii is always 
Ixed al the sides of the combs, und e-euendlv- upon those 
tear the middle of the hive. This operation of removing 
lie royal ceils will take aliout five minutes, and when done, 
•elurn the swarm immediately to tho hive ; tlio old queen 
vhich led il oil' finding by (his process Unit there is no royal 
jrood leftiu tlio hivo to succeed her, will noli 
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leave it Persons who have never practised this method will 
be surprised to Hull how easily it is accomplished, for the 
parent liivo will at this time be found to be almost depopulated 
from t ho numbers (hat left it in the swarm and those that 
are out collecting. In some cases the help of a puff or two 
of tobacco-smoke may be useful, should the few bees left be 
angry, or the operator feel at all timid. The readiest way of 
returning the swarm will be to lay a board upon the door- 
board of the hive, and parallel with it, upon which, by a 
smart and sudde nmovetnent, shale the swarm, and as nigh 
to the entrance of the parent-hive as can be done conve- 
niently, and with the finger, or a pieco of wood, guide a few 
of the bees to the entrance, and the remainder will follow 

GI.OOU* Prospects.— The last week or two have been 
moat lovely, but certainly not propitious for bees. They 
have not worked with their wonted vigour. There has been 
■ visible languor and dullness about them, accompanied by 
a disposition to attack any one who approached them; the 
saino thing has been observed in many places. The accounts 
which I hove had from various counties are not by any 
means oncourajring. One gentleman writing from tho 
neighbourhood of (.'busier, esjs, "A cottager here had a 
swarm, on the 'Jili-li of Muy they continued m;[ctit<.' fur some 
three or four days, dwindling gradually to nothing ; the 
saine person hail a well-stocked hive completely demolished 
by tho bees of Ida own or some oilier apinry. Another 
cottager had a swarm on the lUtll, rather small; they became 
restless, mid worn found all dead the next morning. A 
third cottager hod a stock which made an attempt to swarm, 
the rpieen was found Ave roods from the hive, to which 
place she was returned ; the liivc has since died." I have 
myself seen several stocks that in March and April appeared 
to bo doing remarkably well, but, since that time, have 
rather decreased in numbers than otherwise ; the brood ap- 
pears to have died in the cells after having undergone the 
change to tho perfect insect, and is brought out dead and 
shrivelled by tho few living occupants of the h ivu, and this 
process appears to take up a veij considerable portion of 
their time ; the ground in front of somo of these hives is 
strewed with young bees that have, to all appearance, died 
in the cells. 



CUE LONDON HOKTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S FETE. 
CHISWICK. June H. 



1 st Prize to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, Ealing 
Park. Tho resources of this cultivator are really astonishing. 
We can only notice such as were exhibited for the first time 



flora, a luge haih In frevh condition, 8 ft. by 8 ft. Peliga'la _._ 

bloom, 3 ft. bj i ft. Ckunaemm its i thi» beautiful and difficult 

plan! wu very healthy and dcnaely bloomed: acarlet, purple, and yellnw 
flowers ; I ft. br a ft, Sphtnetoma gruciMt, a largo plant covered with 

large plant with so Aowera upon it of the moat ciquiaite colour; 6 ft. 
hy J ft. Brim iergiitaa, very finely bloomed ; 3 ft. by 3 ft. Admamlra 
fragrant, 1 lovely plant with nnmeroui pink floweri ; 1 ft. by »ft, Irera 
cmximea : JO heada of icarlet flowera ; 3) ft. by ») ft. 

2nd Prize to Mr. Colo, gardener to II. Collyer, Esq. 
This nillection was much improved. Nothing but tlio im 
miTisii si/c of Mrs. Lawrence's plants enabled that collection 
to obtain the first prize. 

Altamimda Srhattil ; t ft. by t ft. Thil apecice ii a grand improve- 
nnt upon the old A. rathartica, the floweca being larger and finer- 
coloured, We had one meuured, and ita dimensions were 6) in, long by 
s in. diameter. Dtfladrma ermhtaibi, a fine plant with high-coloured 
flowcra; flft-byaft. Pimtlra Hatdtrmii; s ft, by 3} ft. ApXritiit 
UrtUMlt rmmrnVtrm j »jft,by«aft. liorarroritta, a handaomc plant, 



1st Pbjzi to Messrs. Fmzer, Lea Bridge. The few w 



ichailgo for such as had gone cot 



> ft. b. 5 ft. 

Taysift. 

Pbize to Messrs. Pamplin, I*yton, There w 



1st Prize to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
Choam. We noted as being fresh in this collection:— 

AilamwuLa grawHJliira, a large plant with number* of ine gakea 
yellow floweta. Romdetctia fpmotn major,! ft. by 3 ft. Eric*4rprrm, 
vi-rv dniM ; lijft. Uit, It. K. IrM^nni; rfj ft- Ijy 3J ft £»*m< 
ntinin/a, large and freely bloomed ; 1 ft. by SJ ft. iacAme-Mia /»■ 
Man j 1.li in in a favourite plant with the eahibiton, very fee of ur 

'ij ft. hy *4 ft. Irora currinen ; SA heada of ita gorgeoua bloaaoma. To* 
aumc remark appliea to thia charming plant. 3 ft. by x$ ft. Apittiai* 
•aeBtaUHl grandi/lora, SJ ft. by a ft. 

■2nd Prize to Mr. Gorrie, gardener lo Sir J, Cathcart, 
Bart. The following were line plants : — 

Er.cn M-j/ird nthUa: 4 ft. by ■ ft, Vine* man and V. raata aaw 
etch 3j ft. by !)ft. uVsnaiu rariua tuprria, ejeellcnt. lft.bjsft 
Brim tinUrinwa fuperoo ; J ft. by 3 ft, Epacrii aa i aaata, 3 ft. hjlltl 

1ST PJWfl to Mr. Carson, gardener to F. O. Former, E»q, 
Nonsuch Park. We noted especially 

Aifooa twneroa, covered with deep Uuc Duwen. L. fmrmtta I H ft. bj 
s)ft. eWtweiaeM ttrarite t H ft. by 3 ft. ta™ cornnvn, with iikrp- 
hcuda of nowera; 2jft. hy 3ft. Pe^galit aupotiti/olia , Ift.brln- 
MtiintUn a/mrmo ,■ thia i> a Sue rtove plant, with bandaome large Mafl 
and large rmeemea of pink flower.. In tfc.ii inatance then wan II nWaw 
upon tie plant. 1J ft. by 9, ft. 

3nd Pbize to Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Costar, Eiq. 
Wo noted tho following as being remarkable :— 

Azalra indlee earOKStn; cone-ahaped, covered with bloom I * ft. by 
J ft. Aphclcrii ipectaiiliM grmndiflora ; 1 ft. by 3} ft. Krirm Watflm- 
Kawia , Ij ft. by 3) ft, rutt tU ra/ra,- ■ duirable plant. Thii had 



1st I'ntzB to Mr. Kinghom, gardener to the Earl Kil- 
oiorey, Orleans House, Twickenham. A good colleetioii of 
woll grown plants, especially 

Erlm ContndMii ; Avttes BUM anoii ; Erncrii grmdifiart i La- 

•2nd Ppjze to Mr. May, gardener to E. Qoodheart, E«q., 
Bcckcnhom. Tho best were 

si ft 



Were numerous and in fine condition. Thia class of plaot* 
is well adapted for exhibitions, and the different societies do 
wisely to encourage their production. 



Mr. Smith, gardener lo J. Quilter, Esq., of Norwood, ob- 
tained thr first pri;e. Wo have only space to notice a few of 
tho very best. 

Erin Wnlphalingia ; E. BrvnteUti ; K. pm/wwi 
•liikmna: K. er-.iritn ruien, and Alia ; E. mrtulajlora; E 
K . rntfricotn cnrriHrit t 8. Bergian* i and E . eltgutu. 

Sun PrtKE to Mr. Myh 



dijlurn. (Hendemm'i) 



; E. CarmdMH; 



: X. >. 



zx:; 



r Prize to Mr. Epps, Maidstone. A very fine collection 
of handsome, well grown, and densely bloomed plants. The 

t and finest was a large specimen of Erica tptntitu, 
the bent over seen. 
Kkd Prize to Messrs. Ilollison, of Tooting. 

These, though small, were very beautiful plants, and 
profusely bloomed. 
1st Prize was taken in this class also by Mr. Eppe. 9m? 
UZE to Messrs. fiollison. Uhd Pbize to Mr. Cole. 
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ippa exhibited three mdliay ktaihi of great promise, 
ly one named E. tricolor Eppsii, a variety with large 
tubes, deep pink halfway up from the base, and the 




xhibitod in considerable numbers, and were very 

le to the growers. 

bike to Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodheart, Esq., 

'rizk to Mr. Ivison, for a handsome plant of the 
g Indigo/era decora. 

niZE to Mr. Ivison, for 

Lrndenfiiui ; a fine pink flowered ipeciea, scarcely in bloom . 

'bize to Messrs. Garraway and May, for 
uijrrsmttii a deep purple xarietyof A. (ongXjtorn. 
(To bt continued.) 

ROYAL TIOTANIC SOCIETY'S SHOW. 
REGENT'S PAKE. Junk 12. 
a number of happy faces seeking pure pleasure we 
itnesHod before. The exhibition was certainly the 
have seen, taking it as a whole, and, combined with 
to in the American ground, together with a rich dis- 
trait, afforded such a treat to the visitors as will not 
v forgotten. Tho exhibitors must have had great 

in bearing their productions so justly praised by 
umerous and respectable company. The effect will 
lave no doubt, that not only will they strain every 

keep the remaining exhibitions of this year up to 
i, but the display of those beautiful productions of 
lire will in 1801 be greatly in advance of all previous 

for tho greater number of the plants and fruits 
< same as those exhibited at Chiswick the previous 
', our notices of each collection will be very brief. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE DOVE-COT PIGEONS. 

(Continued from page 157.) 
MrxED PlOEON : Pigeon Mondaiu ; Catumba admista. — We 
shall not treat here of the innumerable varieties that this 
race of pigeons presents, because none but the first and third 
are constant, and reproduce individuals like themselves. 
The mixture* owe their origin to the confusion of all races 
abandoned to themselves, crossed and mined together by 
chance; in oottseqoence of which one cannot assign to 
this group any strong and exclusive character. All that can 
be said of it is, that we most connect with this section all 
those which do not baloag to a pure or, at least, de- 
termined race. They partake of every form and every 
size, and their plumage, varied or uniform, may have one or 
several of the colours common to the pigeon. Tbey some- 
times have a filament round the eyes, kit more frequently 
they are without it) sometimes they are shod; thatis let 
say, they have feathers on the tarsus,' as far as the com- 
mencement of the cbxws, which are quits free from them ; 
sometimes their feet are naked, or without feathers. Tho 
plumage of these birds is not only without uniformity from 
individual to individual of Uw mom variety, but it is not 
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a Urge plant with very many 



[omoiub. fail plant wu 4 ft. high, id 
■ ith three large flowen. PapAhtia ei 



■pike* ofit> 
■ through- A; 
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'size to Mr. Blake, gardener to J. Schroder, Esq., 
I. Nearly the same as were exhibited at Chiswick, 
;collent order. 



uze to Messrs. Rollinson, Tooting. The following 
shown before : — 

Barken, with a long ipike of golden yellow flower*. Voryan- 
■antha -, a wonderful flower, almoit Impoaaible to describe. 
rperlatilitt 1 rapectnble aperimen. 

iuze to Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. 
Iwum htttttthtm; a very dninble ipecia. 
err pretty ud fragrant. 



hub to Mr. Carson, gardener to I. W. Farmer, 
nsuch Park. In addition to the fine plants oxhi- 
tho Hth, a tine plant of tho lovely Epidciidrmv 

mzv to Mr. W. Hamcs, gardener to R. Hanl.tiry, 
ic Poles, near Ware. We were very glad to find 
ran onco moru exhibiting, and we trust he will con- 
■ a better grower of plants does not exist We shall 
is collection more in detail, because this is the first 
three years that Mr. Homes has exhibited. 
Hum tperlaUle. Seldom bu the lore of orchid* inch a treat 
it afforded. It wu In perfect health, mi lift, high, and lift. 

od bad 33 of iti beautiful flowe— *■-" 3 - J ° ._,..._ 

a food plant, with four ipiltc 



fully aapandod 

■pike, neatly trained. Phalanopiit gnmdiflori 
four spike,, and many flower,. 



bite arid the other black, or even half tho 
covering shaded with one colour, whilst the other half is of 
another. The females resemble the males. 

Although these pigeons are, in consequence of ell these 
reasons, disdained by tho amateurs, they are quite as preva- 
lent as the other kinds; and this is easily accounted for; for 
birds that are the most valuable and of the purest races, are 
placed in the hands of a negligent man ; they will soon mix, 
lose their purity, andproduce nothing butatu^wu, which will 
be so much the more worthless, as they may have been pro- 
duced by a greater number of crossed breeds; for they will 
have some characters belonging to most of these races, with- 
out having any one in particular. In compensation for tills, 
what they lose on the side of beauty and purity tbey gain 
with regard to fecundity ; for we know that the more the 
races are crossed, the more productive the mongrels are. 
Therefore, those who regard interest more than beauty, and 
above all the gourmand, esteems them highly, in consequence 
of the quantity of young pigeons they annually produce. 

If they are kept in small numbers in a dove-cot, where 
each pair con occupy in turns two or three baskets, they will 
hatch almost every month through the year ; that is to say, 
they will make eight or nine nests in the year, which is Die 
most satisfying result one can expect from any species. 

Tho mixtures are not particular as to food or lodging. 
They subsist very well on every kind of grain with which 
poultry are generally fed, such as buckwheat, beans, maize, 
wheat or pollard, rye, and barley ; still the better they are fed 
the more they produce ; and I have often seen that the seed 
of cow-grass gives them a kind of diarrhoea, makes them 
cold, and causes them to lay soft eggs. They are equally 
content in a dove-house, a dove-cot, a stable, and a box or 
locker two feet square ; tbey will even build in a simple cage. 
They easily become accustomed to noise, and even to the 
tumult of populous places, and fear less than others shade, 
bad air, and unwholesome smells. 

We shall only mention three varieties here, because they 
are constant. The first is, above all, remarkable for ih 
figure, and also because it has been known and described by 
ancient authors. This first variety and the third are more 
delicate than tho others. 

4. LahoB Mtxrii Pigeon : PU/enn genu Moudain ; Cattmbn 
idmista cnasa (Whito-rnmpod pigeon). Latham. — A red 
filament round the eye. Very largo and heavy, sometimes 
attaining, says liuffon, the size of a small fowl ; but if this 
bird has not degenerated since the time he wrote, this is a 
little exaggerated. Its plumage is varied, or uniform, of 
jvery colour. It produces very little, and is not much 
nought after, because it has the fault of breaking its eggs, 
which it crushes with its weight while sitting on them to 
batch. 
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icalei, which it commonly oiled the lee. and which commence! at the 
aid of the dawi, and ii articulated or joined to the heel, which ia called 
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common; at tho present day, all the economical dove-cots, 
where they do not seek to possess pure races, are inhabited 
by them; and they, with the stock-dove, furnish the mar- 
kets. Wo shall not give their characters, because they con- 
sist precisely in not having any ; only they are smaller than 
the preceding, and generally larger than the following. The 
facts related of the generality of this race apply particularly 
to these. They are of every colour, with or without crests, 
rough-footed or not, and their numerous varieties cannot be 
described, because they are the produce of mixings infinitely 
combined. Their distinctive character can only be their sue, 
which equals that of a pullet three months old. 

1. Beuun Mkm Piokon : Pigeon Itfondain tie Unlit ; 
'""■'- -'-'■■* Berulmi.— This pretty variety, brought from 
__ __JB, has a red filament round the eyes; the 
plumage of a beautiful Hack, streaked with white, and a row 
of small round and white spots, like pearls, on the wing. I 
liiivo seen these handsome birds in the Paris Museum of 
Natural History ; but I do not know whether they are bred 
• or whether they are very productive. 
(To be continued.) 

THE DOMESTIC PIGEON. 

(Continued from p. 1GB.) 

K jealousy nfiii^i-onii, and especially of the males, is un- 
bridled ; and they occasionally heat their unfaithful female 
Willi an oiJiBpumtii-jii that is only equalled ly the fury with 
which these ili-fisinl llirmsrhes ; and it is only after numerous 
buttles tliat they succeed in hringing their capricious com- 
panions hack to constancy. They are not only jealous of 
Uieir own wives, but they ore, also, so of others ; anil are 
always ready to interfere with the caresses of a striun-e eu'qili! 
whenever an opportunity offers. This is freo-ntly "followed 
by n struggle, in which (hey display a rui>-' <ry oht"»" ! »« 
to Unit idea of gentleness whifi> -■•i— -v-scd U 

us of their character. They a, ,,.- ■■"' immeri- 

enough to kill tlie young deP""- ,««■ "- 

any accident, been prucii"'"'' 
concluded, therefore, f - - 
gentleness, the chnstit.' ... , 



■ridly rei]., — „orc ait to „ ,. 

'•'">«. enclosed, is suHicient 
'•■' towers and high biiiu. 

...i without anil furnish"' 

ro requisite to attract, voir 
1..-J . lot really either domestic, 1l 
r prison"-' like hens ; they are mUio 
" " '•' i ' : ,uesU, who only relnaiu in thi 



lodging offered them so long as they are pleased with it got 
they find therein an abundance of food, an agreeable dwell- 
ing, and all the necessary conveniences of life. Should thej 
he displeased or want anything, they quit the place and dis- 
perse for the purpose of removing elsewhere ; there are-sotm 
which even prefer the deep holes in old walls to the cleintst 
pigeon-hole in our dove-houses ; others, which dwell in eld) 
and the hollow parts of trees; others, again, which appear to 
shun our habitations, and cannot by any means be attracted 
to them; whilst, on the contrary, we see some which dire 
not leave thorn, and which it is necessary to feed round their 
pigeon-house, which they never leave." There is no ted 
existing whose species is so multiplied and so widely extended , 
as the pigeon ; it is found in the southern and tempente 
polls of the two Continents, and oven in very cold climates, 
whither, doubtless, Uiey have been transported. They thriis 
best, however, in temperate or even rather warm climates, 
where Uiey increase much quicker than in cooler latitudes, 
and produce more valuable varieties. The dove-cot pigeons 
are known from the earliest antiquity ; it appears that con . 
in the time of Aristotle they had attained a high decree of 
perfection ; since that ancient preceptor of Alexander the 
Great said, in his History of Animals, that these pigeons | 
produce ten or eleven times a year, and those in Egypt is : 
many as twelve. In the time of this philosopher, however, I 
there were none known hut those that we call at the present \ 
day the dove-cot, and none of those that now stock the large 
pigeon- houses. He neither distinguishes the differences 
between the (livers domestic pigeons, nor mentions their 
numerous varieties, which, perhaps, at that time only existed ' 
in small numbers. The Romans, doubtless, were greater 
amateurs than the Greeks ; for Pliny speaks of several varie- 
ties, and particularly of tho great pigeons of Campanie, ill 
Italy, for which tho fanciers paid a high price. The romraon 
value of a pair of these Italian pigeons was four hundred 
Roman pennies, which, at the present tune, would make about 
00 -hillings, tho ordinary price of our handsome races. 
Others paid very considerable sums for Ujese birds; they 
bestowed upon them their tiUes of nobility, related their 
origin, and reared them in towers placed on the tops of 
houses and palaces. 

Great differences exist in the form of these birds, whith 
would he sufficient to establish several species, if they did 
not produce together fruitful individuals capable of psrpe 
tuating their race, Tho bill varies its proportion according 
to tho varieties ; in some we see it very thick, in others very 
delicate, lung or short; the partitions of the nostrils verf 
thin, or covered with a thick membranous cartilaginous or 
Hcshy protuberance. Their voice is sometimes a moarofn] 
and lender cry ; with others, it resembles the sound of » 
drum. The noise they make with their voice is expressed 
by the word toning; in the mule, it is always more fall 
longer sustained, more frequent, and stronger than in the 
female. The ruling colour of their plumage is grey, or i 
greyish brown, but the domestic state has more or less 
idu^rd these colours. They love to wash and roll in the 
dust fci free themselves from parasitical insects, with which | 
. are frequently inconvenienced. After this operation j 
they generally dress their feathers, wilich they like to keep : 
very clean. Their flight is rapid and long, especially wbeu 
pursued by the sparrow-hawk, the kite (their most cmel ' 
enemy), or other birds of prey. NatwiUistnjiding their being 
very qnicli sighted mid possessing great sensibility of hear- I 
i'h'. ;ii"": a! 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 lt 1 1 tin' organs of [tieso souses are always hi > 
;tate of activity, they frequently become Uie victims of these 
.orocious creatures, who employ agaiust them both their 
imm and stratagem. 



HINTS ON GARDENING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Ituw I., get plmtt for 

subject, I slmll next say 
tings ; these you may ask for without danger of being thought . 
greedy, ami if you succeed in striking tlionl yourself, yon ' 
will value those plants more than uuy you hare. In the . 
days of my youthful gardening, I and many others hod an 
idea Hint only certain plants would grow by cuttings; and in 
my old book there was a list of such, most of which I conld 
not obtain. The first cuttings I ever struck were sonw 
sprigs of lavender, and I still remember tho pride and |dea- | 
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elt when these sprigs struck root and actually grew. 

i I 1 ."." I USl'd !o IoiSSJ tV)]' ill t.T.i I : . _- ^ of illiythillg tllUt WOlfld 

mJ how grateful I would have been Cot bits of gera- 
or fuchsias, had such conic In my way. Once I re 
i bouquet with some sprigs of heliotrope in it, I stuck 
itn a flowerpot, and covered them with it tumbler, 
my great delight and surprise, three out of the five 
ruck root, and I had, for the first time, the pleasure 
g away a rooted slip of ray own roaring. Now-a^days, 
. every plant seeiua to be capable of propagation by 
cuttings ; and though many require mora time, skill, 
ins than juvenile giu-dcnorn have to bestow, yet (hero 
ny sweet common plants you may thus propagate, 
your borders filled. 1'ansies root easily in a shady 
ithont any glass over them— so will pinks ; then you 
(ike flirtings of the hardy fuchsias, of pensttsmons, 
igons. and many others. The common red flowering 

strikes root almost whether you will or not, but it 
oo largo for little gardens, though you might amuse 
{' by striking eutliiii;s to srive away. If you have the 
enco of a hotbed, of fours..' outlines will strike root 
and more securely ; but then you must trust to the 
•T. for I think few young people are aware how difll- 
lotbed frame is to mnnri:.'e till tjiey tiy, and MR all 
at tings with ovor-Ciiddlinij. There, are small frames 
>t cheap, with glass mi one sido and zinc on the other; 
lade as well as shelter the callings, and keep them in 
d temperature. But, 1 dare say, many of the young 

of Tut (Jottaoe UiUtPENEit have no assistance, aud 
; none from either gardener or frames: well, do not 
i bring a good will to the work, and you will succeed. 

a shaiiy spot, shaded, if possible, by n wrdl rather 
y trees or shrubs, dig the ground well, and rake it 
, insert your cuttings, and gently press the earth 
.hem ; keep them moist, and do not be in a hurry to 
m up to look for roots, and I think I may promise 
ough of your cuttings will take root in a few weeks to 
fonr trouble and rejoice your hearts. When they 
o grow at the top, you may hope all is going on well 
■cot ; and some moist day, soon after, you may take 
iwel and transplant them into your own garden ; shade 
>r a day or two if the sun is powerful, and I hope 
rf job, even this autumn, may have the satisfaction 
filling up blanks in your little plots, 
i seeds, I have spoken already of sowing annuals, but 
.y get some pretty additions to your Block by sowing 
Is iu beds, apart from your little gardens, anil plant- 
such as you require in the places where you wish 
> flower. I suppose you know that biennials do not 
lie year they are sown, but the next ; so you need to 

Mrs. Think-in -time in this matter; and if you wont 
wers, stocks, snapdragons, foxgloves, and many 
you must remember to sow them this year, and wait 
ly for next summer to see them Bower. Those of 
o have an opportunity may also get many pretty wild 
that will transplant from the woods and fields, and 
s the garden. Wood anemones, wild hyacinths, saxi- 
primroses, and foxgloves will all transplant easily ; 
do not know any excursion more delightful than 
out on a tine spring day with a basket and trowel, 
nging home a supply of wild plants for the garden. 
s « good ttUctioa of foment,— I do not mean by this 

what I said before about having your gardens gay 
onth; but what 1 mean is to select such plants as 
ieir size and manner of growth are suitable for small 
j. Large plants take tip too much room, and also 
t the soil round them ; for instance, hollyhocks, 
, and flowering shrubs, though beautiful iu a large 
, are too large and greedy for little plots ; while low- 
f plants — such as lily of the valley, and sweet-scented 

that require to bo grown in masses to have any 
are idso unsuitable. Many plants spread themselves 
by their roots that they require to be taken up every 
id separated, but this is a pleasant part of your work ; 
iuld not cast out all spreading flowers — by the division 
. two or three plants out of one, and you have also 
asure of planting them in a new bit of your garden, 
iking a variety by tliis means. You must remember, 
r, to watch plants that have this habit, both for your 
M and theirs, and check them in time, lest they en- 



croach too mnch on their neighbours. Many of them n 
thus out of bounds to >zct. fresh snil, when they have exhausted 
that near them ; you will observe iu theso plants that the 
outside portions look stronger than the middle part. Mhmi- 
ond garden fertrel-inenr-: bulb craw in this way ; but 



that you can thus increase to those that remain more station- 
ary. There is a campanula, however, which bus this trick of 
spreading so that it is a perfect nuisance, and more dill-cult 
to eradicate than even bishop's -weed, or goul-wecd, as some 
call it. I have turned it out nf my garden in vain, for its 
small fibres have got in among thn roots of other plants : 
every thread of root and bit of stalk grows, and it is a per- 
petnkl work to hoe it up and weed it out 

Plant jour juicers t.l regular interval!.— A little formality 
makes small gardens neat; and by placing your Iru^-e phmts 
in the back row, then smaller ones in the next, and little 
low-growing flowers in front, you will both sec them all to 
more advantage and have more room. Do not plant you: 
flowers one behind another, but let those of the second'roi 
come between tbo spaces of the first : thus, ■ ■ • ■ 
and keep them as nearly us possible atrogular - • • 
intervals. • ■ 

Dret*.— There is no doubt that a lady's dress is not oni 
very well suited for gordening; all we can do to obviate it' 
disadvantages is, we will still I fear find, that actual work ii 
a garden does not improve its appearance. A large apron 
and gloves are some protection ; but what I have found 
better is a dark skirt ; this can be put on and token off as 
easily as an apron : it protects the dress better and allows 
more freedom in kneeling on the ground or pushing through 
the shrubs. Gloves are indispensable ; they should be made 
to come halfway up the arm, so as to protect the sleeves 
and to prevent the earth getting in at the wrist I believe 
these gauntlets are used as riding gloves for ladies ; the kind 
I have are what used to be called York ton, aud I got a 
glover to affix gauntlets to them. The advantage of Ibis is, 
that as the glove, especially the right hand one, wears out 
before the upper part, you can renew the glovo at a trilling 
expense, and sew it yourself to the gauntlet I have seen 
ladies make gauntlets of strong unbleached linen fastened 
to tho glove ; this is quite as effectual for protecting the dress 
and for preventing th at sun -burning of the wrist which is 
tho frequent fata of lady gardeners. A shawl is perfectly 
inadmissible as gardening costume; but a polka jacket is 
convenient when the weather does not admit of your going 
out without any additional wrappings. I may also give i 
bint, that when a polka jacket is worn and work is lo lit 
done, it is a good plan to open a few hooks of the gom 
behind, unless my renders are very fond of sewing books and 
eyes daily on their dresses. 

(Ore, ifpvsiible, daily alien 
that while young people have their studies to attend to, the 
time allotud for amusement and recreation cannot alwnyr 
he devoted to the garden ; but even as a recreation, garden 
ing requires regular attention; and, indeed, I believe mos 
who have tried it as such, And the danger of its becoming tot 
absorbing a pursuit, and encroaching on the time devoted t< 
higher duties. I dare say you have all read of gardens that 
never had a weed to bo seen in thcra, because theoi 
round every morning and pulled them up as fas 
appeared. This sounds well, but I doubt its practicability. 
There are often weeks of fine weather when the borders, if 
once hoed and inked, remain neat and free of weeds ; but let 
a wet day or two come, and on revisiting your garden it looks 
as if it had been sown over with little green leaves ; and how 
are you to get them pulled up during a morning's walk ? 
Still, daily attention will do much ; it will prevent work accu- 
mulating on your hand till you kuow not what lo begin 
first, whether weeding, or transplanting, or tying up; ai 
then you put off doing anything till you have time for a go. 
day's work ; and if you have, as you ought to have, other ai 
more important duties to attend to than your gardens, a good 
day's work in them is an enjoyment not easily attained. Try, 
therefore, to do a little every day, and be very particular 
about neatness and order in your little domain, remembering 
that whatever is worth doing at all is north doing well. 
Finally, my young friends, never forget that you have work 
of a higher kind assigned you by the Lord of the vineyard, 
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i to labour to keep your souls as a well watered garden, 
where no sins arc willingly permitted to grow, and where He 
bus promised to bestow tlie oiils of His Spirit as showers 
and dow upon the tender herb, to enable you lo bring forth 
much ftnil to Hi* glory ! — Hohtknhk. 

[You must not soy, finally, " good bye" to us ! TVo, and 
r readers, have derived too much gratification from your 
its for us not to request that you will very soon greet us 
again. — En. C. U.] 

ENGLISH CAGE BIRDS. 

ImntnoitEB Dkntihostrrs. Sylvian* ImmnnvosA. 

ih'iu Alritapilla; dimwit Atrticapilla (Blackcap, Ulack- 

copped Fouvct) ; AfotuciHa Alrirapilln. 



This bin! ranks noxt to the nightingale in song, and, like the 
nightingale, the males arrive here first. They are easily die 
Ungnishodby their jot blank head, for that of the female is of 
a chestnut brown. These birils are more hardy than the night- 
ingale, and less insectivorous, for they feed lorgoly on our 
summer fruits, as witness our currant-bushes and raspberries. 
On its first arrival the blackcap betakes itself to the ivy, where, 
securely hidden from observation, it obtains its food from the 
ivy-berries; and wh en satiated, pours forth ita loud and melo- 
dious strains continually. It is often mistaken for the black- 
bird, so loud ore its notes. It is an extremely shy bird, and 
very diflicult to catch. Its capability of enduring cold is 
shewn by the fact of my having had one of these birds, and 
a lesser whitelhroot, in my large aviary, having a northern 
aspect, hut surrounded by buildings (and thus far protected), 
doring that most rigorous winter, 1837-38, in which the 
thermometer stood at 18 degrees, as on reference to my 
diary I find it so noted on the 20th January, 1838. If 
the bird he fresh caught, it should be placed in a cage, and 
covered over for a day or two, in order that it may be sooner 
reconciled to captivity, and supplied with the berries of ivy, 
■>r hempseod, or fruit, such as currants, or even grocer's 
alrrants that have been rendered plump by placing them for 
iomo time, in hot water, and of course with water. Owing 
ji the difficulty of procuring the old bints, I have generally 
resorted to the expedient of rearing them from the nest, 
which I have done successndly by feeding them on the paste 
of bread, and milk, and hempseed crushed, and well mixed 
together, adding now and then an insect of some kind, and 
fruit, such as strawberries, raspberries, or currants. When 
able to feed themselves, they have fed on the nightingale's 
food already described, and have thriven exceedingly well ; 
I will, nevertheless, give you tho llev. W. Cornish's method 
- well as my own. He says, "My next favourite of tho 
oner birds is the Atrioapilln, being tho healthiest and 
it lively of all the tribe, and their song mont sprightly. 
I have six of them — three I have had for eight or nine years 
: " perfect health and song. To these birds I give a small 
jortion of beef and egg — say one third ; the remainder, 
ir*"id, egg, and liempaeed, chopped up together. The other 
" 'rawer is filled every day with German paste, of which 
.i-y are very fonit. I hail almost forgotten (he says) that 
>e garden warbler and tho blackcap mini haw every day a 
il tie fruit — it is indispensably rmre^sary for their health ; a 
mail bit of soft apple, or of baked apple, anil in the fruit 
-ason a few rat currants, raspberries, strawlwrries, or a little 
.. an;- nice ripe fruit. They must have it, or pine for it and 
■ .op : no t.,ng tr'ilhout if. I captured them in a net that 
..ered my red enrrants, stealing my fruit, aliout three 
utumn's since. I mention this time because itis the best 
--"■on of the year for capturing them, when they have done 
.suiting, and submit to captivity most readily. Their food 
-mold be the fruit they have been purloining, put into a 
~--=r with moistened bread, egg, sugar and milk. In 



taking out the fruit they find the other food palatable. A 
few very thin bits of raw beef put in with the other meal 
would reconcile them to their new situation. I captured 
threo blackcaps by this method. The currant-bush, or 
bushes, should be perfectly covered, leaving an aperture at 
one end of tho net The birds always fly to the opposite 
end to which they entered. This part of the net shook! 
have a hole, which most be kept tied up till yon find some 
captive in it. Now tie up the hole by which the birdi 
entered, and open the other end andtake your birds. There 
ia no cruelty in this mode, as the little pilferers ore luxu- 
riating on your fruit all the time they ore within it" 

I shall conclude this paper with a receipt for the Otnm 
imtlt; which is made as follows : 1 ft. of wheaton meal, 9, oi. 
of fresh butter, -1 ok. of brown sugar, it hard-boiled eggs nit 
up very small. Put the meat, butter, eggs, and sugar into a 
wide saucepan, over a clear slow fire, and keep stirring it to 
prevent its burning, anil when it becomes dry keep stirring it 
till it becomes crumbly. When this is ready (N.B., it most 
not be burnt, as this would be injurious to the birds) put a 
pint of cracked hompsead to the mixture, and mix thetn well 
together. While the process of baking is going on a penny. 
worth of saffron must be added to it, and mixed with the 
rest. If kept in a dry place it will be good for months,— 

W. flAVKKK. 

[The song of the blackcap is a compound of those of the 
robin and thrush, but softer, more mellow, and more mo- 
dulated than that of the latter, and of more compass thin 
that of the robin. It arrives in England early in April. It 
is rather more than six inches long, and nine inches and a 
quarter across tho wings when opened out The male has 
its upper parts light yellowish -grey, the head black, lower 
ports ash-grey, paler behind, and tinged with yellow; wing* 
anil tail greyish brown. Female similar, but with head 
reddish. brown. Its nest is built in the fork of some shrub, 
and formed of dried stalks, usually goose grass, put together 
with a little wool, and sometimes a little green moss on the 
outside ; the inside is lined with fibrous roots, and over them 
sometimes a few long hairs. The eggs, four or five, ire 
very hroad oval, HI twelfths of an inch long, and 7 twelfths 
broad, greyish -white faintly mottled and freckled with 
purplish -grey, and a few streaks of blackish -brown (Mte- 
jfUJivrny'i Brititk Birili), No one can refrain from ad- 
miring the rich melody of the blackcap's song, and it is one 
of our most frequently heard birds, for its chief places of 
resort ore our orchards and gardens. It is one of the few 
birds which seem to have to make a violent effort in giving 
utterance to their song, and during this effort the throat » 
very largely distended. In Cambridgeshire, Mr. Jenyns sayt, 
that this hint's note is usually first heard about April 16th, 
that its eggs are first found about May 10th, and that its 
song ceases about the 97lh of July. It is one of the most 
sby of birds, yet it feeds with such delight, and with an 
appetite so insatiable, upon the currant and raspberry, that 
when engaged on this banquet it suffers itself to be looked at, 
and forgets for the moment its usual timidity. It finishes 
its feast here with the Jargonelle and other early autumn 
pears, and then leaves us for other fruits and milder climes.— 
Journal oj AWnmfiH.] 



THE MUSCAT OP ALEXANDRIA VINE. 

As many inquiries have been made concerning this htes- 
tiraoble grape, we will offer the chief information we possess 
relative to its management ; and in order to throw light on 
the subject, it will be well, as a preliminary, to observe, Ibat 
amongst the several difficulties which beset its culture that 
of getting it to answer in a house containing other kinds 
stands prominent It is well-known, also, that it is what i* 
termed "a shy Better;" that is to say, tho impregnation 
of the blossom by means of the fertilizing pollen is very 
uncertain under our present course of culture. 

Hy some it is considered a shy bearer: this, we think, 

highly concentrated flavour. 

With regard to its shy setting, opinions differ much as to 
the real cause. Host of our best gardeners insist that it 
requires a very high and very moist teroperatare ; and, in- 
deed, past experience would seem to confirm the opinion, or 
..... ~ ,„,..,. ._ -. WM | ,^0, a 



else why should it be found so difficult b 
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uses of a mixed character, especially if plant houses 7 safe root action it is vain to expect crops of this grape. 

ich, of course, are ranch more moderate in point of tern- To those who arc thus situated we would say, lio snro and 

mature than onr stoves, exorcise great moderation as to the amount of thu crop. 

tn opinion prevailed, soma years since, tliat all our grapes If yon triU have a heavy crop under snub circumstances, he 

[Hired this close kind of treatment when in blossom ; and assured that it will bo at the expense of the next year's: 

r. Pax ton (if we remember right) was the first to attempt success. In such an event, the host way is to allow the 

show, that if the practice was right in principle it was tree to make a vast quantity of extra wood during the resting 

Tied to an undue extreme. In easting our eyes over the year, if such must be. By these means a considerable 

getable kingdom generally, we find plants so constituted amount of fresh fibres will be created in the borders, and 

at by nature the pollen or male dust of the anthers can these will tend to a renovation of the constitution of the 

<]j be rendered capable of impregnation through the tree. Wo feel that we have by no means exhausted the 

sdium of heat, combined with a comparative abitnet of subject, and must recur to it again at some future ojijwr- 

oisture. Ab with all rules, numerous exceptions may be tunity. — R. Eiuunoton. 

pected to occur ; our climate varying so exceedingly as to 

"*«" ""jftj" "J™"' ■» ■l™°'Pj"™;»i.tu™ W IIISTOr.Y OF AN AriAEY. 

the heat, and both or these, it may be added, to the in- < Conlinueil from iwir 105 ) 

nsitj of light. Yob will have a veiy bad opinion of me, if you suppose 

On a close examination of he blossomhnd of the vine t , mt ft(1 m sutc( , s , of fa/^ „p e riments in the least 

penally of the Muscat, It will be found tha the organs of j d d ^^ m ^ ;^ 0n Ul0 con[rar) , 

artfulness are encased in a sort of vegetable coat of mail. , WHa ^^A io renew those very experiment* another 

ow, this coating has a peculiar mechanical construction, ^ h (loubaess in n different maD „ er; aml , 1; 

id has also important functions to perform ; and some Hmec rope(uc j them with much success. At all events, 

gonr of constitution, combined with a favourable state of 1H |., sftw mB nD , „ a norfM in bee matterSi i 

Jnosphere, ls necessary to cause it to expand freely. Now, 8erv( , d ^ aB&te a pp renti <. es i„p, aD j ] lau - ™ lleii no i„, 

wrever correct Mr. Paxton s idea might be as to vmes in 8illernb , e „,.( V experience, especially as to the r,,lie,., u , 

meral, it is tolerably certain that an exception must be ^j hChl , oaaoPTot performing the very- useful operation of 

iide m the case of the Muscat of Alcandna vino. We Mvl ^^^ Mucri ,tanding wldeh ■ I.ecmasW ca 

pheve that for this a much greater amount of atmospheric bo sail , to h , m , ,,,„„„„„,< „ r Kls apiBr) .. Moreover, I h 

nurture is necessary than gardeners commonly imagine, tolerably accuralo and particular acquaintance with , 

.e are the more confirmed in tins opinion from the fact, ^ of tht> ™ ralJ of ^ dcri¥B1 i from , (Uli ,, 11t pot 

!»t early forced Muscats, or at least those in forcing houses orrflt]lL „ „„,, nf / !|(l vail „ tv „r b ,.,.|„ )1)k ,. Sl .iU I bad , 

assessing tao-prts, have, ra general, been found to set" to learn, au,l many disappointments to undargo; fin 

ctter than those in the orrfuwr, raierj. how, H does not dimate of tiiis country isf I should say, about the nios 

•quire much argument to prove that a very great amount of f avoura!j i of ^ djrailU , g f(lr Wfi cultivation, and to this : 

mosphenc moisture is present at all times under such bo attributed tha comparatively little progroas wliich it is no- 

rcnnHtancos, yet there IS no doubt that the amount far ^rious haa been made in llu. b™iL-!i of ruml economy. It is 

teeeda what is usually believed, especially when the houses no mftlu , r Ul hueoma ft succeasfill bcisktoror m England. 

re ck«cd. Wo know a respectable gardener now retired Mr . Taylor.inhisprefacotehisveryuseful book ,1ms well styled 

om business (and who sits by us whilst je wnlo), who has ^ t ^ apariluVE i val}t ,. usually £ „„,,„ ftTld ^,6^,, c f ne ;- 

Ben a most successful grower of tho Muscat, and whose ao ^^ indeedi ^ a unoerla i n> that three out of every live 

ractico was to encourage a vast amount of atmospheric persons who tako this study op, even warmly, will be found 

loistore, so much so, that he affirms that he has had hu g( ., 1£ . rlJ |j u, relinquish it with disgust at the end of a few 

ouses IP the month of January or February actually suf- J0ars . Tll0 cames o{ railure ^ , lsual i y ^ insufficient 

ised with steam during bright periods. We, therefore, beginning (I mean, starting with only out stock), want of 

avo no doubt that a deficiency of atmospheric moisture enthusiasm or perseverance, negligence or ignorance of the 

i one of tho principal causes of thebad sotting of the fundamental ^^ of o, e science . While in America or 

fuscat grape. At the same time it is necessary- to Australia* it is almost incredible of how largo an apiary 

bserve. that a considerable amount of h f „t is itecessary for ofl , hiee mBy b^^,, t^,, original [n a ve „ fuw Jcare l . in 

lis vme ; and by this we do not mean any absolute amount, Eriglam i B ainu]ar WTa „,„„ stflIu] ™ an „ !T ,. car wi tl 1(mt 

nt that the Muscat requires more heat than our ordinary cllBJ]| , e> appllrallt iy Btrarigi and v ,. t unprolific in both swarms 

rapes. To state any specific amount would be both ^ ho „ pv> A Btocli a[ 0i6 time of , luI . c liaso may liavo a 

umecessary and impossible, as it is a relative affair ; but Ulree or ^.year-old queen, who dies some time in our long 

te should say that (tf degrees, or nearly so, is requisite winter, before there is broo,l wherewith to replace Iter; tho 

* an early penod-say in January ; and that as much as winter m bo raild and tl|e ril cold and lat0i , mJ no 

fl degrees may be indulged in during the mouths of April ,, gathered till the end of May-such was the ease this 

ud May In our opinion, one most material point in yealt for itl3tft nc e , in our neighbourhood at least (Hereford- 

*nscat Cdtore, and W which wo would beg to draw attention, f ur dsliire>, and many stocks have peri.-hed in consequence, 

*the amount of foliage necessary to tlie well-being of the r mo apoill tor Ihe current season— a rainy summer may 

JuscaL There are those who will persist in as close a rollow OT a ¥e „ (lry on(ti nei ,h er of which afford much 

taping of this pnnce of grapes as of our ordinary and hoaey . „ sll0lt , tliere are a thousand casualties U. be feared 

mailer lands ; tins we think exceedingly wrong. witll wl , ich ^ more rortmiata bee-keeper of other countries 

W li.»ver studies Uu.g.neni] ,;]ia.rai^-i- of tins vine will sec is unacquainted, hut which tend to dishearten the Kngtish 

lat nature never intended it for a dwarf. There is some stager. To be a sneocssful apiarian it is necessary to have 

ling gigantic ami princely ,„ ,U very gmivth-scmclhii.g s1inVit , llt i,,,,™!,,!,,, „f l.,ee mutters to ho able to meet all 

nich seems to indicate a desire to verm, ■ little nssntjui.'e t | ll)sij ,iini,ultics ; it is requisite to he initiated thorougbly 

■om the hand of man. Indeed, when we take into con- illto t ], f , mysteries of judicious feeding, and to imdersUn ' 

deration Ihe immense size and the splendid flavour of this , nmPwlmt „,■ „ iri , improved system of Lee keeping by whie! 

nhle berry, it Incomes obvious that nothing hut the most tb| . t h harvesW are secured at ttn.se fnvnnred In 

erf.!ct elaboration ( accomplished by an amplu amount of ^j,, 3faiio ,„ when they occur, and the most is made of ii. 

nrfacein the perspiratory organs) ran render the Muscat , M >v, ,,t years; while, at the name time, Ihe acqnM live pro- 

■hat il is capable of being mode— the tuiust grape m tho ,„-,„„„ L> b ,.],| ;„ ,.| ]- „„ tllat ;,■ „„„/, u tiiken us legitimate 

■orld. There can I* no doubt, tiierefore, tliat what is termed s ,„,j|. th.-ro is vei e«„«oi hfl U: =,tipi.<.rt the pro^ievilv -if ilie 

close stopping- isunfnendlyt.. ibis vine; iiii,l ,t is totally , live> Dimcult, hmvevcr, us imqiiesi.oiiiibly is the science of 

lexpedient Io resort to extreme measures as to stopping; in hui , ke-unc Jtianntbeytmil the retch of persevering attention, 

act, we say encourage all the fohage you possibly can fin,! „„,, „„, v( , rv lhm , .„„„.; „„| v ..,,„.,. u> „„],„„,.,. ,],„ -' 

™'" n f " r - , ... ,. ., m»t giiiLiiieniJi.il of the bee master. 1 think il is K 

How often have we heard ganleners of small experience 
wnark, that llieir Muscata would not bear equally well every 
rear. And why * Three parts of their vine borders are made 
m false principles ; and where there is not a powerful and 
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I who somewhere voty justly observes, t!iat "no one who pays largo, f>=yiwiiiUy in n dry season, rotatocs, before thervm 

i ft fair amount of attention to the management of the.M> very infected by the mysterious disease which lifts attacked lb™ 

i interesting insects, "ill willingly relinquish tin; keeping of fur 1 1 l ■ = Lis! five or six years, wore in general of a eyed 

i them." Ihioftltentinn.nHiliifjiraei.Tio of intelligence ami per- qunlity, and by nn means deficient in quantity; andtheeiri; 

severance, i6 sure to BUCceeil. It is only indill'i-rnice. ne;;lect, varieties :vio si ill lii'etty good. K unlive grows to a Ytiylnp 

or ignorance which funis the- dilHcuki..s ■-. hii.h hive been run- size, lht>iij;]i in order to chock its luxuriance I use no 

| ntemled insurmountable ; and it deserves to do so. Now, is manure for that crop : many of die plants are, I thiut,B« 

. &ay intending bee-master a reader of this paper' I would miieh less than eighteen inches, or perhaps two feel, ■ 

! urge him, very slrou/jlg, not to grudge a little expense at the diameter. Hut to some crops the soil of my garden is em 

i outset, hut to stock his garden will), nt the very least, two f,v, durable ; strawberries, especially, do not grow Inxurinnllj, 

i lining hives — Expeiio credt. My ran apiary I'D at ft stnnd- and produce but little fruit ; Other plants run to seed pre 

still drown liJi"' entire years, because I had only ono slock maturely, for iustance, lettuces and celery. Now.eithcrsilt- 

to begin with. Had I purchased fu-u hives hi* tend of only one, petre ur nitrate of soda appear to mitigate, if not entirely to 

I might now have many more, mid much more interest- mnvd, this delect. They seem to promote the growth of Ik 

ing details to briug forward than are actually nt my com- leaves of plants, and to check the growth of theflowcr-6tMK. 

mand. l!y laying a good foundation to the apiary, there They may, iu my opinion, be applied with advantage, alleel 

will bo so many mure chiiiices of success, neitiier will the on hot soils, perhaps upon all soils, to crops of Mlta, 

loss or failure of one hive cause much distress while another veiny, tpimtrh, hro<:,U, miiHfloirrr, and otlier crops of tin 

thrives ir.7 libitum. tobhaiji: tribe, and I tliink lo any other plants which do out 

I must pass over briefly the four years succeeding the year ;itov so Itnuriantly as they should do. Above all, either of 

114-1. lest I bo tedious to the reader, as my note-book is these salts seems lo be most bencficinl to onions. AndliiE 

almost barren of interest touching thnt period. In March, add, that till I used saltpetre, my radishes wore hardly fitto 

I KM, another hive was bought from the stuck of a Ion;; est a- est.- -they were touch and hot; but since I have used itttw 

llished bee-keeper in the place, who always kept on bund a have been mild and brittle, or (to use ftcommon expression), 

large winter sl.iek, though destroying them according to the they have ''eaten short." I cannot Kay that I have Iwo 

old plan. There was much miiutv apparent, in my new altogether able to overcome tho propensity which lettuccuiJ 

colony; pollen gathering went nn well, and the population celery have, on iuy soil, to run lo seed; hut, perhaps, this 

rapidly increased, so that there appealed ever; reasonable evil might, bo removed by a more liberal use of the salt 1 

probability of strong and early swarms. Hue preparation ltelicve I might safely use it more freely than I have dim 

was made accordingly ; a set of boxes, not unlike Mr. Tny- hitherto. I understand that the farmers us© a hnndral- 

lor's improved White's hive, "as constructed it: good time, weight upon an acre, and I believe they apply that qwntilj 

at considerable, expense, and other hives of straw were in twice in the season. I also usually give my crops two doset, 

readiness, but April passed, May and June slipped by, and each of half an ounce to a square, yard. I administer fte 

July came, and yet no swarm, thotitjli masses of bees de- first dose when the plants, either springing from seed or 

ponded for weeks together from beneath the floorboard, after being transplanted, have begun to grow rather lajadi; ; 

Provoking and vexatious as was this disappointment, there for instance, in tho case of radishes, when th<vy have tones' 

was no remedy. A goneral break-up of our family party al two or three rough leaves. That the salt may be scaUetel 

the lieginning of July, and a continental tour of three months, evenly over the beds, I mil it with a good quantity of ssnd 

saved me, perhaps, from despairing of success. A probable or very dry mould. 

cause of my disappointment was. doubtless, the very unfa- I saw in one. of your lato numbers that one of your cones- 

vnuroble summer of that year; for so carefully did wo watch, pondents wishes to obtain the seeds of Mtlilottt levnallu; 

that I am persuaded the swarms did not escape us. vf thnt is tho plant commonly known by the name of BooUun 

Dining my tour, T kept my bee eyes open ; but T saw no clover, as I supposo it is, T shall perhaps be able to supply 

hives either in Helgium or Germany, as we travelled rapidly him with a few seeds, as I have two or three plants. Kin 

from place to place without geeing much of those countries, wants it lor agricultural purposes, I fear it will not bs of 

till we settled down in a charming retreat in tho heart of tho much use to him. It litis been tried in tins neighbourhood, 

ISlack Vorest. No sooner, however, did I enter Switzerland, and has not been found to answer. If it is suffered to 

than they abounded everywhere. It was not uncommon to blossom, the stalks are as hard as sticks; anil even when 

see at) or 30, or even 40, hives ranged systematically on it is cut before Ibe 1 lower-stalk begins to jjrow the cattle h 

shelves against the walls of the picturesque cottages. Honey, not like it; I believe seine absolutely reject it. — He v. Kdkjiui 

lew, presented itself at every breakfast and tea-table ; a regu- Sruoxs, Ovimjlon, Wuttwt, Nurfulk. 
lar item in the bill of fare, as every traveller knows, I much 

regret that I did not make enquiries as to their method of 

heo management. Tho fellow-countrymen of tielica and 

Madame Vieat ought lobe abbs to instruct a stranger; but HEATING BY FLUES. 

my stay was short, and my visit harried, in that interesting HAfiM.atpp.2fi2 andlilS, ofvo].3,explaincdmjTiew 

country. A Conrntr Curate, regarding tho hunting of plant and other houses by he* 

wator pipes, I now take up that much despised yet eier 

SALTPETRE AND CUB1C-PKTHE AS MANURES. useful moke fine, tlio merits of which are too often for 
Rotten when we listen to tho appeal of the advocates of 
hot water, independent of the still more recent yet nearly I 

,o thir^'of'^ defunct Polmaise system; so that, while we have aver. \ 

districts, is used extensively and beneficially in agriculture, novelty wlneli mp-e-nmty can devise in the way of attrart- 

1 especially upon those soils which are commonly called " hot ing attention to tho two latter plans, the poor old fitte 1 

soils:" I mean saltpetre (nitrate of potash), or another scarco finds a friend. Tf wo go into an old structure and I 

salt, which seems to be equally eilk'uci us, and which is much adiniro tho productions there displayed, and inquire | 

cheaper, namely cubic-petre (nitrate of soda). I am not a how the house is heated, wo are told it is onlyaflue; 

farmer, but I can front experience, bear witness to the good an emphasis resting On tho word "only;" as if the 

effect which either of theso salts produces upon many me rits f tho various good things there seen so early, 

garden crops. was ( i UQ to ot]lor eauses or r(lt her in spite of the means 

The sod of my garden .s ratlier gravelly, and therefore emplojod . Sow howdoesthis happen? \ S hoat abstracted 
rather hot, but notverypoor; the adjoining land, winch is of ,- i,.„„i_.„„„ ji.ji i i„{l a ™ t ™ u ' ,u,u - u " 
the same quality, produces when fairly cultivated, about f^m a substaace of tard-ht^ed clay, as flue^vers gene- 
three quarters and a half of wheat per acre, and usually rall y . aro ' ]ess 8°™? to "getation than that arising from 
about Ave quarters of barley, and good crops both of clover ca « 1 ™ n j presuming the amount in both oases to o« 
and turnips. Some of my garden crops are also very good, *".*« ■ I confess I cannot see in what way the mud 
especially peas, beans, trench beans, both dwarf and runners, moist heat we aro told hot-water pipes afford, can differ 
carrots, parsnips, and spinach, brocoli, &c; cauliflower, and from the heat that would be dissipated wore those pipes 
other plants of the cabbage tribe, aregood, but do not grow very filled with hot smoko instead of hot water — the dose sir- 
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Hid water- tight joints not allowing any escape ; and if 
wo hail the same amount of heat, I cannot see whore it 
would differ in its component parts from heat derived 
from confined water, inasmuch as both substances ore 
alike shut out from access to the atmosphere of the 
house, that we must look to other causes for the differ- 
ence which exists. 

Ill the first place, smoke is seldom honoured with a 
cast-iron pipe to travel its rounds in, neither is it ncccs- 

athat it should be so, when a cheaper material can 
ad. 'The only place whero I did see it in use, seem- 
ingly acted no better than an ordinary brick flue ; and 
is its great expense will ever prevont its being generally 
adopted, I will, in the present chapter, endoavour to 
compare the merits of a good ordinary smoke flue with 
that of a well-arranged boiler and pipes, and make such 
remarks as a long course of experience has placed within 
my reach; so as to enable the amateur, about building 
a greenhouse or a grapery, to .judge for himself which of 
the two systems will most likely suit him. I put Pol- 
raaise out of the question, because it seems abandoned 
by all but those who committed themselves so much by 
lauding it, as to be unwilling to retract their opinion. 

Before comparing the two competing svstems, it may 
be better to say a few words on smoke flues, as disap- 
pointment sometimes arises from them ; but very little 
need be said. Generally, circumstances over which we 
have no control fixes the place where the stoke-hole 
is to be. When a choice exists, let it bo as much as 
possiblo exposed to the open air. The best acting fires 
I ever hod of that description bad no shed or roof over 
them, and, by the nature of the plan, were not at all 
sunk below the surface ; but it is genorally necessary to 
sulk the lire hole, that the smoke in its course may first 
ascend a little, otherwise travel ou a level. It is very 
unwilling to dip downward on its first formation, but 
after once entering the flue and travelling some distance 
it may bo made to descend then very well, only such 
descent had better be gradual and not in sudden per 
pendicular falls. There are many esses, as the crossing 
of a door-way, when it is necessary to sink the flue. In 
that case let it be done gradually as on inclined plane ; 
and be not satisfied by making the bottom of the flue in 
that way, but let the top, or cover, be made so likewise, 
because smoke invariably floats ou the top or upper side 
of the flue, and I think out seldom expels the whole of 
the atmospheric air over which it rolls. Now, as such is 
the case, a sudden obstruction, as a mass of descending 
urick-work, offers exactly the same impediment to its 
onward course that a mill-dam does to that of a river, 
save that the latter is irresistible ; but the accumulation 
in both cases is the same, and in the case of the flue 
offers a powerful check to the impetus which directs it 
forward. Therefore, smooth it off; and if the appear- 
ance requires it to assume a perpendicular fall, let that 
'jo done by building upon the flue so mode the required 
teight. It will so much certainly impair its efficiency 
t>y burying the heat, but if every other circumstance be 
favourable, little loss will be felt. 

For the same reasons as above let all the corners or 
Uirns be rounded, so that every facility be mode for the 
quick circulation of that heated air we so often coll 
smoke; aud when it has travelled its rounds let it have 
a few feet of upright chimney through which to moke its 
final escape. 

In the erection of a flue use the best bricks. Tho end 
nearest the fire of the side-walls of the flue ought to be 
half brick thick, that is, ljinch work; tho remainder 
nay be brick on edge, and only those near the fire need 
he fire-bricks; the covers also near the fire ought to be 
of that material. Cement, or what brickloyars call 
" eompo," ought not to be used. It does not stand the 
Ore well. A flue, about 9 inches wide inside by about 
12 inches deep, will be ample size for most purposes, and 



one much less than that will not be found to answer well 
long. 1 may as well add, that flues of all kinds ought 
to stand above tho lovel of tho ground-work of tho liouso, 
and not bo buried under the walk, as is too often tho case. 
Of course, many circumstances place its direction in a 
certain way inevitable ; but when a choice can he made 
let it he as much as possible exposed, only not so as to 
endanger its taking harm from its improper use as a stand 
for plants, without duly guarding it by a trelliscd shelf 
resting on irou bearers, or such like. 

Amougst the many supposed advantages hot-water 
pipes has over a flue, tho consumption of fuel is one; yet 
tho difference is often over-stated. I do not deny but 
that a well constructed hot-water apparatus will heat a 
given space with less fuel than a flue will do under some 
circumstances, but there are cases again the reverse, — 
where a large old house, indifferently glazed, is heated 
with hot water, it will be found almost impossible to 
maintain a forcing heat, unless there be a great number 
of pipes employed: the reason is obvious. Water will not 
beat beyond tho boiling point, 21 2°, it passing then off 
as vapour; now a flue maybe heated much beyond that, 
but such cases are of raro occurrence, and I only refer 
to au extreme case to illustrate my views, that unless an 
ample provision of pipes be made a flue is safer in a 
severe frosty night. 

That flues use more fuel in a general way I at once 
admit, and having had a considerable share of experi- 
ence in tho management of both plans, I shoidd say 
that such difference may amount to one-half; it is not 
very easy to make calculations of that kind with any de- 
gree of accuracy, but certainly it does not exceed that; 
the amount of labour and attention is cortainly much 
less ou the side of tho flue than on that of those fan- 
tastic contrivances of boilers, but on well constructed 
apparatuses the attention is about alike. 

In regard to the quality of the heat evolved, there is 
much difference of opinion; certainly where a flue has 
been long out of use, a disagreeable smell arises when 
the Are is first lighted, doubtless as offensive to the 
vegetable kingdom as to ourselves ; but it is soon all 
right again, and if one or two ventilators be thrown 
open, the place is soon sweet. The reason of such a rank 
smell is the dissipation of those vaporous gases which 
are generated by heat applied to the damp brick-work ; 
that hot water pipes are free from that evil is certainly 
a point in their favour, yet it must not be valued too 
highly. 

Acknowledging the above two points to be in favour 
of hot water, let us examine tho claims of the flue, and, 
the first thing, compare the respective cost of the two ; 
and I am certainly within the mark when I say, that tho 
flue will not cost more than one-tenth or one-twelfth of 
the other system, and that is a very important matter. 
It is of no use being told you will save it oil in the end 
by the less fuel wanted ; I have known an apparatus of 
that kind cost as much as would have built a flue, and 
supplied it with coal for twenty years ; and that was not 
au unusual case. If the amateur be building a small 
house, and decide on having pipes, Ac., he may rest as- 
sured tho heating apporatus will cost him as much as 
the house altogether (provided thore be no architectural 
ornaments, 4c, about it) ; and if he be building two 
moderate-sized ones, the cost of boiler, &c., being less, 
will probably be about two-thirds of the espenso of the 
whole of the work. I mention these matters because I 
kuow many people forget the expense of heating when 
they tako the building matter in hand. Now, suppose 
a greenhouse was wanted, 30ft. by 15ft., and about 12ft. 
high, let us say that such a liouso cost £80, now it 
would seem foolish to throw away £00 or £70 more in 
an apparatus to heat it the few times that it might be 
wanted in winter to keep the frost out, when the same 
purpose could be effected by £i>, or, at the most, £8 ; 
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the after-labour, tat., being quite as much in the hot 
water ease as the other, and much more bo if an; of 
those whimsical contrivances, miscalled boilers, be at 
tached, that the after-attendance of flue-fires need not 
create any alarm. 

In respect to the dry heat arising from a flue, I have 
never felt any inconvenience from it, because that can 
be rendered as moist as that from the pipes, perhaps 
more so ; a fen nans of water set on the covers, or if the 
latter bo scooped out iu the making so as to hold water, 
which I have seen some times done, every purpose of a 
moist heat is served. And in regard to a flue retaining its 
heat during Uie night, 1 have no hosilation in saying, a 
well-con trivod ono will do so quite as well as the best hot- 
water apparatus. T well remember in my younger days 
keeping a grape-houso in the early spring months up to 
7(1° by a Hue, yet uever attended it after nine at night, 
or liefore six in the morniug, and very rarely was the 
thermometer more than ono degree below or above the 
fixed point; of course, practice only teaches the way of 
such things — merely looking on and giving directions 
will not do — nothing else than using the shovel and coal- 
rake can convey a good idea of tho care or trouble of 
these matters. But gardening now-a-days does not re- 
quire such exact working of a thermometer, in fact that 
instrument may be sni'oly dispensed witb, oxcept for 
experimental purposes. Now, although 1 have had some 
tolerably goou working hot-water affairs under my hand, 
I could never ensure such a uniform continuance of 
bent ; yet it is fair to say, that no inconvenience arises 
from a slight fall towards morning, provided it be not 
too much. 

from the above it will be seen, that for all structures 
where heat is required no further than to exclude frost, a 
flue is all that is wanted, provided the interior arrange- 
ments offer no impedimenta in the way; and likewise for 
a great many forcing purposes a flue will be found as 
useful as the other ; but where bottom-heat is required 
for Hamilton inn pine pits, and such like, I question 
whether a Hue would bo found to answer; and where a 
course of pits are in regular working the whole year, 

Eipes might then bo most advisable; but for any solitary 
ouso or pit, I think a flue would serve all purposes 
wanted; even in vineries or houses expressly used for 
forcing grapes, I have found flues act quite as well as 
pipes, more especially if assisted by a large body of fer- 
menting material inside. 

In conclusion, let mo warn the amateur, whichever 
mothod he adopt, to take care to hare the furnace large 
enough; more than half the failures of the boiler con- 
trivances are by making so small a place for firing, just 
as if combustion would go on in such a Lilliputian scale ; 
also let the ash box be capacious; there is no need for a 
door then ; they are seldom used, and are only in the 
way of cleaning out, &c., and any tendency the fire may 
have of burning too quickly away is easily remedied by 
thrusting the lint Are near the throat of the Duo at 
making-up time, and placing the coal or coke behind it, 
i. e., nearer the door; a few ashes between, or over all, 
likewise checks combustion, but these matters will soon 
show themselves to the stoker, whose trade, like all 
handicrafts, can only be learned by himself using the 
tools. S. N. V. 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tobacco Fumigation. — Permit me to submit the following 
plan for fumigating plants, which may bo found useful from 
ita economy: — Take the nosizleof the waterpot,pnt an ounce 
of tobacco and two or three ignited fn/ees, or red hot cinders, 
into it. Insert the tube of the kitchen bellows, filling up the 
space between thetube of thenoudeaofwaterpot and bellows 
with rag, and blow gently ; the smoke comes out freely. One 



objection is, yon get a good quantity of smoke over your on i 
clothes. I have tried this and found it answer. — E.P. | 

Fishes Deiskimo Salt Water. — It may not be an ibrad | 
question to inquire, if fishes drink sea or salt water f Soot 
may say, what else can they drink but the water in whki ; 
they swim ? Plausible as this sounds, the experiment* d ■ 
Sir E. Home, and the trite expression, that " sea fishes m l 
fresh," tend to show they do not drink salt water, or if thej ! 
do it is changed by a process which cannot be explained. 1 
think, however, that Hudie, copying from the great anatomnt , 
referred to, mentions that the salt water is converted into 
fresh as it passes through the gill* of fishes before it ii , 
drunk. If such be the case it is really curious, for I belieit i 
there are no means yet discovered to convert salt water into 
fresh oxospt by evaporation. But it is very natural to allege, 
that sea water enters into the stomachs of fishes when tact | 
aro in the act of swallowing their food, if so, it must bo in ■ 
very small quantities, for their inside is as fresh an Ibrir } 
outer bodies or skins That these are not salt is beyoul i 
doubt, but the reason why they are so is very wonderful. It | 
is, however, surmised, that Babes do not drink nor era 
swallow water, but that it all passes out at their gills vithntt ' 
entering their stomachs, lie that as it may, I content mj 
ni'lf will] observing, ttmt perhaps all sorts of sea animals . 
hove tile power of repelling salt, if T may so express myself, 
in n similar way as the feathers and felt of waterfowls Jo 
water. Perhaps the slimy matter on fishes serves the w 
purpose ; and it may be owing to the difference in this un- 
gnlar property that fresh water fishes die instantly in uk 
water, and the Bame happen to aoa fishes in fresh water. 

Professor Forbes, iu his very interesting account of ste- 
nches, states, they die instantly when dropped into cold fresh 
water; but, perchance, the same result would be obtained]! 
they were put into fresh water of the some temperature m 
the water at the bottom of the sea. 

The fact of some kind of sea fishes living part of Ike 
season in rivors, fte., is not fatal to what I have said ; for 
those take good care not to enter fresh water suddenly, but 
linger a while at the mouths of rivers in brackish water, a ; 
order to prepare their bodies for tho fresh climate ; and Ike l 
liko happens on their return to the sea. Although fcuiilv 
connected with this subject, I may remark, that oil sorts of 
sea weeds are salt ; and, perhaps, so would be a hve trod or 
pike if dipped into tho sea, but not a living herring. Bat 1 : 
question how it would be with the herring if dead s while. . 
It has occurred to me, if fishes have the power to convert 
salt water into fresh as hinted at, it may be worth inquiring. 
if seals and all other air-breathing animals drink saltwUer' ' 
Those who have kept buno seals can easily tell what sort of 
water they drank. The best account I know of one of those ' 
jf a-deyt is that which was kept by a party in a fort on the i | 
small isle of Garvie, in the Firth of Forth. It was notonlj ] | 
tame, but would follow its master's boat to Loth Harbooi. , 
and back a again, a distance, perhaps, of six or seven mile* 
This most singular trait in the character of the seal bw 1 
nothing to do, of course, with what we are told eoneemng 1 
seals following hosts, attracted by music in them. That 1 
such ia the ouse there seeina little doubt; at least. I b»Te \ 
seen seals, near the place referred to, pop their beads above \ 
water, apparently to listen to the blithesome sound from the i 
sharpening of my scythe on a fino summer morning.— 
J. Whinton. 

Parrot Lobino its Feathers. — Although I ant unable 
from experience to recommend any outward application, yd 
from having long and successfully managed one of the more 
tender paroquets, I would suggest that the bird in question 
is suffering from a heated and orer Mhnitlatrd state of the 
blond, which of course ads upon the skin, as our hair ia apt 
to fall off after fever or inflammatory attacks. In a state «f 
nature the parrot tribe live on fruits, seeds, and grain ; it 
must, therefore, be a great mistake to give them meat, or 
chicken hones to pick, as 1 have seen them permitted to do. 
I have had my King paroquet five years from the time of 
liis first moulting ; and his diet has been constantly hemp- 
seeds in fresh liroud and milk— his tin being scalded every 
morning. If bis bread be crusty, or not sufflcientJy soaked, 
he evinces his displeasure by throwing it beyond the bars of"" 
the cage, the Door of which is daily strewed with coarse sand-' 
This is most important, as, like the 
require the assistance of some hard 
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of their food. They should also frequently be furnished 
with the mean* of bathing : in cold weather the chill must 
be taken off. I open the cage door frequently, and alio* 
inhabitant to fly abont the room for some minutes, after 
which he gravely marches in again, seemingly well contented 
with his exercise. He has also an iron wire swing within the 
cage, the motions of which he well knows bow to accelerate or 
retard by the rising and falling of his feet In winter nights 
■e cover him carefully, and place him near the fireplace ; if 
be appear shivering and dull I mil up a little sugar with a 
broken peppercorn, and force him to take about half the 
Bora in twice as much sugar. Hia beauty is remarkable, 
and bis health, even when moulting, excellent, l'ess in the 
pod, apples, gooseberries, cherries, and strawberries, are very 
wholesome to refresh and cool the birds. The enclosed 
feather will prove bow healthy mine ia, as, though it ia a 
east one from his yearly moult, it is as clean and vigorous as 
a new one. — A Lotos of the Brute Creation. 

To Cleanse The Roots of the Hair, amtj Prevent it? 
FmjjNO. — Take a cup of salad oil, fa small teacup), and mil 
it in a Bain Marie over the fire ; add to it the nir.c of a 
walnut of bees-wax, and when quite melted and mixed lake 
it off the fire. As it cools, stir in a tittle hergamot, or any 
other perfume. The wax of the honeycombs without any 
preparation is the best, as a little honoy is beneficial. 

Ow Pkofaoatinq Pt.owkrs of different Colour*. — 
Reading lately an article on Chinese gardening, it ia there 
stated, that " some join two slip* of different colours, in each 
of which, towards the bottom, they make a long notch, almost 
to the pith, and afterwards tic them together with packthread, 
that they may remain closely united ; by these means they 
obtain beautiful flowers, variegated with whatever colours they 
choose." The article in question was on the cultnre of the 
Pnrllu-niiini. Now this process ia different to grafting (the 
tuning of a scion to a stock) and to inarching (the uniting of 
two stocks by approach). What is the name or the practice ? 
Where is it treated of ? and, is it attended with success ? 1 
era And nothing ra Tm Cotta.su Gahdbnrr on the subject, 
and should be very glad of any bints for performing the opera- 
tion.— S. P., Rw&mrr. 

[It is quite certain that two slips fastened together in the way 
mentioned would mil unite. The author must bare been un- 
uqaainted with his subject, and must have mistaken inarching 
or grafting for the process be describes. It is quite possible 
lor colouring matter of the scion's leaves, &c. , to be imparted 
(o those of the stock on which it is placed.— En. C. G.] 
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MhtJaar ssmara m . It la a half barer aranrran, with bi 
flowers, and will bear pjaa»jiag la the border during ii 



ewe*, a Move evergteen comber, 
•drub is Runnymu§ Jn/uminu, at 
light loam, with a tittle peat mil 
a?ee the Atmirm I 
•tf the pott sboul 



■willth 



am. WabarvDothiDi todowithprovidiDRpUnta; 

Wfca — a Wtaa Vasnd StwHr* erfsats). Tain out jour riunrln at an 
into a bed ia the open air, planting them deep In rich light ■oil. watering 
them at the tune and when necessary- la August, divide each etool into 
at ahauy part* at there are itning tuckcra, and if the** are potted aingly 
lata light lich Boil, and treated aa directed at page OS of oui third nluaat, 
vea win aad thej will bloom fiwty . The hard, ahnon opeqai 




a aaH. When thetc an diuolTed in the water, * 
■ted air by tbe aid of a aoda-water machine. 

II eaaaooats (fWta),— Theae can he grown la a ihed. T 
at pagei SS acJ w ,f the preaant Tolnma will give you uu at 
J**n yaa require. If you want any further particulars, write 



Ouosi 'aa (J**fl.— Tarn, which yua retorted ft 



Warn Brbt (JT. O. i.).— Thia ia a apeckal (Beia tit/a), an. 
thnea called aavt teat, because iu loa.ee are boiled like i 
lave the ptanta about nine inehea apart. The atalka of thia 




much men prodaetire than other* 
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teas (A ra—g Amnlntr) . — Had you placed a piece of guide eo 
tbe glut, aa directed at page 41, Tolume 5, of To a Cotyaoh U.*r. 
your bee* would in all probability have worked In it. It ia alwa 
viaable to do ao. We do not know where you can obtain the M i 
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root*. Thia may bring into hearing your nprief 
producing a lingie fruit. 

. Aa s general prfneipte, grapes are only si 
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head [ iIk, "MM outside the home." »o you mean the root or lop ? 
Picnic to remember that without much heat good maMi cannot he pro- 
duced. No grape require. or will endure more. We adviM yon to hnm 
ml Iriil arc nr seven eyea liejnnil the liunch, if mom can be obtained. An 
to reserving the ulil nhoot, it i« a matter of fancy chiefly. Vine* on the 
■purring nyntcm nhould, from their Tint growth, hate a rcs-ulnr nnubn 
of .pun established aa email, prucccda. Thi» .lone, the *hnot may be 
considered permanent. Many, however, prefer to bear the muscat on the 

Pmi-rrra tT. W. /.oii/nrd).— Keep your ridge an* furrow roof aa low 
■ you can, to obtain head mm. An to the cheapest plan, your rarpen- 
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nderatand yon aright, your toil in 
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from the .mo-item., we .uller them to remain i 
lie ciinaiilcred undeniable evidence of a rather tot 

ennui Actable, and from frequent sprinklings inert 

evening. If yon do use it, jou ought to encgui 
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GREENHOUSE. 

An admit freely Bight and day, unless when atormy ; mall 
ceptlol, iMwercr, m those eaaea where growth in still desirable 
ihut up early, and use the nyringe momiiijr and evening. Hud and 
Gnarr oraugea, camelliaa, aislsan, climbers, eke. Cum. .,■ make and 
plant, placing them in eool pi 



cc'from the glas i}\t in a mild 






neat. Cai.cioL&aiAa give manured water : fumigate when necenmry ; 
cut down early blooming ; thin the pods of those ten for seed, as one nail 
will give hundreds of plants, CiBualuitl, cut down the forwardest ; 
- carlynupplyofeuttingn. HJWHJ, 
ling ; give plenty of air to those in 
-'-■-- pruned; and propagate by 



1 and prune when done ni 
ihift those starting again : 
id by cuttings in a pit under 






1 for a window in the Tropmo 



■ lum, and train. ClKIiHi llcaasc ir.nn ili sad protect from birds. 
I'uruvmiii, [hill anil M'.iip frequently, imil nsnt spcci:ni:in fur need. 

. Chusts ircii and white;, prune hack all aide .pray and top. Cun- 
aAiin tblaiki, water freely. Flea, thin out the wo.ul, and »inp. Gooji- 
iiKantFn, i-xliiiiiLiiiile tlif! catcriiilli'r ; lliin out ivhcrr: bn.-'ic r.rc ovcr- 
lindrd. MnLolcs, train, stop, thin, net fruit, and water freely when 
•welling: the fruit; also ayringc on Hoc nftemouna. MOTH, remove 
MqicrlEuoun ipray from the intcnor of the bushes. PaAr.il, remove wnntc 
iJumt-i, ■nop. Hi., [iccnriiinr; til adrift [uiwiuusly Riven; thin iimi. if run 
thick. riACdll, make a final thinning of both fruit lull wood; stop 
groan nfcunU wherever found. Plum, beware of the By ; stop and thin. 
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OltCHll) HOUSE. 

tame treatment, ns to watering, syringing, and shading, isdhectel 
month, ahnuiil hofidlowed through the whole of July. Aia,ghc | 



Aciiimiiis will now bo In nower, water them only it the roots. Ait, 
ivc in grant abundance, night and day ; more, of course, in the dsy una 
1 theiufht. JfuvCHTirAMnB'vi none blooming place m a cokl pitta 
*t, giving but Little water. Begojiiab, pot off, and keep growing, a 
nwer In wlntflr, riaANTlinxiriri, repot, and arow an lor the rsrsc 
" ■ — intn nnwer give liquM-raaaaie. 
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■ t le a, take up all 
continually eradiea 



Ptsai.pMi* 
id dry grailiullj 



KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

ting i keep clean from weedn. If uniting hoi been attended to, none ail! 
tspeari tntl esrth-atir with some pointed implement. BaoAn Bills, 

afoot apart, llwicoug, plant out and priek out;' in ill eases well 
«ater at the time of planting. BaocoLn, treat the name. CAiuaUi 

rLDWiii, plant out; supply those that are forward in growth withplentT 

UZIR, attend to daily as to thinning, topping, training out, ton-d i [ wi ny , 
and watering. The hand-glur crops, fork up the earth round ;shwi 
there rootn, allnwing them sulOcient room to run out freelir. EBDivl,'" 
bath nortn, make a good lowing toward the middle of this month, s»" 

Ct out previously «own plonts, Kidwit Biabi idwarft>. it <•» 
■ennm, nhould bo nown In open warm bordern. Ucioni, attrni to 
e,irl^inii-ii|i lili- |.Unli-il-.iut crops; do -ueh work in the afternoon; seal 
up .-low 1 senilis the fruit is bent done about 10 or II o'clock Mth(ha*- 
noon ; give plenty of air to those ripening off their fruit ; he ■paring of 
the water auionr; [lie t L r 1 i- a 1 i 11 — fmii. Osiosij, well Ihin out. vewi, «.« 

l'c/,1!, 11 till! Laic Bf-iismi. mw i-nly kinds ill o;>™ warm nitiinl.inns; «1 
wmii- nt ill.- time i:f -.AViiifiini'.ry wcatiier. ViocT.ini.i Jimovi,™ 
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Christ Church, City of London.— June i?th, 1 
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the 7th of July, I7W. died Wilt.jak ConTin, who u the origin- 
>f TAe Botanical Magazine will never bo forgotten either hy the 
fat or the gardener. He n bora in ijio, at Alton, In Hunp.hire, 
X the age of fourteen waa apprenticed to hia gr*Tjd father, aa apotbe- 
of the name town. It n happened, thaAie now reatdenee m 
aing the Crown Inn, the oatler of which, John Lagg. though of 
er education, had, bj the aid of Gerard", and Perkinaon'* huge folio 
ana, obtained a anoaledfe ao complete of plant*, that not one eould 
ought to him of vhieh he waa unable promptly to tell the name. 
uapeoaaion made upon the mind of Tonne Curti*. by tbe fact of tbia 
and uaefuL knowledge being acquired hy one ao unlearned, waa never 

sbfateraied. He devoted hmeelf to the eame itndy ; and purvuing 
ji thai energy charaeteriaing hia eflbrta in after life. IK ■eon acquired 
ictieal knowledge of all the plant* native* of the neighbourhood, 
■facially of thoae poateaaing medical virtu**. There a no doubt 
John E-agg waa a rooit able guide and teacher in the acquirement of 
taowledge ; but whoever will tun to the folio* we have named, and 



Sagca were Ihoae only to 
.' perceive what praiae wi 



foe hiepnaauil of knowledge ouderaach ditHcultiea. The) were difi- 
ea which we, who have but to atretcb out a hand and bring before 
jm ewch booki a* Henfrer'a JIndtmnfa 0/ Botany, Smith '• Intro- 
ion fo Baton), Lindle;'* School Botany and Vrgelahlt Kingdom, 
at well eitnnted to appreciate duly. However, young Curel* forced 

■ben be reached London. In the course of hii medical arudtca, ioon 
i the advantage of hia hard. earned knowledge of plant*. l>r. Fordyce 
,y employed him aa botanical demonatrator, to aid him in hia lecture! 
fee ecleere. at St. Thomaa'e HoapiUl. Thia gave him one of the 
Rial* to aucceaa in life-confidence in hia own powere-and led him 
earn* elnmet ln.en.iblr into that path in which be noblv earned 

il attending upon their aicuriioui oilb tbeii tutor, and the jojoui 
■ they tad gathered in their morning ramble. Ho had the good 



senaa to diaeem, thai though ectenca la lovely and loveable for iu own 
lake, yet that acience unapplied to the art* of b'fc ia but a fruitlcaa 
flower. Therefor., whil.t be wrote on botany he alao pubfiabed auch 
»orka aa " Practical Obaervationa on the Hritiih Giaaaei," " Direetiona 
for tbe Culture of the Crnniie Vurfrnno, or Sea-kale," combining alao 

enabled to aupply valuaMe inform alii 1 11 , not only relative to the habita of 
planta, but alio reapecting the inaecta preying upon them. It ia avowing 
to know, that where now aland, that maai of densely populated houaea 

pablieh that ecrlca' of portrait! of Brin.*h plant.™ nmnu the Flv^Lon- 
ai'ianwa. Tho Orange Road Garden becoming too email to contain hi. 
rapidly accumulating apcciei, he moved to another, now equally ununited 
fur the purpofle — namely , Lambeth Mann, near tbe II apdalene Hoapital ; 
and it wa. not until tbe inereaaed population of tbe neighbourhood ten- 



ia thia aauhject for aurpriie, beeauee 
aivelv to that very limited claaa, the 



lale never eicecded 3*0 copiei ; nor 
it waa tipenaiva, and auitad ciclu- 
botaniala. For each botaniat that 

1 he commenced pobUahioa In I7B? 
hii clait of our periodica] lUenter*, 



dutiea by the late Mr, Bellenden Ker. In lasj 



aa given to Dr. Sima. who 



relative of tbe original editor. It ia now under tt 
Jamea, aided only by Mr. Smith of the Kew Garden 
direetiona neccaaary for the culturr 



conclude thii ncccaaarily imperfect notice by aaying of Mr, C 
wordaof one of hi* friend*, "Somewhat of elegance and neatn 
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n hii garden, hia library, hia aviavyi 
nd even a dry catalogue of planta 

™*™Xe Mtfc volume""*!"]. 
Icbcacy never focook him. nor 
.ould tc willingly adopt thecoarae 



■ greatcit heat ob.erved, Jo", 



wo meet with now and pleasant acquaint- 
isiie to know tltrir parentage and previous 
s upon us epontaneouslv ; and this form of 
e extends to flowers ; for we never jet saw 
aautifiil one without wishing to know where it came 
11, and when it was found. Nor are we singular iu 
1 thirst for the biography of plants, as is testified by 
cluster of inquisitive admirers who gather round the 
actions of Cope Pelargoniums, neglectful for the time 
their more brilliant and more robust offspring, tbe 

No. XCII., Vol. IV. 



Pelargoniums of the Florist. Thus, at the Ohiswiob 
Gardens on tbe 8th of last month, wo had some difficulty 
in obtaining an uninterrupted view of the Cape Polar, 
gonimus then gathered together. Among them were 
P. datum, white and purple ; P. glaucum, white and 
red ; P. quiitquevulnerum, purplish ; P. roseum, pink ; 
and P. tricolor, white and purplo ; species all cultivated 
in our greenhouses before the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, and from which and others we shall men- 
tion presently, bearing flowers equally insignificant, 
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have descended, by means of various cross impregna- 
tions, those large, brilliant-flowered, and broad-leaved 
varieties, so strikingly ornamental in our floral collec- 

Some of our contemporaries have fallen into the mis- 
take of supposing that Geranium, now Pelargonium, 
tr'ate, the earliest introduced of the Cape species, may 
have had something to do with such parentage, but this 
is more than improbable, for tristc is one of the borba- 

is species. If we turn to Aberorombie's Dictionary, 
published in 1778, we shall find that the shrubby Gera- 

us then common in our greenhouses were, zonule, 
the horse-shoe, both with green and variegated leaves ; * 
capitatum, the rose-scented ; fuhjidam, the flaming-red ; 

\inatis, the mallow-leaved ; papUionaccum, the pea- 
flowered; eiicullatum, the hood-leaved; vitifolium, the 

cleaved, or balm-scented; gibbosum, the gouty- 
stalked, with columbine leaves; carnotum, the fleshy- 
stalked; betuliaum, the birch-leaved; peltatvm, the 
shield-leaved ; and acetotum, the aorrel-flavoured. In 

■» we can see the germs of those colours, forms, and 
habits which now characterize our moat-favoured Pelar- 
goniums. 
We believe that Mr. Fairchild, who died in 1721), was 
■e of the earlieat improvers of this flower; and we have 
before us the reports of many of his experiments, and 
among them one of a successful attempt to inarch " A 
Geranium with variegated leavea upon a Geranium with 
a scarlet flower, from whence it is reasonable to suppose 
all the arborescent Geraniums will take upon one an- 
other." It is certain that varieties had much increased 
between the time of Fairchild and 1H00 ; for the Rev. 
• Wt think thii ni the chief pirtnt of our Tuiotki. 



Mr. Marshall, writing in this year, enumerates of tie ', 
Horseshoe Geranium alone, the "green-leaved, varie- 
gated, silver-edged, silver-striped, gold-striped, ph)k,tto ! 
scarlets and a purple, and one large ucariet, ax <jnait 
Jiorum" 

The increase of newly imported species continued, 
as well as of new varieties; and some of them were 
so markedly beautiful, that they attracted the alien 
tion of many nurserymen and amateurs ; for it be 
came evident that they were ao capable of improve- 
ment and variety as to be entitled to a place among 
florists' flowers. Sir Richard Colt Hoare was one of tin 
amateurs who first addressed himself especially to this 
pursuit; and ao markedly successful was he in his effort* 
to improve the flower, that one section of the genus vis 
named Hoarea in honour of him. After the lapse of 
five or six years, the number and consequence of these 
flowers had sufficiently increased to enable Mr. Sweet to 
commence, in 1820, the publication of a work devoted 
entirely to Pelargoniums. This was his Geraniaatt, 
and though it is a culpable confusion, of varieties too 
species, yet it is a book of beauty and authority, enabling 
us to trace the gradual improvements effected in this 
flower ; and in the last volume, published in 1830, there 
are some varieties, such aa Dennus Rival, which tie 
very little less excellent than the best prize flowers since 
exhibited hy such cultivators of them as Cock, Catleugh 
Thurtell, Foster, Garth, Beck, and Hoyle. 

No one, that we remember, published any criteria 
worthy of notice, whereby to test the merits of a Pelar- 
gonium, until Mr. Glonny did so about eight yean once 
in the " Practical Florist." Those criteria, with some 
alterations, we now republish. 



1. The petals should be thick, broad, blunt, smooth J appear whole or one-petaled, rather than a five-pet* 1 " I 
at the edges, and lie close on. each, other, so as to | flower. 
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2. The flower should be large — two inches diameter is 
good size,— circular, higher at the edges than in the 
ntr<>. so aa to form rather a hollow, though by no 
eaits a deeply -cupped bloom, without puckering or 
illing of the petals; and where these lap over each 
her, the indentation caused by the join should be 
irdly perceptible. 

3. The colour should be bright and dense ; the spots 
i the upper petals should be boldly contrasted with the 
mind, and the darker the better : both upper petals 
lould be alike, both side petals alike, and the lower 
ital uniform. 

*. All white grounds should be very pure ; and the 
iloura on the white, no matter what they be, should be 
scided, well defined, and not flush into the white. 

f>. The spots on the upper petals, or the marks in any 
Iher, should not break through to the edge. 

fl. The general flower-stalk of the truss should be 
anight, strong, elastic; carrying the blooms well above 
» foliage. The foot-stalks of the individual flowers 
lould be stiff, and of sufficient length to allow the 
owere to show themselves in an even head, fitting com- 
actly edgo to edgo, and forming a uniform bold truss. 

7. The truss should approach to a semi-globular form; 
ich flower presenting its face fully to view. Each truss 
lould have at least five flowers, and we have one now 
;fore us, of Comtdlatian, which has eight. There should 
; a truss at the end of each shoot. 

R The plant should be shrubby in its habit, the foliage 
ose, and of a rich bright green, tho joints short, strong, 
id able to support themselves in every part without 
distance. 

After seeing the Pelargoniums at the great metro- 
ilitan exhibitions, as well as the seedlings of the year, 
e regret to have the conviction forced upon us, that 
ieir cultivators are making tho great mistake of sacri- 
;ing too much for tho sake of obtaining high or dork 
doured flowers. Florists breed from parents thus 
stinguished in preference to those having as prime 
larac I eristics stoutness of petal and roundness of form. 
aferior offspring must be the consequence; but, leaving 
inn and substance entirely out of consideration, we 
till consider dark-coloured flowers far less desirable, 
ecause much loss pleasing to most eyes than those of 
lirer tints. We believe the most popular, and we think 
is most beautiful flower that cotdd be bred, should be 
» other respects like Pearl, but with its two upper 
stale dark crimson. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Trim I'AOKisr.. — A little advice on this subject may 
ote of some interest, both to the young gardener, the 
noteur, and Iho cottager : it being often imperfectly 
riderstood, or too carelessly practised. 
In former days our fruits travelled by coaches, or 
1 the ordinary road- waggon, but now principally by 
earn; and it is to modes of packing adapted to that 
ind of transit that we would now invite attention, lly 
te former mode of travelling, the box or basket ' 
ibjected to a loose .jolting action ; by the latter, it 
ergoes a perpetual jarring ; and although the action of 



) uniform than that ; 



the steam -carriage is by f 

of the old coach, yet those little jars, uuless provided i 
against by good packing, are very damaging to tender ' 
fruits, or those with a thin skin and a soft pulp. 

The kinds of materials to pack in are the first con- 
sideration; and here we may observe, that whatever 
the kind be, it is, as we thiuk, absolutely essential, that 
it he of an elastic character, and at the same time pos 
a kind of strength or soundness which, after travel- 
ling many miles and enduring mauy hard knocks, shall 
yet preserve its elasticity somewhat unimpaired. Thus, 
as an example, fine grass from lawns which have been 
mowed tmeral times, or some from beneath the shade of 
trees, in a dry state, is a very tempting-looking material, 
and looks soft as silk ; but for general purposes the 
second cut from upland mowing will be found far prefer- 
able, as longer preserving its elasticity. 

Closeness, not to say tightness, iu packing is the 
great essential ; the one great maxim to bear in mind is 

remember calling on an old schoolfellow, about twelve 
or fifteen years since, to advise with him as to the best 
mode of packing peaches; for at that period wo grew the 
finest peaches in England ; for a few years we had the 
honour of beating all competitors or nearly so, our fruit at 
that period averaging as much as eleven ounces, and some- 
times nearly reaching thirteen. The schoolfellow alluded 
to was the late Mr. David Dulley, who kept the large 
fruit-shop in Covent Garden, formerly occupied by the 
late Mrs. Grange. The axiom about " pressure, 4c." 
whs. he assured me, the best advice in few words that 
could be given ; and we have for many years had ample 
opportunity of proving the truth of Mr. Dulley 's advice. 

His opinion was, as to material, that few things ex- 
celled soft hay, or, as the Londoners term it, " rowen ;" 
such being for the most part the second cut or aftermath 
from grass lands of a somewhat finer character than 
ordinary. Nevertheless, he did not confine all fruit- 
packing to this material alone, but merely pointed to it 
as at least a useful adjunct in all /rat (-packing. 

At the same period we called at (junter's, in order to 
get their opinion; there we were told, that sawdust or 
bran were capital materials for peach- parking; the former 
from white and flavourless wood, such as the limp, horse 
chestnut, Ac, Ac. The soundness of tho last advice has 
idways appeared questionable, especially as to railroad 
travelling; the sudden and severe jerks on which would 
seeui to require that some body of a more yielding cha- 
racter should be placed around the fruit. 

Home persons are very partial to the use of cotton, 
wool, or " wadding;" some to dry and thrashed moss; 
others use paper shavings from the stationers ; thelatter 
being for the most part the edgings removed from writing 
paper during the squaring or finishing process wo sup- 
pose. These paper shaviugs are. indeed, a truly good 
article, and perhaps are better for grape packing than 
any other material. 

Having thus " broken the ice," as far as first principles 
are concerned, we must now beg to he a little more ex- 
plicit, and to come home at ouce to the details ; we must 
crave our readers' patience whilst we pack three ideal 
boxes of strawberries, grapes, and pouches. 

Strawuerrtes. — -Having provided a shallow box or 
tin of three inches in depth, clear inside measure, we 
will place, at least, ono inch of dry thrashed green moss 
over the bottom: moss from whieh, after thrashing, all 
dirt aud dust have beeu completely ejected. This must ' 
be pressed a* close as bauds can make it ; indeed, made ■ 
firm and equal. And, now, let a piece of tine and soft 
cap-paper be placed double, and perfectly even, for a 
bed for the strawberries. One or the best strawberry- 
packers we ever knew used to place a layer of nettle- 
leaves {which had been gathered two or three davs aud 
become very pliant) over the cap-paper ; andexce v 
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well it answered These things done, let the same mode 
of packing, reversed, proceed, until tliu box is quit* 
full : so that the topping-np will be n fHcsimilo of tlie 
bottoming, only, as before observed, reversed. Anil 
now we may fairly nail down or close the lid, and rest 
assured that they will travel well— from tbe Land's End 
to London. 

Ghapes. — We must now change our tactics, for we 
shall of course require both a deeper bos and a stronger 
material ; the latter partly on account of the much in- 
creased weight, and consequently pressure. Grapes pack 
beet, as we think, iu a sort of diagonal position — not quite 
flat, but nearly so ; of course the stalk end in the 
ascendant. Toe box being ready, and Bufticiently 
roomy — four inches deeper than the bunch when in 
its recumbent position — two inches at least of tho white 
paper shavings may be placed in the bottom, tucking 
them somewhat close, but not tight. If any of the 
paper remains in masses, as cut from the quires, it 
must be separated into individual strips. Tlie best way 
now, iu our opinion, is to surround each bunch as they 
are placed in the box with silver or tissue paper ; this 
must be placed gently, and somewhat loosely, round the 
bunch, avoiding carefully all friction ; and now a littlo 
extra paper shavings may be so placed as to form a sort 
of nest for the bunch, and this so managed, as that 
when the hunch with its paper is laid down there will 
be no occasion to movo or to handle it again. As they 
are thus successively placed, a little paper must be in- 
troduced here and there as a wedge, or prop, to prevent 
the bunch from slipping. 

When the bunches are very large, or possess huge 
shoulders, some little pillows or cushions may he intro- 
duced between them and tho body of the bunch ; occa- 
sionally these may be formed by enclosing small portions 
of the paper shavings in the silver paper, thrusting 
such in any situation where a great weight of berries 
are likely to infringe on each other. The bunches being 
all thus placed, some more of the little cushions may be 
thrust here and there over the grntr/d surface, so placing 
them as to render it impossible for the bunch to movo 
in any direction. The surface being thus brought level, 
nothing remains but to fill up the box with the paper 
shavings, taking care that it is quite fvU, so that the lid 
in fastening down will have to be compressed a littlo. 
The thrashed moss may, if necessary, be substituted 
for tho paper ah ■rings ; we are not aware which is best, 
but confess to a partiality for the shavings ; such, how- 
ever must not lie coarse — the finer the better, and from 
thin white pajter. 

Veiuhes.— Vor these, we think the soft or rowan hay 
not to be excelled. We have repeatedly sent the large 
peaches before named to the Chiswick exhibitions, with 
scarcely a blemish ; and aa such were much admired 
by the public, and ou one occasion their packing modo 
the subject of a leading article in the Chronicle, we 
cannot do better than detail the precise mode of doing 

The boxes were made exactly eight inches in depth ; 
this allowed two inches of tho packing material below 
Die fruits, and two inches, or nearly so, above : thus, 
four inches at least were allowed for the thickness of the 
peach. Our boxes were partitioned -off into cells, 
suiing about five inches square on tlie surface; on 
course, apportioned to each peach. In the bottom of 
each of these was placed the two inches of rowan hay, 
pressed close, and shaped in a concave manner, so as to 
form a nest for the peach to descend into. Some squares 
of silver paper and cap paper were now provided ; and 
taking first a square of cap paper iu the left hand, 
another of the silver was placed in it ; the right hand 
thou quietly placed the poach on the centre of tiie paper 
in the palm of tlie left hand, and now the right band 
was employed to gently twist the four corners together. 



Tims imbedded, the peach was lowered into its cell, id 
o ou with the whole. The next proceeding was to tab 
long-bladed knife— one of the ordinary dinner knives- 
and with this to tuck in the soft hay in a wedge-like 
character, until each cell was full, clott, but not fori, i 
Of course the top of the box received the two inches of I 
rowan ; and tbe box lid was obliged to be slightly com- | 
• resscd in nailing down, the hay being applied ratbei j 
berally. 

Now, we do not mean to say that these are the odIt 
rales for fruit packing— fruit of a tender character m i 
mean ; but we do mean to say that they travelled veil 
by these modes ; and a hope may perhaps be indulged 
in, that our detail of tho proceedings may assist in fe- 
nishing useful ideas on the subject of frnit peeking 
amongst the uninitiated, for whom in a great degree it j 
is our duty to write. It may be observed, in conclusion, I 
that such things ore not always confined to single , 
' ers; many of our country gentlemen or noblemen j 

o have extensive gardens and forcing establishment! , 

ve tin cases adapted to the reception of several ltjen; : 
of course the packing of each layer is comported to the 

ne system — each layer is complete in itself. 

As opportunities occur, we shall feel it a duly to 
return to the subject, and must then descend to eisj 
modes of packing our common fruits. 

R. Esn ik arcs. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Rosea. — Those who liave friends or em- 
Valparaiso might easily receive this beautiful 
plant from tlieuce. It is one of the most beautiful flower- 
garden plants one could possess, and is called in that 
part of tlie world " Cqugua;" but it was named, to- 
tanically, many years since, by Ruiz and Pa von, two 
Spanish botanists, who wrote a work on the plants of 
l'eru and Chile, called " Flora, Peruviana.'' There is 
also some account of it given in a work called "Narrative 
of tbe Wreck of tho Chullanger," on the coast of Fati- 
gonia. It was introduced to the Royal Botanic Garden, 
at Kew, two or three years since, where I saw the plant 
tlie other day, and I could compare it to nothing bat to 
a Smilax, a common prickly herbaceous climber which 
has been in our shruuberies time out of mind. The 
flowers, which are large and hanging down, are of a deep 
rosy-red colour, and look very much like those of some 
of tbe twining AUtrameria*, now called BomumoM. Tbe 
roots are in bundles, just like those of asparagus, and of 
tlie same quality as sarsaparilla. The fruit is a berry, 
and good to eat—at least they eat them about Conception 
and the southern parts of Chile ; they also send brandies 
of the plant in flower as presents from Conception, as 
far north as Valparaiso; and they are said to last in 
flower Bomo weeks hung up in the rooms, and are known 
as Copigua flatten ; so that one might easily hunt them 
out by these descriptions, and, unless we get large im- 
portations of the roots or seeds, the plant is likely to be 
scarce and doar with us for some time. 

I believe it will be almost, if not altogether.hardy with 
us. I have been hunting after this beautiful plant these 
six or seven years. I wrote to Capt. G. Broke, R.S., 
about it when ho was on the Cape station, expecting' then 
that he would havo been sent from hence round to the 
coast of Chile, but I have failed, and now I hand trrer 
those notes on it to all whom it may interest 

Silver Csdad..— This is another fine plant about 
which I havo been very anxious to lsorn something. It 
will be recollected that I wrote of it last spring, teat h 
grows on the southern ranges of tho Atlas chain, betwera 
Morocco aud Algiers ; and it has been supposed to be 
only a variety of the Cedar of Lebanon. I am now 
satisfied in my own mind, however, the* the two ore 
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U distinct from each othsr as are the spruces of Norway 
from those of tbe Himalaya range — Abie* cxtxUa and 
Abut morinda. I examined some hundreds of plants of 
both these oedars the other day, at Mr. Low's nursery, at 
Clapton, near London, — some in the seed pots, some a 
year old, and so on up to plants five or six jean of age. 
The Silver Cedars of the latter age were plants raised from 
aeeds in Algiers, brought to France, and from thence to 
London ; and their rate of growth appeared to be in 
regard to the Cedar of Lebanon in the same proportion 
as that of the Deodar Cedar of India. The silvery hoe 
mi conspicuous on tbe young wood of all these plants 
i the Atlas, while out of some hundreds of the 
anon plant not one produced that kind of gray we 
call glaucous. If, therefore, the Surer Cedar will grow 
with as as freely as it does in the south of France, it 
will soon become as popular as the Deodar Cedar, and a 
good companion to it in avenues and other places where 
such trees are in request. 

Roses. — Hybrid perpetual roses, and all oilier roses, 
ought now, or as soon as may be, to roeei ve three good 
heavy waterings in succession with strong liquid manure 
" as brown as a berry," and only a couple or three days 
between eauh watering. This will enable the summer 
roses to make a better and an earlier growth, after flow- 
sring, to flower from neat season. It often happens, 
that after a. heavy crop of flowers these 



e overtaken by a long drought, and owing t 
t> demands 
look ragged s 



these 
two demands upon their strength they languish and 
i- ■-■> a long while, and then mace a late growth 

ui tiie autumn, which never ripens half enough, of 
which the consequence is not seen or felt till the follow- 
ing June, when we say this is, or has been, " a bad rose 
season;" whereas the state of the plants, or of the wea- 
ther, or of the attendance they received in the previous 
autumn, ought to have had as much of the blame. Great 
fanciers do not let their perpetual roses bloom much 
antil the bulk of tbe summer ones are over; and the 
stopping to subdue tbe first flowers causes bo many 
ronatg shoots to come up where the plants are vigorous, 
-hat they cannot all flower very strongly unless they 
we helped with two or three good soakiugs of strong 
nutn water, and that, too, to be repeated again in 
August and September — say the first or second week in 
sach month. This kind of watering is much more 
sfFectual than if the bushes are only once watered every 
ii.her week, as it is now well known, that however strong 
liquid-manure is, or how often applied, if the land is 
deep, and well worked, and drained, it is capable of re- 
taining the goodness from the water as it passes through 
it The recent experiments of Professor Way, chemist 
to the English Agricultural Society, are conclusive on 
this point 

Ki.owsa beds which were planted properly lost May 
will now, or very soon, require to be thinned out. What 
I call " planting properly ' is, that the whole surface be 
as much covered as possible at the first planting, and 
more particularly the sides, which can hardly be planted 
too closely. When the stock of plants are too limited to 
»lfaw of this liberal planting, the next best mode is to 
have recourse to fipnng-sowu annuals, and to lill up in 
rows, or in broad patches, between the permanent 
plants ; and as the latter are now spreading freely, these 
temporary helps must bo removed gradually, that is, a 
few at a time. The most surprising tbing I saw round 
London the other day, wero some flower-gardens planted 
ta we used to plant larches and firs in the Highlands, 
Hirty years since, that is, so many feet apart each 
*»y; many of these flower-beds are not yet covered, 
Sow, after having discarded and written down, as it 
fere, the use of nioe little annuals about London, it 
hoes seem curious how they can reconcile their notions 
»f flower-beds half filled, and more like fields in tbe 
totuitry getting their preparations for the turnip crop 



than like beds for flowers at midsummer. I must qualify 
this, however, by the remark, that in some of the places 
I visited tbe planting was even more liberal than in 
the country; but these instances seem the exception, not 
the rule generally followed. 

The proper way to act where summer balf-hardy plants 
are scarce is this, and even where no scarcity is Known, 
it is a good plan. The beds being ready in April or 
May, let the summer plants, as Verbena*, Petunia*, &c , 
be planted in regular rows, and at such distances as will 
allow of their getting too crowded before the end of July, 
and particularly tbe outside row noxt tbe grass or gravel; 
the least spreading plants should have a free space of at 
least nine inches between them and the edge of the bed, 
and a foot is not too much for most of them ; for unless 
the pruning or cutting is done with great care, the sides 
of the beds will look badly. Then, the beds being so far 
planted, let regular rows of annuals be transplanted from 
the reserve garden in the intervening spaces. These will 
flower and look very gay from the end of May till tills 
time, when the permanent plants will be so far spread 
as to require a thinning of the annuals. Virginian tlockt 
in full bloom will easily transplant for this purpose, and 
so will Sph/nojyne ipeciofi, tiie prettiest of all yellow 
annuals whilst it lasts; Navel ttort, white; with tbe 
purple and white Candy ttr/t ; CaUndida kybrida, white ; 
all the Cl&rkiat, Coltintiat, Qodetiat, with EucJuiridium 
§nm<Ujtornm. Cocklearia. acatUii, and many other low 
things, would easily transplant in the same way, and 
after good waterings would make a gay assemblage, and 
render the beds not only full of plants but also with dis- 
tinct colours, while tbe summer plants were getting 
established. Surely with a little more expense and fore- 
thought we might Keep up a show of flowers in the early 
part of the summer, and not be annoyed as at present 
with raw, naked, or half covered beds. The objections 
which may be urged against this mode arc, that such 
things would not look well at first planting, and that the 
annuals would impoverish the soil too much for the per- 
manent crop ; but all this is only moonshine. I have 
adopted tbe plan, and have seen it done by others over 
and over again. When the annuals are removed, let 
their places be well stirred with a hoe or fork, and let a 
few can fids of liquid manure be poured on the exhausted 

Kris, and instead of robbing the beds they may rather 
enriched under thia system. When we hear of so 
much having been gained by the disuse of annuals, and 
Bee beds only half filled for the best part of the summer, 
it is difficult to reconcile ourselves to the truth of the 
D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Viaes is a Gbkenhopbk.— Some mouths ago we 
directed attention to this subject, and would now advert 
to a few matters that should bo attended to by our loss 
experienced friends, believing that there ore few plants, 
the successful culture of which ore more an object of 
worthy ambition, among those who own a glass-house, 
however small; that the associations connected with it 
ever yield a source of elevated pleasure to the contem- 
plative mind; and that independently at the delight, ap- 
proaching a proud satisfaction, of being able to place a 
cluster of tbe luscious fruit, of their own rearing and 
tending, before their visiting friends, there is something 
of the paradisiacal restored in the very thought of " sit- 
ting under their own vine." 

Stopjiutg the Slant*, <fc.— The fruit being produced 
upon young shoots of the present season's growth, which 
started from the mature buds on the young wood of the 
previous season, it is usual to stop all those young 
shoots, except the terminal or leading one iu a young 
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vine, at one eye or point beyond the fruit ; and where 
the spur system is practised, to stop those shoots which 
may not show fruit at a similar length j as, if allowed 
to grow longer, their shade would injuriously affect the 
others. As a general rule, this cannot be bettered. 
When vines are weak, however, it ia advisable to allow 
the shoots to grow a few joints farther, if there is room, 
iu order to promote a more vigorous root action — the 
profusion of roots, and the extension of branches, or 
the increasing the number or the size of leaves, ever 
acting as relative and correlative to each Other. Hence 
it is also advisable, in such cases, not to cut off part of 
a shoot, but iu due time merely to nip out ita terminal 
bud, as thus less of a check will be given to the system. 
When the shoot thus nipped is found too long lor the 
space, it may be gradually shortened, when the first- 
formed leaves have so increased in size, or the laterals 
left are so numerous, that the reciprocal action between 
the roots and top may be maintained without any great 
check to the system, though a joint or two at the end of 
tbe shoot be removed. In very vigorous vines, where 
from the size of their leaves mucn more space is requisite 
for their full expansion to light, the bearing shoots may 
be stopped one inch or so beyond the bunch, taking 
care, however, to give full exposure and justice to the 
leaf situated close to the bunch, as then it will be suffi- 
cient to maintain a requisite flow of nutriment to it 
When it is desirable to strengthen the base end of a 
young vine, the terminal bud may be nipped out with 
advantage when the shoot is from three to six feet in 
length. This will cause the free protrusion of laterals, 
which, acoording to the room, must again be nipped at 
the first, second, or third joint. The development of 
the secondary or lateral shoots will strengthen the main 
stem, and increase tbe size of the buds in the axils of 
the leaves, upon the same principle, that the mora nu- 
merous and extended the branches and leaves of a tree, 
the more bulky will be its timber. In this case, how- 
ever, a compromise must be made in the early part of 
autumn between mere growth and fruitfulness, by re- 
moving these laterals by degrees, and leaving only the 
primary leaf at each joint, so that the juices may be 
more perfectly elaborated ; otherwise the buds, though 
strong, will be apt to be pointed instead of being round, 
and more productive, in a following season, of wood 
than of bunches. In thus nipping out the terminal 
bud of a young shoot, to increase its strength at its 
base, some of the buds near the point will start into 
growth, and of these the strongest must be selected as 
the leader. This fresh-formed part will not be so strong 
as if no stopping had taken place ; but that is a matter 
of less moment, as in a young vine that part will be cut 
away in the winter pruning ; while, as we have seen, 
additional strength and vigour will have been transferred 
to the base of the rod, where it is most required. With- 
out something of this kind being done, it often happens 
that the strongest wood, and the best swelled buds, are 
situated on the extreme ends of the shoots which are 
pruned away during winter, without being of any other 
advantage than swelling the contents of the rubbish or 
charring heap. 

This stopping and pruning must be regulated in 
accordance with the system of culture, as respects the 
plants being treated upon the long rod, and the suc- 
cession rod, or what is termed the spurring system; 
because all the shoots produced and retained during 
summer upon established vines — and all, with the ex- 
ception of the leading shoot in young vines — are cut 
down in winter to one or more buds. In either of the 
first cases, unless where there is plenty of room, laterals 
need not be allowed to remain upon the stopped fruitful 
shoots ; and towards autumn they may be deprived of 
ill the buds iu the axils of their leaves, as they will be 
"i iway altogether in winter, and, in. fact, any time as 



soon as fruit is removed ; while laterals should be en- 
couraged upon the main shoots, for producing in the 
following season, gradually removing them in the autumn, 
and even disbudding the points of the shoots, for reasons 
already given. 

On the other hand, when the spur-system is followed, 
and it is the best of all for a greenhouse, because involv- 
ing least shade, laterals should be encouraged, but 
chiefly at the base of the young bearing shoots— thaw 
nearest the end next the fruit being first removed ; and 
then in autumn, when there is no danger of starting the 
smaller-looking buds at the base, those from the point 
downwards may be picked out, leaving the leaves un- 
touched, and thus a greater proportion of organisabk- 
matter will be lodged in the buds and wood uhimitelj 
left, than otherwise would have fallen to their soars. 
Under such treatment, winter pruning may be effected 
shortly after cutting the fruit, or as soon as the leaves 
turn yellow. 

Under such a disbudding, encouraging, and removing 
lateral system, vigour and fruitfulness are alike encou- 
raged. Under such management, other circumstances 
being favourable, so great Is the quantity of organisible 
matter stored up in the main stem, that fruit will show 
from whatever port shoots are produced ; so that even 
spur pruning is dispensed with ; some first-rate culhta- 
tors, at the winter pruning, cutting off all close to the 
main stem. From such cut parts, buds that were latent 



off, and when these have fruited they ore cut clean off in 
a similar manner. Lot not young beginners, however, 
try such a system without clearly seeing through it in 
all its bearings. Several have already burned their 
fingers by recklessly adopting it; and the chief causs 
of failure arose from leaving pert of a young shoot upon 
the end of the main one, from which all the voting 
shoots had been closely cut off. As the sap would Hov 
more copiously into its natural prepared channels than 
into those which required to be aroused from inertness, 
the consequence was, that the buds on the shoot left 
broke and grew with unusual strength, while no stop- 

Sing or doctoring afterwards could tempt the juices to 
nd an exit by the latent undeveloped buds. Those, 
therefore, who, Booking the pleasure of excitement in 
something new, would try the smooth whip-handle system 
of pruning, had better see that not one truly developed 
bud was allowed to remain. 

Thinning the Fruit.— This should be done early, *> 
soon as the berries are the size of half-grown green peas. 
The sooner they are cut out, the better will it be for I 
those that are left. The thinning should be regulated I 
by the average size that the berries of the respected 
kinds arrive at. At this season, and especially in * 
greenhouse, something more should be done, as, if left 
thick and firm iu the bunch, the berries ore apt to 
mould with damp in autumn. While close bunches, 
therefore, may be a desideratum for the early part of the 
season, they should hang looser in tbe autumn, so that 
the air may percolate freely through them. Iu thinning, 
cut out the centra berries, leaving the outaides; use 
sharp pointed scissors, and a hooked stick for holding 
the bunch, that you may have no uecessity for touching 
it with the hand. 

Air and Temperature. — During the summer and be- 
ginning of autumn the temperature of our climate will 
be sufficient under glass, with plenty of air during the 
day, shutting it off as the cold nights of autumn arrive. 
In cold weather in September, a little fire will be more 
effectual for ripening the wood than half a dozen such 
fires in the end of October; but then a portion of air 
should be admitted all night. This is always a safe 
course to follow, as, if shut up, and the sun strikes upon 
the house before opened, the berries are frequently dis- 
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1 by being covered with deposited moisture, while 
ise and sultry atmosphere elongates and weakens 
itstaik of the berry, and is thus one of the predis- 
; causes for the evils of shanking, shrivelling, Sx. 
tering. — This will be required at the root in dry 
or; manure-water of any kind and quality they 
reedily devour. This, if not more successful, is 
refined to men's general feelings than filling a 
r for vines with rank garbage — such as tho cor- 
of animals of all sorts and sizes. As to watering 
iead. we recommend the disuse of the syringe and 
3 as soon as the buds are fairly broken. Moisture 
) atmosphere may sufficiently be maintained by 
ing the stages and floor of the house. If that 

pest, the red spider, makes his appearance, he 
1 be dislodged by lighting a fire in a dull night, 
lainting the flues and pipes with a solution of 

and flowers of sulphur, if in a flue, be careful 
r ou put none of the sulphur near to where the flue 
i, as it ignites at a comparatively low temperature, 
hen will kill everything green in the vegetable 
R. Fwh. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

dtio Ferss. — A correspondent having asked for 
lion on the culture of these most interesting plants, 
v induced to make our reply to our correspondent 
eral one, for the benefit of such of our readers as 
' now, or may hereafter, cultivate these beautiful 
lents of our stoves. VVe know from experience 
he love of them is on the increase, and no wonder, 
eir beauty and delicacy are unquestionably great, 
lot the least recommendation of them, that a large 
er of them will grow in situations where most 
plants would not exist; that is, in tho deepest 
< under other plants, and on shelves at the back of 
t-to house. with these few preliminary remarks 
oceed to describe their culture. 
i. — Ferns love a light rich compost composed of 
is loam, turfy peat, and rotten leaf mould ; the 
i broken well with the baud and thoroughly mixed 
a considerable amount of silver sand. For very 

Slants it will be desirable to run tho compost 
a sieve with a moderately small mesh. For 

plants it is desirable to use it without sifting. 
'.linage. — This point of culture is almost of as much 
rtauce to ferns as to orchids. They will not thrive 
in a sour ill-drained soil. Tho best material to 

with is broken potsherds, the larger pieces a) 
m of tho pot, and then a layer of the smaller < 
ing them with some moss or rough sittings of the 
ost. Some of the more delicate kinds will thrive 
■if the compost is mixed with the smallest potsherds. 

will keep the soil porous throughout; a point of 
queues to these delicate rooted plants. 
tting. — The spring time of the year is the best 
a for potting; and as the plants fill the pots with 

they ought to be repotted iu the middled' sum" 

growing kinds may require potting three time 
rowing season. The operator must be guided by 
iqutreraents of the plants, as to the number oft' 
ig would be advantageous to them. 
itcring. — The strong species require abundance of 
during tho growing season. At all times they 

never be allowed to become quite dry. Iu this 
they considerably resemble the tribe of Heaths, 

ouce allowed to become thoroughly dry, their death 
lost certain. It is desirable, then, to attend olosely 
■ir demands for water. They delight, also, in a 
. atmosphere. Hence the climate of the orchid- 
i suits them admirably, especially in the spring 
hs. In this house they will be useful to fill up & 



space that without them would be void and naked. We 
have mentioned frequently that there are considerable 
numbers of orchids that are best cultivated in baskets, 
and so grown they necessarily require a large quantity 
of water whilst in a growing state. Now, the drip from 
these baskets will be considerable, and the orchids in 
pots will be injured, almost to death, by such dripping of 
water on their young growths. Not so the ferns, tbey will 
bear it with impunity, excepting the more delicate kinds. 
This place under the orchids in baskets, therefore, may 
be very elegantly and very effectively filled with the 
stronger growing species of ferns, and the drip from the 
orchids in baskets, or on logs of wood, will be advan- 
tageous to them. 

General Management. — In winter give a moderate sup- 
ply of water; remove all decaying fronds (the branchy 
leaves), and refresh occasionally by a top dressing. In 
spring pot the plan ts.andincreaso the quantity of water at 
the root, syringing them occasionally during not weather. 
In summer wo have found it advantageous to remove 
them into a deep cold pit, shading them with mats from 
the sun. In this situation they obtain a stout strong 
growth, which enables them to bear a diminution of beat 
through the non-growing months of winter. 

Like all other large families of plants, the Ferns are best 
in a bouse devoted to their culture alone. In the Shef- 
field Botanic Garden, a house of considerable dimensions 
is assigned principally to this beautiful tribe of plants. 
In this house they are, or were very lately, cultivated in 
such a manner as to assimilate in a great degree to 
their native solitudes. Rustic arches, formed of branches 
of trees, were covered with the smaller species ; and 
the stronger ones were planted in the soil ; their luxu- 
riance of growth showed that they were quite at home. 
The growth was greatly aided by a trickling fall of water 
into a small pool, over which rustic arches were thrown, 
covered with the elegant forms which those lovely plants 
assume. A somewhat similar mode of growing them 
may be seen in the garden of .1 , Anderson, Esq., of The 
Holme, Regent's Park. Ardent lovers of plants will 
find tho culture of Ferns in a house esprossly devoted 
to them a source of great enjoyment Ever varying, 
ever new, is the appearance of these plants. 

Propagation.~~\ considerable numoer of tho species 
of Ferns are easily propagated by division. They send 
forth a creeping rhizoma, or root-shoot, which puts forth 
roots for itself; and may thou be divided with a sharp 
kuife from the parent, potted into small pots, and kept 
in the shade till established. Others produce on the 
leaves a kind of knot, which, when tolerably matured, 
may be cut off with a portion of the frond, and placed 
upon the surface of the soil in a pot covered with 
a bell-glass. In this situation the knots quickly put 
forth roots, and become independent plants. There arc, 
however, several species* that neither put forth a running 
rhizoma nor leaves capable of producing plants. Such 
unmanageable fellows must be humoured iu their habits. 
The only mode in such cases to increase them is by seeds, 
or sporulcs. whichever they may be ; but as it is an un- 
doubted fact, that youug ferns do spring from these, it 
is of little consequence whether we call them seeds or 
plants in embryo spondee, as they are termed iu the 
language of botanists. It is from this dust-like sub- 
stance that youug plants are produced when in a proper 
situation. In moist hothouses ferns spring up spon- 
taneously from these seeds or sporulcs, in every situation 
that is damp and shady. This we must imitate when 
we wish to increase any particular species. 

Very lately we saw a successful hit of this kind, Iu 
the gardens at Kcw there is a propagating house for 
woody stove plants. There is a platform in tbc centre, 
and two narrow shelves et the sides ; underneath these 
shelves a second shelf has been put up, and covered with 
a rather strong loam. Upon tliis a quantity of the spf 
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rules of that rare and beautiful fern Qymnogramma 

| chn/topkyUa, or Golden- leaved Fern, bad been scattered 

■ early this year. We visited these famous gardens about 
a fortnight since, and found this shelf covered with 
youug plants of this rare and beautiful fern. This was 
a lesson to be conned over deeply, and put into practice 
as nearly as possible, to obtain the same results. 

(To he continued.) 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemums. — This fine autumnal family will 

now require considerable attention. As they come into 

flower when the beauties of Flora are, for the most part, 

departed for the season, they are on that account, as well 

as for their intrinsic beauty, well worthy of the assiduous 

' and never-tiring pare of the florist. Though a green- 

I house plant in the more northern parts of the kingdom, 

■ and therefore belonging to our good friend Mr. Fish, yet 
we opine they are truly a florist's flower ; and, therefore, 

' we trust he will excuse us saying a few words about 

I them. 

Such as are intended for exhibition — for with such we 

i only havo to do — should have the needful attention paid 

j to them at this particular time more than any other. 

I Fine blooms can only be obtained by leaving only two 

| or three on each plant; and the plant must be strength- 
ened by re-potting frequently, and watering with liquid- 

| manure once every ten days. Begin this assisting pro- 
cess early, to strengthen the plants, and there will be 
almost a certainty of success. Keep tliemclearofgreen 
fly by frequent smoking or washing with tobacco-water. 
These aphides, if allowed to prevail, will prevent the 
growth, and finally destroy the flowers, T. Appleby. 



I THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

I Punting. — All kinds of vegetables should at Un 

J season, whilst dry hot weather prevails, be planted in 
I the evening, and be well watered at the same time. The 
j dribbling system of applying water is of little use. Lei 
' a good soaking be given, and have done with it 
i A great advantage will at this season be found by iB 
' those who have followed out directions with regard In 
sloping banks, and the regulating the pea and otto 
summer crops, as directed, at sufficient distances, to 
afford ample room for the winter cropping, as well u • 
partial shade. 

Celery in all stages of growth must at this season 
be well irrigated with water, if it is required to he pro- 
duced of good quality. 

Routine Work. — The principal routine at this swum 
to be kept in practice is the application of abundance of 
water to all growing crops, if parching weather prevail); 
and the well mulching, and surface- stirring, and pre- 
paring the soil for the autumn and winter cropping. 

Cue it hue as — whether in the frame, pit, or in the 
natural ground — will require stopping, pegging, and 
regulating in a methodical manner; applying occasion- 
ally, also, liberal soakings of manure water. 

Melons. — As soon as the first crop is clearly cut o£ 
lose no time in again giving all possible encouragement 
to the plants, in order to ensure their making a luxu- 
riant growth — stopping, setting, and encouraging the 
setting and swelling of the fruit as soon as possible, 
according to our previous directions. Jahub Baebks. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 
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By the Attlhortu 
In the management of a small income we mnst scrupu- 
lously study to save in the smallest, as well aa the largest, 
concerns of a household, anil endeavour to moke every 
arrangement to aeoamphsli our important object. 

It is a very good plan, if room can be found for tho pur- 
pose, to set apart a closet for the wholesale articles of con 
sumption, such ns are laid iti for some weeks or months, and 
to weigh out, evcrj- Saturday or Monday, the proper quantity 
of uaeh for the week's supply, to be placed in a cupboard, for 
convenient daily use. Tho cupboard of a chiffonier in tho 
sitting-room will answer liiis purpose for articles thoi do not 
emit au unpleasant smell ; and this will, perhaps, somewhat 
lessen the trouble of tho mistress of the house, and prevent 
a good deal of running about ; but the kitchen cupboard is 
the most convenient for this purpose. The shop, as tho 
store-closet may be considered, should then be resolutely 
closed till the following week ; and in this way n strict watch 
may be kept over every item, and no unnecessary expendi- 
ture allowed. Hut unless the mistress of a family can depend 
upon her own firmness of purpose, she had much better give 
up the smaller saving to avoid the greater loss, and order in 
from tho grocer, ic, a weekly supply of the articles required. 
A store-closet should be dry aud cool, aud at a distance from 
tho sitting-rooms, because caudles and soap will some- 
times create a disagreeable effluvia, particularly when first 
brought in. 

The keys of tho store-closet and the cnpltooril should 
never leave the band of the mistress ; her eye should bo 
over everything, and her judgment exerted iu the simplest 
and most trilling concerns ; for, with the best intentions, 
servants never economize so fully, or manage stores so prti- 
i ly, as the mistress herself can do. T have known excel- 
servauts, of unblemished integrity, strongly attached to 



of"My Flotcert." 

the family Uiey lived with, and sincerely anxious ts 
expense in every way, yet extremely deficient in mi 
ment, and thoughtless about what seemed trifles, but 
kept die weekly bills at a higher figure than they needed to 
have been. Candles are earned about the house, Suing i 
themselves away, when the work might have been done by I 
daylight ; or two or three ore loft burning needlessly abool 
the kitchen and offices ; or they are lighted by being poind 
into the tire, instead of a mulch or splint being employed. 
Soap is left swimming iu water aud wasting, instead of being 
put into its proper place the moment it is done with ; house 
brooms arc used iu the kitchen aud spoiled before their time; 
housemaid's gloves, black-lead, brushes, Ac, are thought ao 
little of, that they ore knocked about without the smallest 
concern, and destroyed in half the proper time, thereby eon- 
siderabb increasing the consumption, and of course adding 
to the bill. 

These remarks msy, by many, be deemed trivial, but to the 
class of economists whom 1 am anxious to assist they will 
prove to be of moment, if they are really desirous of cupping 
away eveiy superabundant expense, and looking carefully to 
every little department of household economy. It ia never 
nu.ua tt> prevent waste with the largest income ; we are but 
stewards of that which our Lord has committed to our trust; 
and with tho small means many families possess, it is an 
imperative duly to look closely and narrowly after everything 
that is used iu the house. Honest, sensible servants will 
never object to lie closely watched. They will place them- 
selves in their mistresses' situation, and be satisfied that 
they would do exactly the some if their circumstances werw 
reversed. Where servants dislike being strictly lookad afar* 
they are either disposed to do thu which in evil, or they ass* 
ignorant and self conceited, and fancy that their wiilaaaa 
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4 their honesty, when she in only guarding against 
less waste. Knowing, an we aH do, die plague of our 
lrtn, wo cannot and might not to he surprised and 
lit nt the evil we find in others, particularly where 
in is always deficient, and where precept as well as 
a is too often sadly injurious to the infant mind. But, 
t attention on the part ot tlio master or mistress, much 
f may bo prevented, and a great deal of good effected, 
arly where servants are young enough to be trained 
ght. Really good, trustworthy servants are no rare, 

must not write so much for those who possess them, 
hose who possess thorn -not. 

eye of the mistivss should ho in every place, and 
eally withdrawn from her household at any hour of 
. Where method is observed, whkh is of the first 
lence, she should know every duty of every servant, 
len, as well as bow, it might to be done. By thi 
she will be able, very nearly, to know what is doing L 
cos, while she is seated at work, or instructing he 
i, or taking necessary exercise. If aH is scramble 
igularity, the bell may be rung when tbe maid-servant 
mixing the pudding, or the dinner things may be 
f up at the hour when visitors are most likely to call. 
ie servant, these embarrassments may be avoided by 
I arrangements and a little steady perseverance ; and 
■ortance of this is in reality much greater than at first 
s may lie inolined to suspect. 

ss who have been accustomed to the comforts and 
ies of life, may think itenongfa to enter their kitchens 
lay, to order dinner, and glanee superficially aronni 
in the difficulties of life rise up before ns, we mu 
■b its elegancies, and consider only how we may ma! 
it of " such things aa we have." When the lesson- 
(lily lesson — be content, is learned by heart, "the 

and vanities " of the world sliriiik into their real 
ness, and how comparatively easy is the onward path 
lust not lie ashamed to make the kitchen and its Con 
■eciol objects of our attention, not simply as regard; 
tal eating and drinking, bat as involving so ranch of 
noray, respectability, and peacefulness of our dwell- 
A r e all know and feel that our educated minds and 

not prefer this branch of doty ; and that H obliges 
!o and say much that is foreign to our dispositii 
lfui to our feelings ; but, besides that, in nit stark 
nan's peculiar work to " look well to the ways of her 
>ld;" where means are small, it is a peremptory 
>n, to be strictly and religiously fulfilled. Aa such, 
- the mistress of a household is suffering from reverse 
ie, or is but pursuing her accustomed path of pru 
nd self denial, her close attention to apparent trifles, 
ihf ulness over the hourly proceedings of her servants, 

frequent visits to the domestic offices, are a holy and 

1 portion of her walk in life — a section of her duty to 

not now drawing an imaginary portrait ; the original 
before me : and although I have none of my own 
. experience to offer, yet I am even less likely to ovor- 
:ts, and unintentionally mislead, because 1 am not 
by vanity, or led ignorantly to fancy my own ways 
I am, happily, so situated as to see the working of 
guided by other hands and governed by other minds ; 
:g, once for all, to disclaim any further merit in those 
Jiau that of putting the experience of others into 
trust, may be found a convenient form. That they 
t the approval of some of our correspondents, is a 
if the deepest gratitude to Him who is the Author 
!r of all good. 

MY FARM YABD. 

inhject of tho farmyard has lately been rather neg- 
y my pen, not so. though, by my thoughts ; for as 
uer advances the poultry keeper's cares multiply. 
ki. — Brood after brood succeed each other wttfi 
liility until (he yard appears alive, so numerous are 
■itnnls. Ity far the safest plan when chickens are 
i* to keep tho hen under a coop for the first three 
his prevents her dragging her young brood over the 
s, which oceasious cramp and many other diseases 
i young poultry of all aorta are liable. Hearing 



poultry requires a good deal at patience and attention, at 
least, to be a successful rearer of it ; and what can be more '■ 
disheartening, "in a small way," than to find (he young , 
things dying off 1 which is always the ease unless trouble is 
taken with them. " If a thing is worth doing at all, it is ' 
worth doing well," is certainly true concerning poultry rear- ■ 
ing. The great secret is to feed them often, and a tittle at a 
lime. The old nurse's saying, of " children and chickens are ! 
always a picking," is a very true one as regards, at least, the 
latter; for if you carefully watch a brood of young chickens 
you will observe they are always scratching about and pick- 
ing up wmrthing — it may he a seed, or an insect, or a worm. 
Thus, nature points out the proper management; for, of i 
course, if the hen is under a coop she cannot obtain food for , 
them, and therefore it must be placed within (heir reach at 
various times during the day. j 

Docks I have always found more difficult to rear than 
chickens; for they are very greedy, and often est so much that | 
they become suffocated. They stray a long way from their 
mother (if she is confined) in search of their favourite food, I 
which is slugs ; they are therefore very desirable assistants to j 
the gardener, and as they do not scratch up the earth they i 
ore most useful, particularly in a flower-garden. In modera- 
tion nature's food must be beneficial to them, but then they ' 
should not he fed to the same extent as when unable to cater I 
for themselves. Boiled potatoes, damaged rice, and barley- 
meal are oil equally good for young poultry of all sorts. 
Ducks are particularly calculated for the poor man to keep, ' 
if he lives near a pond or ditch ; for they require very little ' 
feeding, and are contented with the refuse of any vegetables. 
Cabbages boiled, chopped -up, and mixed with the skins of 
potatoes, they will eat greedily; young nettles also, if boiled 
and mashed up, they like much. 

How much more comfortable would the cottager's Ufa 
become, if ha exerted himself to procure some, if not all, 
the little luxuries recommended in The Cottioe Gardener. 
What a pleasant picture of English cottage life it is, when, 
on taking your evening walk, you pass a cottage " neat and ; 
clean," a little flower-garden in front, some rows of potatoes, 
carrots, onions, in the back ground, half-way up the garden . 
two or three neat straw hives tenanted by the " busy bee," 
from whom the owner takes many a lesson. Walk on a little 
further and you will come to (he pig-stye and the house in 
which some ducks roost, and a goat rests after the fatigue . 
of searching for herbage from the bare common. The rabbit 
hutch, too, is not forgotten : there it ie in the other corner, with 
its useful and pretty occupants. Such cottage arrangements 
would make many a heart beat with pleasure, and not without 
good cause, for although outward appearances are apt to 
deceive, yet you may be pretty sure that the owner and 
arranger of such a little arrangement is a happy and an in- 
dustrious man. I think, also, from cultivating habits of self- 
denial, and " learning wisdom " from all around, he will { if 
hitherto a " stranger to the fold ") become not a " hearer only, 
but a doer of the word." That ho will do all to the glory of ; 
God, and that he will remember Chat all the good tilings ' 
which he receives, though they appear to Uie natural eye to 
be the result of his own carefulness, his own forethought, 
ore in reality the free gift of the Almighty, and therefore He ! 
should have tho " first fruits" — even his whole heart. " Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and all these things shall Jib 
added to you," are the words of our blessed Lord himself, 
and therefore if we have faith " as a grain of mustard seed," , 
wo shall btlieve — and uot only believe but we shall practise. 
I am quito sure I am not wrong in stating, that when a 
cottager has truly the love of God in his heart, his home will 
be one of comfort, neatness, and cleanliness. — A i'atENU. 

THE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S FETE. ! 
CHISWICK, Ivxt 8. 

(Concluded from page 185.) 

This season being now advanced, the collections exhibited 
though past their best, yet were respectable. 

7.E to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir K. Antrobus, for 

tratrai YaritgaU ; Coronate; Laltritxmi Opilmmi ud 



■isv Piii/e to Mr. May, of Ealing Park, for 



au 
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taix cacti. 
These were exhibited only by Mr. Greon, but bis collec- 
tion whs in fine condition, being large plants and beautifully 
bloomed. He deservedly obtained tiie Brut prize. The 
collection consisted of 

■plendid variety ; Cerent ipeeiotinimui 
pnyltn. ■ 1 ■.....- 



rJKS 



iVe cannot help remarking, that this part of the exhibition 
i rather the worse for wear— neither the quantity of 
om nor its freshness was so tine as in May. 

1 Prize to Mr. Lane, Great Berkhampstead. The 



best 


n il 


were 
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Mr 




Hertford. In this lot 
















Mr. 




Ml, La, 


CM 


1 Mirab 


■lie; La Pactote 


VimmltH 



1st Prize to A. Rowland, Esq., Lewisham. 
collection. We can only notice 

flrbe. Comple de Parti,' BlaniheJIeur 
»eTT ninth Admired, 

3sd TnizE to Mr. Roser, gardi 
Nearly equal to the last In it was 

3rd Prize to Mr. Terry, gardener to Lady Puller, Youngs- 
bury. Several of the above mentioned kinds were in this 
collection, and also 

Full-™ ; ■ rich crinuon or Kiriet r»c. Dochea of Sutherland; • 



■A and beautiful kind, 

— Bradbury, Esq. 



[UBS. 

COLLECTIONS OF SfX, IN EIOHT INCH POTS. 

1st Prize to Mr. Cock, Chiswick, for six well managed 
plants, consisting or 

Guiielmn, Centurion, •Mont Blanc ; light. Orion ; duk. 'Sikh, 
dirk. Hoeamsiid; light. 

2kd Pri/e to Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., of 
Qewer Manor, near Windsor. Well grown plants, but 
scarcely in full bloom. They were 

•Virtorg (FoiUr'i)! dark. Ariel (Fcnler'i) ; light. *Gi/l«v Bride 
(Fatlcr'a); dark. Vomtance (FmmiM ; dirk. Narcium (Kotttr'th 
d«k, •Jtonso (Foitir'i) j ifiatnifetji dark. 

ilBD Prizf, to Mr. Stainrs, of Maida Vale, for 
•Alonso, 'Pearl, Victory, Rotamt-nd, Orion, and Negreu, dirk. 
■1th Prize to Mr. Robinson, I'imlico, for 

Pearl, Orion, Negrea, Forget-me-net, Oatielmn, *pd 'Rosetla, light. 



These were large and finely 



Only one collection exhibited by Mr. Gaine; 
who obtained tho 1st Prize for 
Golielma, •Model, 'Mia Hot/ord, Negreu, 'Emma, 

1st Prize to Mr. Robinson, for six excellent 
and finely shaped plants, namely :— 
•Fairy Queen, (juren euperb, 'Madame Meillez, Slal 



of Hattersm, 
nd Atpatin, 



CALCEOLARIAS. 



:, Queen, Bonetet 
mldcrcd the bcit.) 



These were in considerable numbers, and in good i 

Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, had the best, "hi 
his were disqualified on account of the size of the pola. 

1st Prize to Mr. Gaines, of Battarsea, for 

flare-, Eden, Aitnrlc, Nil detperandum. Panther, and two Main. 

'2sn Prize to Mr. Glcndinrang, who had 

Lot, Grey, Full Moon, Homer, Mntbtrrf, Morq.it ofAbermrx, nd 
Lord Uockbum. 

:|ri> Prize to Mr. Stanley, gardener to H, Bevens 
Seboitinn, Solicitor-General, Chancellor, Beaut*, Attractitt, mi 

The Seedling Florist Flowers were placed in a 
tent by themselves ; a very proper and convenient amagt- 
men t, giving those visitors who cared for such things a good 
opportunity of viewing them, and studying their points rf 
excellence. 

In l'Ej.uioo.s-n: ms, Rock's M njor-domo is a flower poasessinj; 
mnch merit, and will be an exliibiting flower next at 
Mr. Morris, gardener to — White, Esq., sent a sei 
named Peerless, a scarlet ground with a dark spot, wliich 
promises well. 

Mr. Hoyle exhibited several good seedlings, but 

better than we already possess, though Ckiejlnin and Jjtx 
will, we have no doubt, become favourites, especially the 

Messrs. Lee sent their seedling Azalea, Sfnmelrt, t 
larger and handsomer variety than A. lateritia. This ob- 
tained a prize. 

Mr. tiadd's Petunia, J'iolacca,is worth growing on aceo 
of its form and peculiar violet colour. 

Mim: villaneous Subjects. — Under this head there •_. 
several fine things exhibited, especially NeptnUut taitgtif", 
from Messrs. Veitch. A very fine variety with pitcheroa foot 
long, and four inches in diameter, of a dork reddish brown 
colour outside, and mottled with darker colour inside. Tliis 
obtained a prize. 

Mr. Ivison sent a large plant of NymphaM cwnslei, which 
was in bloom. This also had a prize, as had a large maMof 
that curious and rare fern, Pl<duccrium grttndc, from the 

A prize also was given to Mr. Salter, of Hammersmith, fcc 
a large tray of I tint, of every line under the sun. 

Mr. Hoyle, Reading, exhibited a beautiful seedling, Sp- 
/iliyiliim, named plalypttalam ,- a variety of excellent form, 
broad petals, and a rich dark crimson colour. It very de- 
servedly obtained the silver Baiikaian medal. Mr. Beck 
sent a beautiful plant of the curious Gloxinia Fifyaxs; end 
Messrs. Garroway and Uo., Bristol, sent a collection of ail 



irglli* 



riiih! Ibis 
inilaut, ti 



more good grapes than at the last show ; also, the pt 

weiv n liulu better, and so ve.vi- Llie strawberries and m 
Tho prizes were ■.warded as below. 

1st Prize to Mr. Chapman, gardener to J. B. Glegg.EsH-i 
Clifford. Che-Jiirp. Weight !l ft 11 oz. 
Mnii 1'iti/r: to Mr. Davis, gardener to Lord Boston. Weigh' 



1st Pause to Mr. Davis, Dak Hill. Weight ft Pica. 

1st Pihze to Mr. Frost, gardener to Lady GrenviH*i 
Dropmore. Very excellent fruit, well ripened, and "' * 
good colour. 

For the heaviest bunch of grapos f BInck Prince), * 

1st Pkizb to Mr. Chapman, gardener to j. B. Glegg.Ef* 
1st Piuze to Mr. Robertson, gardener to the Mtiq 
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1. Cuiraghmore, Ireland, for Royal Qtorge. M 
n's peaches were tbe finest we ever saw -, «i 
urge size, quite ripe, and perfectly coloured (o tl 
f eacli fruit. 
aiZB to Mr. Chapman, Chelford, for Grow Miamn 



ai7.E to Mr. Busby, gardener to S. Crawley, Esq., 
ieds, for British Queen strawberries, excellently 
and perfectly ripe. 

oik to Mr. Elliott, gardener to J. B. Boothby, Esq., 

*h Queen*. 

KIZE to Mr. Toy, for Aeons Btedtmgi. 

lize to Mr. Foggo, for Broun Turkey. 



ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S SHOW. 

REGENT'S PARK, Juke 12. 

(Concluded from page 100.) 

NEW ORCHIDS. 

isi/K to Mr. Franklin, for 

lw.ii haitiialtiuwi . ■ One tpacin, with large Hiwti 
■ ipiki two feat long; acpala and petals yellowiaht Up or 



e to Mr. Karnes, for a well-grown plan 



of 



loribunda; 3ft. by 5ft. Adcnandra fragrant i 1ft. by *ft. /!*«- 
■t ; 3ft. by 3ft. DUlnq/nia florihunda i 8ft. by 3ft. Qomphola- 
linii; a beautiful golden-flowered tpectea, lft. by lft. 

>uize to Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Collyer, Esq. The 

%&a grandiftora. Azalea lattritia : finely bloomed, Sft. hi alt. 
Irum K*mphcriii sft. b. sft. Dillmma mdu: lft. Drift. 
«i(«; sft.bysjft. 



i, Antrobus. In 

pon (l.flaridn. Thr 



Brim Catetdiikii ; sft. by 3ft. P. (IMMM «* nW* i Sft. by SI 
mriraaria ; lit. by Sft. AT. tricolor rubra : lft. by S)ft. X. I 
pecioin; Sft. by lft. A', fricolsr IFrfiimft; lit. by lft. K. »ul 
lft by Ml. 

■-.'mi Prize to Mr. Smith, gardener to W. Quilter, Esq., 
Norwood. 

m CavRuiJiAii ,- 3ft. by 111 E. iert-iona; lft, by If 

»: Sft. by Sft. E. ntlulajlora i sft, by lift. £,«u 

by 4ft. B. pertpicm i sft. by sjft. 

it Prize to Messrs. RoUjhoti, of Tooting. Fine plants, 
x well- bloomed, especially 

in Orieitnoodima, K. inflate, B .grandlflnra. E. *c*lrirt*a gramli- 



1st Prize to Mr. Dennett, garden 
CUpham. 

E (:«»r»diihii, «ft. bytft. B.florida;E. 

2tro Prize to Mr. Green. These * 
coloured. 

Erica ventr ieoia grandifloTa; E. tricolor B 



were mostly remarkable for being 
■w plants. Equal prizes were awarded to Mr. Cole for 
Roupelia grata, a rather promieing plant, known in garden! u Stra* 
phantlnu Slanlegma. 
To Messrs. Yettch, for 

Etcallonia naenntha, a bandjomn new hardy ihrab, and for Milraria 
cacciuea, alio vary handume, and aaid to ba hardy. 

To Messrs. Lee, Hammersmith, for their beautiful Cactus, 
named Gereus Leeaiia. 
2ni> Prize to Messrs. Veitch, for 



LiilD Pic 



o Mr. Ivison, Syon House, for the handsome 
> Mr. Macqueen, for a neat specimen of the 



h Park. 

nnultia biioba grandijlara ; Sft.bySft. Allamaada cathartic* ; 
jft. Diptadenia craitmoda; 4ft, by Jjft. Apkctcjrit Anmirti, 
ft. Polygaia appotitifoJiu ; Sft. by 3ft. 

Prize to Mr. Barnes, for equally line plants of 

ei ooeehianuM ; 4ft. by Sift. Dipladtnl* tptendem : i fin. 
randiflora, Phneiea Hcndertonii, and Te. 



liar* grand* 



,. aft. by 21 

I'lU/K also to Mr. Lay bank, gardener to T. Maudesly, 
iorn'ood. We noted as particularly good 

■a decuaata ; Sjft. by SJlt. CAoroteew eartum i lift, by 1 jft. 
lu/lia formula; Sft.bj ajft. i/oya fanuun i an Did plant, too 
gleeted, 3ft. by Sft. 

CAPE HEATHS 

xliibiled in considerable numbers, and in flue order. 
Tbe competition was very severe. 



', Esq. 



. Mr. 



new handsome 

NEW PLANTS. 

1st Prize to Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple Place, for 
their beautiful new 

Begonia cinnaaarina. Thie u the hudaoiaeat of all tbe tribe, with 
criiDHn nowrr-itcina and orange-icai-let bloeaonu. 

Prizes of equal value were awarded to Mr. Laybank, for a 
pretty new species of (Jomjiholobium ; and to Mr. Iviaon, for 

2sn Prize to Messrs. Hendorson, for their new 

propertiee of a good Gloainia. It ii lomrthing like OUurimia 
guinea, but much larger, better formed, and with brighter coloi 
To the same firm, for 

Sehitanthut reiawi uliidiu, a new annual of gnat beauty. 
The ltegent's Park Botanical Society offered prizes (very 
judiciously we think) for plants used in the arts, medinrie. 
ic, or remarkable for handsome foliage. . The consequence 
was, the production of several interesting plants, 
was awarded to Mr. Mason, gardener to G. Vivian, Esq., of 
Calverton Manor, near Bath, for a nice plant of the Peruvian 
bark-tree ( Cinchona calyiaga). Also to Messrs. Yoilch, for a 
small plant of the Mangosteen (Garcinui MangoUuna). An 
extra prize was awarded to Messrs. Rollison, for Biiluiffia 
Javanicn, B. plant with very fine foliage. 

A collection of twelve species, exceedingly well grown, 
were exhibited by Mr. Williams, from the gardens at Hod- 
desden, for which a second prize was awarded. 

A collection of thirty came from the same place, and ob- 
tained the first prize. 2nd to Mr. Smith, gardener to J 
Anderson, Esq., Regent's Park, Bath. Collections wer 
exceedingly well grown — so much so, as to create surprise 
that such specimens could possibly be so fine. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
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n, was never seen it aoy previous exbi 



[r. Cuck, Chiawiok, for a collection of twelve 
varieties. 

tar, Centurion, Salamander. Hurt, Pari, Orion, 
Kaiamund, Sikh, Uruenla. IMMw, aad Onndlflora. 

2sd Prize to Mr. Black, gardener to E. Fositnr, Esq., of 
Windsor, for 

Aldermaa, Lamartlme, Lalia ItnokA, Armida improved. Karat, Victory, 
CtMhMH, Otprw Bride. Atonza, Arid, Narcinmi, and Cimtpicuum. 
Too* wen ill Mr. Futci'i own niiiag, ind wen in bcuitiful ordu, 

;lmi Prize to Mr. Staines anil to Mr. Bobinson ; the 
judges not being able to say which was best. Mr. Mtaines 

Miriam, Lamariiae, Negram, Forget-me-not, Pari, Victory, Orion, 
Boeamund, Star, Alamo, Lalia iloakh, Hid Narah. 

Mr. 1 lob in mil had 

Outturui, 'Sundown, Boiet 
Raleigh. 

1st Prize to Mr. Dobson, garden 



"fe 



» E. Berk, Esq., for 



onl Blanc, Agatha, Centurkm, Sarah, ml Cuyp. 

ist> Pbize to Mr. Bragg, of the Star Nursery, Slough, for 

Prince*. Centurion, PhylHl, Marian, Compicuam, Lalia Haohh, 



i nines, of BiiltcTsea, for 

oilluima, Ncrreu, Sikh, Model, OrandiJIora, 
ietma, Crutaaer, and Grenadier. 



litn Prize t 
t. Beck, The J* 



No first prize awarded. 
Uno Prize to Mr. Ambrose, for 
Mm tie Prmncait, Farmatt, Magnifies, Jenny Una, Fairy Queen, 

:Iru Prize to Mr. Henderson, St. John's Wood, who had 
Quern Victoria, Anali, Amelia, Alboni, II n Loudon, and Fairy Queen . 
And another Hftu Prize to Mr. Gaines, for 

it St Franca*. Otm, Botetla, Priam, and Orettat. 




Hardy, Btkin Hood, 

Uxu Prize to Mr. Itoser, gard> 
Streatbam, for 

La Beint, Ml- Oligg, Beauty of Billiard, Duehett •/ Ihtrrleugh. 
Uor^uei., JUattla, Lit Dauphnte, ktri •■'"■-•■ —■• * »— " 



1*T 1'K 



o Messrs. Lane, nf Bert hnmps Wad, for 



I a- Ami, tai MeUlea. 



i. Paul, of Cheshunt, for 



Dukt at Cambridge, Btrrone Praamt, Madame Nnard, C 
Puna/. Mrt. Boaanauet, Leopold de Bm/rement, Belle Maria, 
Je-e, Niphetve, Madame Lagay, Pool Perrai, and Augiutln Mo*. 



1st Prize ti 


Messrs 


Lane, fur 






SmUh't rettem, Vieeemnteme 


Queen Victoria, Cla, 
it Coin, and 1m'. 


aWcndail 
Yellow. 


Harriianii, 


Pauline Planlier 


o Messrs. Francis, for 
, Smlth-i Vellaw, La Pactote 
and HarrujonU. 


VUeomttm 


.*«* 


1st Prize to Messrs 

Paramount Beauty, /an 

2.111 Prize tu Mr. ( 


Henderson, of ] 

mure, Umbrvia But 

alloogh, gardene 


ina- apple Place, for 
•nolo, Lmra, and Lt 

r to Mrs. Griffiths, 



Avenue Koad, for 



Currcguaya\Lor4FuJl*Ttm, MUiite, Catherine, «nrf«fJ * a*fa,1 

3au Prize to Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Laurens, 
Ealing Pork, for 

leaaeua. Queen Victoria, Elegente, Karl u/ Baaalyu, Carl nf B* 
houtie, and Lard of Iktay. 



ling), CoitMtettunun, liimh, , I't-roy \&t*iuari, mi*uu,h, mrv- D,.s, 
Samhu, BeUana, Mr. Beck, Oarralft Seedling, Adtimm, Lord Htrimji. 
TAl«*e, Supreme, White Sergeant, MMox, and Jenmg Lend. 
SEEDLINGS. 

Certificates of Merit were awarded lo Mr. Beck's Put. 
nosiun named Incomparable; a splendid scarlet groan! : 
the njiper petals with a dark blotch on each, well dettaed, 
and edged round hmadly with the ground colour. To Mr. 
Smith, for his Fuchsia named Inimitable ; a fine figkt 
variety, the tube and aopals blush white, and the corolla of 
the brightest scarlet ; the sepals reflex bold))', showing off lo 
gn>at advantage tlia fine scarlet corolla. To Mr. Bragg, fee 
a PasbV, named Joseph Hunt; a large promising variety. To 
Mr. Ayres, Blackheath, for a seedling Fakcy Pklmkmuicx. 
naiui'd Formoi'uiimii. Tu Sir. Ambrose, for another named 
Prince Arthur. To Messrs. H undersoil, Pineapple Plan, 
fur a Cai.ckuiahu named Mrt. Stanley ; yellow groniid, 
lieoutifully and distinctly marked with crimson. To Mr. 
Eppn, Maidstone, for his new Erica named Erien Iritehe 
Eppeii. 

FRUIT. 

There was a tolerable display of fmit, of 
excellence ; lint wo have no room to notion even 



Mr. Ivisou, gardonor to the Duchess Dowager of Norlasni 
berland, Syun House, aunt again a flower and two leans ot 
the far-fumed Victoria ngia, for which all extra prise wtl 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

IUmsciu.lses : Kr.tr -kmcuktiio, ic. — A bed of ranaa- 
culuses was the sole extravagance in which my father in- 
dulged in his garden, though ever)' thing in it — from these 
choice pets to the uuUiuded lilies of the valley whie" 
patod a shady corner under a hedge, and from hit gnat 
vine, which he pruned himself, to his savoya and pat ' 
was a delight and luxury to liim. My father has rami < 
many years from his labours, and with him the home sad 
garden in which we delighted have passed away froat at; 
but long even before that tho ranunculus roots had keen 
destroyed by an accident while out of the ground, and were 
deemed too costly to be replaced. 

Though never without a garden of my own, or u ey« for 
my neighbours' buds and borders, I happen not to have seen 
a ranunculus from that time till this year, when balf-e-doxan 
blooms kindly sent me by a friend have redeemed the 
from lay childish recollections, which were by no means 
favourable to them; moreover, they have drawn eiclaraat 
of admiration from sundry friends who here, ordinarily, no 
eyes for Sowers. 

1 know nothing of what should be the properties of a gi 
ranunculus, but 1 am quits sura that my six blooms woald 
be pronotutoed to be execrably bad by a florist ; nevertheless 
these — and much worse than these— would be an or na met 
to any garden, and the pride of many such as ralfte ; and 
as 1 look at them I aannot help thinking of the hundreds 
ami hundreds of roots raised as seedlings, condemned, and 
thrown away, because they do not possess the qualifications 
needful to perfection. An edging (even of single ones) 
would 1« beautiful round one of my beds ; bat the cost of 
any quantity of those advertised is quite beyond my meant 
Why should not Mr. Tyso, and other great growari — not tnuy 
of ranunculus, but oilier florist's flowers— sell those of no 
value, to put out singly into the market, by the pound or hun- 
dred, at a price sufficient to remunerate them for *H trouble 
expended on them, and for the loss of the manure they would 
produce when thrown on llio rubbish heap ; this would 
enable the cottager almost, and certainly thousand* of ama- 
teurs, to share in otherwise forbidden sie— area. I am far 
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from undervaluing the floruit's art ; but why should any give it liquid manure, pretty much as you direct, and earth - 
lonroe of pleasure in the world be wasted ? and there is up very gradually at first ; bat when the plants have attained 
more pleasure to be derived from bad flowers than from Bome strength, instead of earthing np I lav long bands of 
none. There would be no fear of the popular taste in dean itravr along both sides of the row, merely leaving the 
flowers deteriorating, even were our small gardens inun- leaves in right, and throw a little soil on the outside, to pre- 
dated with bad flowers. The beauty of a good flower makes vent the wind blowing away the straw. As the celery grows, 
itself felt at once to the most unpractised eye, and the taste I add more straw, i-c. : this prevents the possibility of any 
for flowers, per te, would spread with the increased ease of earth getting into the centre* ; and it eats crisp and cleaner 
gratifying it, than any 1 ever saw. — Floba, 

For myself, I am bent on having some ranunculuses in my 

garden next year, if only a patch ; for the sight of them has -f ■ — ' ' 

recalled a host of memories as bewitching, and almost as ««■••»«»■«—» 

pnre, as their own painted petals. Will you kindly tell me TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

whether I may hope that they will flower if planted in my *,* We requeit that no one will write to the departmental iriim of 

common garden soil, which is as unlike a buttercup loam Tni Cottui Gxenixaa. It gina them unjuatiaahlo trouble and 
a* may be, being light and sandy ? Should I give them 
the sunniest or shadiest spot 7 and will rotten hotbed 
linings, or vegetable mould, and spring waterings help them ? 
I nave no other luxuries, and little time to devote to them, 

but should be quite content if the blooms came at all, __,...,_ , 

though an different from Mr. Tyso's treasures as the tulips of injured it will .boot np again, perhap. thi 

a cottager's patch from their stately kindred at Mr. Groom's, eprlng. 

Speaking of Mr. Tjso's throwing his rejected ranunonluses Qbabo eo» eib»oitid Kivcebh-oa 

on the rubbish-heap, reminds me that you have not men- S™* J"° «>!■ It «■>•» •» pnyudieini k 

tinned the subject of aelf-m enuring in The Cottaue Gab- quantity of one pound to every ten .quare 

tiMER. I remember a story of a vine-dresser, too poor to JjjJjJJj im'mm nddedic itUtailln . lanee". 

liuy manure, who was, in consequence, on tlie point of giving JJ™ „_" (J, — — - • --■ -•--■ 

np their culture, but could not resist one i '- : -' * 

want of anything else, dug in about their 

would go, all the pruning* of the vines, 

could collect ; and the produce of those, so treated, enabled 

aim to hold out a helping hand to the remainder. Sofaa-faawnaiB of Limb {S. L. nf C.).—la preparing thia, the 

When a girl, boasting only a corner in the homn-garden """■■ ,n ™la he broken into fragment, not lararr ibaa a absence ; 

as my own, I polled up the withered bines of my major ""J™"* "™ b ™' " i ! h JJ??"!"" ""' tSJ^^JT^S' n '"Z 

convolvol uses one autumn, and tossed them into a summer- ™^ "J J^nrnd * » tie 1 f vtrrinl '"at the" et^nT t k ■£ 

house to await my leisure to garner their seeds ; mj leisure, hl nol to M [ B ,-_,,_ £. .uper','ho.pb.te, if T ™ folio- t£ 

or mj pleasure, never came till sowing time, when, having oiw( j 0B , .^ „ pMI tei „,. j. -n,,, mature u he,, VPB1 d ever the 

gathered and shelled till I was weary, yet not liking to waste .oil, and dug In before planting or tewing. On no account ahould it be 

any CO* my Store, I dug a hole and stuffed the bines and the poured over the crop. lime-mj/er ii not used na a nunun, bw for the 

dead pods remaining on them into it, trusting that some deetmcclou of tlugt, Ac. ; and ia beet applied through the me of a 

would come up — as they did; no thanks to my treatment, for watering-pot. it ia hardly fair to ut our ™mapondentfor"thepbilo- 

I did not know in those days that air was necessary to the "Pur ■*" '*• ««*]»." '"• thiehening the hair, given in oat soth number. 

vegetating of a seed, and buried the whole pretty deeply. ^^.^ rt :. 1 * lJ W ^*j^ .^l*"?*By > ■'"■■■■a*.*, 

Such magnificent convolvoluses— plants and flowers— as g* ~ZTjT' n IT, 'i»iTSffi. JiY.i. ... ^Sf* !" "^ ' 



trial, and for 


"upn'-^hoaph. 


oof Ume ((our onnc 


"io'everyl. Tarda),. 












luui'i bark 




»... m -ell u the gua 



came from that paieh I have never seen before nor since; but '"{^Mnn^iZ'^iL^ib^Ma totaSvIw] 

X recommend every one who can keep the haulm of any onl aini 

annual in any quantity apart from other manure to try the Tarn 

result of a less rough experiment on the same plan. I now "To en 

always chop np the tops of my asparagus when withered, and ileum-] 

return them to the bed, and so also the primings of my he mail 

roses, but the amount of manure furnished is too small to *"• win 

produce any apparent effect. Has the plan ever been tried Jj ' 

m any of the great rose or gooseberry gardens ? — A Lores Jj^ 1 ** ' 

or Flowers fbou Chtuiuood. °, _":.' 

[Mr. Appleby will give some timely notes upon ranunculus 

culture. " Self-mannring," or manuring plants with their i on 

own refuse, or the refuse of their species, ia good practice ; thr 

but plants usually require more ammoniacal matters to be are 

applied to their roots than can be furnished them by their have gone. 

0»u refuse alone.— Ed. C. G.] Can.iri.ownB Plabtb (/«#.■ 

A Pajuiot BecoSino FeatRerless is caused by over- attacked by gruba. Water then* 

f e«ding with unnatural food. Parrots in a wild state feed On water, in which ie dUaolved common ealt; not more than on* ounce m 

fruit and vegetables ; and the more simply fed in a state of tuh i * nan - 

earranement the better ! they must not have either meat to u *"* <lwa"io«» (Hid). -Pigeon.' dung in on* of the ncucat of 

«« or bones to pick. It is a skin disease, similar to mange ■"f"™'',^ T!4 ~°L "2, , K*!!"& crop ' I!^ ™ ?""'* 

c__ , a .1 L .l «.-. di .1. - » ,t_ roota undiatarned. Ther did not bloom thia rear, prohahlr dwidb to 

^qnadrnpeds ..that causes them to bite off their feathere. , h « irb(dn g diltlirW . The draining, from youi -.table, mixed with foor 

-Clm remedy is, I on. liver of sulphur dissolved in half a am „ [heir quutbtJ oi ntel- ^u do for jour a. P aragu>, cJ.h^- W0 H., 

fchut of water, applied warm with a brush every day, until a celery, lettuce, and aQ other planti cultivated fur their leavei. Cutaway 

*^Tire ia effected, and the bird placed in a warm apartment the wcktrtaf your ptum-irtt ae faat ae they appear; there la no othei 

**-xitil perfectly dry.— An Oij> 13ir.li Fancier. ramed;. Wiubarb likea neither a heavy nor a light .oil ; mii them to- 

EOOS 1H LlHB W*TEh.— " A Friend,' 1 in No. 0(1 of your sett"', "d make a moderately tenacioui loam, which It prefers. II it 

ittioe Oardenek, wishes to know the proportion of lime quite lmnoiaible to uj what a redaaidi, without prenoue eiamuiation. 

_ water for keeping eggs. 1 lb of lime to a gallon of water T " Covvaoa Uiuuih' Dictiohabv (I. r. '£., -\'o. a;.— Thanln 

•^ the quantity; and it is important that |he lime Bhould be '« J™r .uggeation. .It will be completed in about forty-flre weekly 

*Vrite freah— !>, quick-lime. -I. F. E. ™^!' "™ ' """^rT w^V."^".™!^: 

Blanchino Celery. — The mode in which I cnltdvato celery ^ v """"" ' ' ,J1 ' rK " ' ' ""-' n "'"''"''"■' 




h (Hid;.— The beat month, fo 



^^i *;■',,,-_ *- . arroniiT. amaii rooiea aupi am empiorea, ana are pianiea againat ue 

•ajbotus as a raodel celery grower— no great praise, however), ^^^^ ride of . amall trench along tbe edge of the border or bed 

■M. am mdneed to mention it, as I have not seen it alluded to they are ueairtd to bound. The beat month tor clipping box ia June, and 

*n yonr pages. I plant and prepare the ground for it, and it .bojid be dona in .bowery weather. 
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t PL4ST <H. 0. /V.}.— In No. 35, ynn will find nol anlj 

-in BomDimi (fl«™i.— These should not be cropped, b 
eeda hoed off, and the surface in spring Hid Autumn point 
Or lhr« inch" deep, with ft garden fork. Digging ii the ve 



fruit sud (he red hlister* on (he le 
i occurring when they are fully f h 
early growt h . It is ft good prnetire to! 
t* iffected with the green fly, or 
i becomci ft caterpillar ! 



Borage, which yields much pasturage fo 

by means of Indian -rubber dissolved in 
similar Inj uriea. have ft leather sole sew 
Tulip* is given at page S7of our flrat vo! 
White Foieet-mi-hot (rrVoflehfi. 

stamped envelope, it shall be forwarde- 



8 party kindly aupplyln 



elat of Second Swiih. — J.A-E. uytt "J hare for four dare been 
ding o second inarm from ft common catlftgc hire. The Ant issued 
he and of June ; un the 15th I heard three note* of the queen'* 
ig, and consequently eipocled s swarm on the following day j on the 

the top of the hive, and put on a cap (one of Mr. Payne's mid] 
i)." It was in all probability the cold we had at the time your second 
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indeed, non 
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L HlTE.— Jf., 


nay. : " Pe 


rem ng that the h en did not 






the small hi* 














ded to mo 




—I placed a 




aheet of pierced line lietwcen the adapting board at 




1 (hen removed th 


■mall hive to a 


diatant part of the garde 


, and placed 



IK after 

that they bad not left the hive, I earned a little smoke to bo inserted from 
the bottom without elterting my object. An hour later, finding they alill 
adhered to the comb, and that no confusion occurred inthe parent hive, I 
took the hive into a dark room and proceeded to draw them out a* T could, 
with a potato itftlk. Much time had now elapsed, and the weight of the 

them one by one, and placed them in a colander, when to my surprise I 
" with brood, some of whichwere on the poiot 



breaking I 






uring (he p 



. To-day 
.'tether (he I 



ft iroall hive on the rih mat. on another old stock. How ahould it be 

[juiced another small hive ahould have been given them, placing it between 
the parent hive and the one you removed. Upon discovering brood in it, 
It ahould have been immediately returned ; and iti containing bruod was 
the reason of the bees not leaving it. Cells containing brood are very 
easily distinguished from those containing honey ; (be cicling of the 
former is spherical, while that of the loiter is plane ; had there been no 
brood in your hive the bees would have left it in a few minutes. In future 

mention ; putting it between (he one now un and the parent hive, u 
directed at page im, volume 9, of Till Cottaoh (iAiDiHEa. The coral 

parent hive, which might easily have born done. 

Bum (a. n.).— We have never recommended either doubling boards or 
side Uvea. We should say, in about 19 or 31 days take out the Cork from 
the top itf your hive, and place over the 3-inch hole a bcll-glaaa or small 
hive, lint pulling a piece or two of guide-comb into them. Taylor's 
ventilator {which appean to be the most effectual one), may be placed in 

'antit, 01 rr0 "" 



glasses, is a pretty toy, but you i 
fcring stock ia altogether had pr 
were they let alone, they would an 



previously inserted, 1 soon sai 
eluded they were working into i 
tilt after about 10 days 1 fan, 
the bottom of the hntter-tiib a 
the hive to aacertein, 1 took on 



[JOTTJ, 1 

; expect nrojtt from It Tram- . 



althy hive i and hiving n pane of risn 
he tub perfectly full of bete, and na. 
^ they always appeared lively and haw. 



II quart of dead bona. Can 



tight, light being perceptible through all (he cracks. There was no coat 
■nenccment of comb, although they had been in ponse wh en of th 
tub a fortnight. 1 have now added cap* to two of my hives, and thong] 
they are filled with beea— as full >■ possible— and have been ft* i 
week, I can perceive no sign of any comb, or any appearance of tbd 
bo in a at work." Never again attempt to give your beea room after "*th 
tub fashion ;" it is well you round only a few and not all dead that mm 1 
into it. In giving them room at the top of the hives, by placrag arotl 
hives upon them, you have done quite right : had you done so at ant 



sowed seed* of ft VeHoic Conn o'rorits, or Ipcmira, and also of a redan 



a half-hardy perennial 
our asparagus Is yosiu. 



climber, bearing purple newer*, and blooming in 
AsPAftAOun (if. if. Fern*).— Do not despair, y 
It will be better neat year, if you give it plenty n: 
this summer. Sir. M'Glashnn, of Dublin, will 



your Royal George Peach, which gradually increase and, becoming con- 
fluent, at length nearly cover the whole fruit, it the mildew, the agent •( 
mischief being a parasitic fungus. Flower* of tulphur and quick lias 
slacked, miicil in equal quantities and dusted over the fruit, laaaidtabe 
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ay on thi* subject, if jus- 



ilT.Lim 



.-To pre, 



the hands and face may be moistened with citric acid, dissolved in water; 
and so relieve the irritation after being bitten, apply, repeatedly, spirit 
of hartahoni to the place. Thanks for your gratifying note. 

Names or Plauti {Itury).— Your little yellow flower ia Caena-rctti 
u>f-JW, or Alpine Wallflower. The other ia a .pecies of S.iroe, or 



■.It-* 



Iff. n 



iuld you suppose it poilible to tell the ni 
ingle leaf / We must have a sprig with flower* on it carefully peeked I 
i a boi. (P. W. SJ— Vour Ocrunium seems to be a variegated variety 

f the old Ito« -scented. (6*. A. S. A'.)— Your plant ia Jajranwsl 

iuw, or Largest Masterwott. [Jf. E. SO.— t. Polygala vulgaris. 
. Pinguicula vulgaris. 3. Euphrasia officinalis. 4. Myoaotis ftlpeatri*. 
, Salia eaprea, 0. Euphorbia Heboacopia. " " 

3*7* itself like ft weed. Remove your young t 
fter Chri-tinfts. Cutting through their not* all 
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Tat lliOephnnt Hawk Moth acu. 

F Magpie Holh aero. 

B 1 Hoplia Argentea hfd, 

3d I. 7 Sen. in. T.ihiti. Drinker Moth aeen- 

af 1 St. Swilkln. While HorehoilTid nnweM. 

To |lBle«*bird'aeimgreneea. 

W [fl urn iehed Beau M nth eeen. 


T. W-*r. E. Fine. 
T. ai«— is*. N.E. Fin*. 
T. ■■*— «a*. E. Kite. 

T\ 7S._,gi\ n!e" pine! 
T. sr— ll". K. Fine. 
T. oV— <B°- a.w. Hain. 
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ll ■ I* M 1 I ' a M 

'i !!■! i i :s 

« , 11 <• * \ » 4J 


1OT 
igi 
)pi 

lorl 
■ R7 
It* 



*neat and aoftett of pi 



u poHrtraved hy him r:ith triLtlifulnraa. and ih, 
awfora, unchanged. In word! lie delineated nature u he found her; 
t, ■alike the fathione of the world, her garb il the umt in 1910 M il 
• jwt ■ century before i at whieh data he left Selhonie ta be adttiilted 
leaior Proctor of Oiford. Than that tillage, of which the natural pro- 
ethane aad antieaitlea be baa immortali.nl, Gilbert White narah no 

at that' glare ia la Selborne Churchyard, we fee] that It 'it all u It 
Mid be. The aye would require an effort to confine it to any inarrip- 
n, thoaih penned hy hi> plnyfellowa, the Wertone; for that eye 
rabanrariiy tarn* to (he old treea, and More Hill, tnd the Hanger Copor, 
i "tht deep lanea," and the epitaph apringa unbidden to tBelinB, for 

d tarda; and he mingled wiihthem, end jotted down a nirati.e of all 
Jet " tors , "thinking only™! W. lubjert.' and n'tc/how h'e .hal] write 

riah to ranahle, and weleb, and tell of her going, on in quit! placet. 
Vto the ia one of those intimatea of all to whole name no one can 

■ the apace during which be had been anient from Helliome between 



" Nor be the parsonage by the mute forgot ; 
The panUl hard admiraa tii 1 natiteapoti 
Snail with Ua beuitiea, loved, aa jet a child, 

i why), iti arapea gtoteeqnc and wild." 



lite, of Selborne, Eaqulre," 
homaa Holt, Rector of Streatl 



known facta of hi* biography, that even within 
eomprlae the whale. Hifl father wat "John 



Jtthof Jnly, 17»t. The routine of hit education proceeded at a 

nnVLiiKstok'c. under the vicar of the place, Mr, W ' 



and Ike other Profeaaor of Poetry at Oiford. In December. 1731. White 
waa admitted a atudtnt of Oriel College in that Univeraity, took hit 
Bachelor'! degree in the October of 17»(I, and wat elected a Senior 

a record remain". He returned to Ma nallre Tillage i nmeintrd oreanon- 

rich College lirln'gt ; and died there, 'at the date ao briefly chronicled on 
hit grnveelone. lieing at Hie time Master of Arta and Senior Fellow of 

volume, brief aa It ta, that baa been mare eflectnal than any other 'in 
rendering Natural Hiatnry popular; a volume ala-aya pleasing, always 
freah, beeanae Eta thetchta are from nature ; uneonneeted, yet founded on 



billed ao large aa amount of original 



ire animah. By puhliab 



.*•,.... At .-I ,-.-•■ .'..•!-• (' - ■ • i. ■- - ■■ • 

Iribuled lo much health and rllcerfiilneai of spirits, rren to old Ita*." 
Let our readera dwell upon thia testimony of one of the most truthful ■ 
let them impreaa thin testimony upon the minds of their children ; and 
let ua be believed when we add, aa our aaperitnee. that if they aaeceed la 
planting in Iheir offspring a love of Natural Hialory, Ihcy bare by ao 
much endowed then) with the materhua of many houra of never-regretted 
happineae. 

peraturei during Ibe above aeren days, from oWrvntione made at Cbia- 
*lek during the lait twenty-three yoare. art 7»° and I*> raapeetively. 
The greateal heat obaerved waa D4", on the 17th, in 1831 ; and the eatreme 
cold, 41°, occurred on the 111b, In Intl. There were IM fine daya, and 
16 during which rain fell in the 
CHE3. period. 
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aa at to tht natara of 
ia the Corn- 



et reaplratory orgeni. lit colour ia pale brown, and being found in 
ch a twialcd form, at already noticed, luggeattd ita name after Ike 
rentor of the Gorditn knot. The mouth i> a timple pore al the fore 
tremlty of the body, whieh ia conical j but the tail being rocked, aa 

tie known, but we arc inclined to Ihlnk il one of the frienda of the gar- 

No. XCIIL, Vol. IV. 



frequently dipping Ike ' 
winga or bill lalo the I 



ying mora laborious 

thc"-i n 'd". C ".ayi Mr. r^ortler. por- 
tend rain! and. he adda, lha[ he 
freuuently noticed thia tign and ita 
fullilrr.-nl PlafrM, and other mu- 

ttrin iB, nwer €l emlt 1 auer, DerTet 
tker. Neither will they keep to 

eacape lately from Ibe body of a 
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Political themes are excluded from our pages, and too j without, of whatever nature, it is his imperative duty to 
grateful are we for thus escaping from the anger, malice, refreiu from ; for if there is one equity more palpabk 
and uncharitableness almost inseparable l'i 
oussion, voluntarily to risk a departure from the exclu- 
sion even in a single instance. If we resolved sometimes 



one such relaxation should bo for 
e present condition of the 



their die- than another, it is that which says, he should be self- 
denying who requires another to be self-denying for him. 
The reduction of expenditure is to be carried, without 
any reasonable complaint, much further than many of 
our readers may imagine ; and we have within a bow- 



to relax from 

the oonsiderat 

tors of the soil. But we will be proof against even this j shot of us one of the most successful of merehs 

temptation, and we will go no further than to acknow- ; says, " I have succeeded because, even when I begin 

ledge, what all the world knows, that the said cultivators I life, I 

are complaining that they are labouring under great income. 



- allowed my expenditure to exceed mj 



distress. We will not venture to state the proofa which 
they offer to show the amount of that distress, nor the 
evidences which thoso who deny the existence of the 
distress have adduced. We will not thus venture, 
because, though Justice herself guided our hand, and 
though Truth herself trimmed our lamp, still one party 
or the other would say, " it's pretty plain in which 
direction that is prejudiced." Now, as we are no parti- 
zanB, we will not subject ourselves to any such auspi- 
cious; but, as we have a few relative observations and 
statements to make, we will suppose — and nothing more, 
— we will suppose the distress does exist; and we will 
further suppose, that we had (which is consonant with 
truth) this question placed before us, " What can be 
done, with wheat at 40s. per quarter? " 

We should reply, as strictly within our province, that 
three things can he done. In the first place, not because 
the most important, but because it comes forcibly upon 
us in connection with an admirable discourse we heard 
delivered yesterday on the text, " Bear ye one another's 
burdens." In the first place, we think that landlords 
should reduce their rente. It is quite true, — as more than 
once has been observed by a landlord or his representa- 
tive, — it is quite true, that if wheat had risen instead of 
having fallen, the tenant would not have paid more 
rent ; but the cases are not parallel. The parallel case 
is this : — Suppose a landlord, owing to that rise of prices, 
was on the brink of ruin, would his tenants agree to an 
advanoe of ten per cent, upon their rental to aid him ? 
We think they ought; therefore we think the same equity 
presses upon him when the circumstances are reversed. 
There is no law to compel either party to help the other 
to bear his burden, but there is the voice of duty, which 
is entitled to as much respect as any section of the 
statute book. 

In the second place, "what can be done," is for the 
cultivator to reduce his expenditure by scrupulously 
I eschewing every outlay, however trivial, that ie not 
needed. We can tell him, from evidence that cannot 
mislead, that for the mere mtntiaU of living, a family of 
five, with their two domestics, need not exceed £1130. 
In what the non-essentials amount to, is comprised the 
expenditure upon which economy may be effectually 
exercised; and we here include dress, because it is one 
of those items beyond all others that cau be effectively 
tested by the inquiry, " What we can do, and what we 
can do without." What the cultivator of the soil can do 



In the third place, " what can be done," is for the cul- 
tivator to improve his tillage. This may be an unpa- 
latable lesson, but we are convinced of its practicability 
and necessity, and we speak our conviction boldly. 
Many of our readers will sneer at the doctrine, but when 
the same doctrine was uttered to an Irish peasant who 
turned up his potato ground by the aid of a hone 
attached to the plough by his tail, that peasant sneered 
also, and even required an Act of Parliament to compel 
him to use traces. There are those alive who have wit 
neBsed the improvement of our stock, the introduction 
of drill husbandry, the due rotation of crops, the use oi 
swedes and mangold -wurtzel, the application of artificial 
manures, and the employment of deep drainage; yet, 
before these improvements were effected, was there a 
farmer alive who would not have ridiculed the advice to 
improve his tillage ? We are well assured that it is still 
open to great and highly remunerative improvement!; 
and as facts are antagonists that even the stoutest yeo- 
man is puzzled to overthrow, we will offer a few for bim 
to wrestle with. They are introduced to us by the fol- 
lowing letter from our Publisher, and if they fancy ha is 
not a straightforward, trust-worthy character, let them 
obtain a contrary conviction by having five minutes con- 
versation with him in Paternoster- Row : — 

" I observe many communications are addressed to 
you, requiring information as to the beat and most pro- 
fitable mode of employing, and the results that may bt 
expected from the skilful management of a few sent 
As applicable to these inquiries, I enclose yon & copy of 
an account furnished me by a distinguished member of 
the Corporation of London, which will answer many of 
the questions put to you by those correspondent*, and 
which will probably satisfy some of your agricultural 
friends that there is still hope for them, if they employ 
their means with skill and energy. 

" The crops to which the accounts relate, I can testify 
were the finest I have everseen; and it ia well known in 
the neighbourhood that the produce was as hero stated. 
The situation being within six miles of London, is, of 
course, most favourable both for markets and manure, 
but otherwise for labour; and the only objection I have 
heard raised to the account is, that the charge for ma- 
nure is insufficient. Be tbat as it may, and making I 
considerable allowance on that score, it does not show 
farming to be without its prizes in the lottery of life. 

" June 81, 1850. Youx Publish**." 
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THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 



f Fbdit. — At this season a very watcli- 
s necessary duly to secure the earlier fruits, about 
» much care has been bestowed during a long 
toward spring. The anxious housekeeper will 
king about her preserves; for the stomach must 
Hed as well as the eye ; and without the products 
;ardea, the minds of, at least, the natives of the 
Isles would be ill at ease. Foremost in this 
r, the depredations of bird* may bo alluded to. 
" little use to ask a gardener to be merciful on 
bject; our splendid Brituh Quern Urawberriti, 
■ Fattoljf' ratpberriet, as I think, deserve a better 
a to be gulped down by impudent blackbirds, 
mellifluous notes, however gratifying, may be 
d in a moro economic way. 

lurse, most of the readers of this work are on the 
times, in order to defend their fruits; neverthe- 
we write for young as well as old, it is a duty to 
against the depredations of these crafty foes, 
e risk of being thought cruel, we must say, that 
igs are more effectual for destroying the throstle 
i blackbird than iron traps, such as are used for 
[ling, only of a very small size. Such may be 
ed for about eightpence each ; and a single 
ir strawberry will suffice for a bait. The tops of 
walls are a very safe situation in which to place 
ticre they should be fastened at one end. They 
quite well on the ground near to the crops they 
mded to protect ; but care must be taken or the 
r some pet dog or cat — not to say young people 
De injured by them. 

i attention is also necessary as to tlie treather ; 
lome seasons it is difficult to get strawberries 
hly dry, and they will not be satisfactory for 
.ng purposes if gathered when damp. In rainy 
therefore, a greater frequency in tbe gatherings 
i necessary, and all other work should be laid 
lien proper fruit can bo Becured. Aa, a general 
e, both strawberries and raspberries should be 
r looked over every afternoon : for the greatest 
of depredations committed by the birds is gene- 
ra half-past three until five in the morning. 
t uraaberriet should now be well watered daring 
ods; drought being very injurious to them at 



this period, when they are forming those strong trusses 
which are to produce fruit in September and October ; 
when, if good, they become useful assistants in the 
dessert. 

Aprieott will soon be ripening, and as earvigi are 
most destructive vermin to this valuable fruit, a look-out 
must be made and the enemy destroyed. We are not 
aware that any plan is better than placing bits of linen 
rags in clusters, in the lower parts of the tree ; bere they 
take refuge at certain periods, and under certain changes 
of the atmosphere ; a day or two's observation will soon 
exhibit their habits to a sharp observer. Old shoes, with 
a wisp of soft hay in them, or what are termed " thumb- 
pots," with hay placed sideways at the bottom of the trees, 
or even in the larger forks formed by the branches 
dividing, will act as very good traps ; whilst our great 
carnation growers will tell you of bean-stalks, or even 
the heads of tobacco-pipes. 

Tbe wood of the apricots should be carefully nailed 
down, or otherwise trained, just before the ripening 
period. The apricot fruit probably enjoys the direct 
action of sunlight more than any of our cultivated 
fruits ; and no wonder, when we consider the climate it 
comes from. Let finger-and-thumb stopping be exer- 
cised over all young apricots in course of training ; 
we mean, in stopping those grosser shoots which, in 
gardening phraseology, are apt to " run away with tbe 

Another point of very great importance is, to have all 
lateral breatticood of later growth stopped, before it can 
produce any injurious effects as to shade. Be assured, 
the little spurs (on which the principal dependence must 
be placed for ensuing crops) need not the shade of their 
coarser neighbours ; such may keep up a smart root- 
action in their behalf, but at the same time it must be 
averse to the perfecting of 



remembered, that they i 
tbe blossom-bud. 

Vines. — Nothing soor 
vine, whether in doors c 



runs wild than the grape- 
iut; especially in the latter 
case, wo success can be expected, even in the most 
favourable parts of Britain, from out-door vines smo- 
thered with useless spray ; the vine-dresser, therefore, 
should be on the alert, weekly, from the early part of 
Hay until the end of July, or nearly so, pinchiug, Htop. 
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plug, disbudding, &c., as the cttje may be: the prime I or sliri veiled specimens, which may still remain in held 

obj. .-. Wii.g to get the icall itself heated by the solar . or comers. 

rays. Such heat is given out, as we have before observed, I Lot no one suppose that these are men eetemenim 

during r in night ; and it need scarcely be said, that the jirooeodings; depend upon it, all fruit rooms an fie 

benefit is immense, for it must be obvious to the most better for a thorough icouring-out onoe in the year— u 

uninformed, that it is a matter of some import, as to the John Hull fashion — we mean with plenty of m» 

whether a thermometer placed amongst the shoots be and water, and also that great essential of Enibtt 

55" or 80° Of course, the vine-dresser will attend to cleanliness, a liberal amount of what the counUyWk, 

the general principles of thinning in the bunch; and in their homely vernacular, term " elbow grease." Tha 

also of the berry, if fine fruit is desired. course not only removes impurities from the thabn 

Towards the end of the month the earliest Peavhei bllt llom thfl T «7 floo"- If thaw be but a slight uhU 

will require thinning in the leaf, for although the chief of stagnant damp existing, it generates a boat offjep 

of the Bwelling may be carried out most beautifully by '» "»e "»m of a mere crust, which, by arresting trap* 

means oftlio moderate shade affordod by the leaves, yet ration, engenders a corrupt atmosphere. Washing, th*, 

it is essential that the sun should at last shine on the a™ ft laost liberal and attentive course of vwuUhon, 

fruit itself. This renders the fruit high-coloured, and a™ of eminent service during the aneoeeding UtUUi 

high-colour and flavour generally go together in the and winter ; for the fruits themselves may, in their <*> 

Seech ; and herein it forms an exception to some other nature, breed fungi. R. Eminem 

uits, especially tbe grape ; for those wilt colour under , 

the most intense shade, formed by a thick canopy of its 
own umbrageous foliage THE FLOWEB-GABDEN. 

We would never, however, remove the peach foliage AflBBallour planting, and writing, and new BOOK el 

until tbe fruit has nearly completed its swelling— say nllmgtbe flowor-gardon for many years, we must confae 

about one week before it is ripe; and even then we do tliat the , t number rf Qur ^ fl Dwer<iriwa „ 

not advise any wholesale plucking away of the leaves. not what we mi ,, t aud could mftke tnem 6 j^ ^ 

Our practice is, to pinch away portions of the leaves middle of May to this time. When the flush of "spriM 

immediately m .the fruit, jM enough to let the sua flowere " ie over a auddBn oheok ^ Movei fol the next 

shine on about a third or a half. six weokgi to &ivo time to tha hftlf . hardy ^ fc»Monabsl 

The first training, as previously advised, of all the ,il H11 ts of this department to establish themselves; urf 

principal or leading shoots, will have been carried out for the soke of an autumnal display, we forego the gratt 

by all parties who are m earnest about 1 heir affairs, and show which annuals alone, under our preaent. ' 

we must now advise a further advance in training, in produce in June.or until thenewly "turned) _^. 

order to facilitate the admission of light in an equal way fill up the beds and are in bloom. When we ban 

to all portions of the trees. In fact, tliore can bo no a warm May and a dripping June things en soano 

reason why every shoot, considered permanent, should righted, but this season the cold spring lasted later ieto 

not be instantly trained close. It has been before May than usual ; and, although we experienced a good 

observed in these pages, tbat when peach or nectarine plauting-out season, with repealling showers, the stoat 

trees are managed by system, not a shoot need remain was hardly disposed of befow a drought and dogdayi' 

but what is necessary in tho ensuing spring. This is, beat ensued, and with them watering-pote, ragged gran 

of courso, presupposing that the trees are free from and a general languidness all over the gardens. Add to 

insects, and that they are sofa at the root ; or, in other this, the damage sustained by half-hardy throbs and 

words.areinsoil adapted to thoir habits, aud on a Bound olinibers, and by a great portion of our beet roses fro* 

subsoil. Those, however, who have doubts on such sub- late spring frosts, and we shall not have much to heart 

.jocts must admit of a compromise; must proceed by " a of f or tho June of this year. But now the worst ii 

middling sort of system," by which, indeed, bard though over, and the flower-gardener has reached that period U 

the words bo, two-thirds of tho wall peaches and nocta- which he has more leisure and less anxiety than at anj 

lines are managed in tliis Kingdom. other tune of the whole year. The chief work now WW 

Currants (Red and While).— Those who mat up, or be l0 tTaia ° Llt ^^ regulate all the trailing plants, eool 

otherwise cover, these in order to retard thorn, should "& Portfuen and Petunia*, where the beds of these an 

do so tho moment the berries change colour. It is well, no1 "l^ady covered. Trailing plants which run into 

however, to do this at twice— onoe immediately, and the oftc!l oth - w ia thO autumn, aud are liable to be beetee 

remaining portion a fortnight hence. Those done the down witn ™"i and high winds, should now have sow 

earliest, should be occasionally uncovered — say once a supports placed amongst them. Petunias, in peznouoV, 

wock— for a day or two, in order to acquire, st a slow are m uch benefited by this early attention ; and tht 

pace, both colour and flavour; for those will not bo so ^"U 8 P r *y> or the tops of pea-stioks, are good thing* to 

high flavoured as those which are encased when all tho 8 1V0 t,,em l ^ necessary support. Begin with ssull 

berries are matured. They will, nevertheless, koop Blick8 for t,lem - ttot more ^an a foot or IS inohea high; 

longer, provided a little attention bo given. ""d as they are covered longer sticks may then be added; 

Our readers are aware that QoOHltrrU,, and, indeed, ? ud , U ' tUes ? ■" P laced W^ "" ™* • J* ° f £! 

all other fruits, with scarcely an exception, may be J"jf " w,nd ' hovo ™ **• can *»•***■*► 
retarded on similar principles; viz., by first slightly S, ', _ f , ,, , , ., -,, , ._;. 

r.fram e tl,.ri 1 ,.m„ B 1 ;,nd »»,,ai, /to Mart™ V- I™ f' f u ?, 5"°! "SiiSftlS" *! &! 

n.„ iuSk Th. kite by far U,0 « ,Wtaut affair, *!f "? d ™" ft" *•**?* ?*S™* 5^1 "J ^ 

which plan is, that small birds take a fancy to parch eB 

Jbatra Rooms.~To talk of tho fruit room in July may tho tops o£ such naked stakes, and then disfigure tbe 

appear, at first sight, a far-fetched theme. We name it plants below them with their duug, which is anr"-*' 1 * 

here to suggest, that all parties get their fruit rooms — to the gardener, and prejudicial to the health 

tho place we mean for their winter stores— cleaned out leaves and plants themselves. But then is a T 

immediately, in order tbat all destructive fungi, or thoir way of preventing all this, which I can OOaldentljT . 

spores, may be nipped in the hud ; at least, all those recommend ; which is, to stick a pin ia tho very top *** 

which fester on the remains of decayed pieces of fruit, the stake, and then no bird can or will sit on tho pis «w* 
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7 tba ads of it, supposing the stake to be flat on the 
m. Nothing can be more simple or effectual than this. 

Then comes the thinning and training of such edging 
rianl* as are reared from seed : as the Virginia* stock, 
Sw»( alystiu*, common Nartturtiut*, Convolvo/m minor, 
■ad the like. The highest plauts of these should now 
w cut on the top, bo as to get up the edging all of one 
night. Some of the side branches will also be the bettor 
M a dip, to keep the whole in a trim, neat fashion. 
rhen, where suob plants are too thick, some of them 
mat be pulled up ; for if the; stand too thick they will 
tot last so long without going to seed; and it is one 
Krint of good management, in a regular Bower-garden, 
hat no seeds be allowed to come to maturity. The 
aaerva ground, or places out of sight, should be the 
sod-nursery. As the common Nartturlium will grow in 
nj soil, rich or poor, it is a better edging-plant in many 
laces than the Musk mimahii when used for the same 
:dour. Where a bright yellow or orange yellow edging 
i wanted, or is suitable, no better plant than this uar 
turtium can be used ; and there are three or four varie- 
es of it which do well mixed together, and alt of them 
■ill transplant, I believe, at any age ; at any rate, such 
i are now scrambling about from self-sown seeds, or in 

seed-bed sown last April, may now be safely removed 
) any other place, and transplanted in a row round a 
sd or beds. All tbe preparation that is necessary for 
iem is, to cut off most of their largest leaves, and to 
ater them well for the first week or ten days. Where 
isj have been sown purposely for an edging, all the 
ttention they require now, is to train the shoots round 
nd round, or along, in tbe spaces they are intended to 
soupy. This training with them is effected simply by 
lacing little bite of sticks against one side of the shoot, 
r by burying a leaf here and there to hold them in the 
ght position, and as soon as the Bowers are produced 
> thickly as to make a show ; the large leaves must be 
it off every ten days, or fortnight, tor the rest of the 
msou; and that does not seem to affect them in the 
sat Indeed, the whole secret of making very beau- 
ful beds or edgings of them is, to keep down the leaves 
igularly from the time they come into bloom. I do not 
ean, of course, that every leaf is to bo removed at any 
le time, — only enough of them to allow the Bowers to 
i free and easily seen. 

Tbe Couvotvolus minor, of which there are three or 
ur beautiful varieties, particularly a large dark bluish 
lrple one with a clear white eye, is peculiarly well 
led for edgings, or rows, as it keeps in flower the whole 
ason, and is as gay as any plant I know. Hut they 
quire to be watched constantly, as they are so prone 

scramble away when they are not wanted. They 
ust be kept within bounds by the use of sticks, which, 
iwever, must be so placed as to be out of sight, and 
leir tope should all be trained or compelled to grow 
is way. Then, as they grow on, they cover each other, 
id nothing is seen hut the (lowering ends. They must 
it be touched by the kuife, or stopped in any nay, as 
ley do not branch out afterwards. They are often 
larked in books as growing only a few inches high, but 
ist is a great mistake. 1 have seen them grow ten feet 
igh ; and a pretty picture they made. The seeds were 
iwn in an outsile circle round a large bed of Red 
Ji'iaj, with the intention of confining them down for 
bright edging ; but the bed was so rich, and the Salvias 
ere strong old plants, and grew away enormously, with- 
it ever showing a disposition to flower till very late in 
>pteraber ; and this Convolvulus minor was let loose 
aongst them and soon overtopped the Salvias all the 
ly round, and were one mass of blossom from top to 
ittom for three months ; and at last their tops collected 

a hyramidal heap in tho centre of the bed; audit' they 
id been supported in that position by a strong stake, 
e whole would have looked unique for the rest of the 



season; but the wind blew them down among the 
Salvias, which by this time began to push out their 
Bowers from amongst the Convolvolue; and if one had 
tried to make such a bed by careful training, ten to one 
if the thing would have looked half so well. Now, if 
instead of the Salvias, some bushy sticks, such as we use 
for peas, were put in to support them, there is no doubt 
but a very showy bed might be produced that way also. 
I have heard or a bod being made in the same way by 
planting two-year old Maurandi/u, which soon covered 
the sticks, and made one mass of bloom all over the 
surface ; but I never either saw or tried a bed that way. 

Another plant that would be vary likely to answer 
well after the same manner, and look remarkably well, is 
Tropaolum pentaphyllum. The tubers of which should 
be taken up and kept dry all the winter, end planted out 
any time after the middle of March ; and if set four inches 
below the surface their young tops would take no harm 
from late frosts, and they would come up very strong as 
soon as the season was warm enough for them. Then 
to begin with dwarf sticks, and go on with taller ones as 
the shoots advanced, as we do with Petunias, I should 
have no fears about getting a novel and interesting bed 
that would flower from July till tbe frost came ; and this 
plant stands a good smart frost before the shoots or 
flowers are injured. Indeed, we have plants of it hen 
which remain in the ground from year to year without 
any protection ; but for a bed 1 would prefer taking up 
the roots every autumn, and keeping them in sand away 
from tbe frost all the winter. 

There is a newer one of these pretty Tropatokmu, 
called Speeiotum, with red flowers ; and many gardeners 
have been sorely puzzled bow best to grow it for the last 
two or three years. It is a hardy, and, I believe, nearly 
as strong a grower as the last; and the only secret to 

Kdw it to perfection, if the soil is all right, is to plant it 
hind a north wall where the sun cannot reach it. We 
are often applied to for climbers to suit a north aspect, 
and here is one of the prettiest summer climbers in the 
kingdom, just ready at our elbows for this very purpose; 
and not only that, but it is foreign to its nature to grow 
half so well in any other way. A deep, rich, light soil 
will no doubt suit it best ; but if one were sww to make 
choice of a place for a plant of this where the soil is too 
hard, or too strong, or otherwise unstiited for so fine 
a flower, all that would be required is to dig out a large 
hole for it, say two feet deep, and as much in width, then 
to put sii inches of broken lumps of peat, with two or 
three handsful of stones or charcoal lumps, and then fill 
up with a compost of one-half light sandy loam, the rest 
of leaf-mould and peat in equal proportions, and then 
plant out this Tropaolum and water it well. The 
chances are, that a plant now looking sickly and half 
starved iu the sun, would so recover itself before the 
end of the growing season, as to become a splendid 
object for many years to come in similar situations ; but 
in case it should not prove quite hardy, it had better be 
taken up for the winter. 1>. Bzatoh. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Restoring neglected Plants. — Among a mass of 
inquiries, this week I deem it advisable to give this 
prominence to those of a gentleman who has lately pur- 
chased a small greenhouse, but the plants in which are 
in a sail neglected condition; believing that restoring 
old unhealthy plants to a state of vigour will be as 
generally interesting as detailing the most approved 
method of managing them, when they are in a state of 
health and luxuriance. 

Camellia* that were wintered in a cold pit, removed 
thence to the greenhouse, but have produced no flowers, 
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the brcinolios being long and straggling, " is it too late 
to prune? and what water should be given?" It is 
not yet too late to prune, if you can give them good 
treatment; and we would recommend you to do ao, even 
if you should not have bo many flowers the succeeding 
season. The culture of the Camellia has been several 
times referred to, but chiefly as respects plants iti a 
moderate state of health. For soil, propagating, time 
of potting, &c, we refer you to previous numbers. We 
only mean at present to toll you how to make these 
straggling, woe-liegone, barren plants healthy and flower- 
producing. Some of the best of thorn may be submitted 
to similar treatment, without cutting them down, and then 
you may safely calculate upon having flower-buds formed 
upon the points of their present shoots ; but in either 
case you must not expect flowers until late next spring. 
Plants intended to bloom about Christmas must have 
their fresh wood formed early, and growth nearly 
flnisbed by July. Supposing that you can command 
nothing but your house or pit, in one or the other your 
plants should be placed, and kept as close, and moist. 
and hot as they will bear, shading when the sun is 
bright, but removing the shade in good time, that the 
sun s rays may heat the place well before the evening. 
With sun heat, the temperature may thus be allowed to 
range from 70° to 85°, or even a few degrees higher, 
until the old shoots throw out young ones, when of 
course more air would gradually be given, and thus the 
temperature be reduced. The cutting back may either 
be effected at once, before submitting thorn to this treat- 
ment, or, if the shoots are very straggling, and it is 
desirable to keep up a circulation of sap, and yet effect the 
purpose of forming a bushy head, then these straggling 
shoots may be bent and tied down as much as possible, 
so that the organized sap may make passages for itself 
by means of the lateral buds at the bends. Your object 
might thus bo effected without giving a sudden check to 
the system, a thing of less moment in the case of a 
vigorous young tree than in one old and worn out, 
where a check of this nature is almost as likely to end 
in death as in increased vigour. In both cases, in unison 
with the close and high temperature from sun heat and 
even from the flue, if necessary, success will greatly 
depend upon keeping the atmosphere saturated with 
moisture, by dusting the stems of the plant, and syring- 
ing the paths and walls of the building ; taking care, 
however, that though the soil at the roots is moist, it 
must not be puddled. In using the syringe thus freely, 
means must be taken, therefore, to prevent the water 
falling upon the soil in the pots. By this method you 
will succeed moderately, if your plants are fairly supplied 
with healthy roots; and in that case no repotting should 
take place until the young shoots have grown from half 
an inch to two incites in length. If the roots are bad, 
or the Boil fine and quite worn out, the plants may be 
transferred to light sandy soil, and to smaller pots ; but 
the cutting- in of the branches and repotting should not 
bo resorted to at the same time, if it can be prevented. 
The aboro system will answer if &•■ •'■■!" -"—M to, 
but not so surely as if in oddit'™ ■-.,.. „ , u the 

plants tin issistance of the !■■"> ■ -■■ '-ro arising 
*'" " anting m«*'"- ! <ui '•»-* >»■ 
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e first-produced shoots flowers m»y 
others will grow freely, to reward 



Now some, like the gentleman whose case we are con- 
sidering, may have camellias and other plants in 1Mb 
straggling, merely-existing state, and yet have no pit or 
frame in which they can place them to have the 'sdvu- ] 
tage of this fermenting moss of manure. In suet 
circumstances we have made a temporary house of old 
doors, boards, tarred cloth, &c. ; and when no light! ■ 
could be got, have used glazed calico, and with the bed 
results. The calico would enable you to dispense with 
shading, which you must attend to if lights from a pit 
or frame are used. The genial beat and moisture, 
along with invigorating gases thus rising from the fo- 
menting materials will cause the plants to break fresh 
buds more quickly and strongly than by any other 
method. If the pot is full of roots, do not plunge it in 
the dung, Ac., or even set it upon it, without the inter- 
vention of a board as a nonconducting agent. But if 
the roots are so bad that you have been forced to repot, 
then the pot may be plunged, to encourage the fresh \ 
protrusion of healthy roots ; but care should be taken 
that the heat at the roots is never more than from PC' I 
to 85°. As roots and shoots are formed, the temperature j 
and the moisture should he gradually reduced, and the | 
plants be hardened to stand in a cool greenhouse .'■■--- 
the winter. From the first-p ' ■'■■■- « 
be obtained, and the others 
you fully in 

Ho i/ii c«rn osa looks sickly — leaves thin. An analogous 
case has lately been referred to. Keep it in the warmest 
end of the greenhouse, and exposed to the sun, at least 
whenever the leaves will bear it; also give moisture U 
the roots during the summer ; but in its sickly etna, 
instead of deluging there, syringe frequently over the 
foliage; and towards winter allow it gradually to become 
rather dry, re-watering and syringing again when the 
warmth of spring returns. Like most tender succulent 
plants, growth must take place under plenty of light in 
one season, in order to ensure abundance of bloom in . 
the season ensuing. 

Cacti. — " How treat O. Jenkintonii coming into bloom! 
Those that have not flowered, should they be repotted' 
And how know when they have finished their growth?" j 
This matter has also been several times referred to. la 
addition, and as it meets several coses of inquiry, we 
add — First : water the Jenkinsonii while in bloom, and 
for some months afterwards. When done flowering, 
prune the plant, clearing it from its oldest stunted 
shoots. Set it as near the glass and as fully exposed to 
the sun as you con ; water it duly when requisite, and 
if at times with manure water, all the better. By the 
end of July, or a little later, place it out of doors close 
to a wall, where the sun's rays will strike hard upon it 
Allow it to remain there until the cold nights of autumn 
give warning to protect it indoors; but previously to 
that, by means of tiles or wood, protect the roots from 
autumn rains ; and when once restored to the home, i 
give no more water all the winter, unless it be very 1 
shrivelled indeed ; and when warmth again return* , 
™*h the spring your plant will begin to show its flower i 
•s; when moisture, both by watering the soil and 1 
tiiUging the top, must again he given — doing the latter, j 
ow-"">r, sometime before resorting to the former. Some ■ 
■;,.4- . »has CaetHi tpeciosUsimus, require less pruning, 
•v bear flowers freely upon the old wood of 
..S growth ; but, nevertheless, they require 
.. -„.., attention in exposing to the sun in summer, 
i. keeping dry in winter. 

■econdly : As to repotting— the Cactus does not re- 
re it so often as many other plants ; but if the drain' 
,e is bad, and the soil soured in consequedce, the sooner 
,, e , i-i overhauled the better ; and for such purposes, 
..irts suudy loam, one of lime rubbish, one of 
— ,"* of old cow-dung, and one of charred turf, wilL 
iq— a .-it ■ pntfr.-nuiig the operation after blooming.. 
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if the plant has not bloomed, that the pot 
all filled with fresh roots before winter, keeping 
i rather close after potting, the same as is done 
r plants. Top-dreaning with rich soi! — such 
parts of cow-dung and loam — will, however, 

Jlanta healthy for years, if the drainage is 
s to knowing when their growth is finished, 
lifficult matter, as with proper stimulants the 
■0 flowering lands would continue to grow on; 
,t and moisture were applied to cause them to 
re would be abundance of size, but no flowers. 
the latter we sacrifice part of the former; and 
-tain growth has been effected we do not ask 
whether we should like more, hut is there as 
we can hope to mature. The hardening, in' 
the extending system, should commence, if 
jy the middle of August. 

-See a paper of last week, also Mr. Errington's 
-rations ; and if that does not suit write again. 
R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACE.E. 
4T require baskets. — (Continued/romp. 1851 J 
Ma guttalata (Small-spotted 8.) ; Guatemala. — 
i flower is pale yellow, and every part prettily 



ithci 



n and brown; flowers medium size. 



tit (Noble S.) ; Trinidad. — A handsome species, 
there are several varieties. The sepals and 
the original species are pale yellow, spotted 
lish red. The lip is nearly white, spotted and 
vith dark purple. The varieties are 8. insignit 
with more purple spots ; and 8. insignie aurea, 
re golden colour pervading the flowers. All of 
delightfully fragrant. 15s. 
tuma (Von Marlins's S.). — A very distinct and 
species. The sepsis are of a clear transparent 
our, faintly spotted with blood-red spots in 
the petals white, with large spots of bright 
the labellum is a clear ivory white. The horns 
rt of the flower are of great size and strength, 
ue end being lengthened out and twisted in a 
aordinary manner; no other Stauhopea has 

rfa (Eyed S.) ; Mexico and Guatemala.— The 
lour is of a beautiful pale yellow, spotted with 
rs of purple ; at the base of the lip, on each 
i are two large eye-like spots, whence its name. 

\ta, variety Barkeriana (Barker's Eyed 8.) ; 
-Larger flowers and deeper colours than the 
ecies. It is a very desirable variety. 21s. 
ricornis (Four-horned 8.) ; Spanish Main.— 
s and petals are deep yellow, spotted with red ; 
its base is rosy crimson, softening into green- 

; the point is clear yellow ; the lip haa four 
stout substance like ivory. It is deliciously 

21s. 
■ta (Bagged S.). — The lower part of the sepals 
i is swollen out into an appearance like a bag, 
ts name. They are pale yellow, regularly 

at the base, where the bag-like form is, the 
of the most brilliant orange. This is a small 
pecies, but it blooms profusely. 10s 6d. 
'.mi (Tiger-spotted S.) ; Xalapa and Guate- 
lis is the handsomest and largest flowered of 

tribe. The ground colour is red, spotted and 
itched with deep chocolate. The appearance 



little distance, is . 
very agreeable. It flowers freely, generally in pairs, i 
21s. 

8. Wardii (Ward's S.). — This is a handsome species, 
with flowers of a fine yellow produced on long spikes, 
and spotted thinly with rich brown. The lip is of a 
dark blood colour, encircled at the base with a ring of 
bright orange. 21s. 

Coltobk. — The peculiar manner in which these very i 
singular plants produce tbeir flowers, points out the 
necessity of growing them either in baskets or on logs 
of wooof. They send their flowers directly downwards, 
frequently through the bottom of tbe basket. On logs 
they flourish pretty well for a year or two ; but after- 
wards, for want of due moisture and support, the pseudo- 
bulbs become smaller, and unable to produce flowers so 
large or so numerous j but in baskets there is such 
a supply of food for the roots, that they make larger 
pseudo-bulbs, and the number and size of the blooms 
is greatly increased. Shallow baskets are preferable to \ 
deep ones ; four or five inches deep will be sufficient for I 
the largest plants. As the plants grow larger by spread- i 
nig themselves over a large surface, the propriety of I 
enlarging the baskets laterally, every way, is naturally ! 
pointed out to the attentive cultivator. The centre will, j 
in course of time, become barren of young pseudo-bulbs, 
in which case it will be necessary to cut through tbe 
rhizoma, or attaching root-stalk, and to remove an old 
bulb or two. The portions so divided will soon send 
forth new shoots, and bo supply more equally, in every 
part, flower-spikes, and thus increase the beauty and 
effect of the plant when in bloom. 

Wo have already described the kind of baskets we ' 
consider the best, and also the material to fill them with ; 
we will, however, repeat, that the baskets should be 
filled with rough pieces of very fibrous peat, the size of 
each to be in proportion lo the size of the plant During 
the season of growth they must be plentifully supplied 
with water; and the most effectual way is, by dipping 
the baskets and compost in tepid water until the whole 
mass is thoroughly moistened. As soon as the pseudo 
bulbs are fully grown water must be withheld, and the 
temperature of the house considerably lowered. 

Stanhopeas are very accommodating, they will thrive 
well in either the Indian or Mexican house. Iu the 
former they will require more moisture than in the 
latter. The greater the heal the greater the moitture, is a 
rule without exception to all kinds of orchids in a grow- 
ing state. Great heat without a corresponding increase 
of moisture, both at the root and in the atmosphere of 
the house, is positively injurious, weakening the plants 
to a great degree. Such of our friends as may possess 
only small plants of this beautiful genus will be glad to 
read the account Mr. 1'axton gives, in the Magazine of 
Botany, of the successful mode he adopted to produce a 
fine plant : — 

" On the 20th of May, 1»3T, I received a very small 
damaged plaut of a new Stanhopes. I allowed it to get 

Eorfectly dry ; it was then potted, and placed in a strong 
ottom-heat, with a strong heat above ; tbe plant began 
to grow in about a fortnight, and at the end of July had 
perfected a small bulb. The plant was then kept dry for j 
a fortnight, and was again placed in a strong bottom- 
heat; and in a temperature never lower than 70°, but 
often in the day-time amounting to BO or 100°. By the 
end of September it hod perfected a second bulb, con- 
siderably larger than tbe first. Tbe plant was again 
dried on a hot flue for a fortnight, and then removed to 
a larger pot, and elevated a little above the surface; it 
was again re-plunged into a strong bottom-heat, and by 
the end of December bad perfected two more bulbs, 
making four since the commencement. I should here 
observe, that the plant bad but one bulb when I received 
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it. The plant was now dried, for a month, then re-potted 
and placed as before in a strong bottom-heat; about the 
first week in April it had made two more bulbs ; the 
process of drying was again gono through, and the plant 
placed in a strong heat. It has on it now nine bulbs, 
made in the short apace of 15 months. The plant was 
cultivated with some others of a similar size in a house 
that could be kept very hot." 

Such is the very clear account of a mode of culture 
by which a small plant may in a very short time be made 
into a large one. Mr. P. does not state whether the plant 
so treated flowered during the period, neither is it neces- 
sary he should; sufficient it is, that a plant can bear such 
a treatment to induce the cultivator to practise it as nearly 
as possible. If the plant makes fine strong pseudo- 
bulbs the flowering follows of course, as surely as any 
effect follows a cause. When a plant has become strong 
enough to flower, there will be no necessity for such 
strong and frequent forcing into growth ; once a year for 
growth and rest will be quite sufficient. 

Vasda Batmnanniaaa {Batsman's V.). — This is a truly 
noble plant, of exquisite beauty. It was sent home by 
Mr. Cumminga, several years ago, from the Phillipine 
Islands; and flowered first at J. 11 ataman's, Esq., Kuy- 
persly, and was named in honour of that distinguished 
cultivator. It has since been flowered by Mr. Mylam, 
the successful gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth. 
The beauty of the plant and the grandeur of its flowers 
render it an object of great interest to the lover of 
orchids. Unfortunately for its general distribution it is 
very scarce, there being not above five or six plants in 
the country ; and the plant being very eby in sending 
out offsets necessarily keeps it scarce. Messrs- Sollison, 
Tooting, Bent out their collector last autumn to the place 
where Mr. Cummings found it, with express instructions 
to search it out and collect a quantity of it, if possible, 
and send them home. If lie is successful, of course they 
will bo more plentiful, aud cheaper. 

V. cristata (Crested V.) ; Nepal. — This is a very 
splendid plant, producing its flowers at the axils of the 
leaves. They are of medium size, and are produced ou 
long peduncles ( flower-stalks). The sepals and petals 
are whitish ; the lip is large, and spotted and striped 
thickly with dark brown. They continue in bloom a 
long time ; very desirable, but rare. 210s. 

Mr. Hucker's plant is nearly three feet high ; the stem 
is stout and robust; the leaves are about 15 inches 
long, arranged iu a flat manner on each side of the 
stem ; the flower-stems are produced out of tlio axils of 
the leaves, rising nearly upright to the height of three 
feet ; the flowers are produced on the stem at regular 
intervals, but rather thinly ; they are large, measuring 2 T 
inohes in diameter ; the underside of the sepals and 
petals is of the most brilliant crimson, and the upper 
side is white, streaked with crimson; the labellum is 
similarly marked ; altogether rendering it a truly gor- 
geous, and lovely flower. Add to which, it lasts a loug ! 
time in bloom, and has a faint, though very agree- ' 
ablo fragrance. WoareaJmostafraidtomentioutheprice. ! 
Very lately we sold a small plant with three roots and 
■ four small leaves for fifteen guinea*. A good strong i 
1 plant would fetch at least double that price. Such ] 
a price will give our readers some idea of the value set 
upon this truly aristocratic plant by its present pos- 

(To be continued.) 



their beauty fully, and to the greatest advantage, i 
regular carnation-stage with a roof of canvass sufficieml; 
high to walk under comfortably, and made imperrioia 
to rain, is indispensable. Such a stage, and so covered. 
we described in the 1st volume of The Cottaoe Gii- 
deneb, and we beg our readers to refer to it. The 
shade will preserve the flowers from the exhausting ran 
of the sun, as well as from wet, besides protecting tie 
cultivator and his visitors. Watering is still necessity. 
especially now that the natural showers from the cloud) 
are prevented from falling upon the earth in die poll 
To prevent the buds from bursting on one side mort 
than another, place round each a ring of India-rubber 
These rings may be procured of the proper size at raj 
India-rubber manufactory at moderate prices, or if they 
cannot be had in country places, tie round each bud i 
strip of boss matting, so as to allow the bud to expand. 
With a sharp knife slit open such sides of the calyi. or 
flower-cup, as will not open naturally. Pico toes gens rail; 
do not burst on one side, because they have fewer petals 
than Carnations. To show each flower to advantage. 
procure some stoutish brass or copper wire, form a ring 
atone end, slip it under the flower, and thrust the oilier 
end into the stick to which the flower-stems are tied. 
This will bring the flower into such a position as to 
show it to the best advantage to the eye. Cards of 
pasteboard also should be placed under each flower to 
keep up the under petals. This will give them a firm- 
ness for the exhibition table, but ought to be removed 
previously to being exhibited. We are amongst time 
who strongly disapprove of any artificial means te 
support a flower on the stands on an exhibition dnj. 
All these minute points, trivial as they may seem, mort 
be attended to by the florist that desires to bring his 
flowers to the highest point of perfection. 

T. Affirm. 



FLORISTS' I'T.OWKRS. 
Causations and I'icotees.— These July flowors will 
now be nufolding their boauties to please the cultivator, 
and reward him for his twelve months assiduity and 
care. The grand points to attend to now, are shading, 
watering, and tying both the stems and buds. To enjoy 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Phefaration of the Soil. — Every opportunity 
should be taken, whilst we have length of days, with 
the heat of a powerful sua, to ridge-tremeh all spue 
pieces of ground immediately they are cleared of isj 
crop, exposing the surface in as rough and open a Din- 
ner oa possible to its influence. Between crops of all 
kinds where there is sufficient room for forking and but 
face scarifying, it should be done as often as possible; 
for this not only assists the present growing crops, but 
also prepares the ground for their successors. 

If showery weather prevails, continue to apply sprink- 
lings of salt to the asparagut plantations; Globe ar&- 
chokes should be examined, as sometimes, after a dry 



suckers that ore producing their heads, if not duly 
thinned. Sow also borage now ; and all winter cropping 
should be well attended to this montli ; such a* the 
borecole*. broeoUt, Cape brocolia, caulijiotcan, and eoiewovtt, 
should be put out plentifully, as well as Brussels sprout! 
and savoys. Another liberal sowing should be made of 
some of tho best and dwarfest kinds of cabbage for plant- 
ing out, for coUuortt or winter greens ; and a good piw 
of ground should he well prepared for sowing the first 
cabbage crop, about the middle of the month. The 
Matchleti, Nonpareil, Shilling'! Queen, and the York, lie 
all known to bo good and compact varieties, when pro- 
cured true to their kinds. There are also many other 
good varieties ; indeed, in. almost every locality hum 
favourite variety may be found. Those who may ban 
ground to spare, may plaut a few more garden beam of 
any early sort ; ditarf kidney beam and tcarlel mas* 1 
may also be planted ; any of the early varieties m*7 
also still be sown. Tha American dwarf Kid Dwarf F** 
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« tiro very good varieties for sowing at this season, as cut or gathered while dry. Lavender should not be too 

ey require but little room, and may be sown at two forward previous to cutting, or much of its blossom will 

tt distance, or as an edging to a quarter. The seed of drop of. Make another sowing of parsley, and trans- 

ith bean* and peas may be quickened by first soaking plant some of the strongest and most curly into pots, to 

em for twelve hours. get well established for the winter. 

Endive and lettuce should be sown in succession, and The root crops, such at beet , carrot; parsnips, onion*, 

antiugs made of those already large enough. A small harteradiik, taiiafy, teorzoueta, &c, should by this time 

ifiug of tpintteti should be made for autumn consump- have had their final thinning ; and as long as the hoe or 

w, and a kindly preparation mada on a warm border, hand scarifier ean be got amongst them, it should be om- 

■ sheltered rich quarter, for the winter spinach. Herbt I ployed continually. 

'all kinds, as fast as they come into bloom, should be ! Jajies Barnes 



4HSCELLANE0US INVOftM ATION . 



OUR VILLAGE WALKB 



By tke Jv&kortu 
Otn* walks are now enlivened by the bustle and fragrance 

innumerable hay-fields ; and what animation there is in 
e scene ! The labour of haymaking is more pleasing to 
« eye than that of the harvest ; its groupings are more 
ried and picturesque, and the sounds that accompany it 
« more lively and joyous. The position of the reaper is 
le of uneasiness and fatigue, while tbat of the hay-maker 

erect, and frequently relieved by change of action. This 
iay, perhaps, amount for the cheerful voices and merry 
LUghi of the different groups, as they turn and toss the bay; 
it there is comparative silence in the corn-fields, in spite of 
ie deep and thrilling interest that attends it. 

The hay-harvest, with all ita beauty, endeared to us as it 
i from our earliest childhood, is one of the very few egricul- 
.irel scenes that is not associated in our minds with Scrip- 
oral interest ; there is no mention in the Sacred Writings of 
itch a provision being required or made for the wants of the 
niinal creation. The burning influence of the sun, the 
baenca of wintry seasons, and the rich fertility of the soil in 
astern lands, may have rendered this process unnecessary 
* impossible ; at all events, we have no intimation of it, or 
llnsion to it, in the books of the Old Testament. Thus, 
ithongh we msy in every case receive spiritual improvement 
rnm the simplest incident that passes before our eyes, yet 
he bay-field is singularly deficient in this sweetest and 
lohest interest. The waving crops of autumn, the piled-up 
nocks that succeed them, even the dry and barren stubble 
then all haa been gathered in, has a word of solemn instruc- 
iou to the passer-by. We cau scarcely perform an operation 
n the farm or garden, without feeling that we are practising 
ind exemplifying customs and allusions conveyed to us by 
he Word of God, and common in the days when the Creator 
railed His glory, and visited the earth as man. We feel that 
hey are sanctified, by His having used them to impart 
ustruction to the unenlightened minds of His disciples, and 
tot enjoyment in them is, therefore, heightened a thousand 
old ; but when we are contemplating our sweet English hey- 
leld, no Scriptural recollections increase its charms, no 
Bible story, simply and exquisitely told, rushes into our 
ninds : we are reminded chiefly of the days of our youth, 
■rhen the enjoyment of this peculiar season was so great, the 
unell of the hay so pleasant, and the houses we made in it 
were so sweet and snug. I have little doubt but that all my 
readers look hack with a smile, and, perhaps, a sigh, to those 
iavs of childish glee, when the few sorrows they felt wore 
not more severe than when a wet day occurred during hay- 
inie, or the summons to bed was sent after them, before the 
last waggon load had been carried in. 

Still we may gain instruction as we watch another genera- 
ion playing as we have done before them. Are we not still 
hildren, nay, 1 may say, idiots, in our advancing years ? Are 
re not still thoughtlessly amusing ourselves with the trifles 
>f a passing world, like children in a hay-field ? Still sport, 
og in gladness of heart, or mourning over some blighted 
tope, but ail with reference to the world in which we live, to 
he time which hath an end, to the things that " are seen," 
nd that will all soon perish for ever ! While we pride our- 



qf'My Flowm." 

selves on our intellectual powers and mental acquirements, 
let ns remember that in spiritual things we are less than 
children ; and let us strive, " while it is called to-day," to 
pot away childish things." 

How full of beauty is the whole face of nature at this time. 
The runs over which we were grieving a few days ago " are 
ended and gone ;" but they have enriched and refreshed the 
soil, and have caused bud and blossom to swell into richer 
luxuriance. The hedges — my favourite hedges— are decked 
in all their simple loveliness, and the graceful, wild creepers 
are now encircling the stems and boughs with such thick and 
beautiful wreaths, that the garden cannot boast of anything 
more agreeable to the eye. An evening stroll is delicious 
whsn the cool breeze has sprung up, especially on the banks 
of a river, where we ean sometimes enjoy the musical dip of 
the oars ss a boat quietly glides by. I am enjoying this 
luxury now, and I delight, too, in watching the gallant spring 
and plunge with which a noble dog takes the water— the 
white foam sparkling round him, and his long shaggy black 
coat shining and dripping as he stands anxiously waiting for 
another stick to be thrown in. 

There are few situations so utterly devoid of beauty and 
interest as not to afford us pleasure at this charming season 
of the year. If we simply observe a glowing sunset, what a 
train of thought arises, and how quickly our minds are led 
on from ad mi ring its outward splendour, as it sinks among 
gold and purple clouds, to that " excellent glory " of which — 
although the grandest of all natural objects — it is but the 
type and shadow. Even that aun — that splendid orb of Are 
— whoss lustre the eye cannot bear, shall be "ashamed" 
When that day shall dawn in which " the Lord of Hosts shall 
reign in Mount Zion, and in Jerusalem, and before his 
ancients gloriously." 

The song of birds, too. although not so full as during the 
preceding months, greets us delightfully in our evening 
walks. It is rather singular to remark the sudden way in 
which it ceases at night. We have sat on the lawn listening 
to the full chorus around until night hss closed quietly in : 
but still all was vocal, until in one instant, as if by general 
consent, the concert ceased, and ve have been almost startled 
by the sudden silence. It seemed as if all had joined in a 
final hymn of praise, and when that ended their daily work 
was done. 

The nightingale has just ceased to add its full liquid notes 
to the general harmony; after the 90th of June it is heard 
no more. In the garden of the friends with wham 1 am now 
staying, it seems unusually social. I have been accustomed 
to hear them in the woods, among the tall trees of the distant 
grounds, and occasionally nearer to the house, but here they 
sang among the garden shrubs, closo to the windows, and 
when we were sitting at work on the lawn, they warbled im- 
mediately over our beads. I saw one day a little quiet-looking 
bird resting on the branch of a weeping ash not yet in full 
leaf, and it was so close to us, that we could perceive its 
throat swelling with the fulnoss of its voice, which was re- 
markable in so small a oreauu-e. This was the far-famed 
Philomel of the poets, uttering those plaintive notes so 
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highly and universally extolled. I confess tlial the niglitin- 
gale does not please me so much as I know it ought to do. 

"ias no long. It repeats tie same full, musical note, with 
surprising power and delicacy, and there is a plaintive Bad- 
ness that attracts us in its tones ; but it does not siny like 
the blackbird, the thrush, the lark, or even the robin. There 
is lubject in their strains; but the nightingale harps upon 
one string, if I may so express myself, which, with all its 
sweetness, disappoints me. As one among the feathered 
choir, and as prolonging its music after other birds are still, 
the nightingale is delightful ; but as a sole musician, I prefer 
me of the less valued performers. 

While speaking of birds, I must notice the nest of a golden- 
crested wren which was brought in a few days ago, cemented 
so wonderfully to the drooping sprays of a Red Virginian 
Cedar as to be quite concealed from every eye but that of a 
ahool-boy. It was a deserted nest, the young birds being 
fledged and gone. The bough was cut from the tree with 
the beautiful little nest suspended safely among the sprays, 
like a small round bag, formed of moss, and wool, aud 
feathers, exquisitely woven together, so as no hand on earth 
could weave them. It was impossible to look at it without 
wonder and delight, and a feeling deeper and more exquisite 
still ; for does not a work like this, made without hands, con- 
structed only by the beaks of two little birds, exalt the power 
and goodness of Him, without whom even man can do 
nothing, and who alone enables the dumb creation to exhibit 
such wondrous skill? A bird's nest is, at all limes, an 
object of peculiar interest and delight; but I have never 
seen one so beautiful in its form and position as that of the 
golden- crested wren. 



CHEAP DINNERS. 
i tempting title, truly ! I hope the results will prove 
, ting to the palate ! A few months ago, every receipt, 
headed with the magio word " cheap, 1 ' was read witti avidity, 
and not only read, but it was tried and adopted. Now, since 
lur prayers have been beard, and most mercifully answered, 
he same eagerness for cheapness is not evinced; and I fear 
iomo, who had learnt in the season of scarcity a few lessons 
n economy, are now returning to their old bad habits, and 
indulging in indolence or expences which are unsuited to the 
hich it has pleased the Almighty to place them, 
mperative duty of every mistress of a family to 
"master's" earnings arc expended in the most 
profitable manner. This requires some little knowledge, — 
some little forethought, but " where there is a will there is a 
way;" and the art of feeding a number of hungry mouths on 
a scanty pittance, in a satisfactory and comfortable manner, 
though a difficult matter at first, will, if the heart is in the 
k, soon he accomplished: and by means of great eeonomy, 
1 iu buying and using articles of food, great BleanllnesB, 
a "cheerful countenance," our cottage homes would 
i become scenes of happiness and contentment; public 
houses would be abandoned, and our churches aud schools 
frequented. 

* is at a low price, I think it very much better 
y a little for each day's dinner than to feed the 
family on vegetables and bread alone ; but then the meat 
must be made into soup — not eaten. In this way all the 
vegetables that are mixed with Iho soup become not only 
more palatable, but more nourishing. 

Fish Stew. — If any of my readers live by the sea-side, 
how many nice dishes may be made from the inhabitants of 
the "briny deep!" Hake, conger eel, and several oilier 
coal-so fish, ore sold at very low prices, mid make a nice dish 
dressed thus : — Put into a saucepan two quarts of water; 
have ready, Sliced, four onions, two carrots, two turnips 
chopped very fine, a little parsley and a fow herbs. Buy a 
couple of pound of fish, out it into slicce about four inches 
long, put it into the saucepan with the vegetables, aud stew 
it for Uirec -quarters of an hour. When done, mix a little 
flour very smoothly and add it to the broth; boil it all together 
for ten minutes, iuid it is ready for table. This also makes 
a good dish, if, when it has stewed a quarter of an hour, it is 
put into a pic-dish, and a crust put over it, and baked. 

Sheep's-head and "Ptuc*" (as the liver and lights are 
called) is a favourite and economical dish. The pluck should 
he chopped up and well mixed with onions and potatoes (the 



latter having been previously boiled), and then fried with i 
little fat. The head should be boiled, and when eaten nib 
plain boiled rice it is a nourishing and delicate dish for a 
invalid. The brains should be taken out and mixed with tin 
liver which is in the frying-pan. The water in which tie 
head has been boiled must be carefully put by until the Den 
day, when, after all the meat has been picked from the head, 
put the bone into the water, and boil it for an hour will 
plenty of vegetables, particularly onions. Boil with it some ' 
split peas or damaged rice (a pound of which con be bought i 
for ljd), and you have another wholesome dinner. 

Rice is an article which is very much neglected by the 
poor; and it is, I think, a great mistake on their part, It is I 
easily prepared, very wholesome, and very cheap. AUrgt 
rice pudding made thus is very good ; — Wash one pound of 
damaged rice; put it on to boil with very little water; whan 
it begins to swell, add a quart of skim-milk, a little fat, end 
a quarter of a pound of treacle ; pour it into a pie-dish or 
basin, and bake it in a slow oven for two hours. It will bs 
soft enough if it only remains in the oven half an hour, but i 
it is improved by standing in a cool oven for the two hoars. | 
A few gooseberries or currants are additions which are much ! 
prized by the little ones ; and those children who are lecni- I 
tomed to see fruit on the trees and withstand the temptation i 
of touching it should be encouraged by partaking of it at the ! 
dinner- table. Do not forget to commend them for thai . 
obeying their parent's wishes, and at the same time remind 
them, that trusting in their own strength they will fail ; hot 
looking to the Saviour for his grace, they will withstand the | 
various temptations to which childhood, youth, and manhood i 
are liable ; and at last will receive that orown of glory which ' 
is prepared for those who love and, consequently, serve God , 
here. A t'uaum. 



RHODODENDRONS. , 

We are much obliged to A Constant Subscriber for bring- \ 
ing these flowers under our notice. We agree in thinking | 
that the truly magnificent display of Rhododendrons in the I 
exhibition of American plants at the Botanic Gardens, in 
the liegeul's I'ark, is well adapted aud well timed to draw 
public attention to the many beautiful varieties of these I 
charming shrubs. No doubt the effect will be an increased 
demand for them, and we have great pleasure in complying ' 
with the request to give a list of the finest varieties. Wa 
agree also that those splendid varieties are not known so 
much as they deserve to bo. The beauty of the show in the 
liegeiit's Park this year is beyond all praise. It was truly t 
fairy scene. Our readers that had not the pleasure of seeing 
them, can form no idea of such a display of floral beaarj. j 
Several of the standard BhoilojIenilroHi measured 12 feet 
diameter, and were one mass oi bloom. The hardy Aulei 
and Kalmias, especially A' lattfoiia, were equally ■f"" - " 1 
though not quite so large. 
Thefollowingisaveryselectlistof hardy Rhododendron* f— 

Ainethyit — pink shaded; large flower* ; free bloomer .. -.7 4 

BrUtiaMt -bright rosy lake .. .. , I 

Btandyanvin — deep rosy rrimson ; extra Due . . . . . . 1 

Crrifa— deep purplish row .. _. ,.1 

Conor™— deep pure white; line htbit 1 

CundiduM — pinkish while; fine truss. .. ., 

Delicatitiimum — wavy blush ; do. . . 

Elegant — deep 1 ose ; line truss . . . . . . I 

Eminent— nmj lilac ; line fuliage j tree grower 

" J " " ! rosy flesb I beautifully spotted .. .. 1 

rpnrple 

"M™ety. I 

.„, fleih colour i finely spotted .. .. 1 

SiMraaam liir'ilur— deep vuaJ ; wliil. threat; • 6ne lariety. . 1 

UlAello— dnik jjiirptmli crimson : free bloomer I 

Towirdii— ro*? lilac ; spotted ; tine shape- Hie Ivgesjt and meat 
8* ■'" I 
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WILD FLOWEBS OF JULY. 
The natural order Umbellifera (Apiacea of Lindley) is 
ecntpicnous one in the month of Jul)', as some of the mo. 
giguitic of the tribe produce their large umbels of whit 
flowers. Several of the species of tliis order are highly 
poisonous, but many of them have been transplanted from 
their native soil to the kitchen-garden with great success, 
•ad some of these we shall briefly notice. First, then, there 
il the Dauau can/to, or Wild Carrot, which occurs abun- 
dantly by waysides, and in pastures and waste places; but 
»e dare say it will be more familiar to the majority of our 
waders in its culinary character, when its Latin tide is ex- 
changed for that of Altriugham, or Early Horn Carrot. 
Scarcely less useful is the fusiform root of Pialiaaca saliva, 
then cultivation has caused it to assume the form of the gar- 
len parsnip; and the aromatic seeds of the common caraway 

Canon canti), as well as tl lose of the coriander [Coriandrum 
alitvm), axe well known for their kitchen, confectionary, 
rjd pharmacological uses. In speaking of the Scottish 
*ovage (Ligiathvm ScD(i™m),aJuly flowering umbelliferous 
lant, which luxuriates on the bare maritime rocks and 
romontories of the northern portions of Britain, Sir James 
■.. Smith remarks {English Flora, IL, H2)— " The herb ' 
aten, either crude or boiled, by the natives of Scotland ai 
a isles. The flavour is highly acrid, and, though aromal 
nd perhaps not unwholesome, very nauseous to those who 
re unaccustomed to such food." We are sorry to be unable 
i bear testimony to the edible qualities of ligustieum, for, 
^customed as we have been since days of infancy to see the 
sa-weed cast upon the shore used as food (quite horrifying, 
o doubt, to the English epicure), yet an instance of Lovage 
itiog has never come under our observation. We presume 
tat our coast countrymen have, in these luxurious days, 
Mjuired a taste for better fare ; but the fact recorded by 
mith is interesting alike to the historian and the botanist, 
"e have still another sea-side umbellifer to add to our list 
'. culinaries, that is the Sea Holly (Erynyiian marilimum), 
hirh is now producing its dense heads of blue flowers on 
le sandy coasts ; we have the authority of Linnseus for the 
slue of this plant, and he recommended the blanched shoots 
> be used by way of substitute for asparagus. Sir W. J. 
looker {British Flora, I., 133) mentions (hat the roots are 
ell lasted when candied, and they are considered stimu- 
iting and restorative, having been so employed in (lie days 
' Shakespeare. 

But what of the dangerous species 7 There is the common 
lemlock {Conium maculatum), a very powerful medical 
lant, growing to the height of from three to Ave feet, the 
allow glaucous stem being covered with purple spots, and 
tmewhat shining. We have also the Fool's Parsley {AZthuta 
mapium), whose lurid green hue bespeaks it to be suspi- 
ous; Smith well remarks that the few long, pendulous 
acteaa, under each partial umbel, distinguish it from all 
i tribe. The Waterdropworts ((Ennnlhe) are looked upon 

more or less poisonous, and, indeed, the Hemlock Woter- 
■opwort ( (E. Croatia), a species whose roots frequently, but 
>t always, ooutain a yellow juice, is considered to be per- 
ips the most virulent of British plants, although, curiously 
tough, it is sometimes innocuous ; we find it recorded that 
hret, the celebrated botanical draughtsman, experienced a 
ddlness from the mere scent of the plant. Concerning the 
ater Hemlock, or Cowbane, (Cicuta virota), a considerable 
ETerence of opinion seems to exist amongst authors of 
.thority, some considering the herb to be fatal to homed 
ttle and other quadrupeds an well as to mankind, while 
hers hold that, although a deadly poison to man, cattle 
ay eat the leaves with impunity; in fact, the poisonous 
lalities of the Umbellifera- do not appear to be at all clearly 
iderstood. Professor Balfour has some useful and inte- 
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s order there 
learned. They appear to vary according to 
.e sou ana cnmate in which tliey grow; some species, 
tuerally reputed poisonous, have been found by Dr. Chris- 
*on to be quite innocuous when gathered from localities in 
e neighbourhood of Edinburgh. The most important 
uitof this section is Conium maculatum (Hemlock), the 
who* of the Greeks; it is a biennial plant, found abun 
mtly in Britain, and distinguished by its undulated ridges, 
oooth purple spotted stem, and the peculiar, mouse-like 



odour of its leaves when being dried. Every part of the 
plant, especially the fresh leaves and green fruit, contains a 
volatile oleaginous alkali, called Conia, which acts as an 
energetic poison ; to this substance the effects of Hemlock 
on the animal frame are due, and care is required in 
preparation of the leaves and fruit in order to retain 
active principle. A few drops of Conia will kill a a 
animal ; it acts on the spinal cord, producing paralysis, 
slight convulsive twitches, and its fatal effects are attributed 
to asphyxia, produced by palsy of the muscles of respiration, 
without convulsions or coma. Hemlock has been employed 
medicinally to allay pain, more especially in cancerous and 
neuralgic affections. (Enantht crocata (Hemlock Dropwort, 
or Dead Tongue), and a variety called apii/olia, have b< 
long looked upon as poisonous ; the roots have been n__ 
taken for parsnips, and fatal effects have been thus produced. 
It would appear, however, that these poisonous qualities 
not invariably present, for Dr. Christison found that 
roots of this plant when growing in a seaside locality, near 
Edinburgh, were innocuous; it remains to be determined 
if the climate and locality have any effect in modifying the 
properties of (he plant. The same remarks may be ms3 ' 
regard to (Enantht phellandrium (Water Dropwort) 
Cicuta virosa (Water Hemlock, or Cowbane), which seel 
vary as regards their poisonous properties. Aithuta cgna- 
pium (Tool's Parsley) is another plant in the order reputed 
poisonous. It has been stated, that the roots of parsnips 
during the spring of (he second year, on the approach of the 
flowering season, occasionally produce a poisonous matte " 

Before leaving the Umbellifeire, we must mention a 
other species of general interest which are now in flower, 
viz., the Cow Parsnip, or Hog-weed (Heracleum ipho 
Hum), the largest native species, and a very coarse plant, 
but one which is much relished by cattle, and especially 
hogs ; it is reported to be very nourishing and wholesome 
for them. The upright Hedge Parsley (Torifii anlhriscui), 
and its near ally the T. infesla, tile fruits of which are 
curiously clothed with hooked bristles ; the wild Beak Pars. 
ley (Aiithriicus iglaritris), a beautiful plant, which flowers 
from April to the present time in the woods and under the 
hedges, and sometimes in more exposed situations; and, 
lastly, we shall note the Shepherd's Needle, or Yen 
Comb (Scandix pecttn), whose small white flowers are 
no means conspicuous just now, but the large, somewhat 
beak-shaped fruit which follows the flowers readily draws 
le harvest-field. — Q. Lawsoh, F.B.S., Ac. 
(To be continued.) 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fuchsia Culture. — It may appear presumptuous in i 
person who haa only cultivated Fuchsias about three years, U 
offer an opinion contrary to Mr. Beaten, and many other ex 
perienced gardeners, who, I find, always recommend thesi 
beautiful plants " to be cut in," early in spring or February. 
Now, I would say cut them down — aye, down to the last eye, 
at that time, and yon will have plants of symmetrical forma, 
which I never saw when " cut-in ;" for you have invariably 
long woody stems ; and they never break equally. I cut 
down most of my plants last December (as I had to ' 
absent till March), and I And they did quite ai well a. 
they had been operated upon in February. They remained 
under the stage in the greenhouse all winter, and of coi 
were kept nearly dry. The house has not had a fire si ... _ 
the frost led us. They began to break about the beginning 
if March, and were potted when they had shoots a ' 
nches long; and now some of the strongest growers — 
loratlinu, Exonicentis, ic— are from .1 to feet high, and 
cithout a blind tge from bottom to top, and shaped like a 
'one, and beautiful plants. The weaker sorts are from 9 tt 
31 feet high. It is true, it makes them rather later ir 
blooming, as they are now only just out; whilst some o: 
those that were "cut-in" have been in bloom some time; 
but what a difference in the appearance of the plants ! the 
latter have no shape at all, and look like men with one arm. 
My young plants, i.e., this year's cuttings, I shall keep 
just growing all winter, in order that their leading shoot will 
not die, which in my opinion always spoils the plants. 
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Fuchsias its my favourite plants, and nothing, la mr, looks as a stork. Its entire height is 18 feet, and the stock fbnn 

more wretched than ill-shaped bushes. J dare say what I a clean trunk to the height of 4 feet, where the union of tbi 

hare written you will consider stuff and nonsense, hut I have graft and stock is conspicuously shown. At 13 inches fna 

never seen thin plan recommended ; but always " cut-in," the base of the trunk there are shoots of P. ancHjuria, sal 

"prune-in," d-c. I have my strongest plants in No. % pots, at the height of 1J feet branch** of P. aria appear (beiaf U 

and in a strong and rich compost, and give them weakoKaiio feet below the point of junction), while farther up the tnat 

water twice a week ; their foliage is beautiful, and they are a branch lias been accidentally taken off, which UbebVraiti 

covered with flowers and buds, and ahortjainted, having been have been P. niminnrti. 

m»d to«h three br.ntle. .t «d jM »f»b I » »™ »» ,,„,, btfor, HftfcUta, If tarn., .„d o(£„ „ ni. iw£ 

seen in other sorts. 1 hi* is a iiphuI ul out-door rjltu t lti a ,, Q __ t - . °* . ... . , .,^;T 

sheltered .pot, and will grow to 9 or 10 feet in height in one g n " °P»« r '? M °* "T£* » *■• »P"^ however the eta* 

season in a rich soil I find I commence this pencil note on *™ &"" htton the Aower-buds were set, and though fat 

half a sheet of paper', which I hope you will excuse. Allow W ; £ S£ W J^ l,,i, '« b,,t "^ branC,le, • " " *>*™** 

me to add ray teatimouy aa to the great value, at a trifling °" ,n ™ 1***"- *f* — ?*?, "*T w,,de °'f It,, 2 u b[ 

cost, of The Cottaub UAKDUnAi and that it may flourish "dopted to retard thederelopnientof the plant, say fcr.PWMl, 

like a Fuchsia, is the sincere wish of Onk »-ho has nsntVEt. nntu ** *P rin 6 fr " 1 * are over - s - p - ***»»». | 
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lave read, either 

pmasic (or hydrocyanic) acid contained in the leaf of the TO CORRESPONDENT!, 

laurel effectually destroys the green-fly. It is known to kill 

wasps ; and a muslin hag filled with a few leaves thrust 

into the mouth of the nest, and covered with a turf, would 

probably destroy the colony with much greater certainty and 

rapidity than turpentine. This led me to conceive that the 

fumes would be equally injurious to the more delicate longs 

of the green fly : and I was not disappointed. 1 placed 

three or four laurel leaves, mil ennhrd ami bmiifit, niider a 

bell-glass, nn the surface of the earth in a pot. 1 inserted 

some cuttings from a plant which were well covered with __ 

green fly. In a few minutes there was a visible commotion pinnthortly 

among the settlers of thtt colony ; and in a few minutes 

more they were all dead. Hot a single survivor remained. 

I then removed the bell-glass to ascertain whether they 

would recover, but not a single movement took place. Ten 

minutes, or a quarter of an hour, will be quite sufficient to 

exterminate them. Upon a small scale, where plants can 

be thus enclosed. I look upon it as a very superior remedy 

to the smoke of tobacco, more especially where a greenhouse 

adjoins a sitting-room, as in my own case. But upon a 

larger scale, for a whole house. I do not aee how it could be 

applied. Here Brown's fumigator would not he an available 

instrument, I fear. Some of your more ingenious corres- 
pondents may, perhaps, devise some mode of applying the 

principle more extensively ; if so, T hope they will commu- 
te the result of their attempts. Care should be taken 
ut the leaves into small pieces, and to bruise tbtim very 

thoroughly, in order that the noxious fumes may be more 

readily emitted. I have tried this frequently, and it never 

fails. Bat although it effectually kills the iusect, it does 

ant nt the same time detach them from the plant; they 

must be washed off afterwards with a gentle syringe. — C. P. 
Shaj.low PljitiltNO. — I live on a strong soil, and the sub- 
stratum is what we call " catbrain," which is a mixture of them ib 

whitish cloy, gravel, pebblca, and sand. Some years ago. I gelling i 

found my apple-trees all canker and fail, when the roots got o>n ihi 

into this subsoil. I planted some young apple-trees on a Sow yon 

plan which I then fancied was now, by first diggiug the °P™ 8" 

holes to receive them, and then by putting a common P**** '* 

glazed earthenware milk-pan at the bottom of each hole p! Vl J " 

under each root, A friend of mine afterwards planted a 'm!" 

young orchard, by placing the roots upon the tarface of the 5JZ7IJ 

land ; he then supported the stems by a strong stake, anil Blke , h 

carted soil round, that is, upon the roots. By "" 

the trees hitherto seem not to bare found the 

soil, hut the roots have probably struck along the surface. 

This was the notion I had when I obstru *'* " ' 

the roots by the milk-pan, the slopini *-■ of which I 

'■icy threw the roots u* ""■'' •t~'"< .„■>»« flag-stone 

-old h" ' been the saf... ,..._ , Hi- *■ ,.* the roots 

"len •K •■oes grew laiv, "'r 1, — ■•■ >«.<rii.- •*>*•- 

■!dinW B i -iMu. .niaJ Garden, recently directed «._ 

.unition of the r_ ..canical Sooiety to a curious instance of the 
inVcts of the graft upon the stock, which had occurred in ■ I 
ree at Morningside House, the residence of Mr. J. Deucbar. dmum* »*■■»* "■*" (Jtonkfco.-Tns pint which ha* bet*" 

*>* tree in question is Pymi aria, grafted upon P. auenparla I *, •■ Bakaakacj leosnf ," ay hwatoflti haw, mt J»f»*H «■ *■* 
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m et a ndi lag in ■ aunny warm gn rnh o n aa. Hd .yrijigod every Dociljh Flsiiu-Iwihuiiih Fiowim (Vary S.).— TSeai 

■kaald be duly Applied with water, and allowed to icnuin than Bkltn will meat with attention at long j the inquj ' ' ' 

aide about, begin to breaks when it should be eatl hack, apd tbe answered ebortly enoug b far tbie placo. 

■ nil breaking and rutting back ahould hue been effected acareely bloom early enough fee producing seed, thia imim ; bat tbe 

be helped. You will plant, or culling, from Uirtn, if worthy, may lie kept orar lie winter 

I act tout plant in a Seedsmen generally aell aeeda of theae ft ~ ' 
" . — The keeping hot w 

'at will depend entirely on tbe tr 




>w large the fine te 
_nlby you numbering youi 

>pit. 2nd. Continue watering until tbe leave, begin to fade, it be from their being drmett. afr- Payne say., in page tx, vol. 

e them in a cold-pit, where they .ball neither be dry nor wet, Tna Con act GiEPimi, " Let there be no sugared ala nor boner pat 

if too dry the tuber would be shrivelled ; and keep them from inside the hire, but let it be M clean and dry ai poaeible." Thar*"" 

ing winter. 3rd. We prefer keeping them in [nils, aa the earth loo* practice of dreeaiag the hire, hy drenching it with beer, t 

no artificial beat of any Tun Onion IX. Sargent,.— Tbe directions already given in 

*cd. Tbe protection the plant, receive being given aolely by Corrasn Qiidiiii, vol. a, page ion, are ao excellent, that little 

. Daring lummer and apriag, theae pita, when not covered, are need be (aid aa to the management. The .talk, should be, aa yo 

atrivences for serving the purport of nick pita. There will be reatonitia called Allium prvlifennn). The .talk, should be kepttii 

r, by drainage, 4c. and aending off tb< weighty tot their itetne, Thia ahould be done with aome care ; m 
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"I unlikely that the d, 

)i.a»i*^ K^in^nUflTiraV^ahanno doubt that a „ [hiaKe him f „ mnolner . Waah tW eyea of your fowl, with cold w 

■ Hero " of all calceolaria, for bedding and .onttdri. fie high '"^'^ ^Tw™ ^Tw s" ^rbe'^of Omnium teem, to 

•trtnoiUBT aoli """" " *™ n " ° "" rariegated rariety of tba old Roae-irented. [*1 Suuscrsler, Burp SI. 

I m a Window (If. H. ./.).— We can hardly conceive how SoTmnndi).— Vour plant ia Hieracium nranHacum. or Orange Hawk- 

%£Ss-J^^ii"3r5sjas; ES^SSS~*S: s l"SsS: 

ay that yon give plenty of air, which ought to neutralise tbeae. 0t eertun 0« name. Irom aueb bill a. Ton and. but .«■ Urn* tie ! others 

uslin ihade might be tried, or, better etill, tbe planta ibould be •*•,_ """"""„ <"■»"•«"»■ * xrttimm cMFW**»«ae.. *. t..n*ea 

le. Wc have an idea tbat. after all, want of water and want of " ri * Mo "'\ t. CupSrn ptofyrw.!™. 

ethe causeof your disappointment- A ahort period of bright . y , , - . _ 'J." , . "V,*? i_ .. cecom- 

out air or shade would soon shrive] TOor cineraria, more ei™ ™* nd »* no * to P« "•* W™> ■"» ■'"'T. Wt 't i" frequently necessary 

htmil au drj ' ^^ cmerariee, more capo- [o ](m ^^ rf [ht a)W< aLnanlj on tin tot , n d ( Anguat, and erei 

na what roaca did not aucceed with you, and when you wanted in the manner directed at page 101. TOl. 3. Your beea itrewed about at 

at they hare been fighting. Do not alter the entrance, an 
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■ing a pott-office order for that at 
put on fint t and whrn full a unall hire placed 
i >ce page IM, vol. ii., of Tm Cdttici Gal 
rnwrpuje. j-r^tmuii — ".Juiuuu rcrpeiuu, Diunuiqe rreroH, DI!.It} ; 401P it muat be a .mall hire put between. When a aknall bir 
;. Oucbes. of Sutherland. Madame Laffby, lira. Elliot, La Heine, i, fj^ j, , aou]d „ rrrT ^ n^,,,,^ uotu another haa been placed betwee 
Jea.e. Hyarid China ant Bourion— Cbailtt Dutu, Coupe de it „j IB e «ock, and allowed to remain a week at leaat -, and not then 
ulgec. OalHcm— Bool, dc Nanteuil, Rouge eblouiaante. unle.. the cell, ore all aeated up. A .mall hi.e cannot be put adraa 
be common Uou, Cflnn. Uniqnn de Prorence. Theae will, tageoualy on an old bin tbat haa •wanned and ia to be tranaferred. 

i propagating, you ought to he equally uicxeaaful in rearing your to a r/rang atock— putong then into an empty hire i. quite another 
.er poici^L'- We think your pita better place for eanahliabing thing; they may poaaibly be kept alive by copioua autumn feeding, 
.ga than a shady part of tbe greenhouae, though either ought to Fine honey in .mall hirea fetchee in London from I* id to la id per lb. ; 

Id render your f rnh potted thing, weak, and with abide it would Dae your faoaae-alopa, including thote from the watar-eloaet. A houae- 
betr tooting. In >uch circumatancca, when .bade ia roential hold of an pnraona produnaa ahoat SN gallono per week. It i. qnitea 
rt time, give air at tbe back and front to keep down tbe tempera- mistake to aunfuee that thia i> offeutiTe, ercn if merely paaatd through a 

i you again. Bead the article at Meter.. Benton end Phut on and gin «u beat tufflcient for bottom-haul in a pit, bnl they would 
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Hom-cam (Z.).— This ahould be lent to London In the glaa.e., 
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should not hue been removed by you until the cell, hid all been aroled ; 






wmnted room, another small hive chould have been placed between the 
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irLj placed, m ihall endeavour to shape our reply to meet Ik 

Lion. The formal rock-work having been " demnliahed," uc 

.lock and the one already Ailing, u directed at page 104, vol. ii., of Tn« Z£**ii£u to the mode of forming the work. From the apptantket. 

" ---.-.-"-- .".i -" ......u i-»... .-ii "■- ■■— ■ ■- ounrl m aeiithogr^iiiiepriB, -.cut, wc judge the tiMMion gfttt 

1 belter placed than in the place "~ ' 



.[ tteyareacOd by Me«r..Neif(hbonrof London, Jmr"^ grand objaet b all >'^Tntofona oagUtTtai] to fonTita 



and by Mr. Baiter of Bury St. Edmund's, a full description of which __ ^ l „,„<,,,„,.,,. ,., ^, u .„ ,.,.„.„ ^_ 

given in Hr.Ta.lofa "Bee-keeper'. Manual," at page**. The nsc ■kaiiU b^moce^etlrrf, mad g^f^lafh^t^ttntaMiibi'J, 

iht,drt and rowr. are made and lold by Meaan. Deane and Drer, I IB, (haraeter, that ii, the veini of rock ahonld aU poinl one way, not rsear 

Bunhill-row, St. Luke'e, London. „« h , tlwT . ,„ f . c , t obKrve „ „,„„> „,., ,,1,1 iait Me 11 „ Bad 

dower., and plant aothieklyaa to cover the bene the nratieuon. Form of a half-moon, broken into irregular .hipee: eoma erect, bald 1 

improve the nakedneie of theahoota. See to the drminagr, and growit on partmenti ahould be left for plant 

until the beginning of the neat growing seaaon,— say neit April. Then whole, and, if convenient. It wc 

yen may aafrly cut in all the ahoota to a few joint, each, audit will moat piece of water in front, beyond the walk. Tn thie a fl 

likely make three or four ahooU to one ; at any rate you will get rid of the cultivated, and would have a pleasing effeet, especially if the whole 

nakedneaa, and have aome flne ahoota. entered upon through ■ ehrubhery, mil to come upon a TSBMOT 

PLiHTa (Soermo).— Your plants are CteOjnwa parrifttn , a pretty "trprise. The embankment againit which the rooks loan may bs ■soar 

strong liu.h, not mora than half-hardy; north of London. BvMlta of good soil or of clay. In the latter eaae, provialon matt be node fa 

tfneffejp«M-the same, but will do against your south mil, and will soon ,0 i' W cover the clay for the plant, to grow in. The top of the beak 

cover it 1 it la a thinly plant. Co/ycnn/Ani mnrrnpApH"*— a stout hardy should he planted with pyramidal ahruba, and a few Swedjaa 'mufwa, 

(fl .hrub for (he borders. Deultia Itraminrn— a hardy border shrub. * nA * Deodar Pine or two, with aome Arborvitces, would BoaHrlsJf 

but not much to Iraavt of. Jatmhnan nudijfor-Kin— wo have over and heighten the idea of an Alpine region. Care, grmml atrt, mutbeMM 

over again recommended this new amwn lowering ■■Burnt ; looh in our n °' l0 P ,mnt any plant, that have creeping mou, aueb for macaanmAt 

indexes. DenAn* nrrnrHs ud FuwythU rfrMtofMa ron will alao Und »"»»• =•»*•■ " theae are planted they will Boon overrun me laoM 

in former pagei all (bat ia known of them. Chiriia tfliouf. ia 1 tot) stay-at-home plants and destroy them. In large rock.workafeweW 

little aloie plant, or for > vinery or hot pit. We see by your list that ,llru 

these plants were sent to aome one by the Loiirfuii rfordn/MrrrnlSotri/j ; Bho1 

and we mrntion the fact in order to recommend the Society to write on Th " 

the label, what kind of plants (bey send, and how to treat (hem. a. they :mn 

very properly do with their Med packet.. We ore [00 frequently called acdu 

on to rectify thla neglect. n«« become too large. Any shady part, of the rook wilt be .uiabUr fw 

OtAIl (A. BeW/l.-Oraae. hy widen we understand you to mean the growth of Fern,. The walk might paas round one, end, and Jain* 

tHTf, is not easily e.tabli.heri on a "perpendicular •' fice-,ay of a hank earrugt-rlfive a. you suggest, wi(b great propriety. The end of then*- 

hut the thing ia not Impoaeible. Our own turf " on the flat'" is n«. aa 1™=,*™™" no1 ™ '"" *™ ['"' •** !* th ° P™ 1 ™ ™"J ? 

brown u a berry, after a sir week.' drought, with the exception of one """"'K-hou.e I neither .hould re he under tbe .hadow of large ova 

■light .hnwer; and all our natural grusbanka are burnt np.bnt (he greas We (ru.( the« few hint, will be of »me UM to rou^d .honW bs luopT 

ia not killed. No means that we know of eould in. newly laid turf on M m " "W mr,h " '"formation you may require. Pray read what is sul 

steep bank, under .uch circum.tancea, and it ia a dangerou. experiment " D,ge **■ of TO,UB " L 

Many time. Smul GiairiHooaa (O. P.).— To heat a null gnanhense uat ■ 

10 doubt brick flue, run along either m front or unu^ the nUg«, wnkseriB i. inen 

.„ 1 convenient. The whole of the nue mar run along aben ground ■ 

iy ron upon top of the otia ; 
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-rnuiui,, nc». to deal with aucb ■ on'etnif aa yon speak of (Bin* feet by is 

'" : """° ™" feet} would be take out all the old fermenting materials, and make the 

ig water in a ilH ' de ,h <" 1 " J K hl I r,n «i «™el fo™ * boarded ttage of any height that 

uulturt ■— Ave m,B ' t "" "" ''■* intended to be placed in it for the winter. Tea 

id. nitrate of eTeenhou.c would contain 1 large number of plant.. If the beat bh ht 

lould Ire con P l,m ' " geraniums, and other tender plana, becauae a Utile ftr* HaU 
be lighted in November and December, to dry off damp., grc.wMlstlkt 

apply _™ cor. f2L^CSS2ljlm-i *£ SS ' 



ia(b*ba*Mr, 
so mat the material, m.y be dry before the winter, 

that aervant., whether In or out I««u' Back (»«().— This, like other fermenting mamtula, shoaU 

of livery, are admitted into ttiest (i.i-itens. be turned over three or four timea to sweeten, until nearly half decays! 

CAHao.il hot flnaiTino (Rutifru).— Theie being "planted In a before It is put together for heating 1 pit. But, unlaw the bark ia cheepti 

nook ovtrtoppti »jr high elm*" Is a very evident rrason why your than dung or leaves, or both, wo prefer the latter well worked up inl 

cabbage, only produce "large leavea;" the .hade from the elm, above, miied together. Tan ia the moat pleasant to plunge pota Into, and give, 

and their root, below, would ruin any crop. Cabbage, require a rich out a lasting steady heat ; but the dung and leavea will do this, and be 

.oil and an open quarter. Thinks for jour gratifying note. most useful when done with for other purport.. 

her weed fans got into BIaht Qnarnoxi (J. D. S.).— Do not crop your fruit border at all. 

s formed, and then to root it up with a dock-spud, and the . 

(T. E. Q.>.— We cannot say what tbey are, hutweahall 

re recogni.* the .crdling we will let you know. 

" st bedding and border 



in ii'renaration and will he riven in the eounr I*"" ": Printed by Il.ani WooLoarnca. WlndMataB' Hhjb-alreet, -. 
rnpreparai.oo, ana wuioe given mine course m (he hrtaBq(l ( lia , M Kalendari and Pabllahad by *iuim A 
the prroea named can be bad of any London i olll „, 1L1 o.a, at the tifflc, No. t. Amen Corner,!* tWlmamo. 

Christ Church, Citj of London.— July 11th, ISM. J 
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On tin »5th of July. IBM, it (he residence attached to his office of chief 
iifiipUndndt of Kensington Gardens, died Willi** FnniiTB, who 

tune, we think, ie more than jeopardised by his pretention! to a dlt- 

nme m 1737, it old Meldrum. in Aberdeenshire, and ni there early 
iainatod in the horticultural arte, hut completed nil pupilage by being 
placed, during 1 7(1. under Philip Miller, at the Chelsea Garden of the 
apothecaries' Company. Al Mtller'e saeommandation, he obtained the 

KmaionVbich he resigned in 1769 to succeed hie old muter In the 

IJtt, and Then resigned it upon succeeding Mr. T. Roomson in the office 
of the Royal Gardener at Kensington and St. James's. Ho hold thia 
appointment until hie denih. publishing during the tenure of hii office, 
" Obaervationa 00 the Diseases, Defects, and ln|urieain all liinda of Fruit 
aad Forest Treea. with an account of a particular method of cure invented 
tadpnetiaed by the author," ITarl j and " A Treatiae on the Culture and 
Management of Fruit Treea." 180J. In IBM He hare aeen he died ; and 

foreat trite*, but especially toward the discovery of aonu composition to 
remedy their incidental diaeaaea and injuria*. Ho laid claim to sueoeaa 
in rua research after this sanitative composition; for we hue aeen that he 
pnbBshed' 1 an account of a method of cure intwnferf and practiaed" by 

lima 1 to double the turn upon certain facta being established by hum ; 
bat in the meantime Ur. Knight, the lata president of the Horticultural 
Society, atept forth in the discharge of a distasteful public duty — to dis- 
puta Mr. Forsyth's title to any reward. Wo have had oecaaion to examine 
minutely into the merit* of the contest, and regret to ban arrived at the 
I, that the composition Mr. Forsyth employed waa borrowed 
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at Chitwich, it appears that the average highest and 

lowest temperatures of tbeae seven days are 73. 1° and 62°, respectively. 

There were S3 fine days, and 70 days on which rain fell, during the 
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The object of every subscriber to The Gardener*' Bene- 
volent Institution must be to secure a maintenance to as 
many as possible of aged gardeners of good character, in- 
capable of work, and in other respects destitute. We 
lay an emphasis on aged, because it is quite impossible 
for this Institution, with restricted means, to admit 
pensioners even middle-aged men. A disabled gardener 
at fifty is likely to live for more than twenty years, and 
however we may compassionate his early decrepitude, 
whether from blindness or other cause, yet we must re- 
member that there are many more in conditions equally 
pitiable, with the superadded claim of extreme old age. 
A gardener at TO, probably, will not survive five years, 
therefore the pension granted to one man of fifty would 
during the time of Mb benefitting by it have gladdened 
the hearts of four men of past threescore and ten, during 
the last years of their desoent to the grave. If, then- 
to secure the greatest amount of benefit be our object, 
one rule that we should adopt for guidance in the 
ployment of our vote, is to bestow this upon the oldest of 
the claimants, otherwise equally entitled to our pre- 
ference. 

Secondly, as entitled to an influence for our vote, we 
admit the length of time that the candidate has been a 
subscriber to the Society's fund. We do not place this 
first, because we think that from an Institution sup- 
ported so largely by amateurs and others who will never 
require to receive an annuity in return, a man who has 
supported himself until 76 without recourse to its funds, 
is more entitled to receive a pension than a man at 85, 
who has subscribed a few shillings to these funds; and 
so strongly do we feel on this, that we should never 
allow any weight to the circumstance of a candidate 
being a subscriber, unless he had been so for at least 
five years. 

If each subscriber would give his vote to the indi- 
viduals pointed out in each list of candidates by these 
tests, he would have an unanswerable reply to all so- 
licitations for his vote, and he would act in the way all 
must desire, namely, in the way to enable the funds of 
the Society to effect the greatest amount of benefit. - 

We strongly recommend the Society to adopt some 
rule forbidding any one being eligible to an annuity 
until he has attained the age of sixty. When be attains 
this age we should also recommend, if he is then quite 
uuabla to work, and has been a subscriber for twenty 
years or more, that he should succeed without election 
to the first vacant pension. The title to such succession 
should be in the order of priority settled by the number 
of years the candidates may have been subscribers; a 
22 years subscriber to succeed before a subscriber of 21 
years ; and the latter before one of SO years. 



Water, every one knows, is a necessary of life, and the 
knowledge is as general that hard water is very disa- 
gresable when employed for washing, but not one of our 
readers, probably, ever minutely examined the conse- 
quences of using this hard water for drinking, cooking, 
other household purposes. It is one of those occur- 



rences of every day life which we meet with, deprecate, 
and submit to : we grumble, but are not suffiekuh; 
aroused to make an effort to remove the evil. Wswoold 
earnestly endeavour to dispel this apathy, for the cosh 
quences are largely, very largely, injurious to the health 
and the purses of those who thus submit; and we do 
so the more confidently, because our attention has ben 
recalled to the subject by a most interesting Report by 
the General Board of Health on the Supply of Water M 
the Metropolis. A report drawn up chiefly by Mr. Chad- 
wick, and which is only equally creditable with other 
similar documents, indicative of his ability and jndg- 

Now, with regard to the influence of hard water upon 
the health, it appears from the universal testimony ol 
medical men from Hippocrates down to the day on which 
we are writing, that it has a tendency to constipate the 
bowels of the drinker. " Hard water," says Dr. Todd 
Thompson, "under whatever name found, should be ex- 
cluded." Dr. Sutherland says : — 

" Having lived for a number of years in Liverpool, a town 
which, has a supply of very hard water for domestic use, BJ 
attention has for a length of time been called to the fast, 
that the continued use of this water has a somewhat peeuliu 
effect on the digestive functions in certain susceptible con- 
stitutions. There are so many local causes of disease in Hi 
town, which may be left behind by going to other unit 
favourable localities, that it is not very easy to state posi- 
tively how much injury may be done by the quality of the 
water alone, but after some experience and observation, both 
in myself and others, I arrived at conclusions which I fre- 
quently expressed several years ago, and which nothing his 
since occurred to alter, and these are, that in the class of 
constitutions referred to, the hard water tends to product 
visceral obstructions ; that it diminishes the natural secre- 
tions, produces a constipated or irregular state of the bomb, 
and consequently deranges the health. I have repealed]} 
known these complaints to vanish on leaving the town, ud 
to reappear immediately on returning to it, and it was Bach 
repeated occurrences which fixed my attention on the hird 
selenitic water of the new red sandstone as the probshk 
cause, as I believe it to be, of these affections. 

In these opinions he is sustained by the testimony of 
Drs. Heberden, Paton of Paisley, Leech and Cunning- 
ham of Glasgow, Wolstenholme of Bolton, and many 

Dr. Playfair enforces his conviction that hard water is 
injurious to human beings, by referring to its effect upon 
animals. He observes that, 

" Horses have an instinctive love for soft water, and rafaM 
hard water if they can possibly get the former. Hard water 
produces a rough and staring coat on horses, and renders 
them liable to gripes. Pigeons also refuse hard water if they 
obtain access to soft, Cleghom states, that hard water in 
Minorca causes diseases in the system of certain animals, 
especially of sheep. So much are race-horses influenced by 
the quality of the water, that it is not unfrequent to cany a 
supply of soft water to the locality in which the race is to 
take place, lest, there being only hard water, the horses 
should lose condition. Mr. Youalt, in his book called " The 
Horse," remarking upon the desirableness of soft water for 
the horse, says, ' Instinct or experience has made the horsa 
himself conscious of this, for he will never drink hard water 
if he has access to soft; he will leave the most transparent 
water of the well for a river, although the water maybe 
turbid, and even for the muddiest pool.' And again, i» 
another place, he says, ' Hard water drawn fresh from the* 
well will assuredly make the coat of a horse unocouitomeot. 
to it stare, and will not un&equently gripe or further in— 
jure him.' " 
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sum up the whole, there is no doubt with medical 
hat health is promoted by employing — and that 
valids one great aid to recovery is by the use of — 
softest, lightest, and purest of water." Every one 
eard of the sick and the weakly resorting to Mal- 
» drink its renovating waters, and our readers will 
irlled, and feel more forcibly what baa been said, 
we add, from the report before us, that " at Mal- 
tha spring water in the highest reputation for 
linal quality, is a water only remarkable Jot its 
/•" 

st week we shall show the consequences of using 
■ for household purposes. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

■ Plantjso. — Although much was said 
; this useful fruit at page 107, yet something more 
be added as advice to those who are about to make 
plantations, for doing which the present period is, 
ips, superior to all others, as a matter of prin- 

The pricking-out runners on reserve beds is 
:pedient generally resorted to from necessity; the 
id in such cases being occupied with summer 

We do not wish to be understood as advising the 
;e gardener, or the amateur to aim at planting 
to the exclusion of other and useful objeotB, 
y because planting them in July in permanent 
.ions is considered the best practice. We would, 
neral advice, recommend the reserve beds, and for 
-easons : first, in order that the owners of small 
may be enabled to make the most of what ground 
have; and secondly, because if " pricked-out " in 
ib beds, as we shall recommend shortly, they may 
iring business should press unusually severe) re- 
in the reserve beds, and produce a most satisfac- 

. however, practice differs much in strawberry cul- 
and also in order to give the question a full con- 
ttion, it may be observed, that market gardeners 
others, who cultivate them extensively, generally 

a point of taking a good crop of some other kind 
between each pair of rows, during the autumn of 
eason in which they are planted ; whilst at the 
time, in nine cases out of ten, a full spring crop 
me kind has preceded them. Now all this points 
ce to the propriety of determining a year, or nearly 
leforehand, where the succeeding plot of straw- 
is shall be ; in order that the manuring and work- 
lecessary for the preceding crop shall leave the 
id almost ready to receive the plants without fur- 
trouble. This view of the subject, based ou the 
nitiou of a proper rotation of crops, is a most 
rtant one, as all good gardeners and agrioultu 
erfectly aware ; and we hope in some future paper 
i fully into the subject, as bearing on the whole 
'ii ; such remarks will well befit our autumn la- 
i, when we shall be better able to spare a few 
nns for the purpose ; for we must soon haste to the 
apple affair, and some other most pressing matters. 
ivirig thus opened a few of the leading considera- 

of this subject, we must proceed to advise about 
:ing, and the subsequent autumn culture. 
<e mode of obtaining good and early runners was 
lined in our previous paper; we will now suppose, 
such having been earned out. plenty of all the 
isary kinds are available. Before describing the 
! of planting, a few remarks on kinds will be neces- 
; for as they differ so much in habit of growth it is 
isary that this — which must in the mam influence 



the distance at which they are to be planted— be taken 
into consideration. 

In former days, those kinds which were the types or 
progenitors of the present numerous kinds were not only 
lew in number but much more decided in habit, and dis- 
tinct in character ; their culture was, consequently, more 
simple. Notwithstanding this, much more abundant 
crops are produced in these dayB by the intermixture of 
races, although we doubt whether any decided advance 
in point of flavour has been made beyond the old Pine 
and the Hautbois. 

Varieties. — Many of the kinds introduced within the 
last few years doubtless owe their parentage to a cross 
of the two latter kinds ; for the Hautbois character may 
be clearly traced both in the flavour and in the foliage. 
However to proceed, it may be observed, that most of 
the gross growing kinds, producing heavy foliage with 
long leaf-stalks, should by all means be cultivated in 
single rows; whilst those the reverse in habit may, if 
circumstances require it, be grown in beds ; although 
there can be little doubt that all are the better for tingle 
row culture. 

The Keen's seedling we cultivate with the greatest of 
success, both in beds and in rows ; the British Queen 
does not succeed in beds at all ; the Elton succeeds 
admirably in beds ; in rows wo have not succeeded 
equally well. Indeed we feel satisfied, that the latter 
invaluable strawberry, for late purposes, answers best 
by far, if allowed to spread its runners unmolested on 
the sides of the plot, the ground having received a slight 
top-dressing, without digging, previous to the runners 
starting in the spring. By this mode of culture, the 
old plants in the centre may be dug down, thus forming 
an alley between two plots of young runners, right and 
left. 

Such was the habit of that celebrated strawberry of 
some half score years since, and which was one of the 
first which bore the impress of a Hautbois cross ; the 
name we forget — probably Myall's Pint. This was a 
magnificent strawberry, but few could grow it. 

Mr. Robert Betd, late of Noblethorpe, suggested the 
above mode of culture, or nearly so ; and he has re- 
peatedly affirmed, that by this mode he obtained supe- 
rior crops to any other. 

Tt is a common practice to grow the Alpine* in beds, 
and to let them produce their runners unmolested 
Much superior, however, are they in both size and 
quality when grown singly, or, as we prefer, in threes : 
each three forming a distinct and separate hillock or 
little bush. 

Planting. — We come now to remark on the distance 
apart, both of the rows and of the plants in the row ; 
and in doing so may be permitted to quote our present 
practice, the result of many years' observation, and 
adopted after trying many plans in order to combine all 
the best modes of culture in one ; or, in other words, to 
simplify matters as much as possible. Let us suppose 
that a plantation has to he made of the larger kinds, 
that is to say, those which ought to be grown in rows; 
and that the kinds are the Keen's teedling and the 
British Queen. We will also take the case of a plot of 
ground exhausted by a previous crop recently removed; 
supposing, however, that the staple or mechanical con 
ditionof the soil is pretty good, for we have in a previous 
paper disposed, for the present, of that portion of the 
subject. It may also be premised, that the plantation 
when made is to remain for three or four years. The 
ground should be deeply dug or trenched, aud some new 
or undecomposed manure should be dug with the first 
"spit" into the bottom. Before removing the second 
spit, some manure or vegetable soil of a more decom- 
posed character should be introduced : placing it on the 
surface and digging it and the soil together. Bv tl 
means there will be on admixture of organic 
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in the Vomer level, which will he a source of nutrition to 

the deeper roots for three or four years, besides being a 

Eisture for the roots to revel iu ; such, at that depth, 
sing a matter of great importance during surface 
droughts, which always prove exceedingly injurious to 
the strawberry. 

The upper stratum, containing the mixture of decom- 
posed materials, will establish the plant at Once, — a 
matter of some importance. We hope, nevertheless, 
that our readers will not suppose that a great amount of 
mammal matter is here intended : no such thing. Too 
great an amount of manures will produce an invincible 
coarseness of foliage, and this will be found to tend to 
barrenness. To establish the plant speedily, ' ' 

i objects 

And now, the ground prepared, we come to the matter 
of distance. We allow three feet between the rows for 
all the larger kinds, — considering that when fully estab- 
lished the plants on either side will extend at least one 
foot ; this of course leaves about a foot for the operator 
to tread upon when watering, gathering the orop, &c. 
Between the plants, for a permanent plantation, we give 
one foot only ; but immediately the fruit is gathered we 
destroy alternate plants, thua throwing, the second year, 
the plants at two feet apart. 

And now let us suppose the bid-system to be carried 
out. It must here be observed, that by bed culture is 
not meant the continuing the plants for more than two 
seasous by any moans ; indoed, we do not advise more 
than one, or what is termed " the frequent remove sys- 
tem." Beds, however planted, become so crowded, con- 
fused, aud, by consequence, shaded after the second 
year, that flavour is out of question. 

Beds lor strawberries should, by no means, be more 
than four feet wide ; indeed, if the single row system 
mutt be departed from, we should prefer merely double 
rows, or, in other words, beds — if beds it must be — with 
only two rows in them. The beds being forty-two inches 
in width, the rows may be eighteen inches apart ; thus 
leaving one foot on each side of the rows, besides an 
alley of a foot or so for the operator. 

Another point we would urge, both in bed culture and 
in single rows: let their direction be, whenever possible, 
north and south ; this gives both sides of the row an 
equal amount of sunshine. Indeed, this principle ap- 
plies to almost all the products of the kitchen-garden, 
with the exception of summer crops requiring shade ; 
and then the plan recommended by our clever coadju- 
tor, Mr. Barnes, of running rows of the Marrowfat peas, 
runners, ke,, east and west, in order to furnish a shade, 
is excellent. 

Wo have before stated, that we grow our Ellon* for 
late purposes in a border on the north side of a wall, at 
about five or six feet from the wall. This is an excellent 
plan, and by it the table is constantly furnished until 
October, when the Alpines aro in full perfection. Those 
amateurs, however, who cannot spare a wall border, 
may easily accomplish the same object, by so setting 
out their ground, that every year a row of Victoria, 
or Knight's Marrow Peas, may bo sown on the south 
side in the direction before advised. As a rotation the 
Scarlet Runner may be used in alternate seasons, or oven 
a row olMcrusalem Artichokes. 

We have a bed of Eltons thus situated, which hare 
stood six years, aud have received no farther culture 
than thinning out the crowded runners in October, and 
scattering a top-dressing of horse droppings over the 
surface ; these are at once a manure and a protection. 
The bed promises this year to be as line as ever. 

It will be borno in mind that we advised only two 

rows in a bed, eighteen inches apart; in these the plants 

be placed eight incboa apart, and each alternate 



plant removed after the first year's fruiting. Those *fa> 
are severely limited for ground may put four ran in 
the bed, and remove alternate rows after the first bor- 
ing. It must, however, be remembered, that the thkkat 
the cropping the lees manure must be used, or the end 
in view will assuredly be defeated. 

In all strawberry planting, care should be taken to j 
get up the roots carefully with a little ball of soil if pot 
sible. Equal care must be taken that the fibres da ml 
become dry by exposure ; those who have few to plsM 
will do well to throw them into a bucket of water u 
they take the in up. The roots should not be planted 
deep, and they should be kept regularly moist until i 
well established. Of course all weeds must be kept 
under. We wonld advise those who are planting fc 
British Queen, to take care that they are somehow 
protected ia the middle of November; any ordintrj 
straw or litter will answer, or tree leaves of the previous 
year. Even the asparagus haulm, or that from the 
peas, might be thrown over them ; fern, also, is avail- 
able in some places ; in others, the boughs of the spruce 



Much more has 
which must pass o 



i be said about strawberry culture, 
to another opportunity. 

B. Ebb is oio*. 



THE FLOWEE-GABDEN. 
Flowee-oaroekebb who aspire to excel in their calling, 
have two very strong temptations to withstand from this 
time to the end of September. In the first place, we ill 
of us know that certain seedling varieties of choice 
plants have a strong tendency to depart from tho» 
forms or colours for which we chiefly admire them, and 
hence are difficult to preserve from seeds true to those 
points for which we cultivate them. We all acknow- 
ledge this difficulty, and yet we do not, in most in- 
stances, make proper allowance to the seedsmen for it, 
but rather look on them as if they were endowed wuh 
somo magic spell by which they ought to overcome 
such natural tendencies in their seed gardens. Now 
comes the first temptation. We have a beautiful flower- 
bed in full bloom, and all from seeds whioh are variable 
in their nature — but this time the plants turn out jast 
to the very tint desired : and if the seedsmen would but 
engage to supply samples eo true as these lor the future, 
who would go to the trouble of saving doubtful 
Seedsmen, however, may make what arrangements they 
think best, but they cannot always ensure many kinds 
of seeds to turn out quite as we, or they, want them 
and, therefore, it is that we are now tempted to let I 
certain bed run to seed rather than hazard the chaw 
of a failure another season. Yet, it goes a good war 
against the grain to see achpioe flower-garden converted 
into a seed nursery, even to the extent of one single 
bed. But what is to be done in such oases is ruoi 
than I can tell. If I had a bed, or a row, or even 
patch, of true blue branching Larkspur, I would oe 
tainly let it ripen the seeds before I removed the plana, 
because I do not believe there is a single seedsman in i 
Europe, or elsewhere, who can supply the genuine \ 
plant. Yet, tliis fine annual finds a place in every I 
third gardon in the country ; and I recollect the time 
when no larkspur of this tall kind was to be seen but 
the deep blue variety. But since the eight or nine 
varieties of it, of different tints, whioh are now to be met 
with in every fashionable flower-garden have come into 
competition with that old sort, the real blue branching 
larkspur can hardly be seen at all ; what generally goes 
by that name is a purplish blue plant. The tall lark- 
spurs being now in full beauty, any one who *■ — lM 
of them, and sees this, can easily put mr -*- 
iu error ; and, moreover, if two or three 
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wo a genuine variety could be sent to me by post at 
us Hme time, it would be a good way of convincing 
» how far I have been wrong. There are, or were 
inse years since, two sorts of the plant I want — one 
ith the open part of the flower light blue all round, 
id the bottom a deep dark blue, and the other, which 

the beet, is dark blue all over ; but seeds from either 
in hardly be depended on if a tall larkspur of a dif- 
irent colour is so near that the bees, or the wind, can 
utt the pollen dust from one to the other. Others, no 
oubt, have some favourite flowers difficult to keep, or 
> obtain true from seeds, and so the temptation to save 
Mds under one's own eye goes the whole way round the 
ircle. I believe it to be a natural law that, if plants 
re divested of their seed-vessels as fast as the flowers 
egin to fade, they will keep much longer in flower 
lan is natural to them. At any rate, there is no ques- 
lon about the soundness of the principle as far as the 
enerality of flower-garden plants are in question, there- 
are, from this time to the end of the season, seed-vessels 
>r pods should be looked on in the same light as weeds. 
Vhen a head, or a bunch of flowers, falls off or fades at 
ince, there is very little trouble about the matter^the 
■talk is cut, and there is an end to it ; but in others, as, 
or instance. Scarlet Geraniums and Lupinet, some of 
he flowers die away, and the seed-vessels stick out like 
leaks or beau-pods long before some of the flowers on 
he same stalk are ready to open, so that it becomes a 
edious and a delicate operation to keep a bed of these 
carlets free from seed vessels. Uf all the scarlets that 

have seen, Compact um and Shrubland Scarlet are the 
wo most free from forming seeds ; but both have 
nothar failing just as bad, for the flowers in tbe 
entre of their trusses die away, and are decayed, or 
louldy, before the outside Sowers are ripe enough to 
pen ; therefore, to keep a large bed of any of this tribe 
i first-rate order, they must be looked over every two 
]- three days, and the dead flowers, or the seed-vessels, 
ut out carefully with a sharp knife or pair of garden 
cisaors ; and the best scissors for all garden work that 1 
ave seen are those sold as Turner i Garden Scutari, 
rhtch are manufactured by Mr. Turner, of Neepsend, 
Sheffield. They cut clean, like a good knife, — not a 
iruised out as by the common work-basket scissors. 

We grow many Lupines here, and our rule is to cut off 
he whole spike of flowers as soon as one- third of its length 
9 Faded at the bottom — an extravagant way, certainly, 
□d might be improved on by taking hold of the top of 
be flower-spike with one hand, aud rubbing off the 
lottoin pods with the other; indeed, any way of saving 
he flowers, and at the same time the seeds, is a good 
ilan. Writing about lupines, reminds me that we I 
i new one last year from a friend, of which kind 
lave a good slock this season, but it has hardly got into 
leed catalogues yet. It belongs to the tall section of 
imiuals to which Lupinus matabUie is referred, aud 
night be taken for mulabilis or Croolahankii before it 
onies iuto bloom ; but tho colour is very different, being 
isrtly cream colour with a pinkish shade; we hi 
or a real pink lupine, but it is not so in reality ; n 
heless, it makes a good marked variety, aud lasts — like 
is relatives — till overtaken by a smart frost, The* ' " 
upines are not grown half so much as their meri 
erves — I mean the annuals of the mutabilu seel 
.ud from this time to tho middle of August is tho best 
ime in the year to sow them, for one particular purpose, 
vhtch is, to (lower them as single specimens out on the 
•rass — one plant in a place, three plants in another, and 
io on, as one might choose ; or if a bauk or large bed i 
hem were planted like dahlias iu such princely plact 
is Chatsworth or Windsor Castle, the effect would be 
nagnificent ; but to have them iu a sober way for 
nore ordinary situations, a dozen of them got up 
low, or soon, and half starved in little pots singly 



through the autumn, would take np no more room 

in a dry pit or greenhouse than so many verbenas in 

single pots; and as soon as they began to move in the 

spring to be potted, and so encouraged to grow on aud 

to be repotted once or twice more before the time of 

planting them out in May, tbey would become large 

bushes, such as one could hardly believe who has not 

n the mode tried. Where there is head-room, one or 

> plants of them might be grown very large, just to 

what good cultivation could effect before the time of 

nting them out ; aud should tbey even be coming 

o flower as early as the first of May, there would be 

danger of their ceasing to bloom down to tbe end of 

October, particularly if their seed-pods are kept down. 

I should not be surprised to bear of a single annual 

lupine reaching tbe height of ten feet, and full and 

bushy in proportion ; but for so large a plant, a very 

sheltered spot should be chosen, as a heavy wind would 

have great power on such a mass of succulent shoots 

and thin foliage. For common ordinary use they are 

not sown till the end of March, like other annuals. 

Tbe second great temptation is about making cutting! 
from choice geranium*. This is just the best time of the 
year to make cuttings of the whole race of flower-garden 
geraniums; but now that they are only in fine bloom 
after a struggle for existence, it seems hard to take off 
arty cuttings yet. To have a fine stock of healthy plants, 
however, long before tbe winter sets in, we must begin 
to propagate early. Here we use as many geraniums 
as most people, and more kinds of them than any other 
place in the country. My catalogue of this class of 
-- itains 87 names, aud 1 shall add half a 
them this season. We also keep a pro- 
I is entered, 

and the number of cuttings that are required is put 
after each name. These numbers are altered every 
season — except a few of what we call stock-plants — 
to suit the arrangement of the planting next season. 
Our first stock-plant of geraniums is our own scarlet 
seedling called Punch, and of it we annually root five 
thousand cuttings. This is the greatest number we strike 
of any one sort, aud it is very seldom we put cuttings of 
these kinds of geraniums in pots, unless it is a very 
delicate or a rare sort which we can ensure better that 
way. The whole are rooted in tbe open ground, and 
full in the sun, and the hottest day in the year will not 
hinder our propagation when we once begin, and we 
never shade a geranium cutting. The vine aud peach 
borders are generally the propagating beds, and it is a 
good old plan to put a slight coat of some light rich 
compost over these borders in July, when most of the 
liberal waterings are over for the season. The borders 
being first stirred with a fork to the depth of two or 
three inches, aud then a couple of inches of the mulch- 
ing compost is added. The whole is then raked, and 
tho usual alley is marked out near tho wall, and the 
place is ready for the cuttings. You begin at one end 
of the border, and plaut tbe cuttings in rows across it, 
two inches between every cutting, and six inches be- 
tween the rows. When two or three rows of cuttings 
are thus planted, and you see from the propagation 
book how many cuttings of that sort are to be struck 
this season, you can calculate what length of liorder 
will hold the whole of them; then measure off that 
length of tbe border, and then begin with the next kind, 
and so on for tbe whole collection, and by the time the 

Eropagation is finished, every sort will be found by itself. 
.esides the look of the thing, this is by fur the best 
plan to ensure a systematic course of management. 
When a gardener first begins to propagate, the chances 
are that he cannot get more than a tenth of tho number 
he requires, and not even that of many varieties, there- 
fore, if he were to plant the first crop of citttii in 
close succession on the border without leaving u 
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veiling spaces as above, he might certainly toot all his 
stock, but they would be so huddled and mixed together 
as would render their management difficult Strong 
and fast growing Boris would overrun the weaker ones, 
and some would require water much oftener than others, 
but if they are in close contact, how is he to proceed ? 
and, moreover, if the propagator should forget to mark 
down in his book the numbers of cuttings lie made at 
an; one sitting, the whole must be counted over again ; 
all this would look like Imp -hazard. 

For those who know very little of these things, I may 
now give the details. The border or open space of 
ground in a sunny aspect wo shall suppose is ready, 
and I put most stress on having the place full in the 
sun, because half the world lie under a mistake on this 
head, and suppose that a north aspect is the best, which 
is, indeed, a very wrong notion. Then look over the 
bed or plants from which the cuttings are to be taken, 
and select carefully those shoots near the centre of the 
plant, or where they are most crowded ; and in this early 
searching for cuttings you are to study " the look" of 
the plants rather than the number of cuttings, for if we 
" take the market on the day," we have plenty of oppor- 
tunities yet for an abundant supply of them. Then, at 
this early period, be content with a few, and that few, if 
judiciously chosen, will ratlier improve the look of the 
plants, and enable them the sooner to extend sideways. 
The cuttings of strong growing scarlet geraniums may 
be six or seven inches long, as an average; three of 
their bottom leaves to be cut off, and the bottom of the 
cutting to be a clean cut just under a joint, or under 
the bottom leaf. Some people say that these cuttings 
should lay by a while to dry, so as that the fresh soil 
should not " damp them off," but this is hardly neces- 
sary ; the soil is dry enough to suck off any moisture 
that may be on the cut part, and a cutting iu the open 
ground is not at all so likely to rot as one placed in a 
pot. Mark off the border with a line, or string tied to 
two slicks, or you may leave the line stretched across 
the bed or border, and plant the cuttings by the side of 
it, and then move it on for the nest row, and so on. 
The surface of the border ought to be even, and the 
planter should stand or kneel on a piece of board rather 
than disturb the bed by his foot. About an inch deep 
will be the right depth to plant the cuttings, but less 
than that will do if the surface of the bed is a little firm. 
When the whole are planted, give them a tligkt water- 
ing to damp the leaves and settle the surface of the soil 
about the cuttings, but by no means give so much water 
as to reach to the bottom of the cuttings so early ; 
indeed, we have planted thousand of these cuttings in hot 
weather without giving any water at all. 

D. Beatos. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
Doubi.k Flowers.— The day is not yet so far distant 
■ when our scientific botanists were experiencing some- 
thing like fever boat, from witnessing the growing par- 
tiality for these truly beautiful, though to them hateful, 
monstrosities — a fever only secondary in its evils to 
the nightmare antipathy with which they viewed the 
labours of the hybridising florist, who, in the extreme 
number as well as diversified forms of the varieties he 
introduced, seemed to make havock of nomenclature, 
aud ride rough-shod through all their nicely drawn-up 
specific distinctions and definitions. Even they, how- 
ever, our learned instructors — for though they were not 
free from prejudices any more than other men, we 
not forget the debt we owe them— even tbey can 
w join the florist in expatiating upon, and defining 



the merits of, a beautiful hybrid ; and, what is mot, 
can mingle with the vulgar throng and behold a peailio 
beauty in these double monstrosities, altogether unit 
from the means which such flowers present for building 
up a peculiar phy tological theory. 

I confess that in the case of many plants, such for ! 



flower is to my eye far more beautiful than the 
varieties ; but beautiful and lovely though many era 
of our common plants be in their single state — such is 
the daisy, when slowly rolling back its pale crimson 
hood-like covering as the sun's rays reach it in the 
morning — I conceive that few, with a correct taste for 
the beautiful, would think of contrasting for a moment 
the single and the double in such plants as daisies, 
primroses, violets, ranunculuses, pinks, carnations, roses, 
stocks, wall-flowers, Sweet Williams, rockets, balsams, 
fever-few, catch-fly, &o. ; plants which, though general!; 
found in their highest perfection in the garden of the 
amateur and cottager, will never disgrace the partem 
of the nobleman. 

Our attention lias been directed to this subject by tie 
inquiries of a lady correspondent, as to how such 
flowers are at first produced. " Is it from richness of 
Boil, as in the stock? I know that double flowers mi; 
be perpetuated by impregnation, but want to know how 
to get one double in the first instance." Now our diffi- 
culty here consists in the fact, that our own mind Is not 
quite made up on the subject, though we incline to ma 
friend's supposition, that double flowers are chiefly pro- 
duced by cultivation, and, in addition, that they am per 
petuatea by the same means; and although aware thai 
they nuty be perpetuated by impregnation, we consider 
that even that holds a rather secondary place to careful 
cultivation. Glancing, however, at one or two fallacies 
may lead the investigations of our friends, who bare 
time at their command, into a channel whence more 
consistent and legitimate deductions may proceed. 

That our correspondent is not alone in her opinion, 
that double flowers are perpetuated by cross fecunda- 
tion, may he seen in the circumstance of saving a sin lie 
flowering stock for eeed that has been surrounded by 
double ones ; the practitioners believing that the con- 
tiguity of the double flowers will influence the single 
ones, and thus so far affect the seeds formed that tbey 
will produce plants with double flowers. Now, in ex- 
amining the matter, it will at once be found that the 
double state in flowers is generally produced by the stir 
mens, and the pistils, the male ana female organs, and 
also at times what are termed floral leaves, &c., being ill 
changed into petals; and the more completely this baa 
been done, the more perfect the specimen appears as i 
double flower. But the more effectually this was accom- 
plished, the more unlikely would such double flowen be 
to exercise any influence whatever upon the properties 
of the seed produced from single flowers in their 
vicinity. If these double flowers contained any per- 
fect stamens, the fertilising pollen of these stamens 
might be transferred to the summit of the pistil of lb* 
single flowers, and thus the properties of the double 
flowers might be imparted to the seeds so fecundated. 
Thus, in saving seed from semi-double flowers, or even 
from flowers containing a greater number of petals than 
usual, there is a greater probability of obtaining double 
flowers iu future than from plants with perfectly single 
flowers, as a predisposing cause in the first case has 
already been in action. Whether this double flowering 
condition he the result of disease or merely of a full 
plethoric hnbit, superinduced by high cultivation, is a 
question that will not at all affect the above proposition 
But, if no such influence iu the shape of male organs 
existed iu the double flowers, then their neighbourhood 
to the single ones could exercise no power whatever 
upon the qualities of the seed that would naturally 
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e produced. Future culture will determine whether 
tie plante from such a seed shall be puny or luxuriant, 
<Dt that culture for the first season will have little or no 
ofluence as to the plant possessing double or single 
owere; these are qualities which would be chiefly 
jdged in the seed while yet remaining in the eeed- 
essel of its nurse-parent. What, then, ave some of the 
■rincipleB by which we ought to he guided, when our 
bject is to obtain and preserve double flowers ? 

Making allowance for exceptions, the following may 
■e adduced as leading general propositions : — Firit. To 
ibtain double flowers from seed, dependence must not 
■e placed upon the influence of a stray stamen that was 
tot converted into a petal or fiower leaf, but means 
nust be taken to make the seeds possessed of a property 
vhich otherwise they would not possess, by superin- 
lucing a highly elaborated, full, plethoric habit, m the 
weds. This can only be done by stimulating the plant 
*ilh high cultivation at a certain period — after the 
lower-buds appear, — and then by removing the greater 
portion of the seeds. If the stimulus is applied at an 
jarlier period, the plant will increase greatly in luxuri- 
snce; by giving it thus later, a greater degree of 
strength is conveyed to the flowers ; by thinning these 
Sowers, or the seed vessels, as soon as formed, so as to 
have only a very few seeds to ripen, these, in conse- 

nice, acquire a full plethoric habit; and we know 
in the vegetable and animal world alike, this state 
i» opposed to productive fruitful ness, while in the deple- 
thoric state it is encouraged. From a full double flower, 
therefore, we expect and obtain no seeds. From such 
olants as balsams, which, though said to be double, yet 
iroduce seeds, the rendering of them more double must 
>e obtained by the high cultivating and seed thinning 
irocess. In their case, as well as some others, compact- 
let* of growth and clearness of colour seem to be gained 
iy preserving the seed for several years ; the fresher a 
eed, the sooner will it vegetate, and the stronger and 
nore luxuriant the plant . In double composite flowers, 
uch as the Dahlia, which consist of a number of florets 
lpon a common receptacle, though the most of these 
iorets may have their parts of fructification changed 
uto petals, others may be unchanged, though they 
remain unnoticed until the petals fall off; and from 
these, when seeds are produced, more double flowers may 
be expected than from seeds saved from more single 
varieties, because possessing a greater constitutional 
tendency in that direction. This will more especially 
be the result when, as in the other cases, high cultiva- 
tion is resorted to whenever the seed appears. Thus 
something like super/elation is induced in the seed, 
»hich leads it afterwards, when sown, to develops itself 
nore in leaves and petals (which the botanists tell us 
ire the same thing), instead of flowers producing seed ; 
Uad this altogether independent of the culture it receives 
or that season. When any of our friends, therefore, 
Ook somewhat disconsolate ou their beds of stocks 
learly all single, they may rest next to assured that the 
■ulture they imparted had little or nothing to do with it 
the seeds they sowed would have been single in any 
:ircum stance. The matter is different in the perennial 
itants, such as the daisy and the primrose. Without 
-esorting to seeds at all, the plant from being divided, 
Having its soil frequently changed and stimulated by 
rich compost, will often gradually change from the 
single into the double flowering condition, upon exactly 
the same principles ; luxuriance and fruitfulness being 
erer opposed to each other. Several yeare ago we car- 
ried out these ideas with considerable success, and such 
as they are, now commend them to the notice of our 
friends who have move time at their command. 

Secondly. On much the same principle, care should 
be taken to preserve double flowers, when propagating 
them by cuttings, runners, and divisions of the root, — 



by giving them the same careful cultivation, otherwise 
they are apt to return to the primitive single state. To 
secure this object effectually, two considerations should 
be attended to. If a rich stimulating system of culti- 
vation is at the first resorted to, there will be the likeli- 
hood of having a luxuriant development of stem and 
leaves, at the expense of depriving the flowers of their 
requisite proportions. In all free-growing luxuriant 
plants, it will be wise policy not to over stimulate the 
plant until the bloom appears; and the increased nourish- 
ment judiciously given will then enlarge the size of the 
flower, while the rest of the plant would continue b 



In choosing seed when it is produced, let it be selected 
from such plants. Then, again, if the size of the flower 
is to be maintained, and prevented degenerating into it" 
primitive condition, rich composts should not only b 
used, but fresh soil, if possible, given to them every year. 
Now is a good time to propagate all these pretty 
desirables, at least all that avo of a comparative hardy 
nature. Many of them, when the flower stems " 
decayed, may be divided at the root ; such as 
Rocket, which with the Wattftoaer and Saeet William, 
Lychnis, 4c., will strike by small cuttings in light soil 
under a hand-light, under the same treatment as is re- 
sorted to with Pinks. In the ease of using hard stems 
of Rockets and Wall-flowers, &c. it is advisable, after 
cutting through with a sharp knife at a joint, to run 
knife upwards a short distance, through the centre 
the cutting, and then to make a similar incision at right 
angles with the first, so that the base of the cutting 
shall consist of four equal divisions. This exposes a 
greater portion of the inner bark, and roots in conse- 
quence are more quickly and plentifully produced. 

R. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC FERNS. 
[Continued from payeZU.) 
Pitor-AO Alios isy Seed. — We described a successful 
mode of raising the Oymnoyramma chrytophylla from 
seed at Kew. There are some other methods that it will 
be well to try should that one fail. Procure a brick o: 
a piece of stone partially covered with very short moss 
sprinkle the fern seed upon it, and cover it with a hand- 
glass in a shady part of the stove or orchid house, keep- 
ing the surface round the brick or stone very moist. '- 
this situation the seeds, if good, will soon come u] 
the shape of a small roundish leaf, from the bas 
which the first frond will make its appearance. At that 

S articular juncture raise the young plants with a small 
attoned stick, and transplant them thickly over 
surface of shallow pots or pans. Cover these incipient 
plants again with a hand-glass, and keep the internal 
air moist. As they advance in growth, tilt the hand- 
glass on one side for a few hours every day, gradually 
increasing the height of the opening and the duration 
of the time of keeping it open, till the plants are so far 
advanced as to be fit to transplant singly into small 
pots. The size called " thumbs " will be sufficient for 
these tiny plants in the first instance. Continue t 
repot them till they reach their maximum size. 

This method is, for tho most difficult sorts, best for 
free growing kinds. The more simple way is, to brush 
the seeds ot the fronds upon the soil in a pot, place it ( 
under a hand-glass, and when the seedlings come up i 
transplant and repot in the usual way. The late Mr j 
Shepherd, of the Liverpool Botanic Garden, raised I 
numbers of ferus from fronds, collected abroad and i 
brought home in a dry state between sheets of paper. ! 
The dust that had rubbed off during the transit he col- ■ 
lected and scattered upon soil in pots filled to within an | 
inch of the top ; no covering was necessary upon 1 
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soil. He then laid upon the pots pieces of glass large 
enough to rest upon the edges and overhang them a 
little: this prevented evaporation; and he was rewarded 
by a plentiful crop. Some of the fronds had been 
collected several years, but it seems the seeds had the 
power to preserve their vitality. No doubt there were 
several specie* that never came up, but a sufficient 
number did make their appearance to reward him for 
his trouble. Our readers may inquire, " Which of theee 
methods are we to adopt ? The answer is, try them 
all, if convenient, and any other your ingenuity may sug- 
gest till you succeed. Bake the soil, to destroy the seeds 
of weeds, or you may be deceived and disappointed by 
having a worthless crop instead of the beautiful foreign 
ferns you may wish to succeed with. 

Species. — We subjoin a list of such of the most 
beautiful exotic ferns as may be procured at nurseries 
cultivating them for sale. There is a very good collec- 
tion at Pine Apple-place under our care. Such of our 
readers as may have connexions abroad would do wisely 
o desire their friends to collect fronds of ferns with ripe 
iseds on, to dry them, and pack them up between sheets 
of dry paper, inclosing the whole in a deal box, to be 
' — >t dry ; and as soon as they arrive let the seeds be 
rn in some one or other of the methods we have 
described above. Living plants might be sent home in 
Wardi&u cases with great success. By these means 
w species of these elegant plants might be introduced. 








lagittafa 



This may seem ■ numerous list, but there are in tut 
tivation a great number more ; they are either very high 
priced or in private collections, and, therefore, not 
come-at-able. The garden at Kew is exceedingly rich in 
these elegant plants. We have marked with an * tin 
most beautiful species in our list. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Dahlias. — These splendid autumnal flowers will now 
require every due attention to bring their blooms to the 
greatest possible perfection. Unlike most other florists' 
flowers they will bear almost any quantity of stimulating 
food. The stronger the plant the larger and finer will 
the blooms be. A good mulching of very rotten dung, 
covering a space of halt-a-yard all round each plant, will 



t; if drj, 
ill ; and if 



be beneficial, whether the season be dry 
the mulching prevents evaporation from the soil. 
wet, the rains wash down the nutritive properties of 
the manure, and encourage the growth of the plants. 
Watering in dry weather with liquid manure also will 
be useful. Every care must be taken that each branch 
is properly secured by stakes and ties, to prevent the 
autumn winds or heavy rains from breaking them down. 
Thin the branches so as to throw strength into the 
flower-bearing ones ; the flowers, too, should be thinned, 
in order that such as are left may hare every advantage 
of sun, light, and air. As soon as the flowers begin to 
expand they will require shading and protecting from 
sun and rain ; the best shade we ever saw was formed 
of a small square box, glazed on three sides, and ths 
top, bottom, and back of wood. These were fastened 
firmly to a stake; a slit was sawn half way across the 
bottom ; one of the glass sides was hung on a binge, 
the flower was brought within the box and fastened 
securely, the window closed, and the flower was Una 
effectually protected from sun, wind, and rain, and also 
from insects. These shades are rather expensive, but 
with care they will last several years. 

Ranunculus. — As soon as the leaves decay the tuben 
should be taken up immediately, because it' nun fall in 
abundance they will be very apt to put forth new root* 
and in time will commence growing again above tbe 
surface ; this would bo a very unhappy circumstance, U 
it would weaken the growth and bloom next year; re- 
collect this, aud take up directly the leaves are tamed 
yellow and dead. Should any of the stalks be bearing 
seed it should be carefully gathered before tbe wind 
blows it away. In taking up the tubers be oaroful not 
to bruise them ; lay them in a dry place where tbe 
sun will sbiue upon them only two or three hours each 
day. As soou as they aro quite dry clean them and pal 
them in drawers lor the winter, till the planting tun* 

Tulips ought to bo also all now in winter quartert. 
We shall shortly notice the necessary work to be done 
at the beds in which the ranunculus and tulip ha** 
grown this season. T. Apflebt. 
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THE DAHNING BASKET. 



By the AuOvreu 
We perceive with regret that we have, quite iininteution- 
ly, overlooked the query of a very kind and indulgent 
(respondent, upon which we now haslen to remark, to the 
st of our abilitj, although with a strong sense of the tliffi- 
dty of the task : " Where there is very little money to 
■ocure garments of any kind, how much time must be given 
mending, darning, and darning stoolrings?" 
It is most important that clothes, particularly those of 
tildren, should be repaired the moment they require it ; 
>t the slightest rent or broken stitch should be overlooked, 
- put by until it becomes a Utile larger, for by this alien- 
mi to trifles not only is much time gained, but one stitch 
11 literally " save nine," and great expense will be avoided 
i clothes thus lasting so much longer than if mending is 
iglectod or carelessly done. 

It is not possible to lay down rules for the portion of time 
iceasary for this purpose. The relative to whom I have 
store alluded, and whose example and experience aid me 
.atenally in my suggestions, was wont, in the days of her 
lildren's infancy, to nil a large basket every Monday morn 
ig with the clothes and household linen that needed repair, 
lis basket was ever at her feet, and her needle seldom found 
:pose from making and mending until Saturday night, when 
16 whole of its contents were completed. Her children 
ere taught to amuse themselves with their toys on the 
sor, and to give as little trouble as young children can 
oegibly do ; the baby was laid on the sofa, with a bunch of 
ays filed so that its little hands eonld reach and play with 
icm, close to its mother's side. When her employments 
smutted her to leave the house my sister seated herself 
eneath the shade of trees, in a field close to the pretty 
vttage, still with a matter basket by her side, where she 
isied herself with her work while the little ones ran about 
id amused themselves. Visitors never interrupted her 
wful and necessary labours ; even her husband's occasional 
ipostulation, whiah raised a happy laugh, " my dear, do 
•me and take a walk ; I shall find you dead some day if 
hi don't take exercise," was playfully parried ; and certainly 
te effects of her care and indnsn-y were strikingly apparent. 
With small- moans and a rising family the mother has an 
ixioas, in important, and a self-denying task to perform — 
that can ever be called self-denial which we do for those 
a love. She will have to renounce the amusements both 
:' mind and taste : the fancy-work, the interesting corres- 
Dndence, even the recreation of rational books must be laid 
iide to minister to the wants and comforts of those de- 
endant upon her — for site will find but little time to do a 
■ousand things that ought to be done in her little house- 
old. It is, however, as I have just remarked, impouible to 
iy down rules, because we cannot meet every case. Iu 
ms, where a mother cannot sit in a field while her 
hildren play, and where exercise is essential to general 
ealth, something must be sacrificed, unless a servant — a 
■ttly servant— can be spared to accompany them in their 
lily walk. If a town house possesses but the smaller 
irdon, the children should be constantly out in it; a coars 
rown " blouse " or pinafore, an old bonnet or hat, and a pair 
:' thick shoes, will keep a child iu a great degree from dirt 
id wet; for to ensure health and strength no coddling 
lould be permitted. My sister brought up her boys as she 
trself had been brought up— to disregard weather ; and she 
leerfully submitted to the task of changing their wet clothes 
lienever they came in, and seeing, herseff, that their shoe: 
id boots, &c, were properly dried before they were agaii 
tquired. How often, when her boys were sleeping, have I 
•en her arranging the damp jackets and trousers safely 
mud the fire, after sponging off the mud or snow, that they 
tight go out clean and dry in the morning, and their health 
□t sutler ! If it is possible to give children a run in the 
elds it is most desirable to do so ; but if it is unattainable, 
. is vain to mourn over it. A sense of deep responsibility 
■lending with fervent trust in God, and entire submission to 
lis wise and righteous will, will so preserve the balance of 



of If) Flowers." 

the mind as to keep it in a state of watchful activity to 
all that it can do, and of perfect peace when it cannot do all 
would wish. 

I have alluded to a subject apparently unconnected with 
that with which I begun my remarks, because it really con- 
cerns it very nearly; and one anxious "mother" may gain 
by the example of another some useful hints for the arrange- 
ment of her daily duties. While children are out at play a 
good deal of quiet time can be devoted to the basket, and this 
is of real moment. If clothes and linen are well and 
regularly mended, it is a very great saving, although it does 
take up time ; and as much time as can be given to it will be 
profitably spent. This, of course, must be regulated greatly 
of which each wife and mother is the best 



judge ; but every moment should be treasured and employed. 
At the breakfast and tea-table sometimes we are led by the 
pleasure of social intercourse to loiter away a good many 
valuable minutes ; and at these times the admirable custom 
of a very charming married lady, the mother of a young 
family, is worthy of imitation. Even when visiting her 
friends she would take out her work the moment her own 
meal was finished, and employ herself with her needle, while 
joining with delightful vivacity in the general conversed — 
around the table. 

My sister found a knowledge of knitting very useful. 
many odd moments she could catch it up and do a fen ro 
and by this means the socks of both father and children may 
be new-footed or tipped, which all helps to reduce expense. 
Cotton stockings are the most tedious of all things to dam, 
because they ought to be done neatly, and this takes tip si 
time. It is an excellent plan to have the heels and feet of 
new stockings closely and neatly run on the inside, just 
where they are most liable to wear out; this strengthens 
them considerably. In running them, the alternate stiches 
should be taken up singly, which will quite prevent the look 
of the new stockings being injured. 

The only plain work that I have heard matrons say can 
never be well done at home is shirt-making. Husbands 
and sons, who are faultless in all other ways, are ungovern- 
able with regard to home-made shirts ; they are never to be 
pleased or pacified in this particular ; and, therefore, it is in 
the end the best economy to buy them ready-made. 

I trust the basket will be found a useful appendage to the 
work-table of every anxious mistress of a family, from my 
sister's valuable experience. Every time the clothes come 
from the wash they should all be carefully looked over, and 
every defective one placed in it ; at the same time, i 
article of wearing apparel, or household linen, that ci 
mended before it is washed should be attended to, because 
washing will always enlarge a rent, or so pull it out of shape 
as to make mending more troublesome ; and starch will also 
prevent a dam being made very neat, particularly in what w< 
ladies call " fine things." 

To young ladies commencing housekeeping, these hints, I 
hope, may be useful. I cannot for an instant suppose they 
will bonefit a more experienced class ; and lest I should be 
deemed impertinent for offering them to till readers, I beg tr 
be understood bs aiming ouly to assist the yovny and intr 



WILD FLOWERS OF JULY. 
(Continued from p. ZiQ.) 
Since we penned the first part of our paper on the Wild 
Flowers of July we have had a rapid glimpse of the vegeta- 
tion of the North of Scotland, under circumstances of so 
peculiar a kind that we feel called upon to give the reader* 
of The CorTiQE GAnnEHEK some account of our wanderings 
before proceeding to recount the remainder of our July 
wildlings. The present Professor of Botany in our Edin- 
burgh University (Dr. J. H. Balfour, the celebrated hero of 
Glen Tilt) usually devotes tlus Saturdays throughout the 
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summer session to excursions in the neighbourhood of Forfar, Perth, Fife, Kincardine, Stirling, Dmnfriei, Edm- 

Edinburgh, for the purpose of enabling his students to put burgh, Aberdeen, and perhaps others. 

■ into practice in the fields the instructions received in the it i 9 highly interesting to observe the changes which lib 
class-room. These excursions had never before been to any pi^ i n th e fl ora of a country. As we have elsewhere it- 
great rtsmce Irom Edinburgh, a long Highland tour being marked, there was a time when the soil of Britain wt 

generally undertaken at the end of the session; but on touched by spade or plough, and when its flora was in i 

Saturday, ailth Juno last, the Professor, accompanied by of natural purity, unaffected and unchanged by the flora 

upwards of 100 students of his class, set out on an expedition or O p era tions of mankind. When cultivation began, kn- 
ot a more extended kind than had ever before been under- e¥er> an( i wfts gradually estended, and the nature of the sea 
taken in a single day by any party of botanists. Tlirough changed, then in like proportion would the character of the 
the kindness of the Professor we were enabled to embrace flora change. Many of the aboriginal inhabitants of om 
this opportunity of getting a day's peep at northern botany, primeval forests would decrease in numbers, and some of 
and, accordingly, we numbered one of bis party. The bota- t he rarer species that were confined to a small area rakm 
meal army started from Edinburgh by the Northern Railway be exterminated altogether. In the place of these, Other 
at five on the morning of the day mentioned, and proceeded plants, to which the changed conditions of the soil wen 
northwards, passing through the counties of Fife, Perth, suitable, would spring up from tie seeds carried there bj 

■ Forfar, and Kincardine, to the City of Aberdeen (distant mankind and other active causes, and thus would take plate 
from Edinburgh about 139 miles), which was reached a change in our country's flora of a real, becanse of a par 

j between 10 and 11 a.m. After breakfast in the Hoyal Hotel manent kind. Perhaps there are not many (if there indeed 

i of Aberdeen, our party visited Kings College, to admire the be any] f the common annual weeds of cultivated grounds 

! antique relics which it contains, and being there joined by but have had their origin as British plants in this mi 

I Dr. Dickie, Professor of Natural History in Queen's College, Of late years various plants of exotic origin have be 

| Belfast, we proceeded some miles to the north, passing the ported as accessions to our British flora, some of them 

picturesque bridge of Don, to the woods and moors at Den- belonging to the class of annuals before referred to, whith 

more. Here every spud was unsheathed, and the botanists, would be ready again to quit the flora in the event of i 

spreading themselves through the woods, soon replenished cessation of cultivation; and others of a more permanent 

their boxes with a goodly supply of the floral rarities wliich cft3te , which have likewise been introduced by the agencj 

the place produced— and these were not a few nor without f mankind, but which have established themselves amongst 

interest. Uie rC al indigenous vegetation of the land, and, as baa been 

The first plant which attracted attention was the beautiful ""narked, now bid defiance to all efforts at exttrnmuwon. 

Trienlali* Europ-ca, which was strewed through the woods in To the latter class does the Mimulut luteut belong, 
great profusion, in some cases giving birth to a small para- Tj at we bave wandered into a bye-way, and moat rat 

siUc fungus, named Tubercinio iritatalii, which generally our botanical party at Aberdeen. After culling the treu. 

appeared on the leaves of the plant. In close companionship WB nava mentioned, and many more for which we have no 

| with Trientalis the interesting Pyrola minor was found, a noTa m tue limited space allotted to us in these pages, " 

plant which we are glad to observe is now beginning to be botanical army remounted the vehiclea and returned to 

cultivated in collections of Alpines. The rare northern sandy links of Aberdeen, where a number of mart 

Urcbid, Goodj/era rtpens (named in honour of John Goodyer, spe cies were added to our stores. Here the Carer mo 

a botanist of Gerarde's time), was also observed in consider- and C. artnaria were both in fine condition. It ia these, 

able profusion growing beside the plants we have mentioned ; chiefly the latter, assisted by Amntophila urenaria and ether 

hut it had not then produced its flowers. Towards the end sea . B ide plants, which bind the sandy downs with their ei- 

of the present mouth it will well reward the researches of w„sively creeping roots, and thus prevent the sand bomf 

northern wanderers, for it will then be in fine condition ; and disturbed by the wind or the ocean waves. In di ' ' 

although not found at all in the south it occurs in great WU ere similar tracts of sand are cultivated, it is the pi 

profusion in some of the Highland woods. We likewise to preserve as much as possible of the Ammophila and other 

noticed the prevalence of a beautiful fungus, the Cylindro- Bpe( ;i e9 j n on ] e[ . y, gj ve f lrmn esB to the land ; and in somi 

I tpora df/ormoiu, which attacks the stem and leaves of the i n8 ,ances where these plants have been thoughtlessly erki 

. Whortleberry, sometime, trari,!,:>nmng the latter into beau- cated, the result has been a sterile waste, unfit for all p» 

tiful round saucers or cups of a delicate cream colour, occa- poses of Agriculture. Among the more interesting plant! 

, hionally tinged with pink. But the most interesting wild collected ou the Links we may mention, in addition to the 

I flower which was found in the woods was Linnaa bur'alia, above, Ceraitiiim alrovirem (Bab.), a form peouliar to such 

the "little northern plant, long overlooked, depressed, abject, situations, Trilicam jmimmn, TWicfrum. mixta, and Poto- 

i flowering early, which Iinnaius selected to transmit his own moyclon ptcliautm 

! name ,0 P^Krity,^ and which we had occasion to notice in a E( , tunm froln the links, we visited the Granite Pofob- 

I former paper published in Thk Cottaub Gaeeenbi;. It . ... , B „ ., ... V. * ,. „ If , „ j UJ „_ 

_..,' 5 a* „ i .j , u j , ,i , ,- inn Works, the Manscnat College, the Medical BtnUunn, 

On the marshy ™— -"■ b. ,„, ... --.-.,_. northern city. After dinner in the Royal, we entered the 

other native Orci ,. •!>■■ ■• -fimi,. return-train at P.M. for Edinburgh, which was reached W 

tigriiitits, J'trouir- ■■■■ <»■ ■<■■ ^ve-" a late hour. The weather being delightful, the escnrmeri 

•■•-resting C'i'-'" ■ ,., 'i"i- was altogether an exceedingly pleasant one; for although 

..ious Sunt ,-■' ->70 miles were gone over by rail, any uneasiness from die 

"•ing up tli' — long ride was prevented by the interesting character of Ui* 

.■..oped •>'•- ■ country tlirough which the line lay, — embracing the fertili 

" """' vale of Strathmore and other districts of agricultural cele- 
brity, with here and there a neat little village, a range of 

- ■ heath-clad hills, or a placid lake with its white swans and 
water lilies floating ou the unruffled surface. There wai* 
profusion of showy flowers on the railway banks, such as th» 

■■"*'■ Viper's IBugloss (Ecliium vulgare), various trefoils and cru- 
ciferous plants, wild wallflower, wild mignonette, &c. ; ari 
towards the north end of the line the bulks were in aorM 

-i- ■ places whitened by the beautiful Galium taxatUr, and el 

' '• - • others thev were of a warmer hue, from a profusion rf 

,.^, f .„_,,„... j .......... heather bells. The editor of the A'orfA Brituk Journal «/ 

—j _jiC- ~um .list of localities r™* Horticulture (who was one of onr party) mentions in h» 

'"■"-re us . -. tJ _j "• ■■ —at) besides being foi. u u I paper of the 4th instant the profuse occurrence of Zfe*"J 

rnqta*.- j.. n. buous in the counties of | vetpertitm all the way between the stations of Stanley •«• 
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Angus, while not a plant of the L. diurna wis ob- 
; another instance of the curious circumstance that 
ro nearly- allied plants are never or vary rarely to 
d growing together, for, as we mentioned in a paper 
ath wherein we noticed them at length (p. 181), the 
refer different xitualions for their growth — the White 
n loving exposure to Hunshine, while the red Sower 
is silent shade of the woodland, and act 
r some " streamlet's marge." 
e concluding an account of the Aberdeen trip, it may 
by of remark, that during the time of our explora- 
fire broke out in Aberdeen, and a party of the stu- 
ho had remained in the city lent a helping band to 
ish the flames, which were finally got under. Their 
ice was acknowledged in an Aberdeen newspaper 
ph, published before we left for the south that after- 
G. Lawson, F.B.S., ifec, Edinburgh. 



Exhibition was a good one for July. The orchids 
fine condition, and in average quantity. The large 
)!h of plants showed that no care was wanting, both 
irt of retardation and bringing forward fresh plants 
order. Cape Heaths were iu excellent condition, and 
it credit to the growers. Specimen plants were also 
d, and in good condition. New plants were rather 
In florists' flowers, the Pelargoniums were in as tine 
i at any previous show, whilst the cut roses, aa might 
Cted, were most excellent. Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, 
nsies, were shown by the different growers in good 
and attracted the admiration of the company. Bnt 
utest attraction was the fruit tent. We may venture 
hat there never was exhibited before such a quantity 
ripened, finely- swelled, and highly -coloured fruit of 
kinds usually exhibited. There were, for instance, 
even Pine-apples of various kinds, every one of which 
ur average fruit. The Queens especially, were good, 
me, aud mauy of them uncommonly large fruit, 
jrapes were very numerous, there being fourteen 
of excellent fruit. Peaches and Nectarines also were 
ie and numerous. Strawberries extra fine, both in 
lour, and quantity. Wo have seen more Melons, but 
; assured by the judges that the flavour was first-rate, 
owers of fruit have shown that if proper enccurage- 
given to them, the complaint that this part of Mor- 
al Exhibition will be as respectably filled as either 

EXOTIC ORCHIDS. 



FTTTZEN. 

1st Prize to Mr. Blake, gardener to J. Schroder, Esq., 
Stratford. In this collection was a large mass of 

twentr.fier ■pikea. The beautiful Bvrlimgtonia vtw 



tiHD Prize to Messrs. Rolliaon, of Tooting. There were 
some extra good specimens in this collection, especially 

MiUonia tptctaeiUi It feet acrou, well covered wiib iU beautifu 1 
flown*. .SruaAonen tigrina tuperba ; the redTuiety, with lii of it* large 
grotesque flower*. Oncidatm lamaaBtan, and O. Itimxanum vialacru*. 
The elect"' DtninekUum JUictMlc ; and a fine plint with numeroui 
■pixel of CalunJAe furcntm, very Like C. vtratrifalia. 



1st Prize to Mr. Humes, gardener to R. Hanbpry, Esq., 
The Poles, near Ware, Herts. We noted, especially, the 

beautiful , 

Oiwidturn lanccionim; with eight ipikei. AtrUa qfiiu; three rpikei. 
A noble Stmduipea ligrina; dart variety, with tii flowere. The rue ; 

plant o( AtrtfrM ndorata; fourteen ipikei. Breitia Wrayx ; and Sac. I 

1st Prize to Messrs. Loddigus, of Hackney, for 

be iweeteit A,}. A very remukable apeeie*. The 
Ie fellow cut, with thiol? Mattered ipou of nee ! 



onger, with the 
peeiet. 



the s 



A ray elegant deainbLe 

e firm for a variety of Saecolabiam 



Messrs. Rollison exhibited Cypripedium Jaeanicum, sh'gbtly | 

different from C. barbalum. I 

Mr. Barnes exhibited Pltalanopsis rosea, a rare plant, but ; 
' ipared for beauty witheitherof theotherspecies 



of tliii char 



Prize to Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rocker, Esq., 
vorth. By far the greater number of his plants were 
for the first time this year, and were, as usual, in fine 



It unladed, with muiTPUR to open. Angulou uaijtora; with 

ie auiket of itt very fiugrant Lovely floweri fiuly upended. 
uitiqutvutnera; with three long ipiku of flower*- Atrlda ma- 

i .pike, fully -bloomed ; a lovely reje tpecin. Laha mtajatu i 



inggeu 



1st Prize to Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Collyer, Esq., 
Dartford. We prophesied some time ago that this cul- 
tivator was making rapid strides in his art to come up to, if 
not to surpass, the collection at Ealing Park. On this 
occasion our prophecy was fulfilled : he surpassed his 
formidable antagonist. The judges placed him first. We 
give no opinion on the matter, the fact speaks for itself. All 
we have to do is to give a fair description of the best plants 
in each, leaving our readers to judge for themselves. 

Dipfufflua rraainnaa ; a ft. by SJ ft., with nutneraui very high- 
cotoured large flower". D- ipiendcnt ; equally well flowered, Ixara 
coccinca i a noble plant, 4 ft. by a ft-, with thirty he.dt of bloom io the 

cathartic* ; three flne plnnti well-bloomed. JtofcumUfci ™m«o; s ft. 
lenlthy plant, 5J ft. by lit., well bloom. ~ 









: M the . 



i or the deepeet row hue, lift, by 1 ft. 
d witt bloom, Jj ft. by */ ft. 
full of flower, . ft. bj - '• 



of Ketthi, 
PoIiim" 1 " eordifolia 






rvenl n 



me]. 



beautifully intki 

'2»d Prize to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, 
Ealing Park. A noble collection of mostly large handsome 
plants. Many thought this ought to have been first, but the 
judges thought otherwise. 



Prize to Mr, Williams, gardener to C. Warner, Esq. 
Mylam had shown the least remissness, ha would 
ten assuredly beaten by this collection. 

*H g uttat urn i eight ipikei. Arriia 0#«; •evenjl •pikee. 
The richly -coloured Brcmglitema laxgvimca. The elegant 
'■ — '— * r -u doulfantm ; tecood nine flowering tbiiyear; all 
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Mr. Cole'i, 



1st Prize to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, 
Cheam. Very excellent, especially 
Briro Munonu . a line Heath, 3 ft. by S ft. Plenma eitgant : If 
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bottle -bnuh-likc KMletbloemnn, 4 ft. by 9 ft. LetchtHoultin Suliril 
mitfor; »i ft. by 1 ft. Stepfcnuttf JhtrOiumla: * «. by U ft. JMa- 
maiuto eniwtien, &Ua «irop«™imii .- with dark purple beU-ih»ped 
blonomi.— a plut nnly laea, < ft. t>y 3 fl - 

Ssd Phize to Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Costar, TCsq,, 
Streatham. There were some good plants in thU collection, 
the best were 

■ Hoye-like 



1st Prize to Mr. Williams, gardener to Miss Trail, 
' Bromley. Ten plants, all well-grown, and finely-bloomed, 
; especially 

I Pohgata cordate : 3 ft. by S ft. Knimanlha cocctnta grandijlora . 

, very Earn flower., highly coloured, a ft. by SJ ft. Pimtiea decuaata 
4 ft. by 3 ft. Zachenaultia biloba tupirba : mth DUIBCnmi deep blue 
limn. Phrnnaanna pnlifira : sfl. byijft. XtmtUttliu ipedata: 34 ft. 
by 2i ft. j*i«MJM flMnMI, 

■ 2nd Prize to Mr. Croxford, gardener to H. Barnes, Esq. 
' We noted 

JCu'wnnfAn ravivi : Clercdcndrtna faOai, Altamnnda cathartica, 
AphcltiU \umttit, u being in tint-rate order. 

Begonia cinnabarina. Messrs. Henderson, of Pineapple 
Place, sent again this beautiful plant. The specimen was a 
fine one, lj ft. by lj ft., and was covered with its beautiful 
orange scarlet blossoms. Not new enough to obtain a prize 
under this class. 

Ipomea limbata. Messrs. Rollison sent a pot full of a 
Convolvulus-looking plant, with the above name attached to it. 
The flowers are about l\ inch serosa, enp shaded, of a deep 
purple colour edged with white. 

1st Prize was awarded to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. 
Lawrence, for a very fine plant of the splendid Ixora Juvait tea. 

2»D Prize to Messrs. Rollison, for their Ipemea; for 
Magnolia fraitrantissima, a noble plant with one flower upon 
it; and for Tliyrsacanthui bracteolatiu, a Juaticia-Iooldng plant 
with dull red flowers. 

2nd Prize also to Mr. Henderson, Wellington Nursery, 
St. John's Wood, for a small plant of Hemiandra pungent, 
a pretty pink flowered species. 

3rd Prize to Messrs. Rollison, for a new seedling hybrid 

Heath, named Gcmmifera tbgaai ; and to Mr. Gknriimiing, 

Cbiswick, for a new Arhimena, named Tagwillmna, a very 

pretty variety, with purplish large flowers. 

(7b be continued.) 



THE DOMESTIC PIGEON. 



( Continued front p. 100.) 
The ancients only knew four species of pigeons — 1st, the 
ring-dove ; 2nd, the turtle-dove ; 3rd, the stock-dove ; and 
4th, the dove-house pigeon; at least, the nomenclature of 
Aristotle includes only these. Those who have followed 
him, and Brisson among the rest, have extended this num- 
ber to seven. 1st, the Roman pigeon, which furnished them 
with fourteen varieties of the dove-cot pigeon; 2nd, the 
domestic or dove-house pigeon ; 3rd, the stockdove ; 4th, the 
rock pigeon; oth, the wild pigeon ; eth.theringdove; 7th, the 
turtle-dove. Buffon has thought that these seven species 
really form but three : the ring-dove, the stock-dove, and the 
turtle-dove. Naturalists have given an invariable rule 
recognise the true species from the mere varieties ; which 
to ascertain if the beings which spring from two different 
individuals are fruitful ; should they produce again, there is 
no doubt that the father and mother merely formed varietM 
but if the young ones are mules, the father and mother w« 
of two different species. This law of nature they say is 
general, that its application not only extends to animals, but 
even to plants. The individuals produced by the canary and 
goldfinch are always unfruitful ; the females sometimes lay, 
but the eggs are always addled. The goldfinch and canary, 
true spades. Everybody knows that 
jy the as* and the horse is unfruitful 



Plants produced by the fecundity of the stamens of one gst- 
cies on the pistil of another species produce seed, but tfah 
has never been known to grow. Nature has bean so carets] 
to maintain the types of every race in all their purity, md 
she will, by every means possible, insure the preservation at 
the existing species ; but it appears she will not allow mix 
new creations. 

This principle being granted, we will now follow the rea- 
soning of Buffon, who adds, — "We must not then consider 
the dove-cot and dove-house pigeons — llat is to say, the 
great and small domestic pigeons — as two different species, 
but limit ourselves to calling them two races of one species : 
one of which is more domesticated and mora perfect thin 
the other. In the same manner, the stockdove, the rod 
pigeon, and wild-pigeon, are three nominal species that we 

it reduce to one, which is the stock-dove; of which the 

former make hut very alight varieties ; since, as our u> 
iclators have acknowledged, these three birds are nearij 
same size : that they are all migratory, accustomed to 
;t, have the same natural habits, and only differ from 
each other by some tints of colour." 

According to the opinion of this naturalist, all the nonfat] 
jecies of the authors would be reduced to two — the ring 
dove and stock-dove, or wood-pigeon. As the ring-dove does 
produce with the wood-pigeon, this last would be the 
stock of the dove-cot pigeon ; and these would only differ 
or less in their type according as they had been managed 
tan. He explains this supposition in the following 
ler : — " The fourth gradation in the order of degenenv 
ncludes the large and small dove-cot pigeon, of which 
the tribes, varieties, and blendings, are innumerable, because 
from time immemorial they have been absolutely domestic. 
Man, in perfecting the exterior forms, has, at the same time, 
altered their interior qualities, and radically destroyed every 
inclination for liberty; these birds, the greater part of whack 
are larger and handsomer than the common pigeons, haw 
also another advantage, that of being more fruitful, lanfir, 
and better flavoured ; and it is in consequence of all theu 
reasons that people have taken so much care of theu, 
and sought to multiply them, in spite of the trouble their 
training, fecundity, and the success of their numerous pro- 
ductions must cause them. None of these ever return to 
their natural state." 

(To be continued.) 



DESCRIPTION OF THE DOVE-COT PIGEONS. 



(Continued from page 106.) . 

Feathered-footed Pioeoxb: Columba pedibm plumaUs- 
These birds, formerly so much estimated, are at present 
with some near varieties, banished by the greater parte' 
amateurs. They may be recognised by the feathers mote or 
less thick and long, which cover the feet down to the olawt; 
and by the absence of other characteristics which would rial 
them in a determinate race. They have the usual forms of 
the mixtures, and like them partake of all colours. 

7. CokmonFeathered-footed Piqeon: Cofcfmia l»Jf«™ 
pi-dikut plutnotit.— Middle size, less feather-footed than Ik 
limosin, and not so large ; it partakes of all colours oonuaca 
to the pigeon, but, nevertheless, it is generally varied will 
black or fawn colour. It is very productive, and not pv- | 
titular as to food or lodging, but equally satisfied with the 
dove-house, dove-cot, stable, or even a simple box. It is 
very common everywhere, but especially in the south of i 
France. The greater part of the dove-cots ill the environ! 
of Lyons are inhabited by this variety. 

8. The Limosin Feathered -footed Piqbon i g ol na* * 
lemooiccntit pedibu* ptttmoiii. — Very large and lengthy, with 
long legs ; and remarkable for the unusual length of um ' 
feathers which cover the feet. It is of all colours, with tat i 
head and wings white. It is very productive, but has tbe ■ 
fault of throwing its eggs out of the nest with the featlan 
on its claws, in consequence of which they are obliged to hi 
cut If they were pulled out they would qaiekrj now ~ J ~ 
and the evil would only be obviated for a short time. 
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originally said of tho " Limoges," from 



thlyPiqeon: Coltmba mtHitrua pedibut plumoiii.— 
Is it in Latin, Columba menstrua (Monthly pigeon), 
'be says, "it produces every month; and only waits 
]img ones are able to feed themselves to lay again ; 
howevor, except the depth of winter, and only 
eight or nine broods in the year." It is, in fact, 
e most productive ; and only differs from the pre- 

IWEOUN PtOEON : Colmnba Norwegian pedibut plu- 
is extremely large, tufted, and quite white. Some 
insider it as a species, but the greater part of them 
t as a variety of the Dove-cot pigeon. 
IT Sucker Pigeon : Coltmba caprimulga pedibus 
-This bird has a tlat and square head, which gives 
resemblance to the bird after which it is named, 
black iris, and no filament round the eyes ; its feet 
ented with feathers, and the colour of its plumage 
This pretty pigeon, like all mongrels, is very pro- 

: PLtTiorao Pigeon: Cohmiba urintdor pedibut plu- 
has received its name from the habit it has, when 

swimming, if I may so call it, on its throat, which 
little for this purpose, says M. Vieillot, although 

ever been able to perceive it, in spite of our re- 

bservations ; but it is most certain that it hovers a 
time in the air without moving its wings, in 
manner as birds of prey. Its feet are thickly 

ith feathers, and its thighs are also covered with 

ers, forming what amateurs call " breeches." The 
the article, " Dove-cot Pigeons," in the new Dic- 
XtUurat History, says, " that its plumage is silvery 
blue with black bars," but we have never seen it 

lilt grey. This bird is interesting from its great 

: FmZZLED Pigeon : Columba peditoa plumoiis 
Idrovandus considered this variety as a true species. 

is very rough-footed, quite white, and curled all 
ody ; the beam feathers of its wings having their 
isruted and curled, which deprives it of the faculty 

The female resembles the male in all respects ; 
the size of the Tambour, and very productive. 
(To be continued.) 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

HuDoi-Bowfi. — Those who, like myself, are fond of country 
rambles will have noticed, particularly in remote placet, the 
large quantity of rank and luxuriant herbage which often grows 
neglected along the hedges and ditches of our fields. Here 
and there ■ fanner of the better sort will not suffer Ihii ; some 
will be at the cost and trouble of cutting, and leaving it to rot ; 
but the greater number neglect it entirely, and then it becomes 
a positive evil, affording shelter to vermin, and sowing the land 
with weeds. My object in mentioning the subject is to convert 
this evil into a boon to the deserving cottager who has a cow, 
pony, or donkey. If a person of this description be allowed 
to collect the herbage upon condition of his keeping the hedge- 
rows clean, be would bo serving the fanner and himself at the 
same time. This plan is partially adopted in my neighbour- 
hood, and with good results. One man, who is a small coal- 
carter, keeps his donkey through the summer months by this 
means. Another who carts wood, and has more leisure, collects 
his material into a stack, at the comer of the lane, and is thus 
provided with provender for his horse throughout the year. — 
S. P., Buskmere. 

Effects of Liohtxtho on Trees. — At a recent meeting 
of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, Mr. M'Nab, of the 
Koyal Botanic Garden, made a communication on the effects 
of lightning on trees. He remarked : — " A few days ago I 
accidentally heard of a tree which bad been struck by light- 
ning on the 5th inst, (Juno, 18S0), at Pitferrane, Fifeshire, 
the residence of Andrew Buchanan, Esq. ; and, being anxious 
to ascertain the species, I wrote for a small branch, with any 
history which could be given regarding it- I have just re- 
ceived the leaves shown, which prove it to be the Ulmtu 
montana, or Wych Elm. My object in bringing the notice 
before the Society, is to ascertain from its metnbere any 
varieties of trees known to them as having been struck bythe 
electric fiuid. About this time last year a very large oak on 
the grounds of John Wauchope, Esq., of Edmanston, was 
shattered to pieces ; and a few years previously a laburnum 
standing close to the oak was likewise destroyed. While on a 
tour over a portion of the American continent, some years 
ago, I had several opportunities of observing gigantic trees 
torn to pieces by electric influence. In every instance I ob- 
served they were oaks. During h thunder-storm I found the 
workmen f chiefly in Canada) resorting to the beech trees for 
protection, from an idea that they were not liable to be struck 
by lightning ; certain it is, that I saw none, notwithstanding 
tho prevalence of large sized beeches in many districts. The 
elm above alluded to at Pitferrane, had an iron fence standing 
close to it, which was supposed by the inhabitants to have 
had some influence in attracting the fluid. The above ob- 
servations are thrown out, in the hope of ascertaining if 
there be anything in the composition of one species of tree 
rendering it less liable than another to electric influence." 
Several other members present at the meeting mentioned 
that the beech, the horse chestnut, and the ash, had all been 
struck by lightning. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•,• We request that no onr will write to the departmental writers of 
Tui Comas Ga»dik«. It givci them unjuitineble trouble ul 
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icommended its application outtidt. Hot 

lummer ; hot lite put on alone, daubed, u meaLioned in ■ fate flitiele, 
hat already been on for a couple of nionthi, both on upright glut, and on 
a sloping roof, and though inhjected to heavy rain* there leema no 

quite dry when it it put on, and if in the morning, it teems to adhere beat. 
He prefeti thii to any other preparation, if well dune, and no whiting 
used. You will require to examine, it, to ace that there U anything on the 
glass It all, and jet everything like burning la perfectly done kj,- ■ -[h, 
while a great portion of the heating rait an excluded. U>c daatlt ji=e, 
which is procured in a jelly-form, and not n cahc-likc substance. 

Ficnit SncTAtll.lt lif. Bnuml).— We cannnt conceive why your 
nlant will not grow, as you succeed to well with F. icratifoliti, lui they 
require similar treatment. We partly agree with you that the stock unit 
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Nahi or limn [A Yatmg CiMcrtar).— It it the Sii-iponcd Bana 
Moth UinhroctnufiliiMniiulm). Itt caterpillar feed, on trefoil, plunia, 
and quaking grata. You may ootain good slrawbtnin from teed, bB 
they will he different from their parent. 

Ctbtocku* Hetliiuk (F. W. T.).— Thit being leggy, with ah 

ihould be operated upon when young, They ought, when foui iotan 
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UTI1A Ckciiii [IMd).— Thii flowers in Much or April : it Ism 
I light soil and liberal treatment. It requires, also, to be treqoctllj 
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Ear i and ifeo, the preaent ehould 
one moat abundantly prodoc- 

. . and the Earl of Bux- 
Kncland (Holler Hall. Curnoer- 



■ hip'i gardena, from the 33rd ol 
April to the end of June had 

waap Killed at Thi. ti'me orSle 

Earth * "rn. ^Tab^ffll 



Whoever is conversant with our early literature, whe- 
ther in prose or verse, will fiiid a flower mentioned 
variously by eueli discordant names as Sops-iu-wine, 
1'agianH Horse -flesh, and fflunket; but more frequently 
as the Clove-git loflower. Tlus variously -titled omauieut 
of '• the year growing ancient" is the Brat particularized 
of those races now lilliug our lengthy lists of Carnations 
and Pkotees. Its wild parent, kuown to botanists as 
the Ditmthait cnrgophylliu, or Clove Pink, was intro- 
duced from southern Europe, but is now found native 
in many parts of England. In this uncultivated form 

~~No. XCV., Vol. IV. " 



its petals are rose coloured, their edges finely toothed, 
and their fragrance but slight. The florists' art was 
directed very early towards its improvement ; and 
Shakespeare makes 1'erdila observe, that 



To get alipa of them. For I have beard it aaid, 
There ia an art which, ia their picdneaa, abam 
With great creating Nature." 

If, like I'erdita, any have the same prejudice against I 
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hybridizing and the florists' art, they need no other 
refutation than the reply returned to her by 1'olixen 



All the most customary names of this flower refer to 
its heauty and fragrance. IHantkus means a divine 
flower ; Canjophyllus alludes to its clove-like, spicy 
odour; and GiUo-flower is a corruption of the French 
name Qiteflier, which is also allusive to its clove-like 

When Parkinson wrote liis " Paradisus " in 1020, and 
in a still earlier authority, Dethycke's " Gardener's 
Labyrinth," published in 1118(1, these flowers were 
divided into two classes; Carnations being the largest 
in flower and leaf, and the GilUiJtower characterized by 
less size in both. Parkinson says, they were then "the 
chiefest flowers of account in all our English gardens," 
and they would not be less prized in those days of " good 
Queen Bess," because the first improved varieties were 
brought hither from Flanders by the Protestant worsted 
manufacturers, driven thence by the persecution of 
Philip the Second, and settled at Norwich in 1&0T. The 
Orange- taw ney, or yellow Gilloflower, was not intro- 
duced until about thirty years after ; for Gerarde, in 
1597, says, " a worshipful merchant of London, Master 
Nicholas Lete, procured it from Poland, and gave me 
thereof for my garden, which before that time was never 
seen nor heard of in these countries." 

By the end of the century in which Parkinson wrote, 
the varieties had so vastly increased in number (Rea in 
1702 enumerates 3G0), that florists began to classify 
them; and we find them arranged as: " Flake Carna- 
tions, having only two principal colours, disposed in 
broad flakes or stripes quite through the petals. Bixarre 
Carnation!, having three or four different colours— red, 
purple, scarlet, &c, in different shades, irregularly dis- 
posed in spots and stripes. Piquetle Carnations, having 
always a white ground, pounced, or finely spotted with 
red, scarlet, purple, or other colours; and Painted Lady 
Carnations, having the petals a bright red or purple 
above, and entirely white beneath." 

Modern florists only retain the three first classes ; and 
they have changed the characteristics of the third, — for 
a Pieotte is no longer a spotted carnation, but is a car- 
nation with all the colour confined to a border, of 
slight or extended width, round the edge of each petal. 

Miller and Abercrombie, in the editions of their Dic- 
tionaries published in the concluding half of the last 
century, are the earliest authorities enumerating the 
properties required to characterize a first-rate carnation. 
We have compared these with those given by Hogg and 
others, and find them all concentrated and improved in 
Glenny's Properties of Floicen, from which, slightly 
altered, we extract the following : — 

• Chiuctr «U> lbs C»m»tion Girt/fler I ShikHpcire, we ■«, ulopteil 






1. The flower should be n 
inches across. 



2. The guard or lower petals, not less than < 
number, must be broad, thick, and smooth on th 
side, free from notch or serrature on the edge 
lapping over each other sufficiently to form a ci 
rose-like flower; the more perfectly round the outlii 

3. Each layer of petals should be smaller tba 
layer immediately under it; there should not b 
than five or six layers of petals laid regularly, an 
flower should so rise in the centre as to form half s 

4. The petals should be stiff, free from notches 
slightly cupped. 

5 The ground should be pure white, without s 
of colour. 

0. The stripes of colour should be clear and du 
not running into one another, nor confused, but t 
smooth at the edges of the stripes, and well defined 

1. The colours must be bright and clear, win 
they may be ; if there be two colours, the darke 
cannot be too dark, or form too strong a contrasl 
the lighter. With scarlet the perfection would 
black ; with pink there cannot be too deep a crir 
with lilac, or light purple, the second colour cam 
too dark a purple. 

8. If the colours run into the white and tinge 
the white is not pure, the fault is very great 
pouncy spots or specks are highly objectionable. 

if. The pod of the bloom should be long and 
to enable the flower to bloom without bursting it 
this is rare ; they generally require to be tied 
half-way, and the upper part of the calyx opened 
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of each division ; yet there are some which 
■equire any assistance, and this is a very 

lided superiority of perfume should ohtain the 
n competing flowers are in other respects of 



9 affair. 



racteristics of good form are the same as for 
don, hut with regard to colour, 

ould be clear, distinct, confined exclusively 
o of the petals, of equal breadth and uniform 
ciieh, and not running down {called -iDi.niui.fs 

or barring), neither should the wh.U 1 Krum.i 
ifll the coloured border to the edge of any one 
lis. 

ground must be pure white, without ilia 

sre he any petal dead or mutilated. 

ere bo any one petal in which there is no 

ere le any one petal in which there is no 

mil he split down In Iho suh-Clljv 

;nard petal be badly split 

led edges are glaring faults, for which no 

hi other respects coin pen sales, 

: renders Ihe name. «[ill retained hj Florlsu, inappropriate. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

The Pise-Apple ox the Hamtltonian Pi.as. — A few 

remarks were offered at page !)■! on this head, and in 
order to enable our amateur friends to comprehend the 
real bearing of the subject, a few more will not be 
deemed out of place at this period. In order to under, 
stand the subject in Mr. Hamilton's own way. we have 
trespassed on his kindness by carrying on a co 
dence with him, for some time, about the pin. 
and some extracts from his letters will, doubtless, not be 
considered altogether wide in the present remarks. 

In the first place we are reminded by Mr. H., that in 
our anxiety to render pine culture more easy the re- 
marks ottered at page 51:1, as connected with the principle 
of shading, are somewhat incautious, and the only 
points from which he can dissent. He would hare 
those remarks qualified, by observing, that whatever 
modification of principles becomes necessary through 
expediency it must ever be borne in mind that, as a 
general maxim, the pine requires all the light which 
our northern skies afford. Exceptions of c 
occur; plants may have been disturbed at 
intense sunshine may occur for many days continuously, 
together with other matters, and these, of course, at in- 
tervals may cause the cultivator to diverge from what 
may be considered lirst principles ; still the judicious 
pine grower will hasten back to the main points as soon 
as ho has attained his object. 

Now, as a preliminary remark, it must bo well under- 
stood in the outset, that the distinguishing feature of 
the Hamiltonian system is the fruiting suckers 
old stool, whether planted out or in pots, for a a 
years. Of course in dealing with this system as applied 
to the wants of the amateur, we do not wish it to be 
understood that the advice is intended to apply to pines 
intended for exhibition, but more as applied to the 
purposes of a regular supply to an ordinary family. If 
we understand our position aright, the main points to 
be dealt with are, first, to render their culture simple 
by stripping away everything of an extraneous character 
'■■■ : r.volving much labour; and, secondly, to make them 
a profitable crop, economy of labour being one of the 
chief essentials of the latter. It will, nevertheless 
found that when Hamilton's principles of pine culture 
are fully carried out, little if any sacrifice iu point of 
size will he made; this, however, will become manifest 
to Mm tyro as lie proceeds. 

Not every one who atempts to carry out this system 
will be able to command a tank-heated chamber as a 
source of bottom heat. It would be very easy to say, 
i/'ju must have a bottom warmth of this character, and 
who will dispute the propriety of such a & 
wish, however, so to shape our advice as that persona 
of very moderate incomes shall not be deterred from 
adding a pine to their dessert through a fear of nc 
being able to produce fruit equal to noble dukes c 
marquises. Under such circumstances, then, it is we 
lo know that pino stools in pots, plunged, may remai 
undistuibcd for several years without submitting to that 
imperious dictum of our knights of the prescriptive 
order: — "they must be taken up and repotted in order 
to renew the bottom-heat." 

Iu order to be well assured on this poiut, wo must beg 
leave to make extracts from letters from our worthy 
friend, Mr. Hamilton, to whom we popped the question, 
for the sake of a thorough satisfaction in the affair; for 
it must be understood that Mr. H. has been si 
enthusiast iu pine culture, and has met with such 
success, that he has the whole matter (to use a homely 
saying) at his finger's ends. I addressed six queries to 
him a week or two since, on points closely connected 
with hit mode of pine culture; I give his answers as 
they stand. 
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3 stand long by this system if n 



years (if planted outl without disturbing the plant, it" 
planted in rows across the bed, leaving a tolerable spate 
between the rows to fill up with new tan twice in the 
year, namely, spring and autumn. If they are to be 
grown in pots they may remain undisturbed— say five 
Tears — by adding a little fresh tan twice a year." 

Sbcohd. — Will tan alone sustain them? — " I would 
recommend a little chopped turf put round their stems 
once a year in preference to tan alone." 

Third, — You say they do with much less water than 
by the old pot cnlture ; say how much ?— " They will 
not want watering above four times a year if syringed 
and grown in a moist atmosphere." 

Foubth. —Which make the best plants for your 
system, stem-suckers or ground-suckers? — "Ground- 
suckers generally produce the best fruit, but I make a 
practice of taking two or three crops from the stern- 
suckers first, and then encourage a ground-sucker; 
cutting the old stem down." 

Fifth. — How is it that mossy matter is liable to be 
engendered on the leaf of pines on the Ham i! Ionian 
system, and what is the remedy ?— " The green matter 
which adheres to the leaf is occasioned by constant 
moisture with little or no intermission. If the leaves 
are permitted to get dry each day only for an hour this 
will be prevented ; ventilation is the remedy." 

Sixth. — You sent me a leaf which bad produced a 
sucker at its base after beiug torn from the parent plant ; 
was the leaf from au old stool or a " maiden plant':'"— 
"The leaf, with the sucker attached, was taken from 
the bottom of au old plant" 

Thus far our good friend Hamilton, to whom we feel 
very much obliged for so patiently and carefully 
ing the inquiries. 

We will now offer a few comments, or advice, to young 
beginners who are obliged to steer their way through 
difficulties, promising, however, to meddle as little with 
the form of triend Hamilton's texts as possible. 
Point First: The Renewal av Bottom-! 
will be found that old beds heated with fermenting 
material will, wheu of a year or two's standing, threaten 
at certain periods to lose their heat altogether ; and in 
such au event an inconvenient amount of tan may be 
required, in order to put fresh life in the bed. Now, as 
gaps will occur in the bed at times, by the total 
clearanco of perhaps three or four adjoining fruits, ad- 
vantage may be taken of such a circumstance to remove 
a plant or two, and to excavate deeply, introducing such 
materials as dung and tree leaves, in a fermenting state, 
or even fresh tan, as the coso may be ; this, however, is 
a contingency not to be expected under the tank system, 
and wo give it. as a make-shift in extreme coses. It will 
be seen that Mr. H. recommends an increased amount 
of room between the rows, ar" 1 "\lsu that the latter be 
straight across the bed, t •' ■ 
Indeed, this is obvip"«' 
proceeding, for it wiL 



water ; it must be kept in mind that they have a i 

greater volume of material to revel in than tlto* 

tilled to pots ; their collar, moreover, is at a much 

level; the latter itu important consideration. 

Point Fourth.— It will be seon that Mr. H, ( 

'ii language), makes use of the stem-suckers fur i 

two, or, as lie says, lor two or throe crops. Wo 

mit that this is somewhat indefinite, but as we 

cur to this subject again, if all be well, opportr 

11 arise for us to ascertain such collateral point 

me precision. We would here point to the fac 1 

young pine stools in general make their first efft 

reproduction up tlte stem, and that the throwi 

suckers from below the ground level is more the 

of the mature plant, and indeed, no doubt in part 

great amount of power, through an encoi 

longevity in the earliest formed fibres, together w 

icreased power to range in quest of food. 

Point Fifth.— This point refers to the matter i 

tilation, and we do hope that no one will again 

disparage the Hamiltonian mode of culture, thrt 

fancy that Mr. H., in his strong advocacy of abui 

of atmospheric moisture, neglects the important p 

so far aerating the pine structures, as to thor 

dispel all stagnant and vitiated lodgments 

pure air— at least once in the day. How stroug 

coincides with our friend Mr. Appleby's sour 

clover remarks on the management of the atmi 

for orchids; he insists, as all good cultivators dc 

UiomugMtj dry leaf, at least once in twenty-four 

Indeed, nature herself in her general economy 

this great fact en the notice of all who will pay 

attention to the established order of things. 

Point Sixth.— We would direct the attention 
readers to the great fact, that Mr. H. has pr« 
sucker from the leaf of an old stool; the leaf I hi 
possession of, and examined with much interest; 
could do so without lining struck with the fact s 
reiterated by Hamilton, viz. — that the whole sy 
the pine plant, even after one or two fruits are i 
cut, is still a storehouse of surplus food of e 
service in getting on the young offspring, and 
shortening the fruiting period by many weeks, 
this be 11 tact, and although to some apparently c 
a hypothetical appearance, it has hitherto recei 
contradiction of sufficient weight to invalidate 
redness. 

Now this leaf, after producing a sucker sot 
after the way of a gloxinia we suppose, was, as 
informed by Mr. H., thrown in trie sunshine, < 
of soil in order to see whether it would still not c 
but increase in suhstance ; it did both, and hen 
bearing with no mean stre 



ing at least a dozen letters on the table b 
points in the Hamiltonian system, and which tl 
civility of Mr. H. has enabled us to work up, v 
take leave of the pine for a week or two. prom 
return to it, and to use further extracts from 
letters, which will be quite as palatable to tlios 
readers who feel a strong interest in undei-stani 
bearing of the subject, as any comments that 
make. We shall then attempt to show that the 
Ionian system nerd not be confined to the cultui 
Black Jamaica. R. Erhi> 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

... j„_. Cuttings. — I have siiid that we often plant 

mtmuch | of Si:<>rh-t Ger-nii'.uin iu hot weather, and in the 

,. . use of eva- without giving them any water afterwords. 

«s in troughs, case; the most of the large leaves flog down, a 

" u ™. require ' of them will die, but in a week or so the cuttin 
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ire past all danger. Nevertheless, it is a good 
■e as much water at the time of planting as 

the earth and keep the leaves from perspir- 
iely. We all say that such and such practices 
non in " olden times," when we mean to dis- 
if them ; and wo also say, or rather wo are 

say, that nature has provided that leaves 
■spire and inspire; and yet we go on foolishly 

hinder all this natural process, even iu recent 

pouring water on the leaves in close houses. 
te case of cuttings, although the process oi 
perspiration is unnatural, it is beneficial so 
reak the letter of the law to obtain a certain 
if two evils we choose the least — for it is much 
ous to stop perspiration in the leaves for a 

to allow it to go on naturally, and so dry up 
g before it has time to form roots through 
ipply of moisture, more than equivalent lor 
i is perspired, is obtained. Now, here is the 
iple on which people prefer a north aspect for 
iugs ; the sun is warded off by a wall or 
1 then the leaves are in little danger of being 
fully acted on, and so things pass off quietly 
irtably enough for a week or two ; but after 
: the progress of a double set of cuttings, the 

south border the other behind the wall, the 
.ting longer and the power of the sun dimi- 
i.ily. One week, or at farthest ten days, will 
sets on an equality as to their capacity of 
) against a strong sun, and those in the shade 
i stand the sun as well as those that were 
ere at once ; but, for the rest of the season, 
eprivcd of that natural agent from which they 
re than one-half of their vigour. It is true 
le longer than those on the south aspect, and 
t of wintering the advocates of a north aspect 
more bushy or leggy plants than the others ; 
ot either bulk or length that is most essential 
ug plant of any kind, much less so for such 
i now under consideration ; strength and lirm- 
ie right qualities to face a long winter with. 

e\|n;ri[iicnt will prove conclusively which 
; way to rear a stock of bedding stuff. Let 

four-light box or pit is made choice of to 
uuiivstruek cuttings iu; let two lights be filled 
as were brought up iu the shade and the rest 

reared on a southern aspect, and let us hear 
g how many " damped off" out of each lot ; 
give the verdict at once from a reasonable 
■xtensivo practice; it is live to one, ou the 
culation, more difficult to bring plants from 
n a north aspect through the winter. The 
hich many gardeners manage their autumn 
y delaying their propagation till September, 
getting them up in a few weeks with the 
ot-beds anil glasses, is far preferable to that of 
asy way of beginning now and on a north 
it for one who has the means of hot-bed cul- 

are ten who must he content without. For a 
1 had been tin advocate for quick propagation 
3 in September, but having proved how much 

to begin early, and in the opcu air, 1 would 
:ly return to the hot-bed system — not even 
mas and Petunias ; but these and all small 
uint well he propagated on a south aspect 
nd-gtussos, which must be shaded till the cut- 
early rooted, unless the weather is dull. I am 

there is no better way of rooting all these 
-wooded plants tor the flower-garden than 
l-f;]iisses lull iu the sun, and without pots, 
i one-half of the bother of wintering such 
ot over by this mode of propagation. 

having the convenience of a hot-bed in early 
oot cuttings in, should not encumber himself 



with a full stock in the autumn. The trouble of win- 
tering a host of little weakly plants will often try the 
skill and temper of our best gardeners, who may have 
all at their command to ensure success. How then is 
an amateur, only just beginning to see his way into gar- 
dening, to be expected, with his limited means, to do 
that which sometimes baffles the best of us ? 

There is nothing more common amongst gardeners, 
in lirst-class situations, than a sort of letter- begging 
correspondence, early in the spring, relating how some 
accident or another had finished a whole stock of Ana- 
galliiei and American Groundttl — two plants which sel- 
dom miss a good standing in the chapter of accidents. 
The freemasonry of gardening is never better exemplified 
thau on these occasions. One seldom hears of refusals 
at such times ; and I often think what a good tiling it 
would be if all classes of the community could so clearly 
see their dependence on each other as we gardeners do, 
and act accordingly. The great fault of gardeners, cot- 
tage gardeners and all, is, that they strive to winter too 
much stock for the flower-borders, whereas, if they could 
but see how easily a few really good well-grown plants 
iu the autumn could be wintered, and how fast cuttings 
of them will root in the spring, and how much better a 
healthy young plant will start away when planted out 
in May, they would surely be persuaded to begin their 
propagation thus early; six good plants, of a given 
variety, of any of the soft wooded low things generally 
used for bedding, if struck tunc, or very soon, and potted 
singly into small pots, and to have six weeks in the 
open air before it is time to house them for the winter, 
are quite sufficient for any purpose ; and I am justified 
in saying this, who use as many bedding plants as most 
gardeners. Instead of being contented with these six 
plants, I used in former years to have, perhaps, as many 
hundreds of the same sort; but as I get older, I learn 
by experience to save my time and my means ; and we 
are none of us too old to learn what is best lor our gar- 
dening interest, and I can vouch for it that tbis is the 
best time to begin. Therefore let us make a start with 
the AnagaOU. 

Of the different varieties of this I generally reserve 
half a dozen stock plants in May from the spring pro- 
pagation ; pot them in rather strong loam. Clean loam, 
except, perhaps, a little Baud when the loam happens to 
be very strong, is what the anagallis likes, and in whiclt 
it will winter better than in any kind of mixed compost; 
these stock plants or pots arc kept all the summer in the 
reserve ground plunged down in sand, and they are 
allowed to flower, but not much ; from this time we nip 
off the blossoms and tie down their long shoots, for they 
are very apt to die if their tops are cut off at once, with 
a view of procuring bushy specimens of young branches; 
hut as soon as their now old branches are tied down the 
buds or eyes at the very bottom will start, and as soon 
as the new shoots are an inch or two long we begin to 
reduce the older shoots by cutting them back to thenew 
wood ; aud when the young shoots are three inches long 
they are topped, aud this stopping is maintained for the 
rest of the season, and bushy low plants are thus easily 
procured, and as easily wintered, for we seldom lose any 
of them now since we adapted thi3 plan. 

Cuttings of them are not now easily procured — the 
tops of the (lowering shoots do not make good cuttings 
healthy plants, even if rooted — little bottom shoots 
the best. Gardeners generally strike tbem in Sep- 
tember, in hotbeds, and keep them in the same pot all 
rinter ; and never remove them from the cutticg- 
pots until they have rooted a crop of cuttings from their 
tops in the spring, but there is not one amateur in live 
hundred who can manage them that way. The way I 
would advise these cuttiugs, and, indeed, all cuttings of 
weak flower-garden plants, to be managed is this : — I 
would choose a dry piece of ground on which the sun 
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the cuttings without pots under band-gh 
this early period of the season ; and later I would strike 
them in close single cucumbei-box.es, with or without a 
slight bottom-heat, according to the season. No bottom- 
heat is necessary till we get iuto September ; and every 
■cutting I know of will winter better if rooted without 
bottom-heat, or even much close confinement. But let 
us go on with the hand-lights : place ono of these on 
your border next to an alley or a walk, beginning at one 
end, and it will leavo a square mark on the ground, thon 
take out the natural soil from within this mark just two 
inches deep, and lay it all round the outside of the 
marked parte ; this will add to the depth of the bed 
within this glass-mark a little; but it is hardly wanted, 
for two inches is quite deep enough to strike cuttings of 
our Shrubland scarlet geraniums, the strongest of the 
family. Now put in one iuch ol" any light compost, hut 
first of all sprinkle a handful of soot on the bottom, to 
keen down the worms, then the compost of half sand 
and half leaf-mould, or amy light rich refuse, and cover 
the whole with an inch of clean sand ; water this so 
that the whole is damped through, and let it settle for a 
while to drain ; then press down the sand gently with 
the bottom of a flower-pot, if nothing handier is at com- 
mand, and your contrivance is at once tit for cuttings. 
I forget how many cuttings ought to be put under a 
common hand-glass, hut one or two rows across the sand 
is quite enough of any one sort for a place of almost any 
extent after making an allowance of ten per cent for 
failures between this and next spring. After planting 
the cuttings, and no deeper than just to hold them in 
their places, give them a good watering witli a fine-rose 
pot, so as to settle the surface about them and wet the 
whole to the bottom. After all this let it stand without 
the glass for an hour or so until the leaves get dry, but 
the sun should not strike on them to dry them : and as 
I suppose the cuttings to be on a soutli border, it will he 
necessaryto shade them at first, and also the glass, from 
ten in the morning to four in the afternoon ; and for the 
first week the cuttings managed on this plan, that is full 
in the sun, ought to be damped every morning with a fine 
rose when the shades are put on, hut no more need be 
given than will just wet the leaves and the surface 
of the sand. 

Under this management verbena and petunia cut- 
tings will root in about half the time they would re- 
quire on a north aspect; and we all know the sooner a 
cutting of any kind roots, the more healthy the young 
plant will be ; and another great secret in making 
such cuttings at this season, or, indeed, at any other, 
is to have them as short as it is possible to handle 
them ; and from tho very tips of the shoots, or from little 
side-shoots from near the bottom. If wo say two or two 
and a half inches loug for such cuttings it will be suf- 
ficient; one thing we must all avoid in choosing cut 
tings of soft-wooded plants, and that is long-jointed 
shoots. Sometimes you will meet with a plant, say a 
petunia, that has all the joints up to very near the top 
as long as I want the whole cuttings to be ; but rather 
than make use of such leggy things for cuttings I would 
be content to take an inch from the very top, above the 
uppermost long joint. Sometimes when one gives away 
a lew cuttings to a neighbour the state of the shoots are 
never thought of, and it may happen that one cau hardly 
get a really good cutting out ot a large bundle of shoots: 
this is very provoking ; and no less so, when you get a 
tin-boxful of rose shoots, to bud from, through the post, 
and find when you unpack them that not a bud is to be 
seen : the shoots being cut too young, or so old that all 
the buds on them are started into little shoots, and 
to one if these young shoots are old enough to make 
cuttings : but then the disappointment ends here ; not 
so, however, that from the long-legged cutting— you 
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pot it and all of them from the cutting 
class, water them, and put the little pots under the hind- 
glass, and shade for a few days ; then you take off the 
glass at night the first week after potting, to inure 
your little plants to stand the open air ; by-and-bye yon ! 
place the pots in a sheltered situation, and all pies on . 
to your mind until the first high winds come to sweep 
over them.— then snap goes the long-legged plants, ot , 
those made from long jointed cuttings, because the tops 
were too heavy; and now there is not another eye below I 
to make a fresh shoot, or if there is it is the very bottom i 
one, and is buried with the roots, and will hardly push. 
D. Beams. | 

GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING, 
nmjium or seeds. I 

Hyiiuidtsing.— That there should be distinct mile | 
and femalo organs in the flowers of plants, is 
those facts that forcibly strike the atten" 7 " ' 
just commencing the study of vegetable phenomena A I 
floating, half real, half mythical belief in this principle 
has existed since the days of Empedocles, who attributed i 
to plants desires, passions, and feelings somewliit 
analogous to those existing in the animal creation; it 
was reserved for the great Linnaeus to establish, incoatro- 
vertibly, the presence of these distinctive sexual organs. 
and to make the number and the position of stamens and i 
pistils the groundwork for his famous artificial arrange- 
ment of plants into classes and orders. The knowledge 
of this 6exual system forms the foundation for all im- 
provements in the races of our vegetables, fruits, roots, I 
and flowers; without the perfect action of these organs | 
upon each other there can be no true fruit, no fertile 
seeds. True, what ia generally termed the fruit— such 
as the eatable part of a melon, the melting pulp of t 
peach, tho solid, useful part of a cucumber — may re- 
spectively swell and be fit for use, but unless there has 1 
been an influence excited by the pollen dust from the '; 
anther boxes of the stamens upon the summit, or stigma, ', 
of the pistil, or upon some cellular tissued part of the '', 
pistil if the stigma be wanting, there can be no produc- 
tion of true seeds in the fruit — such seeds as afterwards 
will vegetate and grow. When the mere covering of 
the true fruit is all that is wished — such, for instance, 
as in a loug, symmetrical, green cucumber, fit for the? 
tablo— the desired result may be obtained as well, efttm 
letter, without tho fertilizing process as with it Hence* 
when at times I wished to grow fine looking, long, sym^ 
metrical cucumbers, I used to tie a string round the* 
female blossom of the fruit before opening, to prevent; 
all possibility of fertilizatinn, either by winds, or by bee* 
or flies carrying the fertilizing pollen on their legs or 
wings, and I did so because in the finer races of cucum- 
bers fertile seeds are generally attended with knobby 
excrescences on the fruit, which, however desirable to 
contemplate when seed is the object, are not very 
pleasing when symmetry of form is tho desideratum. 

One reason why peaches and nectarines drop off when 
tho stoning process commences, in additiou to allowing 
too many limit to remain, is owing to a deficiency in the 
fertilizing process when the trees were in bloom, as in 
houses where the fertilization was assisted by scattering' 
the pollen by means of fans and camel hair brushes I 
have scarcely ever had a fruit drop during stoning. 
Even here the stone will frequently bo formed, and tha 
kernel, or true seed, or fruit, he detective. When, how- 
ever, in favourable circumstances, ripe pollen is shed 
upon a healthy pistil, it sends out a tube, which, thoujjfi 
not more than the one-thousandth part of an ineh in 
diameter, penetrates the style, or stalk, of the pistil, and I 
fertilizes the ovules in tbe seed vessel at its base. " / 
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God has taken such care of His beautiful vegetable 
flapring, that wherever both of these distinctive organs 
xist in a perfect state seeds will be infallibly produced, 
lerfoot in tlieir kind, and which, under favourable ciroum- 
tances, will produce plants similar in type to that from 
vhich they came. Our fair correspondent, therefore, 
»ho wishes to know how she is to " avoid breaking the 
lower" — the blown petals of the plant she wishes to 
impregnate, such as the pansy, "and also if it be neces- 
sary to remove the stamen from the flower operated 
upon," may rest contented that, if mere fruitful seeds are 
her object, her attention in this respect will not be 
required, as in favourable circumstances nature will 
manage all this without her interference. But if, as we 
suppose, she desires to obtain not merely fertile seeds, 
but seeds which will produce other flowers different and 
more beautiful still than the one she wishes to fecun- 
date, then her aid will be of importance in securing the 
desired object ; that object being the producing a cross, 
or a hybrid or hybrids, that will have the good proper- 
ties of both parents. 

Though the matter has been several tiroes referred to, 
re thus touch upon it again, believing that even yet 
treat misapprehension exists. A short time ago I was 
-isitod by an enthusiast in gardening — an amateur who 
ipends a considerable sum every year upon novelties, 
vho is a good cucumber grower, and perfectly under- 
itnnds the method of fertilizing their seeds, and yet 
nade it his especial errand to know how such things are 
lone in the case of calceolarias, geraniums, Ac., staling 
.bat be could not make out a female flower from 
i male flower, as he could readily do in the case of 
:he cucumber and melon. Now, though many plants 
resemble the cucumber in having their male and female 
blossoms separate, the great bulk of our flowering plants 
possess both sexes in the same flower, and in such 
cases the female may always be readily recognised — 
1st. Uy its holding the first or central part of the flower ; 
» fact which might teach philosophers the importance 
>f establishing a correlative in the rational world, by 
riving to unman the first, the central, and not the 
ocondary place in society, a position she mutt occupy 
'efore great advances are made in refinement and 
ivilieation ; and, secondly, the female part of the flower 
* always known by containing at its base, as in the 
*sc of the cucumber, the embryo of the future seed 
essel. These things being known, fertilizing the female 
rgan with the pollen of its own stameus, or cross 
utilizing it, or hybridising, with the pollen of a kindred 
lant, becomes a mere matter of routine. 

There arc, indeed, some very singular phenomena 
onuected with the position and the office of these 
eparate organs in some tribes, whioh must be under- 
tood and examined before the processes can be readily 
een through. Many of these have already been re- 
circd to, and one of the most striking is that of the 
nmmon blue bell or campanula, as was noticed so 
rell lately by our friend Mr. Beaton ; but I have mis- 
aid the number. A young friend enquired the other 
lav, if the three horned-like things in the centre of a 
lift blown bell-flower were stamen boxes fixed upon the 
entral pistil'.' As these horns were covered with 
lollcn, and as the true stamens had dwindled down into 
Imost imperceptible threads, it is no wonder that sho 
uade such a mistake ; but by showing her a flower not 
liiits! opened the mystery was at once explained. There 
tood the Are chubby gentleman anthers, cheek by 
owl, with the three pointed pistil ; the anthers with 
lits longitudinally, while the tripartite, or three homed 
listi), in each of its divisions was furnished with rows 
if short bristles, and only in the side next the anthers — 
vhich entering the pollen boxes cleared them out of their 
lollen, and thus fertilization was effected — the anthers 
rithered and drooped, while the style of the pistil became 



elongated, so as to present the appearance that puzzled 
our young friend. Now, though not so striking, there is 
also something peculiar in the mode of fructification of 
the common pansy. The pistil, as in every other analo- 
gous case, is in the centre of the flower. The stigma is 
the point which we easily observe in the centre, connected 
with the germen or seed-vessel by a short slender style ;, 
while the anthers, fire in number, clasp firmly the 
sides of the seed-vessel. Here, aa in the case of the 
bell-flower, the stamens open only on the inner side, 
next the germen ; did they open on tlie outside, the 
pollen dust might be scattered triiU of the stigma. As 
it is, and owing to the slightly nodding character of the 
flower, the pistil in some of its parts must be covered 
with the pollen as it falls ; and to ensure this more 
effectually, there is an appendage fixed to the upper 
point of the anther, which acts as a fan-board or shield, 
an appendage which is not common in hardly any 
other tribe of plants. Now in answer to the two questions 
of our friend : there will be no necessity for breaking 
off the bloom of the flower you would impregnate ; 
but as we have seen that the pollen boxes are close 
to the side of the germen, you cannot get at the 
pollen dust by any other means than by turning the 
flower, and for this purpose it will be generally neces- 
sary to nip off the flower-buds you intend to act as 
males, bearing in mind that the pollen dust will be ripe 
for fecundation when the bloom is fully exnandea. 
Slinking the bloom with its male parts thus ripe, or, 
what is better, tying it over the pistil you wish to hy- 
bridise, will generally be successful. We disapprove 
of destroying the blossom-petals of the plant thus in- 
tended for seed-bearing ; and if it is necessary to remove 
the stamens, that may easily be effected before the 
blossom opens, by bending the petals just so much as 
will enable you to stall them off at their base with 
the point of a needle or a small pen-knife. 

Now, aa to the second question — is it necessary to 
remove the stamens in such circumstances'.' we say, 
decidedly so, when any very precise aud definite result 
is intended, and by the means specified it may easily be 
done ; but in general cases it is not necessary, as the 
fecundating of the pistil with foreign pollen before the 
pollen cells of its own anthers burst is held to be suffi- 
cient. Our own experiments, as well as many others, 
would almost lead ns to bold this opinion, but we con- 
fess that the data are not quite sufficient to enable us 
to determine definitely, In all cases of nicety, there- 
fore, we recommend removing the stamens. 

Our space lias so soon filled up, that we shall have 
sometliiug to say in another communication of some of 
the results of being acquainted with the sexual system, 
aud the principles to bo kept in view in hybridising. 

Chrysanthemums, — We can say little of this splendid 
flower iu addition to what was stated last year, only 
now is a good time for making layers from plants 
growing in the open air, so as to ensure very dwarf 
specimens. One of the best modes is to hare pots filled 
with light rich soil : place the top of the chrysanthemum 
over it; run a knife for an inch or two along its centre ; 

Eluce a stone, or stick, or piece of mould, between to 
eep the wound open ; cover it with soil ; and fasten it 
iu its place with a pebble or hook, and roots will soon 
be protruded if moisture is supplied. Those in pots 
should not have their shoots stopped any more, or the 
flowers will be small and scarce. R. Fish. 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 
EXOTIC ORCHIDACE^:. 

plants nsQCiBiNo HASKKTs (Concluded from page 22U.) 

Vanda/iuea violueca; E.India. — A handsome species, 

with brownish sepal and petal, and a violet-coloured 

Up. HWS. 
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V. insignia {Noble V;) ; Java. — A handsome species ; 
ground-colour cream, with stripes of purplish crimson. 
lOSs, 

V. Roxbvrghii (Roxburgh's V ). — A fine species ; se- 
pals and petals yellowish, blotched with red ; brown 
inside, light pink and white outside ; the lip is white, 
with a broad blotch of pink, o;is. 

V. Roxburghii ctxrulea. — The only difference is. that 
the blotch on the lip is pale blue. Both varieties are 
well worth growing. OSs. 

V. tuavi* (Sweet-scented V.).— This is next to V. 
BaUmaniana, if not equal to it both for beauty and 
noble habit. Though more plentiful in the country it is 
yet very dear, being slow to put out offsets. One was 
offered for sale at an auction in Messrs. Steven's rooms, 
in London, and fetched the high price of 17 guineas. 
The flowers are large, produced on racemes from the 
axils of the noble leaves, sometimes producing as many 
as eight of its large flowers on a stem. The sepals 
and petals are white, beautifully and broadly striped 
with purplish crimson ; tho lip is white, finely shaded, 
and blotched with red. 

V. tricolor (Three coloured V.).— Much like the V. 
tvavit ; the leaves are narrower and longer, and the 
flowers have a few stripes of yellow mixed with the 
white and crimson — hence its name, aids, 

V. viohicett (Violet V.) ; Manilla.— A beautiful dwarf 
species, very rare. The sepals and petals are white, 
tinged with violet ; the tip is white, also richly striped 
with violet-purple, hence its name. yiOs. 

Culture. — The baskets for the large growing species 
should be, comparatively speaking, of a largo size. 
They should he filled with, first, a lining of sphagnum, 
and then with a mixture of rough fibrous peat, chopped 
sphagnum, and broken potsherds. They should, when 



small, be hung up about two or threu feet from the glass, 

fit in the Indian house in an atmosphere hot and 
uring tho growing season, which season extends 



and kej 



from May to the end ot August. After that time the; 
should be kept rather dry aud cool until the April fol 
lowing; then the heat should be raised to 7r>° by day 
and fid" by night, and the atmosphere kept rather dry : 
this will ripen the wood and induce flower-buds to niako 
their appearance. As soon as the buds are perceived 
the plants should be syringed freely, and encouraged 
liberally with water. In the cool part of the year hang 
them up pretty close to the glass, that is, the top of each 
plant should he about two feet from the glass roof. Jn 
summer they may with advantage be placed upon pots 
turned upside down. This situation will afford a better 
opportunity to view them when in flower, and water can 
be applied to them more conve" i ""*W. 

SECOND Di-'Swj. 



petals. It will thrive better if a little moss is pitted ' 
near the body of the plant to retain moisture, bat the | 
roots roust be allowed to protrude beyond it. 31s 5d. 

Barkeria elegant (Elegant]}.); Mexico. — Sepals lud 
petals light rose. This plant, we fear, is lost to the 
country. 

B. Lindleyana (Dr. Lindley's B.) ; Costa Rica.— 'f bit 
species flowers in autumn like the next; sepals sud 

Cetals rich purple ; the lip rich dark purple, with i 
loteh of white in the centre ; a truly elegant plant, but 
very scarce. The only good plant we know is ii 
fine collection of R, S. Holford, Esq. 

B Skimterii (Mr. Skinner's B.) ; Gualiroal*,— This 
plant is considered by some to be au Epidtndmm. ll 
is described under that name in the Botanical ReguUr, 
but its habit and the shape of the flowers are quite suf- 
ficient to pldce it under the genus Barkeria. It is a 
lovely species, flowering in autumn, and lasts a longtime 
in bloom. Sepals and petals deep pink ; the lip is of 
the same colour, with a deeper tint in the centre, 21s. 

Ii. mdanoeaulon (Dark-stemmed B.); Costa Rica— 
This is a rare species ; exhibited for the first time at the 
Royal Botanic Society's Exhibition, in June, by .Mr, 
Barnes, gardener to R. Hanbury, Esq., of the Pole!, 
near Ware. The sepals and petals are of a lilac-pink; 
the labellum or lip has a curious spot of green in tlis 
centre, i'is. 

B. gpecUibilis {Showy B.) ; Guatimala. — Sepals and 
petals pale lovely lilac, spotted a little with light purple; 
tip while at the base and in the middle, lilac at the 
edges and point, and spotted with blood-red spots. 
Along the middle five purple lines are placed, below 
the column, which greatly add to tho beauty of the 
Howcr. 4Hs. 

Culture. — As wo have already written pretty largely , 
on this genus in a former volume of the Cottage Gib- . 
bENEii, wo shall bo, in this place, very brief in our . 
remarks on the culture they require ; and it is a faappj 
circumstance that all the species thrive best by od» 
method. They require to be grown on blocks, without 
moss, hung up in the most airy part of the Mexican ■ 
house; syringed freely whilst growing, but kept drj ' 
during the period of rest They wilt, during that sea- , 
son, lose all their leaves, but, if rightly managed, the , 

Esc udo-bi ilbs will appear plump and fresh ; and the I 
nds at the base of each will appear plump and promi- ', 
nent, ready to start into active growth as soon as the ', 
longer days of spring and the invigorating influence of \ 
the sun shall increase the temperature and stimulating I 
light of tho house. As soon as that season arrives they 
should bo freely syringed twice a day, to encourage 
strong growth : for in proportion to the strength of toe 
growth will tho number of the flowers on each spike be. 
As the summer advances give plenty of air to the plants 
of this genus ; they will grow stronger, produce mow 
flowers, with higher colours. 

These remarks apply more particularly to all the 
species excepting H. SkumerH and II. Lindleyana, which 
flower, as wc remarked above, in the autumn ; all the 
rest are summer flowering. 

Bvlbo/ikj/ltum biirbiyerum ( Bearded B.) ; Sierra Leone. 
—Sepals and petals ; greenish brown ; the Up is covered 
with dark-coloured hair. 21s. 

B, mUatorivm (Dancing B.) ; South Africa. — There is 
not much difference between this species and the pre- 
ceding one. The pseudo bulbs in the former are of a 
deopcr green, and the leaves are greener. Thelaballum 
of the latter is larger and of a lighter colour. 21a. 

Cultcrk. — They thrive best on a block of wood with 
moss attached to it, and love, when growing, abundance 
of heat and moisture. They do not possess much 
beauty, hut the labellum is the most curious part; the 
least air, or breath, or motion, sets them dancing up and 
down. On that account they are worth growing a» 
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irioaities. The genus is a tolerably large one, but the 
»ove two species are quite enough in number to eul- 

Brastavola anguntala (Narrowed B.) ; Deraerara. — 
epals and petals pale yellowish green ; lip white and 
•iuged; a pretty species. 21s. 

B.cucuUatum I Hooded B.) ; West Indies.— Sepals and 
etals dark purple ; lip white and fringed ; hood-shape, 
■ith a reddish shade in the centre. 

B. Digbyana (Mr. Digby's B.| ; West Indies.— Sepals 
nd petals yellowish white ; lip very largo, white streaked 
(ith purple lines : the flowers measure four inches 
cross. It is the finest of the genus yet known. Sis. 

B. gtauca (Glaucous I).}. — Alluding to the colour of 
he leaves, which are of a milky green ; sepals and petals 
■eilow ; lip orange, with a. white throat. A very hand- 
tome fragrant species, somewhat difficult to flower, but 
hat may bo overeoroe by liberally growing it during 
he proper season, and giviue it a severe dry rest. 4'Is. 

B. tubercalata (Tubercled B.) ; Brazil. — This species 
) the most easily grown of the whole tribe ; the flowers 
re pretty, of a greenish white, and last a long time iu 

B, Venom (Veined B.) ; Honduras. — Sepals and 
etals cream ; labellum white, strongly veined. A 
esirable plant. 2 la. 

OfLTiTRE. — The whole of this family grows on trees in 
pen glades, where the tropical sun darts upon them 
lis burning rays, but they do not suiter from his fierce 
.ttacks. Their fleshy round leaves are not easily 
Djured. In our stoves they require to be grown on 
laked blocks — that is, blocks without moss — and hung 
ip to the roof constantly; there they will thrive and 
lower freely. 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

A pressure of other matter prevents us from giving 
iur usual essay this week on this part of our labours, 
rt'e can only say to our florist readers, read over our 
marks for the last week or two. We will endeavour 
o enter fully into the subject next week. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Cal' Lit lowers and Oolewort*. — Continue to plant 
ut in succession, and encoumge those in the various 
■ages of growth by the application of liquid-inanure and 
"equent surface stirrings. 



Celery. — If the early-planted celery should produce a 
quantity of suckers, thsy must all be cleared off previous 
to earthing, and the earthing must be attended to in a 
very pains-taking manner. The growth of celery in every 
successive stage should be encouraged by frequent 
stirrings, and liberal soakings of sewerage- water or liquid- 

Cabbaoe. — The best kinds should he sown at twice, 
between this date and the 12th of August, on a well- 
prepared piece of ground- The second week in August 
will be found a good season for sowing the Red Dutch 
eahhagt to stand over for spring planting. 

Routine Work. — Sow American and Niinnandy cress. 
Plant out Endive iu succession, and make another 
sowing. Sow a small portion of Flanders spinach for 
autumn consumption, and continue to fork and stir well 
the soil intended for sowing the winter crop next 
month. Leeks should be planted in succession on well- 
manured soil. Chamomile Jioicers, and herbs of any 
kind in flower, should be secured for drying in fine dry 
weather. The early crops of Onions may now have their 
stalks pressed down. Parsley should be thinned very 
carefully, in order to have the most curled and strongest 
plants; another sowing should be made, aod a small 
portion potted for winter use. BroeoU*, Borecoles, 
Suvoys, and all kinds of winter stun" which have been 
planted between other crops, or in other ways, should as 
soon as possible after they are established have the 
ground to themselves, and be well encouraged by hoeing 
and scarifying, in order to encourage a luxurient growth. 
Continue to plant all such vegetables in succession ; and 
at this season VoleuorU especially should be planted 
pretty freely. Suede turnip plants may also be trans- 
planted to advantage at this season, for producing 
spring greens, and Turnips of the small nimble garden 
kinds should bo sown in full crop in succession, for the 
next three or four weeks, to insure a good supply until 
April next. 

'its and frames should be 



assisted by a little addition to the top of the linings, 
and as the nights become chilly alter rain, a slight 
covering may be added to advantage. Liberal soakings 
of tepid liquid- manure should also be given to those 
now swelling a crop of fruit, and stopping, airing, thin- 
ning, and setting the fruit should be attended to as re- 
commended previously. 

Mushroom Beos which are. becoming rather slack in 
producing, should be liberally soaked with tepid clear 
liquid-manure, brewed from cow, sheep, or deer dung. 
J auks Barnes. 
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By tht Authorise 
remarkable circumstance, lhat in England we 
i.i' possess u few days uf hut summer weather lhat 
ot snatched from us by a ihunderstorra. Rain, 
and wind, must iVeijuwitij ensue,; we find our 
summer flowers dashed ubuut uud disfigured, and 
t green leaves lying beneath the trees, torn from the 
i all then' unladed freshness. There is a feeling of 
n observing tlic.le-nliiii-.m i:,ulh.'<1 In n sudden storm 
ie have just experienced — the gardens look so wet 
where but a few hours before the shrubs and doners 
so neat and gay. Now the seringa blossoms are 
on the ground, the bloom on the dark poushed 
liiiuvl looks dingy and drooping, and the roses are 
i and discomfited that half their beauty for a time 
way. How loudly are tie reminded by these sights 
of the uncertainty, the frailty, and the 



of « 2f t Flowers." 

perishable nature of all we possess, of the earthly happiness 
we enjoy, nav, of our own life also, for "the wind passeth 
nvpr it, ami it is gone ; and the place thereof knoweth it no 

The grandeur and sublimity of a slowly advancing storm 
is very striking ; there is a majesty in its approach that awes 
the mind, and a terrible power which we feel that no hand 
hut Dial of the Most High Coil can direct or restrain. Ae 
we watch the dark masses of cloud rolling heavily towards 
us, pile upon pili.'. wiwiimi" liiiRed with a murky red, we 
„re iMr.il.Iv reminded of the Lord's address to the restless 
inhabitants of a restless world—" Be still, and know that 1 
am God." We feel so helpless, so impotent, in the presence 
and beneath the power of a storm, that we are irresistibly 
taught the nothingness of man and his utter inability to 
deliver himself from the hand which directs it. Human know- 
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ledge — human skill — human strength avail nothing when 
"the air thunders" and the " arrows" of God go abroad. 
Wlio can torn aside the bolt that darts from the electric 
cloud when the Lord's hand lintb winged it? 

A few nights ago, after several days of unusual heat, a 
storm swept with fearful wings over some parts of the 
Country ; upon the immediate spot where I am now passing 
a short time it foil, — by the mercy of God very slightly ! yet 
within u fmv short miles on every side it was an alarming 
visitation; dark lurid cloud-; gathered during the day and 
hung heavily tu-ound the hills, and a peculiar atmospheric 
weight and solemn silence in the ttir warned us that a storm 

The cooling, delicious rain, for which nature seemed 
thirsty, fell during the night., and tin?, rltitoder wan distant ; 
still, llii'- sheets of blue lijihlmug hashed vividly, and illu- 
mined, with awful brightness, every comer of the room. A 
midnight storm is peculiarly solemn, and merits more, rloscly 
to address our hearts; (he deep darkness -broken by the 
sudden flash which lights up every hill, and tree, and shrub — 
every room, and every object in them— warns us that the 
secrets nl' all hearts, hidden from every liuman eye, shall 
soon be made known to all the world, displayed by a light 
more terrible still than that of a passing storm. The 
thunder too, in the stillness of night, utters its voice with 
increased sublimity, because the earth is silent; it seems as 
if nothing interpiisi.nl between us mid " lite glorious lind 
who maketh the thunder," and whose voice sounds so im- 
pressively in every peal, as if we were then, more than ever, 
standing in trembling helplessness before the throne of liod. 
Yet let us ever remember " the messenger of the covenant," 
tin? " daysman betwixt us," who layeth " his hand upon us 
both;" and let us, amid storm and tempest, trust simply 
and fearlessly on Hiin. 

I hope that a very remarkable instance of the Lord'" lend 
and compassionate warning to the children of men which 
Wok place during the late storm will attract the attention of 
ray cottage readers in particular, and be a means of con- 
veying deep spiritual instruction to their hearts ; I copy, 
verbatim, the letter of a lady residing near the spot, lor I 
caunot in my own words convey her ideas so well ; — 

" The refreshing rain you speak of whs most woful in it- 
accompaniments here. Wednesday was n most ovei-poiver- 

, ing day of heat, and about six ill the evening there were 
great indications of an approaching storm : vivid Hashes of 
lightning, succeeded by heavy rolling thunder, warned us of 
coming eiil. Tins continued, with occasional heavy rain, 
until about la o'clock at night, when the tempest became 
fearful, with both forked mid" sheel lightning, and thimiler 

I that mailo the houses crack and the hearts of the timid 
quail, and even the strong and bold felt that the Lord ii 

I Lord of all. About one o'clock there was one flash— such a 
flash!— and at the same moment a thunderbolt fell—not 

I into water! not into eai'tli : but through the roof of a large 

I cottage, where one of the most, drunken mid dissipated 
families wo have reside! The house was shaiiorod nil 
through, and monetise beams •■hivered to atoms, yet has the 
Lord sjHiml llm iiiluibitaiils .' Surely this wonderful preser- 
vation is fur some wise cause, and if it does not awaaen the 
hearts of those persons I hope at least in- may idl ' con- 
sider,' and fueling truly that • the I-ord He is the Uotl,' we 
may watch and examine ourselves carefully, lest He come 
and summon us at an hour when wc are unprepared." 

This short extract needs no comment, yet 1 cannot help 
venuutiiiiL' my humbler readers that their lowly state cannot 
hide them trout the piercim; eye of God, and that His law, 
first delivered from llotiot Sinai moid thundering* and 
lightnings, is still binding upon an nil, and if broken will as 
surely bring down judgments upon our heads. Let every 
storm, then, that bursts over us lead our minds uivay to 
spiritual things, and teach us to cherish less fondly the 
things " that arc ready to die." Wo mount over one of our 
beautiful trees scathed by the storm; we stand confounded 
amid the ruins of our house, built by the hand of man, and 
we gladly turn to those who will help and comfort us; but 
we madly disregard the ruin that sin lias caused, and we 
trim as madly from Him who would deliver us from it. 
Wti might have been struck down like a cedar, and shivered 
to atoms like the poor man's home, yet are we spared to 



PRESERVING. 

The fruit season having commenced, I think a fen- k 
marks on preserving may not be unacceptable to someo 
my readers. Jellies and presenes are easily made, tlinujli 
they sound rather formidable to tho inexperienced Irons*. 
keeper; nod every cottager who owns a currant or raspberry i 
bush should abstain from eating them raw in order to keep I 
them for winter use ; in illness a little jam or jelly is raw | 
refreshing, besides, fruit eaten raw is soon none, ainl ;li-s 
no good, v.bereas if boiled and converted into .jam it ipt- 
ranch further, and often "comes in " handy when butter is 
scarce. 

(ii-ent cli-auliness should be observed with every article thill 
is used for the preserves. The saucepan, or the preMrring 
pan, should be brightly clean ; the pots in which it is to It 
kept well dried. Attention also should be paid to the fj>«; 
ilmiii ; a piece of writ ing- paper, dipped in brandy, cut thr | 
sine of the pot, and laid on the jam is the best phui to I 
prevent mould from appearing; a double piece of paptr 
should then be tied over it all, and there is then very little 
chance of its not beeping well. Black eurraut jelly is the 
most useful preserve that can be made ; in the winter, wlieo 
coughs and colds ore prevalent, it will be found of great 

The art of making good preserves is to boil the /mil ircll 
lirthn- tin- major is aildcii, in order to allow the watery pani- 
cles to evaporate. The fruit for preserving shotdd arrays 
be picked iu dry weather, or else it will soon require boiling 
up again. 

I will begin my receipts with the one most stilted to Ik 
humble home, which is 

Ci'Bk.ivr J [-r.i.v. — l'ick the currants when quite ripe, put 
tlieiu into a jar with the stalks (as it will waste time picking 
them off), tie it down and put it into a saucepan of boiling 
water, let it remain over the fire for three-quarters of an 
hour, bruise the currants and strain the juice througli » 
sieve, pour it into a preserving pan or saucepan, and when 
it bus boiled add one pound of sugar to every pint of jm«. 
Boil it together lor ten minutes, and pom- it whilst hotinw 
the pots in which it is to be kept. A pint of juice will make 
a very good store for winter coughs, and us a pound of 
sugar does not cost above sixpence, 1 strongly recommend 
any one who possesses a currant-tree to avail themselves of 
the opportunity of having so nice a malieiue at so small a 
cost. A teaspoonful of ibis jelly mixed with a little water i-> 1 
a most refreshing draught in a fever. The ciuraitts from 1 
which the juice bus been extracted should not be thrown 1 
awav, for if mixed with a little treacle they make a verv nice \ 
pudding. 

lioosiuiKimv Jul is another useful and cheap preserve; 
cheap because coarse sii^'ur may be used, or even treacle, 
though of course it is not so palatable, nor will it keep so 
long a-: when made with white sugar. The red [•oosebcrrie* 
are the best, but they must be picked when quite ripe and 
dry; when you have taken on' the tops anil stalks weigh 



quickly, and wlu.ii soft inaslt them with a fork, and addto 
each poun il of fruit three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Boil 
together )i>r three-purls of un hoiu-, pour it whilst hot into 
jars, but do not tie it down till it is quite cold. Kxamine 
the jam u few day- after it i-. made, and if the fruit appears 
separated from the syrup boil it again. 

Bi.ieKiiKimY J jii is an economical and wholesome pre- 
serve, but it must be boiled for half an hour before the sugar 
is added, and then to every pound of fruit put half a pound 

U i-ei:L.i:iiv Jam in very much improved by having a Utile 
red currant juice mixed with it, in the proportion of half a 
pint to n pound of fruit. This fruit also requires to be boiled 
for half an hour before the sugar is added. Raspberries 
should bo used as soon as possible after they are picked, or 
olso their flavour is very quickly gone. 

ItAsiiiiumv Yinkoau is easily made, and ia found wry. 
refreshing in case of illness. To make two quarto of the 
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rinegar pick a quart of ripo raspberries, cover them with 
nest vinegar, will let them stand 2-1 hours; strain it through 
i piece of flannel, make a thick syrup with one pound of 
sugar, mix it with the juice and boil them together for ten 
minutes ; strain it again rind bottle it. If this vinrjiir is 
kept in a cool place it will keep good for some years. Only 
those who have watched by sick beds can know the pleasure 
with which a cooling drink is received, and surely when it 
ran be procured witli ho little trouble and such little expense 
it should not be withheld; and although, through (tod's 
mercy, sickness may havo been a stranger in your dwelling, 
yet come it will, and as we know not what a day will bring 
forth, it is our interest, our duty, to prepare not only for our 
bodily wants but for our spiritual. " Watch, for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour of your Lord's coining.'"— A 



ALLOTMENT FAltMING FOR AUGUST. 

rV;-.vri!Ks. — It is a painful duty to announco the re-ap- 
vnran™ of tbe potato liiii-asr ; not the mere root-rot which 
lay be found at times very early in the summer, without 
setting any very serious apprehensions, but disease at- 
.■nded by the real Botrytis iufi-stans — the name of a para, 
itic fungus, but too familiar to our readers. Such appearing 
1 Cheshire, lit ;hr period at which rhese remarks are penned 
Inly 14th), so sufficiently alarming as to induce all parties 
j make an endeavour, before the Benson is too far spent, to 
rod nee as great an amount of vegetable food as possible, 
hich may, should a great emergency occur, act in some 
egree as a substitute, or at least aid, to an economical 
nusnmption of the potato. We do not wish hereby to 
iUisi! oimccessnrv alarm . fur, judging from past symptoms. 
■. may fairly be inferred that the disease is ! as was by most 
ell -in formed persons anticipated) steadily on the wane; for 
here can he no question hut a progressive advance ha: 
leen made both in the productive and the keeping qualities 
if the potato during the Inst two years. A wise general will 
lot, however, go to sleep and dream of safety whilst the 
:nemy is piciptctiiug within gun shut, but betake himself 
linuediatcly to at least defensive measures. As first and 
«st ad\ico, we say nt this period, make an effort to plant 
ew more Swede turnips. No root is more useful, especially 
iter Christmas, than this. 

The allotment should be carefully looked over forthwith, 
i order not only to search for blanks, but to see if any 
nip exists which is not flourishing, and which miiilit be 
tinoved and turned to account at the present moment. 
Uch might be the case with lute ;«■«.>■ which ha\e become 
inch mildewed, bmail beans much infested witli the 
iijiiuiif.i which nre much clubbed. At*., .to. Now is the 
ine to act with some real decision, for most of these 
lilies may be given to the pig or cow. Earig pott 
hi, if more than the cottager can consume, should be sold 
•rlhwith, for these arc, or ought to In', too good for the 
ig ; anil, indeed, the allotment or cottage garden ought 
t this time hi teem with materials of no other use "' 
.i give to the pig, and to increase the hull, of the ms 
eap. Sometimes tlie rni'mn crop is much grubbed, and 
lie cottager is apt to stick tenaciously io them, although 
■nly a few patches of plants remain, which can he c\per!eil 
o survive the wreck ; let these, we say, be pulled up 
orthwith, and fonts introduced. The same may be said of 
ho carrnt lieds ; and, indeed, of every garden it may bo 
iflirmed, that a keen eye and a decisive mind may at n" 
linos find occasion to malic «om<; re -arrangement, of tli 
unci ; and it will be found that, with a proper amount 
■niliest noss, and a little labour, which only costs the idle 
iient holder the swent of his Hrow, enough limy he produced 
i purchase the sacrificed store, and something to hoot, 
nrt hen- we would say, let there he no unnecessary alarm 
't'nil hai iti;; too many fiiir, : il,:i, or other store roots, in ens 
IC potato disease should not spread. Iftmi many for tli 
>Vt or pig. or the cottagers family, they may always be c\ 
lunger! or sold. 

Common TruMT-s for winter, if such are needed, must b 
•■wit in the first or second week. Enough of these may h 
-■nerally grown on some border or nook; not, howeve; . 
ineath the. shade of trees, or close to a hedge. The best 



; are the Stone or the Dutch. The other and mon 
ng roots are, nevertheless, so much more profitable it 
as more convenient, that we would advise only enough 
of these for the cottager's wife, and some to produce a " 
early turnip-tops in spring. 
Cabiuues. — These are a somewhat important affair ; they 
e always useful and profitable. A rather liberal sow'"- 
ust bo made in the second week of August; and as 
ground for their reception will, in all probability, not 
ready until some of the autumn root crops are remoi . 
a bed must be got ready in a few weeks, and the seedlings 
must lie pricked out at three or four inches apart. Those 
who had sown the coleworts as recommended in June, 
should now endeavour to get a few rows out, using a littlo 
manure. We plant our onion ground with them every year; 
for we so manage our onions as to get them olf the groitud 
a fortnight or more before our neighbours. However, it is 
impossible to dictate any given plot for them— modes of 
cropping arc so various. We again suggest that all cab- 
bages in heart, and petting what is termed ripe, should «' 
once be cut anil used up: for if the; are intended for sprout. 1 
the tatter will be more valuable, and the plants Worn 
exhausted by allowing the old heads to remain until they 

Winter Greens, itr, — Here, again, is another scctio 
most useful articles, for either the house, the cow, or 
pig. Nevertheless, it is seldom the cottager can afford 
ground enough to make them a primary crop, such B 
generally introduced amongst the standing crops of the early 
summer, such as peas, beans, early potatoes, &c. A so 
limitation of ground of course renders it imperative on 
holder to resort to expedients or shifts ; for this co 
nothing need be said of an apologetic character; according 
to the old saying, " Necessity is the mother of invention," o; 
as the. Scotch have it, " Necessity gars the auld wives trot. 
Whatever lie the mode of cropping, certain it is that a 
allotment or cottage garden, well stocked with good cab- 
bage, the green kale, good bouncing savoys, and even a 
dozen or two broeolis, for spring, with a patch of forward 
turnips, lo produce early turnip tops, presents a very dif- 
ferent appearance to one which, regarding a first crop alone, 
is suffered to become a wilderness of weeds during tlio 
autumn and early spring. 

The yrccii kale is assuredly the first on the list as to 
general utility ; next we may place the savoi/, which is a 
most excellent companion for a small pieco of the cottager s 
pickled pork, or what folks within a hundred miles of the 
Mersey call " green bacon ; " to these may be edded a few of 
the Hnuscts sprout*, on account of their extreme hardihood, 
as also their eligibility for standing thick on the ground ; 
they moreover furnish a useful early food for eow or pig in 
March, when they are " running to seed." Of the brwnli 
tribes we say little, they are of course n hlMiry ; still, where 
allotments are near railways, or close to thriving towns, we 
would have the allotment holder burst somo of the ordinary 
trammels of culture, and study in some degree the mark 
near him ; where such is the case the cultivation of cderi 
sometimes a profitable affair: we are, however, diverging 
from the strict line of allotment matters, and must return to 

M a NuoT.n.— Little need be added here about this valuable 
root; where grown as a secondary crop between potatoes, 
fie, care must be taken at this period that the primary crops 
do not overshadow them ; weeds must be kept under, and a 
little soil drawn to their stems we have ever found of milch 

Letti.'ck, St'Inaui, iti-. — We do not name these as allot- 
ment crops in general, but point to them merely as being 
useful adjunct-,, arid, perhaps we inuy udd, luxuries when 
attainable. Those who desire to have these things in a pro- 
rit.iblo wav during the autumn, should sow a pinch of the 
Dnmu Cos Lvttm;: ami the lYirkhj Spinach in the very 
earliest part of August, indeed, for tin' Northern Counties 
such should he done at least a fortnight earlier to bo profit- 
able. 

Ciimi'-: ■-. — Hy this time at least the main winter crops of 
the Long Surrey and Altringham carrots will require a final 
thinning. As a general rule the majority of carrot crops in 
Held culture will have received their final thinning long ago ; 
such, however, is the horror of the carrot grab aniono 
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cottagers, anil those of the allotment class, that we fre- 
quently see litis crop placed under circumstances of bail 
culture — us to a timely thinning — through a dread of this 
so frequent visitation. In tho end of July, or at latest tli« 
first week of August, we say, hit a final thinning bo made. 
The tliinniugs by this time will bo largo enough for tooting, 
and the tups are excellent for either cow or nig. This larger 
carrots may be thinned, if in beds, to four or five inches 
apart, but the Horn carrot not Id half the distance. 

Weeuino. — All crops should have one mote thorough 
cleaning in the beginning of August ; Ibis will keep them 
clean for the remainder of tin: griming season. The hoe 
should be deeply plied between drills of all kinds, and if any 
crops have become very foul widi weeds, and the weather in 
anyways showery, it is by far the best policy In dig between 
the drills. 

Hay Uhass. — Those who have land enough for a cow, will 
of course have their hay cleared off the ground ; and now is a 
good lime to apply either liquid -rutumiv or guano, the latter 
should by all moans be applied in n showery time, for to 
apply it in dry weather is to lose, one half its qualities. If 
there is only one plot of pasturage, the cow may be kept tied 
up most of the time ; but many cottagers have a chance of 
turning out hi grassy lanes, or un commons. Of course the 
waste thinnings of tin; allotment or gulden will go far to- 
wards keeping the cow at this period; but if she is in full 
milk we would edvise giving a litlL: linseed, morning null 
night, until some good utter -math is to be had. Those who 
have any corn crops, such as barley or oafs, should break up 
their stubble betimes in the autumn, ami endeavour to get 
in some rye and iirhltrx for early cutting. This is of immense 
service in April, and the early part of Slay, after which such 
ground will be well adapted for either mangold or Swedes. 

Let us again advise the cow. keeper to make a point of 
runniug over all his ground once a week, in order to collect 
all relu-e for the eow or pig. Lei crops be ever so well " set 
out " early in tho season, there will always bu sumelhiug 
which u diligent cottager can collect. 

Mangold will occasionally run to seed, anil so will cabbage, 
and as the root crops advance it will bo found that some 
plants take the lend, ami are crowded by inferior ones, which 
may bo drawn away when about half-grown. The outer 
leaves ton of all the green and cabbage crops will be fre- 
quently coining tu hand. 

Ham 'lis IIkai'. — .Nov. is Hit principle |n-i i i >it for tin: col- 
tager to keep a sharp look out for all coarsi, weeds and gross 
he.rl.ue;e thai he can justly lay hands <>n. Wo have seen 
cotiiei s children, stout bins, attending the. cow when turned 
out in lanes (where a danger of trespass existedi, who were 
sauntering about tho whole day in idleness, when they 
might have been trimming with a short sickle all the rank 
herbage with which such lanes commonly abound. A boy 
thus situated would, by a little industry, collect throe or four 
large barrnwsfnl in the course of the day ; and ihis, thrown 
into the outlet of the pig sly e, day by day, would form a most 
important item in the augmentation of the manure heap. 
Let us advise cottagers who have not alreaily done so, to 
cover their previous made manure with soil rather thickly. 
The loss by fermentation and drying during the hot mouths 
of summer is more considerable than people imagine. We 
have little doubt that nearly id per cent, is frequently lost 
by evaporation, rains, .tc, during July and August- The 
heap should be first thrown in a sharp ridge, and the soil 
beat firm, to throw off the rain. 



THE rOri.TKY -KKETEIfS CALENDAR.— Ari.osT. 
fly Mnrliu Doglr, A«lh..r of ■■ Hint! I« Nmall Former*, ii:" 

Oni; of tho correspondents of this periodical who has not 
been us successful as he hoped to have been in rearing pea 
fowl, has requested lo have mi: no iiiliniimti.iiL respeeilii;; ilic 
tnami-eiucut of I hem : 1 1 1 i —. will account I'm- L 1 1 ■_■ introduction 
i.f a brunch of poultry -keeping on tin: present occasion that 
does not apply to the circumstances of the mere cottager, 
who would he a nuisance to Ids neighbours if he presumed 
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No person without a. sufficient 



range of lawn, and a garden distant from the poultry-van! 
and secured from their depredations, should think of keeping 
pea-fowl. A high wall is no defence against birds one ol 
whose habits it is to fly up to the highest trees for roostiiij; 
in, and over walls and houses in search of favourite food, or 
in mere indulgence of a wild and roving disposition, wtnti 
no length of forced and unnatural domestication has sub 

It is not surprising that a pea-hen does not rear a large 
progeny ; first, she has to contend against the desire whicli 
liar male has to destroy her eggs, she in therefore led by her 
instinct to lay in out of the way places where they may be 
Inst altogether, or to hatch in some insecure though treat 
place, and generally un the ground among rank grass or 
hedge weeds. Having no very strong desire tu sit, *bi' i- 
easily tempted lo forsake her nest if disturbed. Her bsbil 
is to lay t but not holere the third summer) from iiiiir in- liv 
lo seven eggs, anil if she is prevented from sitting on them 
to lay a second linn- niter seme iuiorvnl. Her proper penml 
i>f in. ■libation i>; from v!T to Jll days, which is also the perinl 
of a turkey's incubation. Now, the turkey being a niurt 
staid slid lender nurse, the best way is to give the pea-foals 
eggs to her both for hatching and rearing. But if the pea 
hen already have them born, it will be better to coop her tor 
a fortnight or more, especially if she lie a young and inei 
pericuceil mother; for young peahens are apt, with their 
first brood, to bo over -excited, and to crush in the nesl. or 
trample to death afterwards, or drag about heedlessly, UK-ir 
first born lirooil ; and the more they are interfered witli 
under siii-li circumstances, the more awkward and injurious 
docs their over-zeal and anxiety liecome. As medical men 
might possibly express such restlessness of disposition, the; 
are apt to labour under a sort of puerperal fever, which it i» 
difficult to cool down, and 'luring the course of which the 
unfortunate chicks are in hourly danger of untimely death 
in various forms. Tin; egg of the peafowl is someabal 
binpT ill an that of the turkey, but of a convenient size tor 
the incubation of tho latter bird. 

Tun IIkahimi) in I'ka-Fowi. — The best way of rearius 
pea-chicks is to fellow the instructions which Mr. Dixon hto 
given for rciuing little turkeys. (Jive them nothing at Brat; 
let them be in the nest under the shelter of their mothers 
wings at least eight or ten hours ; if hatched in the after- 
noon, until the next morning. Then placo her on the grass , 
hi the sun under a roomy coop. The food should be eronihj | 
of bread, with curd, i hopped egg, boiled rieo, or barley-meal, , 
and soon afterward- chopped unions, leeks, lettuces, etc.; in . 
short, exactly as for turkey chicks. There ahould also be I 
the same care to guard them from ton much sunshine, ami 1 
showers, and dangers- of all kinds ; and in duo time a free 
range over a lawn or field should be permitted ; the 6earcb j 
fur grubs, insects, seeds, ,tc, is an agrceablo occupation j 
loth In the foster mother ami the little ones, mid conducive ; 
to their healthy growth. And if the stomach of the turkey I 
chick, which is to grow so considerably in a few months, i 
require abundant and yhfitcal tilling, that of the pea-fowl I 
inquires ut least equal supplies of nourishing food. The I 
poult is tit for table at nine months old, and may be fattened 
like turkeys, ami with any turkeys with which they have been j 
famihar. They should not be confined alone for fatting, | 
else they will pine away. Via may add Mr. Dixon's reeeuit 
for cooking peafowls, which if not too old are of a d 
phcLsam tla\ our; -■'They should be larded over the 
covered with paper, roasted at u gentle fire, and served witb | 
bread sauce and brown gravy, exactly like partridge* o 
pheasants/' 

TniKBVS ; llATcinir,, — The maternal sensibilities of the I 
turkey are not acute. She never grieves for the Ions of her I 
brood, even if robbed of it al. a very early stage, al- 
lien or almost any other bird would, but begins to lay ag 
alter the -diorUM possible grief and a short interval of n 
She is undoubtedly a stupid bird in many respects, «_. 
seems to make no distinctions of regard for the chinks of 
any miscellaneous brood that she may have hatched — com' 
inon chickens mingled with turkey chicks and dt 
though of dilfereut sorts and sizes, rind equal favo 

sight. Two turkey hens have this season produced, i 

neighbour's poultry establishment, not medley broods, bat 
two broods of turkey chicks. One of the mothers had flftaa** 
Utile ones and the other six born at the same time. TkoJ" 
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rere duly cooped, and in a few days the lesser brood went 
iver to the larger through some mysterious influences; the 
(ereaved mother did not take the matter to heart, and when 
■berated from her maternal cares seemed quite happy. The 
rther hen took care of the united families with perfect good 
lumour. It is curious that turkey chicks should thus trans- 
fer their affections from one mother to another, and that 
:urkey hens should seem to have no objection to admitting 
roder their wings the broods of other hens. Perhaps in 
this instance there was something harsh or forbidding in 
the treatment of the deserted mother, or repulsive in her 
voice, whereas the other hen might have possessed the con- 
trary qualities— or it might have been a natural tendency of 
the lesser number to combine with the greater. 

Fowia: Hatching. — The habits, the waywardness, and 
caprices of fowls, are curious subjects of observation, and 
even after murh attention are sometimes mysterious and 
inexplicable. We have had two recent eases of perplexity. 
A young Dorking hen, manifesting a strong desire to sit, 
■as entrusted by us with eleven eggs, which were placed in a 
nest in u retired corner of an unused brewhouse. She sat 
rary steadily, sometimes without leaving the nest for four 
mccessive days. Two of the eggs were accidentally broken 
it an early period : (here remained nine to be accounted for. 
Four or live days before the full time of incubation, the nest 
"as examined, and seven eggs only were in it; the hen re- 
nained on the nest immovably until the full time for the 
ippearance of the brood had arrived, when lot four eggs 
nore had entirely disappeared. There remained one broken 
hell, from which a chick had issued, anil two addled eggs ! 
■iow, besides the obvious illustration of the proverb, "do 
tot reckon your chickens before they are hatched," there 
■emains an unexplained mystery, what became of the six 
?ggs of which no trace remained ? Did the hen eat them to 
he very last atom, or did a rat or rats remove them from 
roder her ? The hen remained on two or threu occasions 
u many days without quitting the nest fir the corn and 
water which was on the Moor beneath, that it is not impro- 
bable she hail found sustenance from the indulgence of an 
unnatural appetite ; yet would she not have left some little 
evidence of her crime in a fragment of shell, u bit of yolk, or 
a feather or membrane of the destroyed chick ? Besides, 
though hens may have been known In oateggs over and above 
the number which they could properly cover and warm, have 
they been known to eat those which were not in excess, and 
on which they had been patiently sitting? Rats are sup- 
posed to have the power of carrying off eggs unbroken with 
their mouth and paw or paws ; and hens, which woidd resist 
their attacks on firing chicks, might not venture to contend 
'itli them when stealing their eggs. We have never seen a 
■at where the hen sat. tint on the other hand, what then 
•ecanie of the eggs, which were of no value to any human 
obber ? 
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THE BEE-KEEPER' 
By J. H. Pagnr, Esq., 



Tnosi; persons who, in this unpropilious season for bees, 
tave been so fortunate as to get their glasses tilled with 
toney will now he preparing to take them off; hut I would 
•^■ontmend every one t'> do it with great caution ; and not 
>nly first to weigh tho matter well in their own minds, but 
ilso to weigh their Inn,, and if it can be satisfactorily proved 

hat they will contain twenty pounds of homy nich when the 
{lasses are removed, all well , hut. if mil, lei the glass or box 
"emain upon the stock hive until the hies have emptied it of 

ts honey, — a-, soon us that is sscerlaiued let it be removed. 

Some persons having found much difficulty in expelling 

die bees from a glass or box after having removed it from 

h'l ^tctl.-lnv, , mid others who have complained oftlio time 
fecupied in effecting this object, may adopt the following 

ery ingenious and useful apparatus invented by Mr. An- 
fam, a clergyman of Devonshire, and which has been kindly 
andrd to me with his permission to make it public. It 
; a contrivance for emptying a hive of its occupants ; it 
**y also be applied to a bell-glass or box, either at top or 
ttached to a board on which the removed glass is placed ; 
ti calls it his 



Btt Trttf ; and it is, he says, " an invention for taking the 
honey from every description of double hive, which is not 
only simple, but very efficacious, and entertaining to watch. 
I should premise, that every extra box or hive must be fur- 
nished with a second aperture, atwr to be opened except | 
when the- honey is to lie taken. 1'roride a block of wood , 
one inch longer, and half an inch deeper than the aperture, 
and three or four inches wide; cut the front to an angle of | 
■l.j degrees, or less, then cut out of the under part a groove 
the exact size of the aperture, thus leaving a thickness of . 
half an inch of wood at the sides and top. Get a piece of 
talc or very thin horn (glass is loo heavy), cement or gum it 
to a piece of ribbon, which latter fasten to what remains of 
tho sloping front above ; divide the talo into portions about ! 
a quarter of an inch wide; a tin bottom should be affixed to ; 
the whole, to which the talc must reach, and on which it 

When you wish to empty a hive place this before the ' 
opening before-mentioned, and cut off tho communication i 
between the hives ; the bees seeing the light will one by one 
push up the small pieces of talc and escape; the talc falls ; 
back in its pla«e, thus there is no re-entering, and your hive 
becomes rapidly emptied. There is here no previous re I 
moving of the hive or box, no danger of a sting, and no/car i 
of robbtrs ; even if the queen be there, she, finding herself j 
deserted by her subjects, will soon depart, and re-enter " 
stock-hive by the accustomed entrance; it acta upon 
same principle as the old wire rat trap. Two loops of lin,< 
holes through, are added to fasten or suspend it, when there 
is no alighting hoard. It may be placed on the top of a box, 
but must then bait a hole in the bottom, and a slip of tin 
by way of a back; the tin bottom may project a htih beyond 
the lower edge of the talc in front, and indeed it is better 

This useful contrivance I feel assured will be adopted by 
many persons, for it will entirely prevent the tedioiisiies^ of 
watching a glass of honey until the bees have left it, which 
without this protection is at all times necessary, and more 
especially so when taken late in the season und robber* arc 
on eveiy side. I have more than once seen a good glass of 
honey emptied of every drop by them when carelessly left 
by its owner for a few hours ; now, with this trap attached, it 
may be left even for days with perfect safely. 

1 have just heen seeing what to mc was a very pleasing 
sight, and would in a measure, I am sure, lie so to every one, 
it was the apiary of a cottager, consisting of upwards of fiit$ 
hives, all well managed upon the depriving system, for he 
has not destroyed any bees for many years. 1 saw- some 
beautiful specimens of honey in boxes holding about six 
pounds each, that were taken off about the middle of June ; 
some of litem were curiously line. The neatness and the air ol 
comfort pervading his cottage wits quite as gratifying to mc 
as the sight of his well managed and extensive apiary-. His 
bees, without any doubt, were the means of affording him 
many comforts, but there was also another source from which 
they flowed, for upon the table I espied the family Bible, 
which appeared to be but just closed after Ihc morning's 
gathering around the family altar — for my visit was early. 
1 came home much delighted, and, 1 trust, profited by my 
call ; and with tho determination of going on to say, as I 
have already done, in the words of the good old bishop — 
Kerp beet ! keep beet ! 

1 must still go on to say, that the season here has been a 
very unpropitiiuis one for bees: the sudden chaiiyes from 
heat to cold have been very unusual. On the -find of .lime 
tho heat was so intense lion, the bees almost forsook their 
hives for clustering on the otttsides ; and on tin.- -'•'•th it 
became so cold that a frost at night was anticipated. But the 
season for honey gathering has not been so bad everywhere 
f mi happy to find, for whiist writing this paper a letter . 
reaches me from a kindly disposed brother apiarian in Wilt- 
shire, whose name I have never before seen ; but who, on 
reading my " gloomy prospects " in the apiarian's calendar 
for last month, very kiniUy gives me a most cheering account \ 
of his own apiary, as well as of those of some of his pa- j 
rishioners, "to cheer roe,'' he says, "in my gloom." His j 
account is so very different from what I have received from 
many other districts, that for the encouragement of other 
desponding ones I will relate it 

He says, "I was in hopes that all bee-masters were re- 
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1 juicing, with myself snd my parishioners, at the strength 

[ mid activity of their hives; ami rtmt their prospects, fur from 
being gloomy, were of the most cheering and encouraging 

' nature. The earliest swarm with us was on May Jlltli, but 
the weather being cold there were only two or three swarms 
before the astli ; from that day up to the past week (the la-it 
in. I line] swarms have been numerous nnd of unusual size : 
so large, indeed, that my nwn seemed to completely fill up 
the hive* in which they were put. The weather ha* been so 

: beautiful throughout the month of June, and the harvest of 
honey-dews so abundant, that these hives have been filled 
very rapidly, and I have been compelled to give additional 

" My first swarm was on .Tune the 1st, and was hived into 
your Improved Cottage-hive (Payne's)! on the llth tlie 
bees begun t" cluster in tin? bole, which 1 attributed at rir>t 
to the heat of the hives, but its weight led me to another 
conclusion. I waited, however, until the 1 nth, when I re- 
moved the cover mid replace. 1 it hv a small hive, which on 
; the S-lth was filled with honey, ©u June the "-hid I hived a 
swarm into a box of a Xutt's hive, and on the 111th opened 
the conitnunicalion "ill. a *ide-b<>,\, which by the aiith con- 
tained six combs of a fair si/c tilled with honey, all tlie 
honey-combs of the first box being sealed up. I can speak 
encouragingly of my other swarms and casts." 

The tiKi rii'x; inu-t productive apiaries that I have heanl 
nf are both iUr.-i-t.ly njiiui the sea, — the one at Deal, ami [he 
other nt Wicklow, in Ireland; indeed, throughout Ireland 
bees this year have done tolerably well. 



110VAL I10TASTC SOCIETY'S SHuW. 

UEliENT'S l'AKK, Jfi.v 3. 

{Coitiimted from p. <U.) 

HERti were two collections exhibited of such equal ill' 
ihat the judges awarded fir-? prizes to both, (hie came ft 
the gardens of S. lliii-kev, Ksq. (Mr. Mylam, gardener]. '1 
other tVn'ii the garden of W. Qui Iter, K»|.. of Norwood {'. 
Smith, gardener,,. ]!o;li enHoe'.iiuis were title specimens 
good Heath culture. We shall only notice those not i 
viniisly eihibileii tiiis yem-. 

In Mr. Mylam's collection, there were 
SrinoUnfai i tine heath, 3 ft. by ! fl . /;. tricolor major ; 3 ft 
3 ft. K. rrutrirata SIMurMi : a ft. by 3 IT.. K. Vrrnanu ; !) ft. 
a) ft. K. nrimca i 3 ft. by 3 ft- B. oijftrfa ; SI) ft. bv a ft. K. rth 
' •n.ijar; Hi. bjSft. 



, Diomete, Laig of II 



d flowers eiliibileiL 






•rtrk, H'.lm.r', Seedling, Pake of Cumiertu 
ore, Sir II. Peel, irnd Wt of WrltingUm. 
: to Mr. Newliall, of Woolwich, for 
(, Sfiuirc Trart, Ducheu of Sutherland, HI. 
i, Vrnidrot, Ouimwm Prima, Ju6u, iln. Morn 



PICOTEE9. 

1st Peize to Mr. Turner, of Slough, for a beautifid stand 
consisting of 
Dodmelfa Mary (■ perfect lama), Constance. Seedlini, Kan. 

Hrroiiv, Sylph, Jam,, AV Plus Uttm, Ge> 
Arthur (a new and perfect flower}, and D* 

isv 1'RiZK to Mr. Newliall, for 






to Mr. Bragg, for 
Back, Whipper-in, 
„,rd Voleulia, Celt!, 



u. Due. 



c GlntH), LsU A 



YVKBS. 



COLLECTIONS OF VERBENAS.— CUT P 
Mr. (icorge Smith, of Hornsey, exhibited a collection of 
twenty -four varieties. We give their names because tliey 
were all good sorts and worth having. 

Laura, Heroine, Dndemona, Madame Bueniaa, Magnificent, Vuuf, 
Sup, rt, Mn. Mill/, DeMamei, Hint*, St. Margaret, Unique, Trial", 
Sliaterpim, llcentt), Optimm, Painted Lads, Reine Horteme, Sttf. 
ScttWat, Sciim, I'm/tin. flem, ind Pauline. A pri« n «n«*d " 



c awarded that were not in the 

Mr. Wigou, of Clare Mouse, fw 

skflowrt. These wt 






Under this head prizes w 
chedtde. A prize was given 
i neat collection of rare mt ... . . 

idinired, both for their beanly, roriety, and the ueol manner 
ii which they "ere mounted. A prize was awarded to JCr-_ 
.Villiams, for a neatly grown collection of Lfce.po £v m** 
o Mr. I'uryer, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., for six well" 
;rown handsome ' 'vrksrutub.i , to Mr. Hunter, Islington, fo* 
broe btiudsoiiie Curmnbrrs ; to Mr. Turner, for anno wed'"" S 
"ink, of good properties, named Sappho, and for a seeot»,* 
.eedling ['ink not ipiite ai> good, hut which will improve, it *■* 
lamed Ifiiiiltmiii. 

FRUIT TENT. 

Tiiis was the grand attraction of the day. It was CO* 1 

.taiitly and densely crowded, from three o'clock till half.pa^ 

lis, and that not by standing -still spectators, hut by a corf 2 

tiiiiious eidumii of moving visitors during tho whole time; aC* 

I the sight was well worth tho struggle. The fruit filled , 

I bench at least I feet wide, and nearly 100 foet long. 1** 

: cannot pretend to give a minute detail of the various finds — 

' fruit brought together that day front all ports of the kingdoc^ 

Our notices must bo brief. 

MISCEUAhKOtS COLLECTION Of HllTIT. 

I 1st Pawn to Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Snthe^ 
! land, Trenlham. This collection consisted of a h 
I Providence I'ine Apple; a dish of fine Nobitae I 
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t/uj Truhe Clitrries ; a dish of Marieilkixc Figi ; 
.h of good Grapes. 

itzk to Sir, Bray, gardener to E. Lensada . F.Bq. 
iiikb to Sir. li. McEwen, gardener Kt his (ifaet» the 
Norfolk. 

MlOVIDRNrE P1XF.S. — SINOI.E SPECIIB^. 

rike to Mr. Fleming. Weight 5 B«x M or.. Tli 
11-grown hantLsonie-shaped fruit. 

(uze to Mr. Jackson, gordenor to. H. Beaufoy, 

nir-i.Ev qit.f.s, 
uxf. to Mrs. Bailey, 2(1, Belgrave-squnre. 

fm* jra/i« were nearly nil in good pe Irfection, being 
1 bunches, large well -.nelie J Uwii's, mid of u good 
(I7(i/c yrtfjic" were tint so plentiful, nrwl some hardly 
litre were exhibited at. least, fifty dish<:s of nil sorts, 
lections of 12 His. each were shown. 1st Prize for 
n was awarded to Sir. Henderson, ganlenerto Sir (i. 
nt, Hart., of Coleorton Hall. 1st I'iussk (equall to 
tables, gardener to (i. Solomon, Esq., Peckhani 
hey were Black Hninburghs, and were really liand- 
;ll-ripencd, and well-coloured fruit. 



eii/f. to Sir. Bennett, gardener to -T. Smith, T.u 
. Thekindswere Black Hamburgh, Black Trine 

al White Muscadine. 



nw.r. to Mr. Holmes, gardener to E. Garrod. Esq., 
ay Healh. These were most excellent frith, the 
were finely swelled, of a jet black colour, (u id the 
were handsomely formed. 

niZE to Mr. Macintosh, gardener, Burghlev- House. 

MZE to Mr. Moffat, gardener to the Puke, of New 



i Sir. Northeot, garden 



eollent, and reflected great credit to tha grower 

mxK for four dishes to Mr. Tunilmll. 

uze fur two dishes was awarded to Sir. Macintosh. 



libited in great quantities, and in high perfection, 

size and colour. 

lii/E (equal) to Sir. Lydiard, market gardener, Both, 

Kimberley, of Coventry. 

ex: was awarded to Mr. Ivison. for an interesting 
li of Exotic fruit, consisting of Vanilla plauifotla, 
i/.uyn (thel'apiiw), J/yriifirn jhh<cAo(h (the N'utmeg), 
h ij «i u* tiuctori n*. and Phi/sali* periteianus (the Peru 
A prize was also awarded to Mr. Bray, gardener 
I tioldsmid. lor a large May of <itront, orange*, and 

is a very brief account of this grand exhibition of 
'. magnitude of which may be inferred from (lie fact, 
judges were not aide to finish their laborious task 

the department-; (much against our inclination) our 
d space has obliged us to omit the names of many 
;ers, and an enumeration of their plants, flowers, and 
We regret this not only because it is information 
> country exhibitors, but because in gardening, as in 

arts, it is ever beneficial to inform even the humblest 
nerof what is doing in the very highest departments. 



THE DOMESTIC PIGEOS. 

( Continual from page Hi,) 
If Buffon hail said that our dove house pigeons, our mix- 
ture*, and even some races of our dove-cot pigeons, descended 
originally from the. wood-pigeon, he woidd not have found 
any one to contradict him. In short, the wood-pigeon oulv 
differs from the first in its colour, which is a little more 
brown. It is a migratory bird, whose migrations are periodi- 
ca] ; which is a sufficient proof that it is not a domestic 
pigeon rendered free. Its habits are quite different; it 
dwells in (he most silent woods, roosts habitually, and builds 
its nest in hollow trees, which would appear to separate i; 
altogether from our domestic pigeon ; but, as soon as this 
last abandons the dove-house to go and live in old towers 
and thp holes of rocks, we quickly perceive in its maimers 
and plumage the first step taken towards iLs regenera- 
tion. This pigeon is first called a runaway, so long as ii 
only inhabits old buildings. Its {natality quickly becomes 
move obedient to the Ihws of nature, and will fly still farther 
from the presence of man and bondage ; it will seek in the 
solitary mountains an inaccessible hole in a rock, where il 
rnay, in peace and liberty, approach still closer the laws of 
nature ; and this is the rock-pigeon spoken of by authors. 
Being free from all fetters, and every strange impulsion, it 
will soon have regained that natural timidity which renders 
this species so fond of solitude. The facility with which 
reptiles end small voracious animals are able to surprise it 
and its young family in the rocks, will cause it uneasiness, 
and oblige it to quit the place and penetrate into the heart 
of tin. forest; it. will then most, and build in hollow trees. 
This is what the ancient authors describe by the name of 
the wild pigeon. But it has almost returned to iLs pure 
origin; and if it did not retain, dming two or three genera- 
tions, some varied iiml dillVrem. coloured feathers, it. would 
no longer carry any mark of its former bondage, and would 
be a true wood-pigeon. We see that it returns very easily to 
its pure origin, hut when rendered captive, by the hand of 
man, it degenerates with the same rapidity; its posterity will 
quickly pass through all the blending* that we have just 
described — if not in manners, at least in phunage. 

If all that we have just said did not prove, incontestably. 
that our dove-house pigeons and some mixtures ore only 
wood- pigeons more or less obonged, or, to speak in the 
language of the amateurs, more or less ameliorated by a 
long succession of ages, I would cite in support of it a fact 
which I had just seen when I began this work. A person 
inhabiting the environs of Paris possesses a dove-cot near ' 
a place where wood-pigeons abound ; one of them has 
entered into his dore-eot and coupled with a hen Mixture, 
and they have already produced several pairs of young 
pigeons, which do not differ in any respect from the 
deserters. Someone has assured me that a ringdove has 
done the same thing, but the fact appears to me very 
doubtful, because this wiid bin! ermsijintly refuses to couple , 
even with the stock dove, besides, its specific differences are 
incontestable in its si/e, form, colour, and manners. 

Some varieties, then, of the dove cot and the dovehouse 
descend from the wood pigeon. But how to explain the 
enormous difference which exists, ("or example, between the 
Turkey-cock Pigeon and the Wailed Pigeon (liagadai-j,— 
how to persuade oneself that these two birds, so unlike in 
their form, their si/e, and all their characteristics, descend 
from the same stock, the wood-pigeon, which they both 
differ from almost as much as they do from each other?— I 
this is a much more difficult question to resolve, and one 
that Buffim himself tin ; positively contradicted. After having 
advanced the opinion that we have just transcribed, il would 
appear we must fee) this difficulty still more, and retract it ; 
he says, in the History' of the Ring dove— " As tins bird is 
much larger than the wood pigeon, ami Loth are very like 
the domestic, pigeon, one migbi. believe that, (lie small races 
r dove cot- pigeons proceed from the stock-dove and the 
larger from the ring-dove, the more so as the ancients were 
in the habit of rearing ring-doves, of fattening and multi- 
plying them; it may be, then, that our large dovecot 
pigeons, and particularly the large rough footed, came ori- 
ginally from the, ring-dove; the only thing which would 
appear to contradict this idea is, that our small d <- 
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pigeons produce with the large ones, whereas it does not the Phillippino or Manilla inlands which 

appear that 111" ring-dove produces will) the stockdove, their nil like tins peacock, &-c. 

since both frcioLcul the some places without mixing toge- It may be seen iiy this connection, nod I might cirry 

ther. The turtledove, which grows familiar still more it much further, that, hj blending these species with thein 
' readily than the ringdove, and which can easily be brought and the Wood-pigeon, une might produce, in a very slmn 
; up mid fed in the house, might have un equal title to be time, nil tin- most singular races, with the exception of tht 

regarded us the stent of some of our races of domestic Jacohinc and '1'iu'liit pigeons ; hut these last even have. 

pigeons, if it was not, us well as the ring-dove, of n particular doubtless, their type also, which, perhaps, will one day lit 

spi-ciiis, anrl wliicli never mixes with the wild pigeon; but discovered. 

we may suppose thai animals which do not mix ill their I know that this will bo objected to, as I have beliwe sail 

natural stalo. because every male finds a female of his own " 

species, might mis in a state of captivity if deprived of their 
I own female aud only a strange one was ottered to them. 
I The wood-pigeou, the ringdove, and the turtle- dore never 
! mix in the woods, because there each one finds the female 
■ the most suitable to him, that is to say, one of his 
| species ; but it 

liberty and their 



tluii. tJm mongrels proceeding from two difft 

unfruitful \ bill I should reply, that nothing will oblige nrtu 

look upon the individuals I have just named as distinct >fr. 
cies. Why should we not admit primitive races in animal*, 
as we are obliged to do in man, according to the reasoning 
of enlightened anatomists 1 If there are pure races of white 
possible that, being deprived of their ami black men. producing by the mixture fruitful Creoles, I 
male, they might unite with the one do not see why the white Norwegian pigeon, tufted, and 
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presented them, and as these three species are very near roiiLih -footed, should produce barren individuals with our 
akin, tin? individual-, which would result from their mixing wood-pigeon, which has none of its characters, 
might lie found fruitful, and consequently produce lasting 
races or varieties." 

Further on, in the Natural History of the Turllo-Dove, h< 
speaks with less hesitation: — "The different varieties |ol 
turtle-doves) are easily united together; they may even bf 
paired with t lie pigeon, and made to produce mongrels 01 
mules, anil thus form new races or new individual varieties 
'I have seen, a credible witness writes me word, in Dugey 
at a Carthusian friar's, a bird bom from the mixiiii; of h 
pigeon and turtle-dove ; it was the colour of the French 



pears I.D 1)1 



turtle-do™, and retained more'of the turtledove than the g** ,lel * d ***■ *? 
pigeon j it was restless, aud disturbed the peace of the dove- "'" sl """ lnl ,0 " <-' 
cot. 1'lie father pigeon was of a very small species, perfectly 
wliito, with hlack wings.' This observation, which has not 
been followed so far ns to learn if the mongrel proceeding 
from the pigeon and turtledove was fruitful, or whether it 
was a barren mule, proves at least the very great proximity 
of these two species. It is, then, very possible, as we have 
already insinuated, that the wood-pigeon, ring-dove, and 
turtle dove, whose species appears U) maintain itself sepa- 
rately and unmixed in the natural stale, may nevertheless 
often be united when domesticated, and that the greater 
part of the races of our domestic pigeons may be the issue 
of their mixing, some of which are the size of the ring dove. 
and others, by their smallness and figure, dc, resemble the 
turtle-dove, and several of them, in short, belong to the 
wood -pigeon, or participate in all three." 

Those naturalists who, without a deep examination, have 
adopted the opinion that all domestic pigeons descend from 
the wood pigeon, are not backward in quoting Button to 
prove this; anil jet we have just seen that this great man 
has not dared himself to decide this question in a positive 
manner. Some authors, and Hrissou among others, have 
thought that the Roman pigeon was a primitive species ; 
and that all our races come from that and the wood-pigeon, 14 
with its three varieties. I should not only agree with this This 
opinion, but even give a greater extension to the idea ; bean 
for I think that many varieties have been produced by dnin 
liicndirii; (be ring dove, turtle-dove, wood-pigeon, and othei 
strange species, hut belonging, nevertheless, to the ancient 
Continents. As a proof of this, some wild pigeons are found red — but 
in Asia and Africa, which have a great analogy of form with tlis covered with 



(€m,li„»ed from fa . Jf 3tt.) 

Pronoun: Cnlamba tgmpaaiKiin.- 

ne of the most pure — since if 

of reviving it, let us take what 

These birds may be known by their extremely 

their head, and still better lj 



e lost there 



TjLHKOUll Piokox : L'ulumhn li/mpaiiinanl j|/««yltw.— 

lird is very remarkable for it's cooing, which wbai 

at a certain distance resem hies exactly the noise of* 

from which it derives its first name; the second is in 

insemtenre of ito continually making these two sounds, 

dou-s.'1'ii; The iris is of a pearl white, and the ey«M 

filament round the eyes ; the head is 

>wn of feathers 



The pigeon from Rarbary forehead above the beak, resembling very closely the tuft of 

I or Crete, described by Will ugh by andAldrovandus, is found in a canary; it is very rough-footed and breeched, that is to 

the tivoeomilriesofwhichit beo™ the name.bothin adomes say, having long feathers on the thighs, which sometime 

tic aud wild stnte. According to ancient authors, it has a very exceed two inches ; it is thickly feathered on the feet, and i* 

shortljeak.likeourl'olishpigeon.andlheeyesaresurrounded heavy of flight There are some white ones existing, bit 

by a large band of naked skin. lnt\. The Guinea pigeon of generally they are shaded black and white. 

Itrissou, or the triangular spotted pigeon of Edwards, is This variety is recommeudable for its great fecundity. Tb» 

about the sip.e of the Roman pigeon, and consequently one " glou-glou " lays every month, and only waits until its jonflg 

of the largest ; it has round the eyes a naked skin of a bright are ahle to feed themselves to sit again : we rosy reckon t» 

red, orange -coloured iris, the lieak blackish, with the mem- eight or nine broods a year. However, these delicate bink> 

Inane which covers it ash. coloured. 3rd. The Norwegian require some attention to succeed perfectly. Id wet climates 

pigeon, from Ncliwenckfeld, is tufted, rough footed, as white and neglected dove-cots the long feathers on its thigh), 

as snow, and larger than any of our pigeons. 4th. The being wet ond dirty, stick to the eggs while Hitting, and, 

' — "lit IM 



pigeon of the Indies of Hrisson, or Edwards' brown pigeon, 
has the habit of frequently moving the tail like the wagtail, 
licb would make it resemble our shaker pigeon ; further- 
ore, it is the same size, not being larger than a turtle-dove. 
h i wording to Gemelli Correri, pigeons are found among 



isequently, on quitting the nest it drags them out 
breaks them ; or the filth that the bird carries into the on 
accumulates on the eggs, forming such a thick hard cunt 
over the shell that the young ones cannot break " ' ' * 
if even it has not hurt the incubation. The 
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his bird is also more painful and dangerous than in 
ltlier varieties. For all these reason* this valuable and s 
Hilar race was entirely lost in France during several years, 
until M. Corbie sent Tor a great number from Germany. I" 
ive cross these birds with another species, even with tin 
which appears to resemble tliem very closely, their young 
ones lots for ever their peculiar voice and tuft. 

19. Dresdkh Tamdouk I'iueos : Calumba tympammni 
Ihvidir. — M. Corbie, having heard that there were some 
varieties of the ■■ glou-glou " in Saxony unknown in Franco, 
*ent for some immediately, tie von of them have appeared 
sufficiently interesting to be described. 

The •' glou-glou " from Dresden differs from the preceding 
in its plumage, which is entirely red, with the exception of 
the back and shoulders, these being pure white. The young 
uties have an entire red plumage— no part becoming white 
until the first moulting. The iris of this bird is yellow, 

10. Yr.t.LOwTiMBOimFiOF.ON: Cidumbatymptuiinuislutmi.— 
Resembling the last, but, with n yellow plumage. 

IT. But Tamboir 1'ioeos : CnlmibatyMpatiixiiH* r,rriilru. 
This one has the head and the beam feathers of the wing 
and tail white — the rest bine. 

1*. White Tambour I'pikon : Coiumba tgmpaH'aom can- 
Jida — In every respect like the preceding, but alt while. 

VI. Bl.lCK TaMBO!;R l'mtON : (VfiWid Igmji'tiiistiii* 'liitn:. 
I'luniage entirely black ; wings striped with white. 

211. Grey-heaped Tawholu I'ruKos : OiJumlm tympanism** 
>omeUi. — Entirely black, but with a grey head. 

21. Ohakoe-strie'EU Tamdoi-b Piueom : Cohmiba lympani- 
wns tineata-aurea, — Wings, tail, and head white — the rest 
Idue; the wings striped with orange colour. 

(J\t*.-C->«/tWNfrf.l 



GARDEN WALKS. 

Of the many attractions our gardens contain, certainly 

■tot the least is good walks ; and a few words in the way of 

making such may not be out of place, especially as it is a 

matter everybody lakes an ink-rest in ; and. before entering 
mi tlie subject of making new ones, let ns take a glance at 
the various materials used for the purpose. In the first 
place, v.c suppose we must put gravel, which, by -the bye, in- 
cludes a wide range of malarial ; no\t come a-hes, lie they 
from the kitchen, the iron -foundry, or tile chemical works, 
nil differing in their character; then wc have cuttings— a 
sort of stone crushed as small as acorns in the lead mining 
operations, and, probably, a similar material may exist where 
rnpjwr or tin is worked i then we have brick-dust, or the 
refuse of a pottery of nnglazed ware ; then there is sand of 
various kinds; a kind of cockle-shell found on some parts of 
the coast makes also a pretty and useful walk ; in some 
place* a sort of asphalte or concrete is also used. Other 
-ul. stances are also occasional!) used as makeshifts, as Ian, 
stonemasons' chipping, small oouls, ,tc, .t'c. ; but by far the 
most of walks are made of gravel, and (o them I now 
address myself. 

Not long ago, ;i '[rent authority in such matters insisted 
that walks, in order to be dry in wet weather, ought to be 
Above the level of the surrounding ground ; that such a plan 
would secure their dryness is unquestionably true, but that 
it would mar their appearance in an ornamental point of 
new is equally apparent, as it would be impossible to clearly 
ilefine the edging, which would consequently be jagged, 
while its ridge like look, seen where it would have been better 
to conceal u walk altogether, form insuperable objection- 
to that plan coming into general use. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with remarks relating to walks whose edges 
are slightly below the turf or border edging which defines 
ihem ; ami, before commencing operations, let us examine 
the nature of ibe around we have to traverse, and other 



It cannot have escaped the observation of our gardening 
friends how clean and dry the public roods are, even in very 
wet weather, in those districts termed -iiinlv or gravelly. 
Even when an inferior stone is used for those roads they 
-■till are tolerably clean, compared with those in strongloamy 
or clayey parts, where very likely more stone is used. In the 
first ease, most of the rain that falls is quickly carried away 
by the porous nature of the ground, while the adhesive cha- 



racter of the latter has a contrary tendency to retain it. It 
is evident, therefore, when a garden walk has to lie made 
through such a hail of retentive matter, means must be tiled 
to abstract as much of the moisture that falls on the walk 
ns possible; and, having bail a good deal of experience in 
forming walks umbo- such circumstances, 1 beg to lay before 
join- readers the plan I have adopted, with tolerably good 

When a new walk is to be made in such a retentive place, 
lot the earth he taken out to the depth of— sav seven or 
eight inches at the side, and perhaps a fool in the middle, 
which will have a sort of furrow appearance—both sides 
drooping to it; and along the middle, deepening such furrow, 
lay a course of drain-tiles, carefully covering them up (and 
the whole walk over) with rough stones or brick-bats ; both 
of which are better if they have been used in a building aud 
old mortar adhering to them ; worms ere not thou so likelv 
to work up through, while the rain in fulling is quickly carried 
away by the drain, which, of course, must be made to empty 
itself into some handy place not far off. When walks are vmy 
wide, as 14 feet and upwards, two such drains may be put, by 
culling the ground into a sort of ridge and- gut tor system, I 
have made an area, l.'itl feet each way, perfectly dry by put- 
ting a scries of such drains in, cutting the ground into the 
required ridge -and -gutter shape, in order that the rain in 
falling may, after passing through the gravel and rough 
stones, at last come to an inclined plane, at the bottom of 
which is the drain waiting to receive it. That something of 
that sort is necessory I have the most practical proof of; 
and if any of your readers have a largo area of gravel at 
their front door they want to lay dry, I can assure them they 
may accomplish their object by doing as I have advised. Ami 
there an? many places in which such an urea is at the bottom 
of a hill, or where the alterations may have removed all 
porous earth or other matter.— I have no hesitation of 
saying, that unless supplied with drains to carry away the 
water that falls, no amount of stones pui in will compensate 
for the absence of these ; as, if the clay be of that retentive 
character I have had to deal with, water might remain in it a 
month before it found its way through, unless carried away 
by evaporation. 

We will presume the ground-work intersected by drains, 
as above, and the proper thickness — say three or four inches 
of stone or brick-bats laid on ; it will be now necessary to lay 
on something else before putting on the gravel ; refuse 
cinders, or what are called " clinkers," are good, being ob- 
noxious U> worms, and very porous ; coarse gravel that may- 
be unfit for the top will also do, or anything that will keep 
the top material from finding its way down through, will do 
likewise,, provided it he open enough to allow the water to 
percolate freely through it. Next, of course, is the top coal, 
ingof gravel, or whatever you finish off with ; ii. is needless, 
however, dwelling on details which every one knows, but my 
purpose is, to explain the system by which the foundation of 
walks will lie found to answer the purpose of quickly dis- 
persing the water which falls on the strata above. 

1 am aware, that many good useful walks have been 
formed by merely covering the ground some two or three 
inches with good gravel, and in light, open, sandy, or gra- 
velly soils that is really all that is wanted ; in such places 
the ground itself forms a natural drain, by which the super- 
fluous water is conveyed away, and the only evil in that case 
is ihc liability that worms iuny find their way through it, but 
they are less plentiful in a sandy than on a moist soil ; but. 
such a course will hardly do on a bed of blue clay or tena 
cious loam ; here something more must be done. 

Of the qualities of gravel it is almost needless to speak, 
because few have the means of choosing, but I may observe 
that the gravel which binds the firmest in dry weather clings 
most to the feel in wet, while that which is liable to get loose 
in dry weather is firmest and pleasanlest in wet; the one 
consists of a variety of small stones, imbedded in a loamy 
substance, which cakes ns hard as a sun burnt brick; the 
other is more sandy in texture, nod. consequently, yets loose 
in dry weather. It may be proper to add, that where the 
forme- ^vnvel prevails it is advisable to sift a portion of the 
very line mailer out, so that a greater abundance of stones 
may exist ; by so doing you gel rid of thai miry substance 
which hangs so tenaciously to the feet in wet weather, the 
ample provision of small stones forming a sort of pavemen' 
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in miniature, on which the sole of the shoe rests, the dirt 
being still loner, except After frost, the expansive nature of 
which elevating the portions containing water above (tie 
stone work, causes that disagreeably dirty feeling tbnt many 

walks have nt tliat time ; the. effect after Vain is the reverse, 
this solidifies tlio walk. Whore il is possible to have a 
mixture of loose, open grave) with that of a more adhesive 
kind, the union will lie better than either alone, and some 
gravels consist naturally of such a mixture ; but where loose 
gravel alone has to be used, let the top of the walk consist 
of very fine matter only — nothing larger than a lioy's marble, 
ns loose pebbly stones sn: very unpleasant to walk amongst 
in summer, and rolling in such eases does very little good. 

The above remarks hold good when other substances than 
gravel are used ; mid certainly other thine-; may l>e used to 
advantage. As good anil. I think, as portly walks as ever I 
' were made of ashes from an iron manufactory ; they 
■e of a bright bronze colour, and the- least infected with 
weeds, worms, or moss of any 1 know of. Mine stone clip- 
pings also make a good firm walk ; only when any part gets 
loos.' it sets badly again. Sand, of course, gets loose in dry 
weather, unless in moist places, where it, does very well, 
jlut by far the lie-it substitute for good gravel is tlmt kind of 
empty and half- decayed rorkle shell found on the shores, in 
places, at the mouth of the Thames ; for walks much used 



the turf through which we presiuno it to pass ; but it 
be laid on very thin, and on a bed of something firm and 
■I, as it never hinds firmly ; it is letter to have but little 
evety shower of rain washes it and gives it a silvery 

appearance, which on the whole, is too glaring in blight sun- 
shine ; while the fact of it being in the best order even when 

" i is falling is a point in its favour ; and where good gravel 
ot to be had, 1 advise those to whom water conveyance 
may be available to inquire after shells. I feel assured they 
will like them. It is needless to say they soon grind down 
into pieces tint, much larger than coarse saw-dust, but still 
retain the same silver)' hue, which, however dirtied by long 
wear, is, in a groat measure, restored again by the first rain 
that falls. 

Having extended this paper to a greater length than f 
intended, f will reserve the observations on walks on hill) 
places until another opportunity ; but. in the meantime, 
perhaps some other correspondent will favour us with his 
views on that point, as I must confess 1 have been far from 
successful in preve.iit.iiig !.)jo?o evils which generally attend 
heavy rains. If some one else would kindly report a cure 
for such » state of things, there is none would" be more grate 
fid titan I would be. S. S. V. 
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i Lobelia and Heliotrope, or t'nphea sliignlosi 
Silver edged iioranlum ; the two former being blue and 
dark lilac, and the latter orange and scarlet — colours that 
always fail in setting otf each other. — 11. L. 

Excess of DnoSKH. — A stock of bees, a last year's early 
swarm, were put in their winter quarters, a dark eold room, 
with several other hoses and hive-, and all were taken out 
about the end of February and placed in their summer situs 
tjon. They at first appeared as busy and healthy as the 
others, but. after some time 1 found they curried in but Utile 
farina, wliicb continued to he the ease, whilst tho other 
stocks were increasing rapidly in numbers and store. This 
-.lock appeared to decrease in both, which would have con- 
vinced me that they hud lost, their .tiiei-n. Imd I not observed 
some drones amongst, them. At this time, the second week 
in June, I had a hive from which I expected a second -warm 
if I did not give them room, so I determined to let them 
swarm and attempt to imito tlu-m with the unpio^erous 
slock, and the following was the result :— The swarm come 
out the neit day, wliielt I hived, In the evening I fumi- 
■■ted the unprosperous stock, and in a few minutes found 
]ueen, which I killed; she appeared small. The whole 



nnmlier of bees were not 
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reviie quickly, I had time 
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sine of the one fumigated, then placing the new swarm tr 

it, witli two or three blows beat out all the swarm into it. 
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remain until 1 o'clock next morning, when, to 
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quiet. 1 had now only to place the ' 
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. keep a hive or two for swarms ; but I wort my bee- 
on a plan much like Mr. Notts, hut on a cheaper u ' ' 
think, more simple method with every success. I use 
boxes, but the only rommniiieotiou between them is a 
sage cut in common Horn- boards; and I have them nnvfts 
tilling the side boxes, us well as glasses. I think this rial 
more easily managed than the scarifying system, which, by 
tho way, I cannot condemn; for on the storifying plan I toot j [ 
la-t year from one stock a box of 111 tti, and from aaetlicr u ! 
box of (it! Hi, and all were pure virgin comb, well ventilated, | 
and free from brood or bee brend.-~J. W. W. 

Hi. si i; llrr.i i--.. -1 have found my small plants just set 
out much eaten, and put- heaps of bran covered with ralilMgr , 
leaves, supposing it to be snails, and each morning find ' 
sclera! black beetles in each heap of bran. This may Iw i 
useful to some, of umv renders.— -A Constant ftnni-.:;. 

Wiiitk l-'i>iioi-;r-.iiK-xoT. £c. — Our obliging rorrespcadEnt 
has had much pleasure ill forwarding plants of the "White 
forget-me-not" to the different applicants for it. She lii- 
idivady put up hro and twenty little hoses of plants, nil 
written with each ro the effect, that if they do not thrive shr 
will, upon application in the autumn, send seeds. The dry 
weather is ai'ain-t s : .irli delicate plants being renuived. 
Some few of the recipients have written, and handsomely 
nckin-.-.ili'dged the arrival of the plants. It is not at tlii- 
place (Ledbury], but at Malvern, that the " Forget-me-nnl ' | 
so nourishes. It delights in rock wort:, or a gravelly sail. • 
where it sows itself. As our correspondent is only no" 
there occasional'-.-, -he cm mot promise any more plants; but 
all who have hitherto applied shall have some. In the SI»? 
number of Tin: (JiriT.vov. tiAiuiKNmt an application, under 
the initials " A. K. 1).," is made for seed of the 3rjro»fu 
albii, or " White Forget-me-not." If the address is sent to 
the Editor, and forwarded, a few seeds shall be sent. TM , 
plant will thrive in most situations, she believes; but it 
must, he treated as an annual. The WrUjda rosea, pUnlel , 
out in the open border about three years since, in a shel- 
tered situation, has grown into a line bush, and flowerel 
nicely this year. As soon as frosts appear in the auttunn 
the plant is entirely covered over with dry fern. Tons 
treated it flourishes veil. It is so beautiful, that othersnwj 
be tempted by this account to cultivate it The Piimtup 
Lttrp,-utir, respecting which there is so much difference « 
opinion, has succeeded at this place ■; Ledbury) ill the open 
borders; and though unprotected through the lost seven 
winter, hits stood well- -dying to the ground, and shooting 
up in the spring. As an ornament to the greenhouse or 
conservatory through the autumn it is well adapted. Tlw 
Aiinu"iir jiijiiitiira, and A. iit<rfi>tia, form a handsome group 
in a flower-bed. and spread themselves so thickly as *> 
become almost like a weed. The hybrids, too, prodncen Itf 
the two varieties, and self sown, are very pretty. — JI. D-D-"- 

risEsKiiviMi WAi.i.-Eiitir it.oii Wasps.— As there «" 
many wasps this iear, 1 send you a good receipt for p**- I 
serving wall-fruit from them in the autumn, which * flb **S 
tried with great success. J toil large carrots in water «** 
titei-tciicil with coarse brown sugar (quite a syrup). H">S | 
these carrots on the fruit-trees, and the wasps preferrn* 
them, will eat tlie carrots quite away, and fall downi* i 
numbers quite tipsy under the trees, when they can be iS** 
or buried.— W. A. K. 
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sbitw DrcKS: Teach-isaf Blistering: Painting 
—The person from whom my Aylesbury ducks were 
d, is Richard 'Watkuis, Hnddenham Lowe, near 
The cause you assign for unproductiveness in 
eggs I'oiild not well apply to my case, as my stock 
a drake aiul throe duck* ; nn excess of polygamy it 
e allowed. I have loon thought of writing to you 
tig that worst of all liabilities of peach-trees — the 
The simple immediate cause I believe to be a 
altoniation of lieat and cold; the one forcing an 
oce of sup into the leaves, and thp other expanding 
l it has time to return by ita natural channels. Tlie 
, that it bursts its filmy integument, as frozen water 
I glass bottle. The remedy you prescribe, although 
fid with your trees (some other agency being, per- 
il rault an eoiisly at work) is not always effectual. 
:ss, humidity of soil, or any other stdnudant to early 
egsive root action, may help to produce the evil, by 
ging premature and crude vegetation — by, in short, 
ig the formation of leaves at a season of sudden 
ides of temperature. My soil is naturally a dry 
sand ; so dry, indeed, that I have been obliged to 
its staple by clay. This was laid on in 184M, and dug 
Wins thoroughly pulverized by the winter frosts, 
errs on the side of drought; the sub soil is a pure 
ith no water within HI feet of the surface. Added to 
i surface where the peaches are is IS inches higher 
at outside the wall. From what has occurred with 
n led to think Unit the disease may be caused quite 
i by a feeble as an excessive root action ; I mean as 
linate cause. My strongest trees have escaped alto- 
three, which have been severely attacked, are the 
oted of the whole. I do not think any preventive is 
lied on but protecting the trees. What corroborates 
adopted by myself, L believe, in common with many 
9. Uiat all the cases I have had have occurred on a 
all. I am trying an experiment with the view of 
the Black Hamburgh grape on the open wall. It 
ing Uie wall with (.'arson's unticorrosive paint; co- 
risible green. The difference of heat between Uie 
and unpointed port, when the sun shines, is greater 
i would think possible. And although it is said that 
Ig a wall's surface causes it to lose an equivalent by 
rapid cooling, I am disposed (antecedently, bow- 
any experimental test), to suspect this to be mere 
based perhaps on a sound hypothesis, but of no 
effect. Indeed, a bold ground may be adopted by 
that, if the wall be really cooler at night (and I be- 
nill gain far more in the day, in any case, than it 
s by night), it may be a positive advantage. Mr. 
justly adverted lately upon a similar subject — to the 
■nings of the tropical latitudes. This seems nature's 
i intended to refresh anil invigorate vegetation, 
difference by night would not, I Uiink, be worth 
: of. Then, again, look to the waterproof proper- 
Jie paint ; the wall is always dry, and, after any 
of rain, is ready to receive the sun's rays. T am 
id that much solar heat is wasted by the porous 
nbibing it. The macintoshed surfaco repels and 
t. — Hev. Rodt. Blackbdiix. 

ltvixo Etuis. — l>ip fresh eggs in boiling water, and 
mi in it while you count twenty. They will keep 

fob Fowls.— The best I And is an old crate, which 
bought for Is fid. When I wish to feed the young 

on ground oats, &■<■„ I place the food in a crate, and 
,g ones get at it, while the old ones cannot. 
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their wood mode, will he better out of doora in a sheltered place thill under boll-«ias»cs in heat: cuttinga rooted ahould be dirardy patted, off, 

within; defending the pott from being too much I, eared in 'ninaltine- is and placed in a close heat till they begin to grow again. IlLOxiius 
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growing freely begin to harden by exposure, hi- the end ,.f the mouth, leaves art 4.1 it..- d'ad remove them in their > i 11 1 the plaee cifrr il .- 

I'lllliiXTniiiiiii, SiALvnB, Jvc.. fur iiili, !i) .mum;:, .et in in open are to remain till aprine ; do this before there is any dam ui frai 

plare fully cipu-ed to ran and air- The former must nut 1st stamped any liaaxmAS, UrU slmilarlr. Ixumtl, BntiL potting fur the kui ™. 

more. TV latter should alone rrrt-ive tlnal s».u[i;iin;r and aniftuui-. l*«.n- PiHSJH.o*Al, and all other i-reopen, reduce « ilhin bounds hi enaiiv 

PACiATion : llmoat everything may nan- he eutic .-.fully prnp : ijatcil. ni-.d ljin i( in. Run Sunn, ,1 meat liny vet de-trnctive u™i. « i; 

I'UUIIIII. on the rat ret' train win 11 i«.'r ri'iiiuanl, hill tin: nil, n: natural f.iiilimi::.! «!ir isith ; whffeier u leaf ,„ „,.„ ..poll.:.! tin- i-npim v. ill . 

J,,i,k«l|f ll.f h.rtl.T. (i vriiKii HHF.1..1 i.f idld table thin;i» a-, they ripen, then:; freiincnt sjmiiiiiin; hi the l.ol remedy. Tumi's. 11 <::,n:> I. .. 

.-ooiinence ilhoufrhr .ml of the 111:1.' Alutili tin- middle ..1" lIm- month, nolplior. mid aumltini; till: home severely uiih tolioco- In 11 07 tin'.-.; i:::JI. 

•til, and kcr|i nil neat mid don. It. Ktail. mil ut the month. Old Stove P1.1t.Ta grown straggling, tut ilwn, 
ami give uu water till they begin i' iW again. T, Arrim. 



FLORIST!! 1 I 



ORCHARD. 

BcDBtxa, finish and remove bandagei from that done thret 

since. Remove waste shoot* from storks, especially below the hud. . AtlBlccr.AS ANri FOLTAMTnt;. 

llLituT AiiMrfcani, apply the brush once more, mini nimbi nf tun.cn- *■* "'■''I 1 5™" « « l!li » - m(l "•"-' 



. *.„ ...... iind X«riun[j, atoi) all gross shoots, and keop n'ntlci , J1C „ L ■,',,'„, ,-- ■■ 

■rood l.v lha tame proecMi •.ban ion thick, remove ibatMi iltojwtber. '""I" « *»! kind be alluded at any time, or id any place 

[■rjAaa. rcuiuve forcright apray, cutting one half nwav of moderate T. AFTUm. I 

■lioota, nrit at-lrrtinrt :oid tvit^c down :.ll ili.. b :- r ,. : .i][i,.,l „- A :[ Ih.iv.il JoukiiiLV - , 

».K>d. Pa.>T«n froit .ith nef, fte. Willi, deatrov neata Ijte FltUIT-FOnCING IJEPARTMENT. I 

w.f™ n m"* n d B , „ , , ,h, «;«^'«'r^-rij^' 

from, ind prateit from »md mmng. R. b.alsOTOn. wMl T||in , m . |v r| , (/| r J ^^ ^ ^ ^ VM ^ ia j^n,,, 

„ rnw „ .-inriL-M b "" SUhcr.d.ci.uLon:. ITriniitqT; nod shut the hoiun rather (lea., B 

FLOWER tiARDKN. raiae their tenL^;riti;t,: Lv wn-lni, t hut the wood raav he hardened tad j 

AntnoLiaa, aow. AlfXIAU, atirh i inter | drn Iron dceajnl Bawea, ripmed befure iiUIbuu eapoutn) Iry removing the aubea. Htop and that 

fte. AI'IICI'LAH, "liift into fte.h earth; MAtrr; a.-edliiiji» ptirV out 1 ahonta in lali^ hrjiiai:M. ilj'juilnte. the .hoota and aet the Iroitonlliua 

now. lima, in which bulboua rlimci-H finvc isran-ii, fill with nr.nitiils from pliiutn, n!sn urj iii!iTnirc-«atpr hlicrillv. Strike euttingi, or raw weea, af 

Brt», to flower through autumn. BixxNIAl 1 Uin**, tnnapluiL Ccrtjai»aani Intnubid fur > late mnplj. Encourage the eoupltnoa at I 

1:1. noun -rooted l*wer-aeed> Ik In.-,- Si/>),ii>i„, kr., in uhuin vailoiin, K'-v.th nf nil Plimi in 1'oti iiL^nded fni- forcing, and plate thoae rhUj . 

•ow. HitLnova roota, remove or transplant ; mnmnl and planl na«Ml i nuturfd bjlbe back of a north wall. IM Stiihiiuiii in amall aaUi 

(Autumn dowering;, nlant. (jemtioj lay«» cot from ul.l root and lo be ahifted into larger, 'lorn Ball liana. Paint, man; eBStrtal 

plant; water firjpj.]Hl'- ; liivrimi: may iLlill In 1 .l-ti.-. b- l car.l lI.i- rl.i»rii ]'livii:i.'.;k ; cni|iri— Lnd rinne l.ui iKiiltL^ ; und huve everytbi]i[r in iwdite" 

mid ahndi! liMtii aim. IIaiiliah. "take; thin the down. llAisitta oro- for a culd "Cither campaign. R. EaaiJOIOI. 

pagate. Put in Ccttixgd nf all f.nwrr-irnrrictL plnnla oirlv ; kLrp tiicm 

m the cutting-pora thlqauili aqnU'r, ItOUau-bwaaKlnlcd pen'nniala with .^.~-„..^». .. .«„«„ 

lil,r,..iL 1 ™i., Ba fins doniile !.„;!,■«,„„,, fcc. propr.'oiie by di.i.ion. e. f.ITCHl.N-OARDe.N . 

DaLeHK borilera OS t-.{hll.:i1. f;tit.L..I:a nt' I.h.ll, , j v.\, clip ill wit LM-utb.-L-. ALKIAl^tiVLla ami AN.-.ti.in, inn, Jlltl p-Ll L tb fr^rinp [inpJ. Altl- 

Kvim.iiEM itiav I./ tnun.il, ... if ive: weatliiir; [iIlljli in;tin-s. IIium, CHOKE*, cut the heada frnin, i.hithci- reqmred 01- not; for n* allawal « 

inn* and roll -,-okly. CiaAini tiKtnj in.iv lit- urn. e. (it. iv pt.. need run to dower the rootn are eihauatcd. AarAKACVs, attend t» (■ 

and roll weekly. Hem; ism, clip in rnnint ivrartii-r. ,-ilt;i1 liuircl nn,l lio:!v Jkxt. and Jti.v ; ami i.li.inl.1 It happen that the atema be tnp-heny, 



Iiomhicvii; .:iilv in frmnf:. Ii. PmiiiiuMiMn |,r.,pi, K iit<- l.v ihiuili.*. 

PlLK.NMAl.M, III |l(llH l|.](l lllllll Il,[.', V.il| rC^IUfC V.MtlL' iS.LV.,.;.! (lllilv ; 

ut down HowiT-italka aa thev iiniih Ijloominii ; .-.I'sdlinea tramnilnnt, 
'irisia nf I'ink. may be planted nut, 1'.ii.yastiil-«ii», "«ow. rnMi. 



. .... - a little ItoMi 1M. C.Mii.i-., aow Earlr Horn in (f. 

;jl of Piiilm may Ikl jil»iiii:il out. PiiLniniiitH, ,.,nv. 1'irai, Ijnnlr-H. tin- c.-irlr i.pi-iin: i:.n. I'.ifurLOWKU, plant nut and aow ahu 

...,:,, . .ear of green acun. Po-nmtj A:v:n:,i.„ will mruln! wmtei daily in tin- -tut, in open mm Itnnlna. in ordpr to hare u good aupply of plaa- 

brr. H.MH, hud ; piiino ii „ n jr E " d e 

and Tea-aeented larictirra plain. uniiV,- tiand.glaaac*. Rosea may bo Iravea. either in pitu, frame-, or out-door* cropa. Cuttinp BBJ ™ I 

s. |,t,.|, ::,,., ^ tin. bc:ii turn: in l.n.l. i::i[i~i ilnnr a: Hi j- end of Maj, Kkidi, plant "ui, and "uv ; tin no i.r i-nyej orer full B^DWIti for blanrSiae. ■ 

rr.itlnr i,-. thev ripen. Ki.n those of Hidioi-ope, an, I Verii.r.r.i >;! tic. Mclomi. iitiinnl in ; give Jileurv of air to tlioao ripening -off frail i 1* ' 
■ '- ' ' '■''- ' ;l " ■'"■'Dllliiar, cut olf I rar lit gruel* « 

.lock, aow. Ii. T 

may be laid, e. ViaBK>A>, put in cutlitni* of new (tiail., c. Wstki- and not out tin: eiuv.111 of tin: plant- ; apiintlc alniont daily ia at! , 

im. will l.„- recpiircd nene.'iitli in dn u.Att,;,. Wmni.yo, [reni-nlly B-uuliirr at ihntllnir i;p tune. Osior.-n.amv.tn atiiinl th-> winter, t**' ■, 

attenil to. ChIUhb' of Pen.temnna, Snandragona, double l.yclinia, and the Hr«t week of thii month, tin- sili-rr-ikiinied kind bejog the a»»» I 

olii.-i beil.iicroui nlant., mil v,-! Mun-ced, if plained and nhniicd inidiii- liardv »i>ri : pit:-:- .low 11 tin- :it.a-iu:i-ln-d nmijiifr the preteni iivai:cr."; ', 

hand-glaiica, Ut tin 'Ainu Aden, murk the fine.t, and say p for aced. no|HI, and pull up tlie.e that ere full grown, and lay til em on past akh* ; 

1>. It EATON. to dn-o:l .i.ll Inline aturlng away, SnNAt-u. now of the wislnf of 1 

. pi-eily-.eeded kind, fron; tin: l.i u]i ti. the 15th of the month, in •»> 

prepared Imrdc-.t or l.iiii, i-. ::. nop,-, 1, pisttnu. Ti'asiri, sow of tbrheit 

["HIT urn Hnrar amall early kinda, and Ihin-oul ml.inirmgcropa. V egi tabli- wAiaow*. 

„ . »«i-'- a;,,-,,,.,,, tl,in.i.n,l„:ii,icMt. Keepaw-atcLfiileyetothedifterentkitiel- 

cii l ,1 , t - lant , ia they lipe.l. or the la -ill aialT 

heueh cjW«Hre and Mdfre were sown In !■*■*■ 

Iiiiliwi hou* an 1 »- 

*•-"■*" "■"" 

,,,,t:i bad. -1111,1 inin.ollin.iv;. to -.:„- 1 nntor ;,n,l inj, ,„ „, , hl - 1 ,l„nt, j. ■„,.„ .,,., .:,, ,„ ,;„. ,. n] ; l)f ,; L , nionrll f.-arlv all the 

yti.l-r Aii:o—ni.nn,,H-t at, II p;r,a,l ml, ■,:,., 111.:., mo-t-t ir,:- plant. ,,, ,i. .,i,.,-.,|,ll,, ,,oy,ii, , .n,l. ■'■■■»■,; i-.i-.-pteil, w hiet, .hould lie M-11 fi«-;f 

will ,„,„ i,f ,„|>,,lly lor.nin,; (tie,, ,o- v , p,..,oi„--,„ll,.. ll.lsr: .eleral ,] iel l.tlo the Kith. In all ease:,, should the Vfeather b. dry and b>« 

-pent-, nil] by thia tunc 1„„ lolly mail,- their annual ;,-,„» th. i.-fraia ,, M ,;: ,,.,| 1,, no-,: a-wni^lbn.ecln.andacreenthrouijh the day franl"--"— 

then from watennii, and, Ui posxilde. remove litem into a cooler house. „„,. s ,„- j„ „ F „ heidl'av aitn.-ti 1, .aiher Ihai, under «"ll>", auil "~~_ 

-• Dial ton mav raiae »t«liy, sturdy planti. Mow tbii. rati ■■• 
thick, in all casta. T. WtA««- 

PI AMT B-rnvF LoaDoa : Ptinted Iry Hum WootnaiDOa. Wincheater Hid; ttai »*~ 

of Bnirer plaee in a cold pit and give no water HnxnvitM II11, at the Oilb-e, Nn. It. Amen Corner, in tie Fw* 

U7i atove pfants may yet he made, aixl placed duial ohurch, Llty of l.ondon.— July 11, Ilia. 
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□ear London 
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30 


Moon 
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Moor,' 
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■uDi;. Swallow's second bnwd Hedged. i T. 7«° — ts°. 
K Egger Moth seen. T. 7*°-«°. 
wort Bowers. IT. «7°— W. 

brooms abound. 1 T.jf—tf'. 
M of Jesu*. Honejaurhle berries ripe. T. Btf 1 — W. 
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te a* the end of Henry the Eighth', rri 

'-'to Holland: 

improve our horticulture, 



tint shaniEful dener, 

Bora] Gardener, who, with hie equally 



laual toeall him, iuuibiaiii, wu nut ||Bnirnn 
ly, but probably held the umc appoiiitiiusnt in 

He La ]o37 he war suereeded. h eudener fn the 

■eordof hie'butuir 
parish where he res 

wife bad died three years previously, for io the aame pariah 

!, wife of John Tradeikin. 13a." The emolurooata arising from 

1 a foreigner, John Dinye), another of (be royal establish- 
rd about two shillings per d»T, and Tradmeant probably, u 
livator of the London establishments, would receive more, 
er, certain that he had profited both In afquirim i-nowhsiine 
ly being gardener to the Lord Treaiaeer Salisbury. Lord 
the Duke of Buckingham, previously to succeeding to the 

u*ly and fearlessly in pursuit of plants thin did hie contem- 
d ; the emhiemalLe flftures still traceable upon hie tomb In 

i new strawberry from Bnivh, and a superloi 
*ry. Uur pleasure ground* also were enricbet 
It t>pres., mJ many flower*. He Heed aril 



- Spiderwurt. and if this waa named after him Tradarantia 

i:, iviilim thf just reproof— " if you crown a botanist If. 

I thorns." We luv.- h^foL-i- ui ilmr. rurjlv ei [ir.ifi-rl eo|iy <■ 
, with portrait! of hie father and himself, entitled dfKMrtm 



thia catalogue ie far nwirf rich and authentic, for be waa here a teacher 
arjd not a notice j and it ia gratifying that the very spot ia known where 

Messrs. Bessifoy ; and w ben rafted by Dr. Watson in 17*0 ■ few" plant* were 
detected among the weed*—" manifest footsteps of the founder." That spot 
is yet worthy of a pilgrimage, and we wlih the garden could be found there 
entire, to reward the reaearcb of each palmer of aejence, instead of being 
almost tracelru, and associated with many detail* of sorrow and shame. 
Tradmeant found himself in old age childless ; and he tells us of the da- 
grief, be states that hi* catalogue had been long before written, when 
'■presently thereupon my only son died," and for lour years it wu passed 
aside. Mr. Ashmole. a man of congenial pursuit*, lodged In Tradescant's 

deed of gift (we use Ashmofe's i 



In Ch.n, 



.?-.* 



atth of April, iMl. and Ai 

' lit an- near .'— " This Easter Term I preferred a i 

wan foiTed^f.ir ha doe. not stale th™ result, ancTthe 



irtuned and dogged her, and was Impatient that di 

nder the gift-deed operative. At Length he prevail 

a Diary—"' Woe. an", 1071. Mr*. Tradcscanl being willing In d 

« ramies to me 1 carried se» eral of them to my house." Tb.- .— ,„ K . 

■ hare nonlin ncd at iiitmali, and then came the feaehil ending, which 






ra* found drowned in h 

widow's house and garden, and the 

with that of Ashmole, though his ' cssssn us turiusmes uiriuru * i, 

docuiiient In the Bodleian Library purporting to be signed by hi 
Tradcscanl, acknowledging she had vilified Mr, Ashmole ; but who si 
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.o biscuits during long sea voyages. \ more deatruetire because they 
the nightingale when in an aviary — are entering the cbryaali* state, 
ited, smooth, and toft. They are the | 



io years in this form before 
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The great horticultural exhibitions of the year having 
now closed, we naturally pause to consider — What good 
have they achieved? And we respond at once, as our 
conviction, that their benefit has been great. We have 
Been gathered together, in the tents of the Regent's Park 
and Chiswick Shows, thousands of specimens of perfect 
plant culture, and there exhibited to hundreds of culti- 
vators, who thence might learn what oould and ought to 
be effected in their own stoves and greenhouses. Each 
specimen was a warning to some against neglect, and to 
others a stimulus to fresh exertion. Such meetings, too, 
bring together amateurs and gardeners from wide-apart 
districts : thus facilitating that interchange of ideas, 
that renewal of old intercourse, which does more in one 
hour than even the penny postage can promote in a 
year's correspondence. There is nothing like personal 
evidence and cross-examining a witness to get quickly 
at the whole of a truth. Then there is, also, the worthy 
emulation among the exhibitors — that best stimulus to 
good cultivation, when a gardener who loves his em- 
ployment lias the opportunity of seeing the specimens of 
his skill exhibited well-honoured among those of the 
best gardeners of the world, and before the critical eyes 
of thousands who know what ought to be the aspect of 
each flower and fruit. For such reasons the contest for 
prizes has ever been a cherished mode of promoting 
skill, and such contests have never ceased among civi- 
lized nations from the days of the Olympian games ; 
nor will they cease from increasing, we hope, until every 
village has its cabbage and rose show. The principle is 
sound, therefore the results are salutary : and the more 
salutary, the wider it is brought into operation. 

Hut another question presses upon us for an answer: 
Do these exhibitions effect all the good of which they 
are capahlo ? and most emphatically do we answer- 
No ! We look upon the Horticultural and Royal Bo- 
tanic Societies as national institutions, and we think 
that, instead of holding their meetings year after year 
at Chiswick and the Regent's Park, that each of then- 
meetings in every year should be in some distinct dis- 
trict of England. Tho legitimate intention of such 
societies is to promote throughout the length and breadth 
of the land the onward progress of horticulture; and the 
prizes tliey have to give away, and tho worthy emu- 
lation they call into activity, should be as widely 
diffused as possible. Why are the plants of Mrs. Law- 
rence and of Mr. Colyer, year after year, the only com- 
petitors for the greatest prizes ? Not because there are 
no other collections that could bring twenty such plants 
into the arena, but because those praise-worthy ex- 
hibitors are near to the place of competition ; and it 
would not be diffioult to point out many counties which 
would turn out their thirties, twenties, fifteens, and 
sixes, if tho Societies had their arenas opened within a 
come-at-able distance. It is a reply, but of no weight, 
to observe, that Messrs. Veitch send up plants from 
Exeter, and Mr. Epps from Maidstone ; for these, and 
bucIi as these, are the exceptional cases — the rule is, that 
growers at a distance from London do not send. 



What we have said about the benefits derived from 
such exhibitions apply with redoubled force to them it 
held in country districts, whereby thousands of im* 
teura and gardeners would have the opportunity of 
seeing the results of the heat gardening of our timet, 
who now have no such opportunity onee even in a lifc- 
time. It is not for us to enter into details to slew that 
all difficulties in the way of such country meetings 
might he readily obviated; but they could be bo obri- 
ated, and we are quito sure that railway companies ud 
every one else interested in the prosperity of garden- 
ing — and who is not?— would unite in facilitating so 
desirable an object, as they have done, and still do, to 
promote the similar meetings of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. 

Lastly, we are quite sure that it is bound up with tin 
prosperity of the two societies to hold such country 
meetings, for they may rest assured that their income! 
will go on gradually declining if they do not That of 
the London Horticultural Society fall off no less this 
five hundred pounds last year ! and why, hut became 
distant subscribers grow weary of receiving but little in 
return for their annual payments, and of having none 
of the advantages enjoyed by London resident members. 
He knows little of human nature who expects that year 
after year a man, living in a distant county, will pij 
two guineas a year, to receive in return a quarterly 
journal, which he can obtain through his bookseller for 
half the money. Rut if the meetings were ocossioneJlj 
held within such a distance of his home that his own 
plants might sometimes have a chanoe of being placed 
in the floral race,— and if be could thus be enabled ocet- 
sionally to exercise some of the privilege* of other 
members resident nearer London, not only would each 
old subscriber continue to contribute, but largely would 
the list of members he strengthened. Gladly should 
we see this, for we know the good such societies cm 
workout; and we also know that their power to wort 
out that good is proportioned to the strength of their 
funds and the wide diffusion of their members. 



So great has been the advantage which we have found, 
during the present year, from the use of the ammoniacsl 
liquor of gas works to Asparagus, Rhubarb, Cabbages, 
and other kitchen garden crops cultivated for their pro- 
duction of leaves, that we wish to have a little p«m- 
pblet, advertised in our columns to-day, distributed «s 
widely as possible, for the purpose of inducing others 
to give it a trial. 



A correspondent (F.L.), referring to our observations si 
p. 234, inquires, " if there is any simple means of testing 
the difference between hard and soft water?" The fol- 
lowing is a satisfactory reuht to his query : — Let bhn 
dissolve a piece of white spap, the size of a nut, in ■ 
wine-glassful of alcohol (spirit of wine), and put a small 
teaspoonful of this into a wine-glassful of the water to be 
tested. In distilled water no change is apparent after 
this addition; but it will cause in any other water a 
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99 more white in proportion to the greater 
if its hardness. All spring and river water will 
ome milkiness when thus tested, but by com- 
togetker three or four the eye soon learns to 
umodiatoly the soapy solution is added, whether 
er tested is unusually bard. The milkiness is 
by the alkali of the soap quitting its oily or fatty 
and combining with the acid of the earthy or 
: salts in the water, and constituting its hardness ; 
the earthy or metallic bases of those salts unite 
3 oily or fatty matter of the soap, and their being 
le gives the milky appearance. 
nnection with the subject of impure water, we 
tice that leaden pipes and pumps are always to 
led for the supply of water, and the rather be- 
le more pure the water the more readily does it 
i the lead. Where such metallic apparatus is 
ad the water previously to use should always be 
through sand, for this has the providential 
of separating from it the leaden contamination, 
rear or two since the royal stag-hounds were 
id to be affected with a particular foot-lameness 
tlysis from drinking water conveyed to them 
lagshot, through leaden pipes; and Professor 
ommentiug upon this, says : — 
le of the Bagshot water alluded to had poisoned 
the Queen's hounds, and brought on coiira pirionnm 
>f the huntsmen. Through the kindness of Sir James 
obtained a specimen of this water, and in a few days 
the unexpected result, that filtration would separate 
. Thus a very simple practical means for separating 



Yes, I have. In making the experiments, as time is of 
portance for the effect as well as for economy, I thought it 
proper to take an account of it. For culinary purposes I am 
confident that that water which boils the quickest ie the best; 
and I conceived that this might be ascertained in respect to 
tea I took samples of the common tea in use by the popu- 
lation, green tea, and tea of a third class, and prepared them 
with equal quantities of water ! I took, as the standard of 
soft water, distilled water, which I obtained from Apo- 
thecaries' Hall. The whole results were more striking than 
I had previously anticipated. The softest or distilled water 
had an extraordinary power in obtaining a quick extract ; 
the result showed perhaps too high a power, for it draws out 
the woody flavour. Next to it was the Artesian well water, 
which is one-third less bard than the Thames water, 
should indeed prefer that water to. any other tried in these 
experiments: although the distilled water draws ont the' 
aromatic property of the tea more than the Reform Clnb 
water, it does not I think produce so good on extract. Each 
water gave its own shade, and had its own distinct extra 
Finding the results so extraordinary, I solicited the assi: 
ance of two friends, Messrs. Hooper, the most eminent te 
tasters in London : the results were the same, and the 
following table gives the conclusions I came to : — 



rillaofLord Aberdeen's some of the servants suffered 
li from lend in water derived from pipes. Sand filters 
t up under my direction at this villa, and subsequently 
lo House. On making inquiry, recently, of his lord- 
jent, in Aberdeen, I learn that the filters have been in 
since, and that the waters have been tested from time 
without any lead having been discovered in them. 
>een told, indeed, that so satisfied hasLord Aberdeen 
ith the result, that on hearing of the Count de 
s family at Claremont being troubled with lead in the 
e wrote, recommending the same process being tried 
ind, from general rumour, I had previously heard 
lirmvss had been adopted there. 
Id it in all cases to be dangerous to allow water to 
rough any considerable length of lead pipes, or to 
iter to remain for a long time even in short pipes, 
ase of the marine villa before alluded to, the water 
considerable distance through lead pipes ; I suppose 
quarter of a mile. The water in Aberdeen is brought 
e iron mains in the streets, into the houses, by 
if lead pipes ; and In general without any disadvan- 
I'ause the supply from the pipes is constant, and the 
in stop-cock veiy frequent in a family ; but in my 
jms and laboratory I find that whenever a pipe has 
; of use for a few days, the water taken from it affords 
if lead, which disappears when the water has been 
to run briskly from the stop-cock for afew minutes." 
low como to a consideration of the consequences 
> hard water for cooking, washing, and other 
>ld purposes, and wo will in the present instance 
ourselves to Ua-makiiuj. Upon this we have the 
ig evidence of M. Soyer, late cook of the Reform 
od of Mr. Philip Holland, the practical chemist. 
oyer, examined — 

o you made the examination as to the comparative 
waters of different qualities in the preparation of tea 7 



boiling between hard and soft water * — My experiment n 
with pints of water, in the same sue stewpan, with a gas 
lamp, so that the heat was manageable, and the same *~ 
both cases ; and there was certainly a difference of full ti 
minutes in favour of the boiling of the soft water ; and the 
same result was given in several experiments. 

" From these experiments, and your extensive knowledge, 
will you state the general results as to the relative power of 
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the hardest unci tho softest water in making tea ? — I should 
say that whilst with the hard wsuir time enps might bo 
mud* ; with tho soft water about five might be made. 

" What extra expenditure of tea then would the use of the 
Thame* water incur in making tn&J — Nearly one-third. 

"That is on all the tea consumed in the metropolis? — 
Yes, 1 have no doubt of it." 

We muet reserve Mr. Holland's observations and our 
own comments until next week. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Root- pruning. — It will appear strange to some persons 
to talk of root-pruning when trees are in full-growth, 
but in all probability a bettor period cannot be chosen 
than the end of July, for to del a? longer with subjects 
requiring the operation, especially it trees of tender 
habit, is to lose a good chance of facilitating the ripen- 
ing of the wood. Late growths are antagonistic in all 
cases to the latter process, and if any one doubts it 
let him note hie fancy pear-trees at this very period; 
ho will find two kinds of shoots — the young ones we 
mean — quite distinct in appearance and in character : 
the one, brown, and jwculiarly short in the joints, has 
ceased growing, or, rather, extending ; the other, pale 
coloured, with the joints or internodes much longer. 
these shoots, probably, growing still, or they have but 
recently ceased. Now, it is tolerably obvious that the 
brown and early ripened shoots here adverted to are 
earlier developments ; they are, moreovor, in all proba- 
bility, the produce of buds which had gained at least 
one stop in advance in the previous year towards tli 
consummation of nature's ultimate design— 'the fruit- 
bearing condition. 

Some may ask, " How is it that this process of nature 
is frequently so indeterminate in character?" To this 
it may be answered, that the reproductive principle is 
so dependant on a given amount of light and heat, 
together with an immunity from those sudden impulses 
arising from an undue amount of moisture fitfully 
received at certain periods of high root actiou, that any 
serious derangement of these great conditions iicees 
earily produces anomalous appearances. Hence the 
embryo blossom-bud — at least that which, through a 
concurrence of the above circumstances, had advanced 
a stage or two in the way 'of elaboration, and, wo may 
add, concentration — suddenly becomes converted into a 
growing shoot. Who has not seen tho common Rho- 
dodendron in such an anomalous position? Who lias 
not seen a Ruse shoot protruding from the centre of a 
blossom? These, although (it may be) not correctly 
classified in tho eyes of our first-class men of science, 
are yet thrown into a position which will aptly enough 
illustrate the matter in hand, and plainly enough show 
that in such cases somo of the great ends of nature are 
baffled for awhile, and that " circumstances (as say the 
lawyers) alter eases." 

Thus much for the rationale of tho affair ; come we 
now to the practical application of the principle of root- 
pruuing as applied in July or August. 

The iirst thing to namo is this; let every ono count 
the cost before he proceeds. ]ty this we mean, that 
because root-pruning is perfectly correct as a last resort, 
let no person root-prune indiscriminately at any period, 
niurr especially at this. Such a proceeding would bo 
what Brother Jonathan terms "going tho whole hog;" 
now this going tho whole hog is not quite right at all 
times in gardening matters, it is rather loo sweeping 
an affair. Let us put a ease : — One of our worthy 
amateur friends has a favourite Peneh or Neewruw, 
a tree which covers many square feot of walling, and 
which never yet carried a full crop; it is time, how- 



', says experience and science, that it should do so. 
Certainly it lias two or three dozen of fine fruit on this 
year. What, then, should bo done? Now this is i 
case which requires a moderate degree of patience ; and 
well it is that there exists no act of parliament to ampd 
a worthy amateur to crop his roots in the month of 
August. Our advice ia, forbear until the fruit in ga- 
thered, and then proceed but by degrees. Throw open 
a trench — a thorough excavation down as low as the 
roots go — but take care even then that yon are at a safe 
distance, for we do not wish you so to mutilate the rood : 
as that the leaves shall forthwith be cast through sheer 
exhaustion. This done a few days, will show whether 
tho process has had a strong effect or not ou the system 
of the tree. If tho leaves actually flag, be assured that 
the tree has bad enough of it for ilia present; if you in 
no difference during a hut sunshine, prepare for another 
instalment of punishment, by opening the trench a little 
closer, and by carefully searching for very deep root', 
on which have no mercy. 

Now, what we say of the peach and nectarine applies 
to all our other fruits, with some trifling modification of 
practice. No tree with which we are acquainted bein 
a moro severe mutilation in this respect than the pear- 
its vital powers are immense. Under all circumstance* 
of dwarfing, however, and early bearing, let no oh 
hesitate to root-prune in a judicious way; ail fniit- 
bearing trees which show signs of that invincible- 
looking coarseness in the young growth, which is the 
certain concomitant, or, as the case may be, precursor ol 
barrenness. 

Nor need the operation be confined to the fruit-beirinfi 
trees of the kitchen- garden. The Mulberry, the Wuktt. 
the Chestnut, the Ornamental Thorn, with indeed a holt 
of other things liable to an amount of luxuriance which 
is inimical to that early fruitfulness which (although not 
nature's way of proceeding) is adapted to the wants of 
man ; all will submit to the same operation, provided it 
is applied judiciously. Judicious ! Yes. How much i 
meaning is comprised within the bounds of this simple i 

Who lias not hoard of persons famed for certain 
practices, and whose name has extended far and wide; 
highly esteemed in a circle capable of appreciating thai 
merits? And, again, who has not heard of projects of 
note from them being either passed over as crotchet* j 
or set aside for years after " a false start" or two? The 
late lamented Mr. Smith, of Deanstou, how frequently | 
has he been misunderstood in his great efforts » j 
ameliorate and deopon the thousands of acres in Britain, | 
which (or generations have thirsted for judicious im- i 
provemente ? " Thorough draining," said Smith, " •an 
then follow with your subsoiling; thus and thus only 
can the mechanical texture be altered in a permanent 
way." Many, however, suhsoiled first and drained afla. 
This indeed made all the difference; still it was called 
"Smith's plan." 

We name these tilings merely to caution our readers 
as to how they carry out the principles of Mr. A. or Mf 
B. A mistake, through a non-appreciation of the dic- 
tum of the above singularly gifted teachers, will max th» 
success of the whole proceeding. 

By judicious, wo not only mean correctness in the 
time of operation, but in the extent of it. Thia will 
have been guessed at by our previous digression. It 
will bo far better than in the case of trees carrying 



small crop of fruit, to nostpono the root-pruning until 
the fruit is gathered ; for why should the proprietor be 
disappointed in his few jargonelles or his greengages, 
when tho process will do as well, or nearly so, in Bap- 
tember or October? Still it is possible so _ to open a 
trench at such a distance from a tree carrying a little 
fruit, as to do little or no injury to the fruit fl saahia 
done, we ess no reason to objest to it [ sad the tnawk 
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remain out until October, when a second portion 
may be cut away, and the trench filled in. This 
i, however, is too unsightly in dress grounds to be 
ly recommended, as the hillock* of soil here and 
street much from the general neatness. 
very difficult to convey a .just idea of the amount 
i necessary to be removed to persons not acous- 
to the practice. We know of no better plan 
issifying all frails under four different socbons, 
habit, which may stand as follows: — 1st. The 
2nd. The luxuriant )lrd. The thriving. 4th, 
ak. Now it will be obvious that No. 4 doss not 
to our present subject : it is a proper case for a 
i dressing, or renewed soil. No. :t also requires 
eddling with. We have now to come to some 
on of the terms " gross " and " luxuriant," than 



two young peaches — say the Royal Goorge- 
« side by side on a wall. The one had made 
three feel long by midsummer, at which period 
coarsest shoots had their points pinched away, 
hen they have put forth side spray, which has 
inched again, and agaiu they are branching 
ever. This we call a case of grossness. 
now for subject the 2nd. This had grown also 
i yard up to the name period, and some of the 
■ere pinched ; instead, bowever, of subdividing 
irot'usiou of watery spray, they have remained 
iry. or nearly so. This, then, is a case of luxuri- 
I'his tree is strong and hoarty ; the former is 
irdeuers term " wild." 

person, indeed, however ill-informed on thissnb- 
ty soon take a few lessons from Nature's self, by 
ig for a few weeks, in the height of summer, the 
of various trees. The indications before alluded 
won become manifest, and a little attention will 
;hem familiar as the alphabet, 
now an to the distance at which to operate in 
August root-pruning. Few fruit trees in kitchen 
. under a training or dwarfing system, extend 
f any consequence above six feel from the main 
Here, then, is a safe distance at which to corn- 
operations. We are now speaking of trees 
>r quite full pown. In such cases the luxuriant 
iv be cut at about this distance, whilst in the 
the gross tree about one-third more of the space 
i this point and the tree slem may be cut. This 
ill he a severe operation, and will, indeed, be 
to within four feet or so of the stem, 
p case of young trees, a year or two after plant- 
y may generally have a trench opened to within 
ard of their stem. The vital forces are so active 
latter class, that a severe operation is much 
recovered from than in older trees; and we 
iprefore, recommend our readers to think of thiB 
)ot-pruning, and to sudor their operations to bo 
in some degroe by it. 

writers on root-pruning advise that the excava- 
iilli'd with rich soil or compost. We do not 
liis course. It in quite sufficient to introduce 
rfy soil, it to spare. R. El 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

, CATION BY ('UTTINUH. No Oil 8 wllO haS 6X- 

d the annoyance of losing a host of little half' 
plants in the winter, and who is at all aware of 

that plants from cuttings made late in the 
are so woak in their constitution that it tries 

of a good gardener to preserve them half alive 
nig winter, — I say no one who knows all this, or 



even the half of it, wilt assert that it is too soon now to 
put in all the cuttings which he may require or can 
procure. Hotbeds for cuttings in September, unless 
very slight indeed, are an abomination altogether for 
amateurs ; and those writers who recommend this — the 
largest olaseof the community — to trust to hotbeds fora 
stock of plants, and say it is time enough to think of 
putting in your cuttings this long while yet, ought them- 
selves to be put into those very hotbeds and nailed down 
till they were half stifled and gaping for breath ; they 
would then better understand the difficulty of tending 
hotbed-struck plants during the winter, for thoy would 
probably find out to their cost that after being half 
smothered themselves in a Blinking hotbed, thoy would 
have little relish, and less ability, to stand against a 
November fog. It is just so with little bits of sort 
plants tbat are half stilled in these beds, to get them to 
root late in the autumn. But 1 shall be told of the 
success that has attended late autumn propagation for 
years, by Messrs. So-and-so ; and I allow it, and I can 
vouch for the fact, for in INK) the first cutting for the 
flower-beds in this place, Sbrubland Park, was made on 
the 10th of October; yet the beds were as full and gay 
in 1R41 as they were before or since. Hut then look at 
the machinery that was put in motion to bring up lost 
time,— whole ranges of hot-pita with linings, hot water 
pipes, and what-not, and a doien or more men to attend 
to them. But where is an amateur, with only the assist- 
ance he can get from the pages of a little twopenny 
book like this, that could manage to 1111 one small flower- 
bed next year, if he were to put off his cuttings till next 
October? No; amateurs ought to have all the cuttings, 
or rather all the plants they require for " slock " next 
spring, struck before tlie end of August, and that without 
any assistance whatever from hotbeds. Then, to inure 
the whole of them to stand out of doors through Sep- 
tember, and as far into October as the frost would allow 
of, but to guard them all the time from heavy rains, to 
uip off the points of the shoots, and at evory other joint, 
as fast as they grow, and after "housing" them for the 
winter to allow them as much sir as the state oftheoold 
will permit, and to keep the pots for the whole winter in 
that happy medium we call between wet and dry. Let 
any one who doubts the possibility of keeping these soft 
plants alive during a long winter try this plan, and 
begin it immediately, and I am sure he will never put of 
his autumn propagation again till September, or even to 
the middle of August. 

The Arutijisliit was mentioned as a sample of what I 
thiuk would bo the safest course to pursue with any 

Elants that are found difficult to manage in winter. By 
eeping over a few plants of such at the time of planting 
out in May, they are sure to be strong enough to stand 
rough treatment in winter, whore young autumn-struck 
plants of the same kind would bo sure to die before 
Christmas. The Double American Grmmltel I instanced 
already as belonging to those tender things, and after 
that one's own experience, can fill up a goodly list ; be- 
sides, what one man finds easy to keep another cannot 
keep at all— so that all of us must make our lists from 
our own oxperienoe, rather than from printed ones ; and 
1 should make it a standing rule that whatever plant 1 
found ticklish to stand the winter with me, should 
henceforth be put on the list of troublosomes, and be 
propagated at the end of spring for storing, instead of in 
the autumn. 

There is a second class of bedding plants which differ 
indifferent soils and under different management; the 
Heliotrope will represent this class, which includes all 
those plants of which it is difficult to get good cuttings 
'ie autumn, or which root unwillingly even if they 
be procured. Almost every plant will strike from 
cuttings in the spriug, but now the case is different; 
" shoots are oilhor too thick and succulent, or they 
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are flowering shoots that do not root easily, or there is 
hardly any abort young wood lit for cuttings on them. 
Whenever one meets with a case of this description, the 
beat remedy is to keep a few reserve plants in pots all 
tlui summer, from the spring propagation. There is a 
section of the fancy geraniums or pelargoniums which 
every one thought very difficult to root in the autumn 
a few years back ; Queen Victoria and Prince of Orange 
are fair examples of this class, and so is Lady Flora 
Hustings, of which J have this season the best bed I 
have yet seen, from plants that are four years old, 
which were almost neglected, as I did not use this 
variety for beds these three years. About this time 
last year I cut down these plants and shook the soil 
from them iu thq usual way, and they were kept cool 
all last winter and spring, so that they made very slow 
growth, with thick, short-jointed branches, just the 
reverse of what it usually is. They were planted out 
last May, and have done remarkably well, so much so 
that it is restored into the bedding catalogue again, 
although there is liardly an end to the varieties of these 
speckled geraniums for beda, and many of them are of 
the same class as Queen Victoria in respect to propaga- 

Thera is a clever gardener now in the north of Ire- 
land, who lived with me here some years since, and I 
well recollect of an argument we once had about striking 
cuttings. He, and another man who is still with me. 
maintained that cvory plant — no matter from what 
country, or of what nature — if it made shoots fit for 
cuttings, such cuttings could be made to grow; neither 
of them being then aware of the peculiarity of this 
section of geraniums, which were uew to us at that 
time. To try their skill to the utmost I offered to give 
six cuttings to each of them, and in six weeks if one 
cutting out of the six was rooted I would give the lucky 
propagator five shillings for it ; and when I told them 
the cuttings would be geranium cuttings I had some 
difficulty to persuade them to the trial. " Oh! they did 
not want to be bothered with things which Aunt Harriet 

and her maid Susan, down at , could do as well 

as any gardener." However, with a little soft reason- 
ing, they did undertake the trial, and lost it completely; 
for I believe they tried many cuttings of these geraniums 
in various ways, but not a single one of them did they 
root the whole season. Now, this will sound odd to 
those not aware of the fact, that a section of geraniums 
will not strike from cuttings in summer, except iu one 

Particular way; but so it is, and this particular way 
appensto be the easiest way of all to strike geraniums — 
which is just as curious the other way. Not many 
months back two of our very best gardeners asked me 
very seriously if I knew how the Unique geranium — one 
of the finest of our bedding varieties — could be increased 
abundantly in summer, and some told me they could 
not strike it at all, except in the spring, and that they 
were obliged to keep plants in pots on purpose for 
spring propagation, as I have been recommended to do 
I with the Auagallis, &c. ; and not only that, hut when these 
plants were in the prime of their bloom in September, 
or earlier, they were under the necessity of cutting them 
down like the old sorts, in order that a stock of young 
siioota might ho made before winter, that would come in 
for cuttings oarly in the spring, and this is, by the way, 
a very judicious way of managing every ono of this 
section. Hut yet it is not at ail necessary to sacrifice 
one's flowers in September, and later, for the Unique, in 
particular, if stopped back two or three times in July 
and early in August, will go on flowering down to 
Christmas. 

The gardener who first wrote to me how to root Queen 
Victoria geraniunu from summer cuttings, is noi 
charge of one of the largest gardens in the Ui 
States of Amerioa; and f hope he will see his laconic 



receipt in print. It runs as follows : — " Put in the rat- 
tings under a north wall, and do not water them or look 
at them for three months, and they will be sure to root 
by that time." And true enough they will; and tbttii 
the only way to overcome their natural disposition for 
blooming; and as long as they are in a flowering condi- 
tion their whole strength seems to be turned that wq, 
and they will not root. But cut off the supply from the 
' , by making them into cuttings, and place these 
ins as far from stimulatiug agencies as can be, and 
idiately they cease blooming, and turn their exer- 
tion the other way and form roots. If, on the other 
hand, after we have detached portions of these plants 
aud made them into cuttings, — if we continue the stimu- 
lus of high cultivation, — inclose them under hand-glasses 
or in close hotbeds, whero the confined damp atmosphere 
is grateful to vegetation, we merely check their usual 
growth, not stop it altogether; and as long as they grot: 
at that season they will flower and not root; for it seems 
foreign to their nature to carry on the two processes M 
and the same time. Hence the true cause of tlie 
.plete failures which attended the first attempts it 
striking cuttings from these plants while they were in 
blooming growth, so to speak. My friend's advice about 
sucli cuttings must not, however, be construed too lite- 
rally. Although it is essential to success that an entire 
absence of growth be insisted on while the cuttings ire 
forming their roots, it will be equally requisite ihit 
everything which tends to damp or otherwise injure soft 
cuttings should be guarded against. If we attend to 
these, and see that an entire cessation of growth in the 
leaves is maintained aa long as the roots are forming, 
all these geraniums root as freely through the summer 
months as Tom Thumb, or any other scarlet geranium. 
Yet, when one has plants of any of these shy rooting 
sorts in pots, it is a good plan to have them cut-in bj 
the end of August, aud to grow them on freely to Christ- ; 
mas; to stop them in October, or November, or when ' 
they have made four joints of young wood, and ifttr | 
that stopping to let them grow on till a hotbed or some 
hothouse is at work in early spring, and then to mike | 
cuttings of nil the young tops; if one could then — savin , 
.February — force them gently for a month or six weekt, 
another and a double crop of spring young cutting) ' 
could bo procured before the end of March, that would j 
soon root in bottom heat, and be ready to plant oat in . 
beds by the middle or end of May. j 

A celebrated flower gardener from Surrey called hen | 
this morning, who makes these and, indeed, all the bed- ' 



London, he was much surprised at the number of nrie- 
ties we use here. He never saw the White Unique as ■ : 
bedder before; and 1 had some white seedlings of the , 
Per/ietuai-Jlwcering Geranium*, with very small crumpled 
leaves, with which he was particularly pleased; ana be 
agrees with me how desirable it would be to follow up 
these small leaved crosses. I wish 1 could urge on 
breeders to turn their attention to this class of beddert 
of the striped varieties. He thought Spteenii was my , 
best; but to do it full justice it should be planted in 
poor light soil, as it is a free grower, which the other 
striped ones are not — I mean such as Sidonia and , 
IHadematum bicohr. : 

I received many good hints from this visitor, of which . 
I shall moke use in these pages, as relating to a plant ; 
on which I lately wrote — Tropaolum tpeeioivm. He j 
told me the best way is to let it remain in the ground 
all the winter, and then it is as strong as Tropaebm , 
pentaphylhm, and will cover a great breadth of tnlha, 
flowering in the sun just as freely as on the north side 
of a wall. One is always pleased meeting with a frank, 
candid person, who will tell just what he thinks if hit . 
opinion is asked; because more than one-half of At 
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gardening world think it the best policy, first, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, your own opinion on a point or subject 
to be duicussed, and then to give their vote on your side 
of the question, without reference to the merit of the 
cue, but simply with n view to please, if not to flatter 
you. I would not give a straw for Buoh opinions. 

My visitor was a true blue on this point ; he told me 
plainly, before we entered the flower-garden, that he was 
totally at issue with me — personally a stranger to him, 
and an older man by a score of long years— on the sub- 
ject of annuals. Of course he was — and so are all the 
great guns ; but that does not alter the matter one jot ; 
before we got over half the garden he expressed himBelf 
favourably on the way I use these annuals — and so 
does every one who sees them ; and what everybody 
says must be true. And it is hardly less true that I am 
the only gardener in the country who puts ephemeral 
annuals to their legitimate purpose ; with them I fill 
the beds brimful in May, in the spaces between the per- 
manent plants, and in one week after planting the beds 
ore more full than some I could name are in two months. 
D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GABDENING. 

Ijiprwnatino and Htdhidisixo. — As a continuation 
of lost week's article, and because no better time than 
the present can be chosen by amateurs for making their 
experiments, we shall, in a random manner, glance at 
some of the results of a knowledge of the sexual system 
in plants, and, secondly, allude to a few principles to be 
kept in view by those inclined to making hybridising 

i'irst. Most cultivators of flowers grow their plants 
chiefly for their bloom ; in many of these the parts of 
fructification— the stamens and the pistils— owing to 
their being almost inconspicuous, present few claims 
upon our observation. Unattractive though they seem, 
however, the beautiful flower petals are the guard which 
nature has stationed for their protection and security. 
When the fertilization of the seeds has been effected, 
:he swelling of the seed vessel is generally accompanied 
by the fading of the flower petals ; hence some of our 
Friends who are somewhat enthusiastic in their love of 
Bowers, should have the openings in their plant-houses 
surrounded with gauze netting, which would allow air 
to enter and yet keep out bees and all flying insects. 
No sooner do these little artificers get in among your 
prettiest fuchsias, geraniums, &c., than the process of 
fecundation is prematurely, as it were, hastened, by 
their liberal scattering of the pollen, and, as a conse- 
quence, the bloom is prematurely shed. In cases such 
as we have alluded to, where the stamens and pistils 
are uot very conspicuous, the notting may be dispensed 
with, by cutting them out either with a knife or a small 
[inir ol scissors ; the removing of the female organ alone 
will he sufficient ; the bloom will stand much longer in 
consequence. The course to be attended to wiien 
double flowers aro the object has already been noticed. 
Is it desirable to save the seed of a certain flowering 
plant, or vegetable? True, it must be kept far apart 
from others of its kiud, or, if that cannot be done, the 
plant as a whole, or the particular flowers selected, 
should be covered with gauze so open as to permit light 
aud air to enter, and yet so thick as to prevent the 
intrusion of insects and pollen borne by the winds. 
Even in the kitchen-garden, our cauliflowers, cabbages, 
lliussels sprouts, and borecoles, being merely varieties 
of an original species, would soon revert to the primitive 
type if core was not thus taken in growing them for 

Again. Barrenness often takes place in plants even 



though there be plenty of flowers, because these 
flowers are wanting in the necessary organs of repro- 
duction. When tiie principal organ, the pistil, is 
absent, as will frequently be found to be the cose if tbe 
plant has been unduly shaded the previous season, or 
if there has been a cold, wet autumn, which has been 
more favourable for the gioiring than the maturing 
principle, then our knowledge will bo of no avail for 
that season. But, on the other hand, when the stamens 
are either altogether wanting, or so miserably small as 
to be deficient in pollen, then the remedy is easy and 
obvious ; by means of a camel hair brush, a soft feather, 
&k., transfer the pollen from those flowers where it is 
plentiful to the pistils of those where it is deficient ; 
and, better still, where the fertile flowers would stand 
thinning, cut a number out when the anther boxes are 
opening, and place or shake them over the pistils you 
wish to fertilize. In the case of large trees, fertile 
branches might bo thiuned out, when in bloom, end 
placed in proximity to those that were imperfect. Lost 
season we obtained a fair crop of JiUterU from trees that 
were next to destitute of male catkins, by cutting a 
quantity of hazel branches from the hedges when tbe 
male catkins were opening, and tying them among the 
filberts, leaving the wind to waft the pollen to the little 
red blossoms. " Oh ! but did not you get nuts instead 
of filberts?" said a friend, who stoutly contended, that 
a melon not coming true was owing to its growing 
beside a different variety. No! this artificial impreg- 
nation, this hybridising, very seldom eflects much ap- 
parent difference upon what is commonly termed the 
fruit — the rind and pulp of a melon, the shell and 
kernel of the nut, the pulpy matter of the peach, the 
juicy consistence of the apple or pear, the berry of a 
Btrawberry, or the seed vessel of any plant we cultivate. 
The appearance is generally exactly the same as if fecun- 
dation had been effected by its own appropriate pollen. 
It is in the seeds, the true fruit, that the change is 
effected ; the plants and flowers raised from which may 
be expected to be different from both parents, and yet 
exhibiting features of both. Thus every man who lias 
only a few inches of ground, such as may be set in his 
window-sill, or on his balcony, has it in his power to 
introduce improved varieties of flowers and vegetables, 
and thus constitute himself a public benefactor. Ama- 
teurs and cottagers have in general more opportunities 
for this than gardeners. Thus it is our best varieties 
of flowers and vegetables are produced ; all that is 
necessary to secure a hybrid is by means of a needle, or 
a small pointed pair of scissors, to remove the stameus, 
before their anthers open, from the plant you wish to 
act as the mother, and then carefully to apply to the 
summit of the pistil the polion from those stamens 
which you wish to act as the father ; or leaving the 
desirable plants in the neighbourhood of each other, 
will often secure a desired result, but not so surely as 
when more time and attention is bestowed. Where 
correctness is an object each flower acted upon artifi- 
cially should be labelled, shut in by a gauxo covering, 
and a proper memorandum mode. 

Secondly. We shall now allude to a few principles to 
be kept in view, in order to guard against unnecessary 
failures, and ensure some measure of success, 

1st. Hybridisation will not take place between plants 
destitute of natural relationship. Thus the many 
wondrous tales of the influence exerted by oranges upon 
apples, black currants upon rosos, &<\, &o., aro fit only 
for the good old times that are gone for over. Even 
where there is considerable natural affinity, so that both 
plants belong to the same genus, and where even a 
graft will take and grow for a time, as in the case of the 
pear and the apple ; it has as yet been impossible to 
obtain a hybrid between them. Neither has a hvbrid 
been obtained between the currant and the goose) r 
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As a. general rule, distinct genera, though belonging to 
the same natural order, will not hybridise ; there may 
be a few exceptions. 

2nd. Hybridisation between species of plants takes 
place' more readily than among animals, though, as in 
the latter case, the hybrid or mule is generally barren, 
as In the pretty mule Pink, which can only bo pro- 

Cagated by cuttings. If, in some cases, such hybrids 
Btween distinct species do produce seeds that will grow, 
the plants soon lose the power to do so. unless fecun- 
dation has been again effected by one or both of the 
original parents, 

Jtrd. Hybridisation is most easily effected between 
distinct varieties of the same Bpecies. Such hybrids are 
also the most valuable, because many of them if kept 
distinct, will reproduce themselves true from seed, such 
for instance as our garden varioties of the cabbage. Tbev 
will also hybridise with other varieties, which also will 
be reproductive. But this reproduction can be earned 
only to a certain point, that point being determined by 
no known rules, but depending upon something con- 
stitutional in the nature of that tribe of plants. Thus, 
wo have found that Calceolaria* long crossed would not 
produce seed, though apparently possessing perfect 
stamens and pistils ; nor yot would they do so when 
fecundated by another variety as high bred as them- 
selves, though seeds would be produced wlicn fecun- 
dated with the pollen from some of the coarser, more 
original, types of the species; but, of course, in that ease 
the progeny were defective in form and beauty. Even 
when the seed of the variety continues fertile and they 
are not averse from joining issue with kindred varieties, 
still a deterioration of quality will in lime ensue, similar 
to what takes when the breeding in-and-in system 
among animals is adopted. When, therefore, a superior 
flower — root, vegetable, fruit or grain — is obtained, care 
should ho taken not only to keep the variety true, but 
experiment's should be made to cross it with some other 
dimmilar, and yet dosirable variety, in the hope, of ob- 
taining a fresh production which may tako the place of 
both its parents when they are beginning to wear out. 
4th and Lastly. In hybridising, many experiments 
would tend to confirm the idea that manner and style of 
growth will bo chiefly regulated by the characteristics 
that belong to the plant that possesses the pistil, while 
the flower and other parts of fruotilication will be in- 
fluenced by the plant from whenco tho pollen of the 
stamens was taken. Thus, when tho beautiful Fuchsia 
fulgent -ho* introduced by the house of Lee, great hopes 
were entertained of what coidd be done by hybridising 
it with such old varieties as globotn. Hut as most of 
the attempts wore made by selecting fulgent as the 
mother plant, the progeny wore distinguished by large 
leaves and small flowers, whilst what was desirable was 
tho large Donors of fulgent, and the small compact 
foliage oi'i/lobnM. Again, for example, our carl i esteem, 
such as the Albert and tho Frame, are hardy and 
stubby in their growth ; hut then no ono will use them 
after the moro tender, later, but largo and sweet peas of 
the various Marrowfat* appear. To cross the Harrow 
with the Early Pea, would have the tendency to give a 
variety possessing tho small flavourless fruit of the 
latter, with the tender and late habits of tho former. 
By making tho Early 1'ca the mother plant, and the 
large high-flavoured Marrow the father, there is a 
likelihood of obtaining early peas, hardy in their nature, 
large in size, and good in (favour. 

From the operation of suoli principles, either naturally 
or artificially) improvements in vegetable forms have 
taken, and are now taking place. Glance at the dimi- 
nutive violet, and heboid in a florist's bed of hearUeate 
what has been given to man as the reward of industry 
and care. Taste the luscious apple and (ww, and con- 
trast them with the diminutive gritty things of former 



times. I,ook at the wiry tiling upon the cliffs of Dover, 
the grand original of all our cabbagei and cauhjleren 
Observe the uncultivated turnip, scarcely rocognistbk 
from wild mustard, and notice the sticky, wiry carrot a 
it grows bv the highway, and then just step into tint 
jolly good farmer's fields and feast your eyes, at tht 
proper season, on the rare turnips and carrots there, and 
then you will be convinced not only of what hybridi- 
sation and careful culture have already done, but Lhil 
when these principles are better understood and mart 
acted upon, additional sources of rational employment 
will be. opened up to the industrious mind, — flowers still 
more beautiful will be produced ; fruits, roots, and 
grain most suitable for particular soils and climates will 
be found ; vegetable phenomena will be better under- 
stood and more attended to ; and the consequence will 
be, that pract ice will not sneer at, but become the cam- 



more food be produced; more employment provided; 
and a higher degree of happiness secured for all. 

K. Ftsh, I 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. I 

STOVE PLANTS. 
Stove Climrkes. — As this department of plant col 
ture is, with the exception of the orchid house, the most 
expensive of any, both with respect to the erection of 
the heating apparatus and the quantity of fuel ifter- 
wards required, it is especially desirable to make the 
best use of tho interior to obtain an amount of enjoy- 
ment proportionate to tho outlay. Every good gardener 
will, in addition to furnishing tho stages, platforms, 01 I 
pits, with suitable plants, be desirous to cover the rafter 
and cross bars with handsome and free flowering clim- 
bers. There are now in this country numbers of talk ! 
plants — more than sufficient to clothe variously tba 
roofs of the largest hothouses in Europe. Hence arissi 
a temptation to cultivate too many, so as almost lo ' 
defeat the purpose they are intended for. Hy crowdiig | 
them too much on the roof, they not only injurs tks | 
inhabitants below, but cannot flower or thrive them- 
selves so well as if there were fewer of them, and kept , 
thin enough to allow the light and air to circulate in Iba j 
house. It is to prevent this evil, as well as to recommend ' 
their culture in a proper degree, that we propose to our- , 
selves to give a paper or two on the subject of stow , 
climbers: moro especially for the roofs of the moid 
stove and the stove conservatory ; proposing hereafWtc 
describe such as are proper to be used to train lo ■ 
trellis, to bo placed amongst the ordinary stove plant) 
on the stage or centre pit. As some of our readers an 
building, or aro intending to build, a wtovo, we shall in 
the first place give a list of tho very best stove climbers, 
that they may he at no loss what kinds to procure. 




The abov. is a very select list of twenty-ens of ft» | 
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est of stove creeperB for the roof of the house. We 
lave marked with u.n asterisk ouch as will answer beet 
or a rather email house ; and for a very email one, such 
is wo may suppose some of our amateur friends may 
ooeaese. or build, we recommend the Stephawtti, the 
Dipladmia, and Pasriflura racemoia. 

CoT.TVaa. — To grow these splendid plants to per- 
fection, so U to enable them to produce abundance of 
bloom, you must bare a small pit eighteen inches or two 
feat square, or any other form of the same dimensions, 
but at least two feet deep. At the bottom place a layer 
of pieces of brick or 6tone, six inches thick, cover this 
with some pieces of turf with the grassy side downwards. 
The rubble is for drainage, and the turf to prevent the 
»il choking it up. The soil should be composed of 
peat, loam, and rotten leaf mould, in equal parts, mixed 
rith a sufficient quantity of sand to keep it open and to 
illow the water to pass through it freely. This corn- 
tost should not be sifted, but only large stones and the 
-oots of perennial weeds picked out. The situation of 
hese small pits may be as near to the front wall as 
ionvenicnt, to allow the creeper to be trained up to the 
■oof, and along the roof over the paths. A rod of iron, 
(apt well painted, should be suspended from the raftors 
it a distance of about a foot, to allow room for the 
dioots, leares, and flowers, at a favourable distance from 
the glass. To this rod the creepers must be kept neatly 
tied, but not too stiffly. The taste of the cultivator 
must suggest a free graceful mode of performing the 
operation. In the stove at Fine-apple llace we use 
small chains running lengthwise, just over the curb- 
stone of the pit. They are fastened up at intervals to 
the roof, and allowed to hung down Blackly between 
each interval, so as to form, when covered with the 
creeper, graceful festoons of flowers. Managed in this 
way they are very ornamental. 

In summer when the creepers are growing freely, and, 
»s wo dope, flowering profusely, the days being long 
and the win giving abundance of light, the creepers 
may be allowed to grow somewhat luxuriantly ; but as 
icon as they have done blooming, the days shortening 
Wd tho light less intense, they should then be pruned 
n freely, to allow the greatest quantity of light to reach 
lie plants below. 

Water. — In the summer months, when the growth 
8 luxuriant, the creepers will require an abundant 
upply of soft water at their roots. The syringe, too, 
mist be used frequently and freely to cleanse the leaves 
rom dust, and to prevent the increase of insects ; care 
teing taken to injure the flower as little as possible. 
Should the meaty buy unfortunately find its way into 
.ho house it will soon infest the creepers, especially the 
Stephanotit, upon the floorers of which it loves to dwell. 
There is no way to destroy this pest effectually but by 
crushing it with a brush, made either of slifflsli hair or 
bass matting; with this every cranny and joint must 
be diligently washed, and, if possible, not an insect left 
alive. It is not onoe or twico washing that will banish 
them when they have once got established ; the washing 
must be repealed till they are overcome. Other insects, 
such as the red ejiider and the thrift, must be waged war 
against continually, for if once allowed to get ahead 
they are extremely bard to conquer or entirely clear 
away. 

We are just now reminded by a correspondent, that it 
is not in all cases convenient to have pits built for 
creepers ; when that is the case they may be planted 
loug boxes arranged aloug the front, or in large pots 
set in any convenient corner; but be it remembered 
that they will neither grow nor flower so finely as by 
the former mode. 

Propagation. — All these plants may be increased by 
cuttings, placed in silver sand, uoier beU-gUsees, in 
heat, excepting Ipomea Hartfailim and Com in tm m jmr- 



«m. These two must be increased by grafting 
upon the more freely striking species; Iponma Hon- 
fallia grafts easily upon Ipomea iutignu, and Combretum 
purpureum upon 0. Pinceanum. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 
Tulip and Ranunculus Roots being now all taken 
up, it is often a matter of grave con side ration what to 
do with the beds in which they have grown. They 
must either be planted with some autumn blooming 
flowers or be left empty till the planting season for the 
bulbs comes round again. In such situations where the 
beds are in sight of tho windows, or even frequently seen, 
beds with flowers that have been reared in pots for the 
or in high kept grounds, it may be desirable to fill these 
purpose ; in such a. case it will be desirable, nay, neces- 
sary, to have in the compost-yard a large heap of good 
oompoet suitable for these bulbs, which, as soon as the 
frosts destroy the temporary occupants of the beds, 
should be wheeled in after the old soil has been removed 
to some other j>art of the garden, whore it will be useful 
for other purposes. The new soil should be left now at 
least six inches above the level required when it is 
settled. When the beds are so situated that it is of no 
consequence leaving thorn empty till the planting season 
arrives again, the soil should be thrown out on each 
side of the beds, and laid up in ridges, taking up along 
with it the layer of dung recommended to be placed 
orer the drainage. In this situation the soil should be 
frequently turned over, to expose every part of it to the 
sun and air, and, as thore is nothing like system in 
doing any kind of work, or carrying on regularly any 
operation, we would advise a set time to be appointed 
for turning soils, and that time to be faithfully kept as 
much as the weather will allow. Once a month will be 
a proper time to turn over the soils of the tulip and 
ranunculus bods. T. Applebt. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Globe Artichokes. — Tho suckers of this season's 
planting should be well attended to by keeping the 
surface of the earth open ; and a soaking of liquid- 
manure given occasionally will encourage the luxuriant 
growth necessary for the plentiful production of heads 
of good quality. 

Jerusalem Artichokes merely require at this season 
for the earth's surface to be kept open, and in a good 
state, by frequent stirrings. 

CabhaoE for early spring crops should now bo sown 
ill full crop ; where a largo quantity is required it is 
advisable to sow two or three successive times, at in- 
tervals of a few days. The Red Dutch should also be 
remembered if required for pickling, stewing, Ac, as 
well as the Fiat pole, or Drumhead, by those who require 
thein for cattle. 

Routine Work. — Cauliflower* and coleworti should 
still be planted freely for autumn and winter purposes. 
American and Normandy Crete should bo sown. Herb* 
of all kinds should be gathered while in bloom. Cha- 
momile and marigold Juneere should be collected two or 
throe times a week. Make a sowing of encumber) for 
early winter fruiting, and select and save for send the 
likeliest fruit of tho best varieties ; collect all gherkin* 
for pickling, and the handsome, long, green cucumbers 
for preserving. Endive should bo sown iu full orop for 
late planting, and the planting of tho same should he 
weekly attended to for some time to oome. Several 
sowings, also, of lettuce should be made where much is 
required throughout the winter and early spring ; the 
beet varieties for this purpose are the Old Egyptian, 
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Broirn Com, the Bath Broun Coit, and the Hammer- 
smith Hardy cabbage lettuce. Horteradiak should be 
kept cloar from spurious suckers, and the earth's surface 
about it kept open and clear. 

Mushroom Beds should bo mado in succession by 
collecting good stable manure. If the straw is very 
long some of it may bo shaken out to advantage : half- 
dried cow, sheep, or deer dung are all very good for 
mushroom culture, either mixed with stable dung or 
made use of separately. Any of the above materials 
should have a sufficiency of good holding loam incor- 
porated with it, to prevent its heating too strongly, which 
the dung by itself is very apt to do, and thus become 



dry, and exhausted of its best properties by evaporation; 
tins the soil prevents by absorption, maintaining both i 
kindly temperature and moisture, the two principle 
that are most essential for the successful culture of 
mushrooms. In making a mushroom bed the material* 
should be well trodden or rammed, in order to mike it 
very firm, and spawned at a very moderate temperature, 
cased with good holding friable loam to the thickness of 
about two inches when beaten down very firm ; after it 
has been cased a week or ten trays it should kin 
another good even beating over, so as to make it vary 
firm after setting. 

James Bibnes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INTORMATION. 



HOME-BAKED BREAD. 



By the Authoress 
Biif:ad is an article of extremely great importance in 
ever)' household; especially where economy is rigidly re- 
quired. Families must be fed ; and where meat ia neces. 
sarily very sparingly used, there must be a substitute for it ; 
and what can be more nourishing, more simple and agree- 
able, Loth for old and young, than sweet, wholesome bread 7 
Home-made bread is so incomparably superior to that of 
the baker, that eveiy endeavour should be used to obtain it ; 
not only is the hater's profit gained, but home-made bread 
goes farther than an equal quantity of that which is procured 
from the shop. It is tirmer and more satisfying in its tex- 
ture; the stomach remains much longer at rest after receiv- 
ing it, and does not feel that hollow craving sensation that 
very frequently follows the use of baker's bread. It has 
been said, and doubtless with much reason, that many 
diseases of the stomach arc engendered by the adulteration 
of food ; and scarcely any article consumed by man admits 
of this wicked and injurious practice to ao great an extent 
aa bread, fin the point of health, therefore, if 



off; for I have myself known cases in which real illnesa has 
been caused by the use of baker's bread. Very probably 
much indisposition, and general derangement of the system, 
irises from this unsuspected cause. 

In largo towns it is sometimes impossible to accomplish 
baking at homo. There may he no oven, and no place in 
which to erect one, and fuel moy be scarce and exorbitantly 
dear. In country towns, even in villages in fact, wherever 
wood has lo be bought, it is comparatively dear; but even 
supposing for a moment that household bread is not eaten 
at a cheaper rate than that supplied by the baker, it is made 
of pure Jiuur unil yrusl, which is a grand consideration ; and 
it goes farther also ; but, generally speaking, it will be 
absolutely cheaper. 

Home-baked bread possesses this advantage, also, over 
that which is bought, that it can be eaten without distaste 
~ a very stale state. Baker's bread is almost uneatable 
ill a week old, and is sometimes very unpleasant ot the 
end of threo days. Pure household bread is excellent when 
irtnight old; and the thrifty cottager usually bakes a 
fortnight 5 batch, as it saves fuel, and bread too — the more 
stale it is. the more quickly it satisfies hunger. This plan 
should he adopted by the economist of a higher sphere. 
When means are small, and principle is strong (which we 
know to bo tho case with some of our excellent correspon- 
dents], no taste or fancy will be allowed to interfere with 
that which we seo tube right; and we shall soon become 
refund !eil to the good stale loaf, and enjoy it with a keener 
relish than we ever did tho delicate spongy broad of our 
niore affluent days. We feel that we are doing what wo can 
to avoid expense, and support ouraelves upon the means 
which, riilicr we have undertaken to live upon or it has 
pleased God in His infinite wisdom to grant us, and in both 
coses the conscientious mind will take pleasure in every act 
of self-denial. Taitet are sometimes very difficult to deal 
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with i but if we always bear in mind that ■ frtaaplt is 
involved in nearly every thing we do, we shall onttaui 
many difficulties; and ail that ia to the "natural mou" 
distasteful, will bo rendered easy and even pleasant bythe 
holy motive on which we act. 

Ladies with small incomes cannot always procure ssmati 
who understand baking ; they ere sometimes obliged to be 
dependant upon the services of an ignorant girl, who bo 
never been taught to make bread, and probably never eras 
saw the process carried on. In such a case it is a very great 
advantage to be able to direct and teach this useful branch 
of household duty ; and yet how many ladies enter npoD 
housekeeping without knowing the way in which it is dean! 
And how many may, perhaps, have kept house for years 
without having learned or observed it! In every cookaj 
book we open the directions how « to make bread " m 
given, but so imperfectly — even iu those which profess to be 
the most simple and practical — that they are no guide what- 
ever to a novice ; and I, therefore, venture to subjoin the 
only plain sensible directions I ever met with, and by which 
any lady, however uninstructed herself, may teach a sennit 
witli ease and success. I have extracted it from a little 
work, by a writer whose practical knowledge and 
style, if his pen had but been guided by " the wisdom which 
is from above," would have made him eminently useful '" 
the humbler classes : — 

" Suppose the quantity be a bushel of flour. Put Um 

and sufficiently large. Make a pretty deep hole in tin 
middle of this heap. Take (for a bushel) a pint of good 
fresh yeast ; mix it and stir it well up in a pint of toft water, 
milk-warm. Pour this into the hole in the heap of Boar 
Then take a spoon and work it round the outside of this 
body of moisture, so as to bring into it by degrees flour 
enough to make it form a thin batter, which you must itir 
well about for a minute or two. Then take a handful of 
flour and scatter it thinly over the head of this batter, so at 
to hirlc it; then cover the whole over with a cloth to keep H 
worm; and this covering, as well as the situation of the 
as to distance fror 
of the place, and the 
and cold. When you perceive that the better has risen enoogh 
to make mrafct in the flour you covered it with, yon begin to 
form the whole mass into doni/h, thus ; you begin round the 
hole containing tho batter, working the flour into the batter, 
and pouring in, as it is wanted, to make tho flour mix with 
the batter, soft water, milk-warm. Before you begin th» 
you scatter the salt over the heap, at the rate of half a pound 
to a bushel of flour. When you nave got the whole tufficieotlj 
moist, you knead it well. This is a grand part of the busi- 
ness ; for unless the dough be well worked there will be littll 
round lumps of flour in the loaves ; and besides, the origin*! 
batter, which is to give fermentation to the whole, will net 
be duly mixed. The dough must, therefore, be well worked. 
The fists must go heartily into it — it must be rolled OWi 
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iressed out, folded up, and pressed out again, until it be 
mnpletely mixed, and formed into a stiff and tough dough. 
iTheu made, it is to be formed iuto a lump in the middle of 
die trough, and with a little dry flour scattered thinly over 
it, covered over again to be kept warm and to ferment ; and 
in this state, if all be done rightly, it will not have to remain 
more than fifteen or twenty minutes. The oven should be 
bet by the time the dough has remained in the lump about 
twenty minutes. When both are ready, take nut the fire, 
and wipe the oven out clean ; and at nearly about the same 
moment take the dough out upon a clean table or large 
square board ; cut it up into pieces, and make it up into 
loaves, kneading it again in these separate parcels ; and as 
you go on, shaking a little flour over your board to prevent 
the dough adhering to it. The loaves should be put into the 
oven as quickly as possible after they are formed, upon a tint 
wooden shovel with a long handle; and when in, the oven- 
door should be fastened up quickly, and very closely ; if all 
be properly managed, loaves of about the size of quartern 
loaves will bo sufficiently baked in about two hours. But 
they usually open the door and look at the bread, to see how 

These directions are so minute, and yet so clear, that it is 
scarcely possible to err in practising them. Heating the 
oven is a. matter of some nicety ; but observing it done once 
or twice by an experienced hand will give the needful in- 
struction. Most ovens, indeed, have a particular brick built 
into the back, which turns white when the heat is sufficiently 
strong. This is a safe guide. 

Bread should not be cut until it is at least two days old ; 
and for family use it is better to keep it still longer. It 
should he kept in a dry, cool place, as damp and beat ore 
equally to be avoided; and where large bakings are made, 
the plane in which it stands is of some consequence. When 
loaves are first taken out of the oven they should be allowed 
to stand on (heir heads until they are quite cold. 



HISTORY OF AN APIARY. 



As I am desirous of inducing some of your readers to 
ulopl a very interesting method of increasing their stock of 
lees hi autumn, which I tried with perfect success last year, 
md as the season is fast approaching for the purpose, I 
.hail bid farewell to the subject of my old apiary, with a very 
ew words in addition to what I wrote in my last letter. 
Suffice it to say that, until last year, when I transferred it to 
he care of my youngest sister, and commenced a new apiary 
indcr different auspices, in a new and more favourable 
ocality, I met with no sort of success as a bee-keeper. The 
.ante luckless hive occupied the identical position in the 
;arden where it bad stood for years without throwing off a 
dnglo swarm or yielding me a single pound of boney. Its 
ate was ultimately similar to that of itfl predecessor; for, 
leing disgusted with its unprofitableness, I drove it in the 
!arly part of last July, when on a visit home, and with the 
lees which I saved a good-sized swarm occupied the boxes, 
rliich had long waited in vain expectation of a swarm from 
t. They did very well till November, when they died in an 
in accountable manner, probably owing to the old age of the 
[ueen, plenty of comb and honey being taken from the box 
in clearing it out. 

A brief summary of my success last year with my new 
ipiary, as well as a short account of it, will be found at 
ip. 'HU and yOJl of your third volume. Among the various 
■olonies which I purchased, or otherwise obtained, was a 
itock composed of two united swarms, or rather families, of 
lees, which 1 had saved from a sulphurous death. Ill as 
. bad hitherto succeeded in my attempts to preserve bees on 
irtifieial fond throughout the winter, I felt confident that the 
liiug might be done, if undertaken in a right manner. I 
herefore resolved to try what a dvubUd colony would do. 
Uy theory was, that if the population of a stock, to be formed 
iv artificial means, were twice as numerous as other stocks 
isually are at this season of the year (August), there would 
ie a greater probability of its doing well, because not only 
vould there be plenty of workers in the hive (as well eol- 
ectors of the furnished stores as wax-workers and nurses of 



the young bees — for a good queen lays largely at this season), 
but, also, i largo surplus of honey, gatherers would be at 
liberty to nam the fields, whose industry would not only itua- 



preserving my bees in admirable health tl.ii.irli 
tlio winter and spring, and they have become, and are h) ill 
working with an enormous population, as my stroi>.;i-~i un.( 
most profitable stock, as I shall show by-and-bye. Mure 
over, on tasting some of this food in April last, which I 
scooped out with a teaspoon through a lar^e hole in tho top 
of tho hive, I found it had a very agreeable flavour — very 
different from, and far superior to the original syrup with 
which I bad supplied them — the taste of honey being dis- 
tinctly perceptible though not preponderating. Another 
advantage connected with this doubling of the population I 
had almost forgotten to mention, namely, that if it be true, 
as Huber avers, that where two queens exist in the same 
hive they always, and they alone, seek each others' destruc- 
tion, the workers being only passive spectators, perhaps insti- 
gators of the combat; if, I say, this be true, is it not probable 
and likely that the most vigorous queen will assert her 
superiority and destroy her rival ? I knote that this was the 
case with mo, for I picked up the conquered queen the day 
after the union was effected, and was enabled to compare her 
with her victorious enemy, who was decidedly the largest, and 
she has proved a most fertile mother. 

It is to the method which I adopted in uniting these bees 
that I wish to coll especial attention, because, not only do I 
claim to have discovered it (at least, nowhere in the twenty 
and odd bee-books which I have read have I seen even a 
remote hint of the knowledge of the existence of such a 
plan), but it is one of the simplest and most useful of bee- 
operations, as well as a very successf'id one. I discovered or 
rather hit upon it accidentally, as I was hesitating between 
the adoption of the fumigating or sugar-and-water drowning 
process of uniting bees, one or other of which is recom 
mended generally by apiarians. I was quite unused to 
either of these plans, and somewhat dreaded the experi- 
ment. The scene of operation was the small nursery hack- 
garden of some very kind friends of mine who had kindly- 
permitted me to make what use I pleased of tho population 
of five cottage hives, which they intended to plunder; and 
the time was St p.m., on the Utli of August. After trying 
what I could do by fumigation with ono hive, and having 
made a terrible mess of the affair, so that I began to wish I 
had never meddled with the business, I proceeded to try the 
sugar-and-water drowning process, to effect which, I pro- 
posed, first, to drive into separate empty hives tho population 
of two strong stocks; and, then, after sprinkling each hive 
well with sugar and water, to mix the bees together. An 
awkward, filthy job this appeared, against which my heart 
revolted; however, there seemed no remedy, so to driving I 
went. A magnificent second-year stock, as full of bees as it 
could hold (the more bees the bettor for the success of tho 
experiment), was successfully driven in about 18 minutes 
into an empty hive, which was taken off and put geutly aside 
until wanted again. The few remaining bees in the old 
stock were fumigated with sulphur before being taken into 
the house. Another fine and populous stock was next turned 
up as before — an early cast of the current year; but, instead of 
placing an empty hive over it as before, it suddenly entered 
my head to try what driving into the other already temporarily 
tenanted hive would do — the empty hive I mean into which 
the population of the first hive had been driven. But would 
they not fight and destroy each other ? If they did, thought 
I, I have got two good stocks to fall back upon ; so in 
a moment the tenanted combless hive was gently placed 
over the now reversed cast, and to driving we went in good 
earnest. "Hark! what an awful buzzing ! " said my com- 
panion ; and, indeed, I began to dread a general massacre 
as the hum increased ; presently, however, our tupping 
having ceased, the hum died away, and a profound guenes. 
reigned within. My success was complete, for on taking ofl 
the upper hive, an enormia* mass of bees was disclosed 
hanging in thick clusters from the roof, united together in 
great apparent harmony and tranquillity. The few remain- 
ing bees in the old hive were sulphured as before ; and our 
united hive was suffered to remain till morning, resting over 
an empty bucket, and covered with a sheet. Great was 
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activity of onr newly -formed Block tlie next day (but no signs 
of war ware visible) till about 3} o'clock p.m., when I shook 
them all out upon a sheet on the ground in front of this box 
which had been destined for their reception, into which they 
immediately crept after their queen. Ax soon as they had 
nearly all left ilia cloth the conquered queen was discovered 
in front of the box, 4-ad, but still surrounded by an escort of 
bees who paid her the last tribute of respect and loyalty. 
The box containing the now united swarm was transferred 
the same evening to my own apiary, where it still remains to 
tins day. I wuuid observe, that on shaking out the bees 
from the temporary hive two <t»ii lit were found already began, 
one of them being i iiichea in length. 

So much for luy plan of uniting bees in autumn by means 
Of driving alone, which I have tried with uniform success on 
several occasions since then. And, now, a few words as to 
treatment of these bees. Nnrr dill they lack a supply 
of food (for which, see third vol., page UII3,— where, instead 
of jib of honey, read ljtbj in the feeder (described at page 
all? of third volume ) for live weeks ; and if the food was not 
quite to their likiug I made it suit. It is, 1 believe, etteuliai 
to the success of this experiment, that the stock be formed 
not later than the 10th of August,— the eartirr Ihr better ; 
some friends of mine tried it on the lTtli, and failed: though, 
I believe, chiefly owing to negligence, m feeding with un- 
wholesome food. It is well,also, ho to arrange the feeder, that 
there be no can-tut of air through the hive. 1 am going to 
form two stocks on the same principle this year, — one of 
them to be composed of three united swarms. 

A Coi'NTiiv Chute. 



HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW. 

CHISWICK, July 13th. 

Tire last exhibition of the Society for the present ywr 

took (dace in their gardens at Chiswick on Saturday, the 1'lth 
of July; and so for Ibis year the hopes and the fears of the 
exhibitors have been put an end to. Upon the whole, we 
may venture to say. that the shows, at both the 1'ark and 
Cluswirk, have been better than in any previous year. The 
collections of plants of every number, whether largo or small, 
have been more equal, that is, there were fewer hail or mid- 
dling grown plants than before. The Fruit part of the ex- 
hibitions has been a derided improvement, and the Florists' 
flowers have been more unique and more numerous. This 
encourages us to hope still better for tlio time In come. 
From what we know personally of the various exhibitors we 
anticipate they will loave no means untried, no nerves un- 
strung, to ensure success in their future efforts to produce 
still better specimens of every kind of horticultural produce. 
We heartily wish them every success. 

The exhibition was above the average of those that take 
place at this season annually. The Orchids as usual, in our 
opinion, taking the lead. Kvery part, however, was respect- 
able. The Fruit tent especially was well garnished with 
ions sweets. With these few preliminary remarks wc 
II now briefly describe in our usual way such objects as 
o exhibited for Ilia ilrst limo, or ns may he useful to our 
readers. We judge that the mere giving the names of plants 
"" ', win the awards of the judges is useful, liecause it 
res not only that the plants were well grown and so 
worthy of such distinction, but also our reports prove that 
such plants are capable, by good culture, or being made to 
merit audi distinction. 

COLMJCTIONB OP TWENTY EXOTIC OncittDS. 

1st Prize to Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Hucker, Esq.; 
making the sixth first prize Mr. ft), has won this year. On 
this occasion we noted especially the following: — 






e Ion, 



-.. fully in 



mQC*Jo*uni, beautifully bluonied. CVfogyme ipecima, with ■enrol 
Coweta. The beautiful and fragrant MlEja carina, with three of tu 
golden Itowen- Oypripedtum t/nrbntutn. with II Anwar*. The eurioui 

beautiful Epiirnd'nn 
relaMum BlKmii, with three 



te large flowered f.>t<sorAej rAtoror&itum. The 



Hue well bloomed apikee. The new and 
Itatimm and the truly noble fonJu limit. 
an run when thown at Uu Park. 



Atridt. ufriirwu. the beat plant in it ; it had three apikee 1(1. 

■■■"•■'-*' ' with three •pikea. A "m^Jvlw*, rerj 

IB order. A large Mltoma •parfaMUi 
A large plant of BpUrmtrttm radlnlvm, and I 



1st Phizk to Messrs. Kollisou, Tooting. In this collec- 
tion there were several very line ' 



elpnnded. A goad tMtttff amtcfa. The 
■HIH t and the rare Somratia liUamtntm. 

'Jsli I'lttXK to Mr. Dobson, gardener to E. Beet. Esq. 
I sip worth. The gem of this collection was a dwarf plant d 

Epfdtndrmm cnmlfotirm, and a prettier little thing we do not irmna- 
ber to haie aeen foe eotiK tinie. The plant waa not more than IJ iotVi 
high, and 10 iaehea through, yet it kadnot leea then 14 (II •pikn at m 

ally pinlt bloaaatni. Thii plant uaually attain* the height of i fl 
ire it floweta. He also had in good cundltion the Kldon-teen fn. 
Slaprliotde* I the rare Ztttipetalmm mtmtmn : a f M plant oi 
id the well known DuUtrfy pUnl in IK 




quality. If, 
long-lived in 



1st Pri/e to Mr. Wake, gardener 
We can only notice the best : — 

Aerldn orfsmfnm, with Dumeroua ipikea of it> fragrant hennflil 
nOwera. Calamlkt einn, with three apihei of III purple tern. 
Dendrub.Hm nliwaanfnuiu, with numeroui ■pike*. Jiureai «• 
datum, beautifully bloomed. The noble Vmia ■■tiff-kit. The nstlj- 
aeen tlalenndm ifoiirrii: and 1 good MnlDHHuMii grundtfom. 

'-! mi 1'rizi: lu Mr. Carson, gardener to F. (!. Farmer, Esq. 
W«: noted especially, as lwing in good order, 

QaWt<ff*«*ai trandr, with At* of ill large bandaome gowenfall) 
expanded. A fine •penmen of Cgnnchrt Ijiddittni. The rare Zaja- 
Heneftun TUttHtum. Cirtnapnc jpvfcun. wilh ItAowera. AKUifrwH 
mMa: Airkta ,M»t*n*J- 



1st PiukR to Mr. Oorrie, gardener lo Sir John Cathead. | 
Ilnrt In this collection was a gooil plant of the lovely j 

atuniupfoitmn ritrowmum, wllh four Ipikea of Ita fragrant into- I 
highly eoburei. A good Urania caudala. with nine ipihea of taten; 

2nd Frme to Mr. Woolley, gardener to H. H. Ker, Esq- 
ChcshunL He had in fine order the beantifhl 



Oncidiam ttunpnailam. A Urge plant, 
•pikea, of the old Cfmildlum atct/oihtM : Oi 
finely flowered Catttrya forbesi'. 



1st I'biee to Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Oollycr, Esq. 
Dartford. Mr. Cole exhibited his plants again in fine order, 
and was again successful in beating his formidable antago- 
nist Mr. May. We .shall notice the fresh plants he brought 
into the Held. 



h"™Lna'g^HkV% ft! nT) ft*, "'niitol 
,,„n: a n;i -ij ft. by a ft. K. in/unditmli/or 



tata: 11 ft. by lift. F-. 
■(..-Sfl, byjft.iitrelj 

Hxii I'rtxk to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence. Nehlr 
plants, well grown, but several past their best. Mrs. 1m- 
renee ought, however, to be well satisfied ; her gardenerhas 
well sustained his fame, having this year won, in this dot, 
four out of the six grand prizes offered by the two Societies 
His fresh plants were 

Trlitunla nertlfulla : eoveieil with Hm pretty yellow floweti r a ft. hy 

. n u->. — . oM pum , ^uUh, aeen i « ft. hy H"- 

E. JWi«h: 1ft. by»Jft. Jt.lnOla 
•>riH->r: rlgrtbylft. 



Si ft. by 1* 



ze to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir K. 
some first-rate plants, especially 
legem .- 4 ft, by 4ft. i ■ circular plant nmnl 
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RwrifeMM. E(M( 

hm Krift S™ 

pHize to Mr. Canon, gardener to J. Fan 
Ml, as the best 

la nn'tnoile : 1 ft. by SJ ft. *«r*jm"fiJ*in LoW . 
lark calyaea and large acarlet blown \ tbe plant waa 
dm of (.loom. Poiftal* oppoii/i/olin ; B ft. by s ft. , 
■ : 1 [t. bj a f[. S/cjiA^-ofui JIuricwaifn .' — ' '"- 




i Mr. Stanley, gardener to H. Bevens, Esq. 

I 

,'miilrni. Kmhartia tptmdcTU, Cgrlocmt ■ 



i. arllL nin-hrada of bloom. AphcltlU »i 
daavflj aud Ertcm metmizflora. 

a Mr. Kinghorn, for 



rHACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

iCE-8TiBHJSn. — I observed some weeks ago an article 
useful journal on the benefit of hoeing and alining 
rface of the soil. I am sura such is of Do trifling 
, anil I ran state a fact which proves very clearly 
may be. perhaps, known by many, but, nevertheless, 
worth the trial of those for whom I trust your journal 
cipally written, namely, the cottager) the benefit of 
itty stirring tlio surface soil of plants in pota. For 
earn 1 had a »m«ll greenhouse which was «ut healed ; 
humus I kept through three winters, with hardly a 
loss, geraniums, vcih. ims, heliotropes, fuchsias, c»cti, 
bry anthem tints, and other lender plants; my only 
etng regularly twice a week, and sometimes oftener 
■ the surface soil; this I did more during tlie 
weather than otherwise, and 1 believe ( could trace 
effects of frost on plants that hnil Wn unattended in 
.y, whilst the pots near to thetu, that hail been stir- 
xred. seemed to have snllered uo harm. I name this, 
e it is quili: applicable U> tlie cottage dower fancier, 
jolievo he may keep many plants by tiiis simple plan 
u winter which otherwise he might have lost 



bom wed by the omitted tw 
dung with the bottom aplt ud ■ 



ifiioK that «pit with tbe etrongeat 
». Tbe Cunt If aggot never attai " 
IDT on nafer for each of tbe fan 
1 for a lAtfli-r. Tell your himlri 
WiU do m Without IE) trouble. 



much Do^teelcd hardy garden pint, the ; 

nirfnlum. (Harriett.) Yourt iaShmbby Heat-harrow (tHuimM /rutin 

planted in i bed mat May, no be potted in September. Vour o 

decaying, juM like thinking in grnuea. i« (he wont ot root action, 
the roota had bno emend with mulch, probably, tho decay would 

•jluiiticjn nberr jour roaei grow. The freMt of jour roan with liltlr 

the caterpillar" o! a email black Maw-Hy (TeauVedo atkiupt). If yuu 
duted the lawi with the freak powder of white helebort a* aoo 
brown apota appeared. you would have Bated your leave*. See page* 

Ikfuhiu ILnwr-oLAKO la PouLral (fate). — Remove 

offetjaive matter, wuh the place clean, and then hatha it with Uoo 



Tor it, but having few plant! at thi. plaee, and not intending tu I 

thoreae of " Id; Flowera." Tbe atltemonta to which you refer an < 
reconcilable. If you have to keep a man to cultivate roar garden, then 
economy aaya, decidedly, give thia up ; but if you can cultivate your gar" 
during your own leieure noun, with only oecaeioml aid, *ay a mi 
labour once a week, then economy taya, aa deeiaivflly, keep on yonr | 




n especially if 

i I, ilnl by much aolu light. We ban little doubt that in auch otaei 

the elaboration thy overtaking or being in advance of tbe abaort 
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power) producer more highly concentrated jnleea, which am adapted 
pabulum for thii ghmiK clua of putnaitne. The but preventive ii 
[tool] top- dreeaing of rotten manure in the ear ly put of June, and aa to 
u drought letr in o thorough nuking of water. If cuuted by bud ai 
deep burden, the remedy duu be oought in thorough drainage, or i 

it mlphur. The mildew in 



■n the cucumbei 






Piu (Jmwef !>.).— Any open garden toil, mixed with a little d 
matter and lime- rubbiih, "ill >uit it, but the amUiaJ poinf lad 
■tagnant moi.ture U the root ii fatal to ill fruiifulneaa. A tout 



90th M 



■ hint or Piowaa-nani (Wor-iee).— By the irruogeHitif 
the groundwork of a flower-garden, inaiated on by on cord. 
Beaton, we underetood him to mean that number for i pi- 
firet-rate magnitude, and when three time* that numberToeld 

.c height, or nearly 10, m all the diviiwai. !■ 



aa they tall it in Hsreford.hire 



etfor 



Iver aanda, Li good for potting pt: 
avrilt next April. K-,dfii„nr. ia tb 






Mr. Krrington'r, litta in out tint volume. 
AnTICHOKH D-mtDDCTITl (J!. i).).-You 
e heallhy, but produce no headi. The only ca 
ingine arewantol root moiiturc, or being under the ahade of ma [t 

I. N. C.) — What the itooli at once, and water them over the mulch abundantly in dry ' 
ig produced, weather. Remove the auckera, and winter dreea tbem at uauaL Ron 
next, and water abundantly in dry weetaet 



oughout t: 



will grow nicely in three parte aaody U 
well drained. It will do well out of ' 



4 (Fucktia) Thia, if it 



• pot. 



ueh aa the genua £Daeritwaa deacribed aa ne 
e of the tenderer ainda, the cutting! will reu 



in any light aoil during the 
[ht aandy aoil 1 now ia a got ' 
a little at the cut end befit 
a ahady plane in the open ai 

in not know thia. If you tra 
le for the genua in genera 






B.).— How can we tell the canee of rn 
we know the mode you adopted 7 tlii 

e thought to be gifted with, eeeond-iirii 
it yon haTe done, and we will endemur to 

y. /?.'. — Although your landlord gate in 
rt we think you hare no legal light 
jrd'e Landlord will be very irbiuvj 



paeril require tbe ai 
below a bell-glaaa, th 






ntgement. Cutting! an beat 
.tb a email heel, and inaarted in 
Ig aandy peat below the I 
lanta are obtained from aaade. 
and may give a hint for jour 



YousgCucvhsi 



iu decompoaing, but it doer to: 



n«ble dii 



■e referred to, though much that ia new will be impoaaible, after 
iaa already been aaid at different timea- 

teen the E. trintreu, with purpliih yellow nOwero, and the A\ at 
phyUa, of a browniah colour, and these ate ouily grown in peat and 
, requiring a temperature of 40° during winter, and to be placed in 
:red place out of door* in rummer. Cutting* will atrike readily, 



JmnKisa roa PiraLiBQ (CoUwoUHiHt)-- ' 
gathered : apread them on diahea, Bait them I 
and let them ne in the brine Tor aeren daya. Titan drain and dry 
1, put them Into B jar, pour over them a tufflcient quantity of hat j 
jar, in which tome aliced horaeradiah, ginger, and pepnercornt, ban 
pretioualy boiled. Comr the jar with a cabbage-leaf audi putt; : 



at the tire 

tepcat thia tbe third day, 

overinf the jar in prefer 






inaerted in aand aborr 
cold (mine. 

l.on»J*TiNica('tfiwroi>iait).— We would odvia. 
ahoot at aucb a height that it would atari level with 
have already stopped, and are going to atop again. 



i-hulr. For thia |iurpoae bate them picked freafa into wide -moot Led 
iottlea, adding their own weight of finely powdered loaf attgar, anil 
up the bottlea with Malay n, aweet Ualnuey, or aberry wine builinc 
rhia plan ia rather expentive ; a cheaper mode la, by taking their ' 



out of door* in iumi 



until it haa become unwieldly from Ita 
now, but not farther than where it poa- 



nt afterwarda. It will diatil ita rudder pretty freely on being 
L We would endeavour to compreti it a little by tying. In " 
ur much, at thia advanced period. Cuttlnga, after the cut 

I j and more quickly if. after a few daya, the cutting pot it plunged 

t [X.;. — The beat aoil for roaea in general ia a deep atrong 1 



■or aix pounda of gooacber 
re, take off 



.110. (7AM). -Growing ca 
old ou»ide leave* pulled 01 
if they ore healthy. 
ixoiArMTX(JAid).— Theeli 



after the plente have" benrtedi" 
late rar.it. nit the difference to t 



. pruned, if they require it, after flowering, not before. 

KrTcatlrl-aAxnix Ciora (/Aid).— All kitchen-garden crop 

, benefited by frequent and heavy watering! during drought!. 



tend of currunte. (iaciebrrria —Gather the leapt 

ai\y ripe in dry weather, and place then etnjlf 

i the auu or before the fire, until quite ehrirelkd 

with ibeeta of white paper between each layer « 

two pounda of pounded kiel-rjf or 

ig to turn red 1 in three daya pa 1 

■c, put into a pan of cold water over a ftatlt 

nearly boila, let tbem itand until next Oaf, 

fruit, rinae it with water, drain, dry before the fire, and keep In deatjatt 
in a dry cloact. Cnrrriet;— To iia poundi of Kentiah cbcrrke, ataaei , 
add two pounda of loaf-itigor powdered and atrewed over them iu a pre- . 

on u hot hearth, or in no oven cool enough to dry without baking uVai. ' 
with ahceti of paper between each layer of fruit in a dry place, 

in the'pnri.bof Saint Slary Kulcndnr, and Publiahed by WltlU* 
SomnriLin Uu, at the Office, No. a. Amen Corner, fax Ita rnrh*» 
Chriat Church, City of London.— Auguat let, l«M. 
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' Weather- nr London 



1 H i Bwnllowa and Martini begin to nurrogafe. T. 73°— SO*. 

I I'd Second brood of Home Umini Hedged. I T. 70° ■ .vj". 

I V iGnldfl Mfa'i mh h ub. Il T. 7n°_*»». ___ B.W. Fine. _ 4S ■*_ 2* 4 7_ ' 

tirroisr. Litiaan-r Lavomnn, wbnae birthday iu the Iflthof the I Fumer-nneiil of Hit Rieniie— not U incieuehia fortune, bot to mMi 
■nil month, in I7»J, deiervn a notice on ttii« page u being one of the ! him the better to aid other •tudenti in acience. ud to empower him more 
attotpply nil knowledge of Chemi.try practically to the cultivation of | freely to open to them hit laboratory. Ttm WM on the ere of thejuitly 

alhi at inch application ; and we can remember, nlao, mini of Ihe Ionian, LmMrr eootinued at hia ■tudiee without interfering in that 
IdlAeoriea publuhed by dabblers in science, which [iiv.rtinl euitiraliim |ioiitn-nl tfm\-iil*i on , uml llin. ronpicii with the fact of hia being a 
attdin jiwtin' cation of their ■con*.. How baacleu were thoae theoriea , Farmer-general, determined hia doom. In that time of " terror within 
(that ridicule we bare alio lived to ice acknowledged. Became TuB,, tenor," irfatH " eieciuiMrn look place in halebci, and fifty perron, were 

-■:td ihn irequerit hiiciiLjra will enabL: IIlh- CLil[mitor (o .iiHi.eu-e iwtli | an liir. -Ji.lh-1 riiirfte h.i" inijiiifc no*ir.Hii iri.^c.iii.niL. wilh the tobacco 

idanghill, !■ nci more a reaaon t bat rfaakdatrj run nflurd no pu : .i],Mii-i- r,> . aupplied to the parilic froni Ihe wareliouan within hit department. To 

r burner and gardener than nitmnoniy ia proved to be uteleu 10 the , avoid arreit— for there win then rare]; a pemaage from Ihe priwin door 
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(.I;,;, mrillfn . Ita man, triatiBulir : maaiiiblri jixw,., prurai- 
h, Irjniin.iting tbr hearl in an anglr. foolhic^'. overt iipiunii m lii^ 
it; IvHuur and ntn.r-ffir : teeth >, long and ErMcnrnd ; ffrorvm (upper 
black. The TnuhK haa black Irgul* ; m.»rr«. reach 
e bmrth neginrnl of Ihe ■Ixlomaai Irgm, block, with 
rti-ciloured; liindrr tiiir i-banli.:, naked almrp, cnu- 

■ ji rr.-ui." ..o Liii.'.i<L,., in-i.li- ,..i[i'H.i L [nminl'.cd •-.iTli I'll.*., I iv. - 

r [nor* t.. 1.1,1,1 [he -,.,/.:-.i.-.'„ ii,-.-"|,l«lr for kn™ I poll.-ni; the 

,t .i.nf ;...(• .if 1 l.i- 1111I11 |jji-t ..I' Ihe liindEP l,mi ,fcL'ijri.,.iil,l,.. thiil 

in- (.il.uf, furuislii-il 11 in! svlli v.ith 11 ,:lill bmsh {r.<y,l,;U:S; of hair- IN 

9. The lauomn rather longer than both head and trunk, oblong. 
icr heart -*ha|ir[i. rloliir.! v.uli pale vcllnwialL hii'ira. lir':! ae^ni'iir ali.,L-l 
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to it 1 but they avoid that of the f'rown Imperial, probalily licrauae ; 
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rapidly at the entrance of ■ hive m j.i-.-.niniiivi 11. n utilation. They 
have Wn piwared in the aui hire for thirtr yean ; but tha age to 
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Masy of our readers represent to us, that from their 
situation in towns and other causes, they are uuablo to 
have a sufficient supply from that only true mine of 
fertilizing matter — the Dung-hill ; and to meet their 
wishes, we purpose giving a series of papers upon arti- 
ficial manures. We shall rarely touch upon proprietary 
manures, but confine ourselves for the most part to 
ttaoso which may be obtained of any dealer in such 
articles. Before commencing our observations, we would 
warn our readers that all artificial manures, unless 
rich in animal and vegetable substances — substances 
affording to the roots of plants carbon, hydrogen, and 
ammonia (the chief constituents of their whole frame, 
whether it be a fragile petal or a sturdy stem) — are but 
assistant manures. They may help a plant to vigorous 
growth, the same as a richer milk may supply more 
phosphate of lime to a rickety child, but unless there 
are in the soil the more essential supply of decomposing 
animal and vegetable remains, such as are supplied by 
dung-hill manures, failure in securing productive growth 
must ensue. An artificial manure, deficient either in 
such remains or their components, can do no more than 
supply a constituent to a plant which may promote its 
vigour, or it may render a soil less dry by absorbing 
moisture from the atmosphere, or it may make an adhe- 
sive soil more friable. It may kill weeds and vermin, 
and it may preserve plants from injury when exposed 
to drought or to frost, but these are only secondary 
benefits. The most important office of a manure, let us 
ever bear in mind, is to 6upply carbon, hydrogen, and 
ammonia to the roots of plants in such a form that they 
can feed upon them. 

Taking a dealer in manures' list, and adopting his 
alphabetical arrangement, we come first to 

Alum ; but let no one of our readers look towards 
this with any sanguine anticipations that it will brace 
and invigorate his plants. We have no experience of 
its merits ourselves, nor do we anticipate that it will act 
direct upon any plant with beneficial effect, though it 
may be of use in the mode mentioned by M. Sprengel. 
We will quote his statement, and leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. " I have found, in repeated ex- 
periments, that alum, composed of 11 parts potash, 10 
parts alumina, 34 sulphuric acid, and 43 water, is a vory 
powerful manure. It does not, like gypsum, merely 
advance vegetation by the sulphuric acid it contains,* 
but also by its potash and alumina. Alum is very 
soluble in water, and must not be used, therefore, except 
in small quantities, unless the soil contains much car- 
bonate of lime, in which coso gypsum will be formed. 
Forty or fifty pounds are generally sufficient for a Mag- 
deburg acre (equal to half an acre English). Alum will 
chiefly improve crops belonging to the tribe of clovers, 
although it also benefits oats and barley. Further ex- 
periments will show whether it is advantageous to other 
crops; and if analogy be cot deceiving, this will be the 
case. If much humic acid is in the soil, the alum will 
be decomposed, humate of ammonia formed, and the 

nil the eame u ii dine br aliun. 
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sulphuric acid set free. On soils rich in humus (the 
soluble extract of decomposed vegetables), it is to It 
used with caution. Alum may he used as a flier of 
ammonia in urine, sulphate of ammonia being fanned 
by the mixture." It is in this last mode mentioned bt 
M. Sprengel that it is most likely to be beneficial; md 
Dr. Ingle, of La Hague, in the Island of Jersey, suites. 
that if used for the purpose in a stable, it speedily re- 
moves the strong amraoniacal smell ; a pailful of witir, 
with half a pound of alum dissolved in it, being suffi- 
cient for the purpose. This must be sprinkled overtht 
urine-moistened parts. 

Alum has been employed also, with Bomo success, to 
change the colour of the hijdrangea't flowers from pink 
to blue. About seven years since some experiments 
on this subject were tried in the Chiswick Garden, 
and the plants submitted to the trial were exhibited it 
the rooms in Regent-street One plant cultivated u 
usual was the most healthy, and bore its pink fit 
another, to which half an ounce of phosphate of iron 
had been administered, was unhealthy, its leaves yellow, 
and its flowers small but pink ; a third plant, treated 
with half on ounce of caustic potash, looked sunilnrij; 
but a fourth hydrangea, to which half an ounce of alum 
had been given, produced blue flowers. The qui 
however, was excessive, for the plant was weakly and 
the flowers small. Mr. Beaton finds that the best mode 
of obtaining blue hydrangeas is, by rooting cuttings of 
them in February, and potting them in loam with which 
iron filings have been mixed. See page 213 of 
second volume. 



the subject of the comparative value of hud 
and soft water for culinary purposes, we come next to 
the evidence of a practical chemist, Mr. Philip Holland, 
who, in confirmation of M. Soyer's Statements relative 
to their employment in tearmaking, observed : — 

"I find that the water softened by means of oxalate of 
ammonia extracts the strength of tea almost twice as well ■> 
when it is hard. I had tea made with equal quantities of the 
leaf and equal quantities of boiling water, with and willout 
oxalate of ammonia. The infusion made with water softenr 1 
by the oxalate was strongly and better flavoured, and hid 
be diluted with the addition of fO per cent, of hot water 
bring it down to the strength of the other. It follows, thereto 
that with the oxalate 10 parts of tea go as far aa IB wilhoot: 

" Does that saving pay for the expense T — Over and on 
again; my tea costs mo about Is. o-week : if I can M 
eight parts out of 18, I con have as strong and better 
flavoured tea for less than Id. a week, being a saving eqml 
to half the water rate. It is not easy, however, to get these 
savings effected regularly, it is apt to be forgotten, tad 
cannot well be left to the servants. It would be far better 
to have a water originally soft, if it were procurable." 

The reason why hard water is so inefficient 
making an infusion of tea is easily understood when 
consider its composition ; 100 parts of green and black 
tea are composed as follows : — 

Black. Gnea. 

Tannin 400 349 

Gum «-3 U9 

Albumen 04 5'T 

Lignin (woody fibre) ... 41'8 Dl'3 

Volatile Oil., &e W 2f> 



100.0 



100-0 



Ukiijbt S.] 

Now the tannin, gum, albumen, and volatile oil, 
rtich last the flavour of the tea depends, are all capable 
if uniting with the salts causing the hardness of 
•nd forming with them either insoluble or peculiar 
flavoured compounds. In either cose tbey diminish the 
colour and taste of the infusion, and delay the process 
of tea- making. 

To remove the hardness of the water so as to render 
it moat suitable for the tea-urn, there is no addition 
losirable as Oxalate of Ammonia. The oxalic acid of 
his salt unites with the lime, whatever may he its com- 
bination in the water, and forming an insoluble salt 
oxalate of lime) falls to the bottom, while the am- 
noma of the oxalate of ammonia ia driven off by the 
eat of the water. We recommend as much of this salt, 
owdered, as will lie on a sixpence to be put into the 
ta-nm or kettle rather than a proportionately smaller 
uantity into the tea-pot. Even if the powdered sub- 
irbonate of soda is used for the same purpose it should 
e added to the water before this reaches the tea-pot, 
nd in much smaller quantity. If used only in a pro- 
ortion but little mora tlian necessary to decompose the 
Ucareous salts in the water, it helps to extract a dork 
olour from the tea, but destroys its flavour, and makes 
, taste vapid, or " flat." 
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THE FRUTT-GABDEN. 

—As the seasons revolve, each brings it; 



rod amongst the 
mportant position. 



subject holds 
a budding of exotic 
lanta, roses, &c, our clover fellow labourers in the 
ages of The Cottage Gardener will, doubtless, give 
hem due attention ; and although the principles aro 
ientical, be it ours to assist our amateur friends in 
■udding their fruit-trees, and for this proceeding the 
'resent period is, of all others, the most eligible. 

One remark may here be permitted as worthy of spe- 
ial notice, and that is the character and condition of 
he stock, on which so much depends. If the bark does 
iot " rise " well (that is, does not part freely from the 
'ood), say our old blue aprons, the buds will not suc- 
sed, and the blue aprons are perfectly correct. 

Before offering advice on budding, it will bo well to 



culture" this accurate and brief explanation: "Bud- 
ing and grafting consists in causing an eye, or a cut- 
ug, of one plant to grow upon some other plant, so 
iat the two, by forming an organic union, become a 
ew and compound individual. The eye in these cases 
ikes the name of bail, the cutting is called scion, and 
no plant upon which they are made to grow is named 

And now as to tho effects sought to be produced ; we 
gain quote, for we caimnt possibly mako a better case 
I it. •' lly these means wo gain the important end of 
ringing in close contact a considerable surfaco of young 
rijiinining nuttier. The organisation of wood lakes 
lace on its exterior, and that of bark on its interior 
iirtkcc ; and these are tho parts which are applied to 
acli other in the operation of budding ; in addition to 
liich the stranger bud Ends itself in its new position 
* freely in communication with alimentary matter, or 
tare so. than on its parent branch. A union takes place 
f the cellular faces or horizontal system of the stock 
tid bark of the bud, while the latter, as soon as it 
egina to grow, tends down the teoody matter or vertical 



system through the cellular substance. In consequence 
of the horizontal incision, the returning Bap of the scion 
is arrested in its course, and accumulates a little just 
above the new bud, to which it is gradually supplied as it 
is required. Sometimes the whole of tic wood below 
the bark is allowed to remain ; and in that cose contact 
between the organising surfaces of the stock and scion 
does not take place ; and the uuion of the two is much 
less certain ; as it is, however, usually practised with 
tender shoots before the wood is consolidated, the contact 
spoken of is of less moment." 

In order to save repetition, we have placed those 
parts in italics which ought to form the peculiar study 
and receive the utmost attention from the inexperienced 
in budding affairs. 

Many fanciful modes of budding are, and have been, 
practised, but we have not space to describe them ; and 
their utility, moreover, to the readers of The Cottaoe 
Gardener is very questionable. What is termed 
shiebl budding is in universal practice and repute in 
Britain ; and what our nurserymen, who are an intelli- 
gent class of the community, practice in propagation 
matters our readers may safely follow, until their inven- 
tive faculties can produce some other worthy to super- 

Once more, than, we may venture to give a detail of 
tho proceeding, which our more experienced readers 
must excuse, for the sake of those who have yet much to 
learn that appears so familiar to some miuds. 

A good budding knife is the first thing to bo provided ; 
any respectable nurseryman will furnish this." Next, 
some really good matting ; we prefer the new Cuba bast, 
but the finest of the ordinary Russian mats will answer 
equally well, perhaps better, provided the material is 
very fine and very tough. In selecting a mat for this 
purpose, it is better for those who do not require a great 
amount to give au extra price for the pick of a good 
one. Such may be distinguished by two or three 
critera. which stand as foDows :— First, whatever colour 
the bast be, it must feel silky and somewhat oily to 
the touch ; such is generally a good character of bait. 
A full reliance must not be placed on this alone, 
however, but the strength should be tested. This is 
readily done by cutting off a fine-looking strand, and 
stripping off a narrow piece as fine as twine. This, 
if good, should withstand a considerable amount of 
tension ; it is well, however, to try a second piece. 
As to colour, such is generally a pale straw. So much 
for the character of bast, for be'it understood it is 
extremely inconvenient to have the bast frequently 
breaking in the hand, to say nothing of the prejudice of 
the bud. Tho bast must be cut into lengths and 
adapted to the size of the stocks— bo they what tbey 
may. A mere novice may soon determine the length 
necessary, by twisting a picco round any twig of similar 
size, as in the act of budding. 

Before describing the process itself, it will be well to 
speak of the condition of the stocks or subjects to be 
operated on. Budding, as before observed, is performed 
at various seasons ; and in very early budding, as pre- 
viously shewn, it is considered in the majority of cases 
prudential, if not absolutely necessary, to insert the 
whole of the shield or bud with its own system of wood 
attached. When the summer is far advanced, however, 
and tho buds are become individually perfect, or nearly 
so, in their organ i nation, the ease alters, and the less of 
intervening mottor there exists between the bud with its 
immediate appurtenauces of petiole, the barks, &c, the 
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Budding, then, in spring or early summer ia generally 
accompanied, it may he presumed, by a. copious current 
of sap; not bo, however, laic summer budding on all 
occasions; tho season may have been unusually warm 
and dry ; the stock or subject may bo short of sap, or, in 
other words, be beset with a paralysed root action ; all 
these are impediments. Cau anything be done then to 
alleviate these misfortunes ? Yea A copious watering 
tho evening previous to the process will, indeed, promoto 
the free rising of the bark, on which so much depends. 
In addition to Litis, a cloudy day is preferable lo a sunny 
one, and thus, like tho gardening processes of trans- 
planting, cutting, Ac,, So, a careful choice of weather, 
when possible, is of some importance. 

In formor days tho chief criterion of tho eligibility of 
a tree for the budding process was the cessation of 
growth, or rather of extension, in point of length in the 
stock. Such generally happens in fruit- trees : such aa 
tho peach, apricot, cherry, plum, Ac., about tho first 
or second week in August. The period, of course, being 
liable to be modified by several circumstances, as heat, 
drought, &c. Instead, however, of this waiting until 
the eleventh hour, people in those days make all earlier 
commencement; and, in fact, there is little occasion to 
delay those things after tliu middle of July has passed, 
unless tho stocks or scions are subjects of late growth 
and excessive luxuriance. 

We almost fear we shall bo tedious in describing the 
insertion of the bud : a thing so simple that, as a mere 
mechanical process, a child seven years of age would 
soon be taught to perform with case. Nevertheless, as 
many yoiuig ladies and young gentlemen condescend to 
listen to our practice, and to he somewhat guided there- 
by, we must begin at the beginning. 

Tho exact position of the bud being determined, Ike 
incixion is made across the stock transversely, in length 
sufficient to create an opening for the bud; this slit 
forms the bead of the incision, which, when the next 
slit is made, will form the letter X In making this slit, 
or incision, a somewhat bold cat must he made. — in fact, 
the point of the knife must be made to reach the surface 
of the wood of the stock. 

The perpendicular slit is made from the bottom up- 
wards, and an experienced budder gives a peculiar flirt 
or jerk to the knife when he approaches the head of the 
T- this jerk at once rifts up the bark better than any 
slower process could do it ; and the haft of the budding- 
knife is in a momeirt turned round, and tho point intro- 
duced ; and by pressing it close to the wood, right and 
left, the bark is, as it were, ploughed up, or liberated 
from the wood. 

All is now ready for the reception of the bad. which 
is, indeed, by most good builders prepared lirst, as 
follows : — The cutting or shoot of the kind to be in- 
serted being wood of the current year's growth, is gene- 
rally kept in a waterpot, lirst cutting off all the leaves : 
care must, however, bo taken to leave most of the 
petiole (leaf-stalk) to handle the bud by ; this also, 
doubtless, assists in forming a speedy union. 

The bud, with its hark and a little of the wood of the 
tree, is then cut off in the form of it shield ; and the 
point of the knife and tbumh-nnil of the right hand, 
by a little nice handling, are made to remove the portion 
uf woody matter Irani the centre. The bud is instantly 
introduced beneath the bark in the X incisiou of tho 
stock, where, as before ohserved, it is found in the same 
relation to the stock or stem of its new parent as existed 
between it ami tho shoot whence it sprang. This done, 
it is carefully and closely, but not tightly, bound with 
the bast; the operator generally beginning to bind at 
the lower end, gives an extra tug with the mat when be 
comes tolerably close to tho lower end of the petiole. 
This is itn old practice, nnd not particularly intelligible; 
the meaning, wo suppose — if meaning it have — being, 



that the tightness of the ligature in that precise position 
impedes slightly the returning itip, thereby concootauiiig 
it about the bud. 

Some persons employ a grafting wax to cover tin 
parts whero air may enter; tho following mixture will 
make a very useful kind : — Sealing wax, one put; 
mutton fat, one part ; white wax, ono part ; honey, ow- 
eighth part. Tho white wax and fat are Drat melted, 
and thou the sealing wax is to bo added, gradually, in 



lastly, the honey must Ito put in, just before 

the lire. It should be poured into paper or tin moulds, 

and kejit slightly agitated till it begins to congeal. 

Wii In lore observed, that when the season is late, Hid 
the bark rises somewhat badly, it may be e\cited to rise. 
A liberal watering with liquid-manure, of tho temper* 
tnrc of 90°, tho day before tho operation, will in general 
facilitate the proceeding. When the bud or shield, after 
tho wood is removed, appears hollow at the bud part it 
is commonly rejected. Such are not always barren, bill 
they are apt to lie dormant for a year or two. 

When a choice of position offers itself, we prefer lite 
shady side of the stock ; it is of more importance, how- 
ever, to select a clear ]>ortion of the stem, free from 
knots : although soiue fancy the bud takes better if 
placed in a position from whence a natural bud has ben 
removed. Jt should be taken as a maxim, that onlj 
thoso buds should be selected, the leaves of which hire 
become fully developed; the leaf also should, if possible, 
he unblemished. 

Cloudy weather is iu all cases to be preferred to wmrj 
periods , and we may add that ono of tho chief criteru 
of tho stock being in a condition to bud, is the ft- 
niomtoiy sign of a speedy cessatiou of growth, as evinced 
by a sort of stationary character. This must not, bow- 
ever, be the only dependence ; stocks may be tried and 
proved in some portion about to be cut away. 

R. Err i Mures. 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
Cardbh-wai.kh. — Those awful tempest* which w 
experienced just on the turn of St. Swithin'B day. tore 
up garden-walks iu all porta of the country where Hi» 
ground was not level ; any path, or alley, or witt 
on tho side of a Iwink or any eloping ground, nnlM 
mado on a plan very different to tho usual way, must 
have been washed into sloughs and gullies, and every 
kind of inequalities. I recollect seven or eight yews 
since wo had such another routing hero with a stunner 
storm, but this time wo escaped very nearly. Hr. 
Rivers, tho great rose-grower, called here the next daj 
after all our walks were nearly washed away, and bo 
was so frightened with the wreck of what he was ttW 
wero line gardens that he never came to see us sine* 
At that time I took it into my head that we were ul 
wrong about making garden -walks, carriage-roads Md 



iiimilicr direction— but fanciful experiments are dear 
toys. However, through the indulgence of mj worthy 
employer, I did get a fair start in making a walk on » 
novel plan — on the level, and on all kinds of jnclin* 
i.ioiiH, from a geulle swell to a steep bill side, whew *• 
oro under the necessity of using long flights of steps to 
get mi and down, iu scvoral parts of the garden ; uA 
now I shall cordially shako bands with S. N. V. (see |>*P 
aHS), end some of those days 1 shall tell him how to 
construct a walk along the face of " Snowden," tk» 
Malvern Hills, the Peak of Derby, or from the top * 
Arthur's Seat to Salisbury Oraigs, whioh will be stow 
proof as long as either of ns live and can walk without 
a stick. Hut, like 8. H. V., 1 should first like to ta" , 
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what the experience of walk-makers Among our readers 
is, as for the last six or seven months 1 have been 
patiently hearing " those on the other side." 

Some of our readers will probably recollect, that some 
time last spring when writing about keeping grass 
lawns tidy, and all that sort of thing, that I said I 
would write a whole chapter on making walks after a 
new fashion, or something to that effect, and now that 
"murder is out," 1 may as well at oneo acknowledge 
that that promise was a "feeler:" and although in my 
lounger days 1 fished on some of the best lochs mid 
streams in the Highlands, and could even dress a fly- 
book which a salmon could not resist by moonlight, 
1 confess, 1 never knew a hoit answer its purpose better 
than did that feeler, and seldom did I enjoy the sport 
mere keenly than on this occasion. 

1 knew very well that there is in books and in gar- 
dener's heads a great deal of wrong ideas on the subject 
of making walks, and 1 was etnhued with as much of 
these false notions as any of them until 1 was driven to 
my wits' ends from tho demolishing effects of thunder- 
storms on the walks here ; but I was not quite sure if 
longer practice hod not improved the system of walk- 
making, although we hod no accounts of it in our books 
and journals, hence the reason for my feeler. No sooner 
did 1 announce my promise than a host of my own host 
friends and others flew into print to anticipate inc.— just 
llio very thing I wanted. 1 shall wait h few weeks 
longer lo seo if any one will answer S. N. V., about 
making walks on hill sides, and will now merely remark, 
that the only novolty worth mentioning which the dis- 
cussion on walk -making brought to light in the press 
this season is this, that the best gardeners who wrote ou 
the subject have pruved by their own confessions that 
" ' ' i the subject than some of their co- 

ir wheeled a barrowful of gravel for 
iros, or thrust u spade in tho ground 
("or any thing ; and 1 hope ere long many will answer 
H. N. V.'s request about making good substantial walks 
on sloping ground, for I am so pressed about roses and 
other flowers just now, that people would think me daft 
if I were lo occupy space in August about making walks. 
Ion. — Another subject — u singular one, by the way — 
has Ihjcu broached to me siuco the beginning of the (log- 
days, and which I must put off for a few weeks, if only 
for the look of tho thing. I menu the queries about 
I'V-htmic* and nresorving ice. Iiot no one think lor a 
inoni.nl of building an ice-house; thoy are the most extra 
vugaul and foolish things jn the whole country ; and wo 
shall have time enough to make all the necessary prc- 
parntiona for making walks uud keeping ice after the 
frost has cut down tho (lowers. While 1 think of it, 
howevi r. 1 may tell of a curiosity which is "unbe- 
known' to most of our readers, and that is, that there is 
a sheet of wator within the compass of this island which 
is now covered with natural ice strong enough to allow 
a regiment of soldiers to pass over it. 1 never learned 
to skate well, but I often took a sliding exorcise on this 
ice in tho dog-days. 

\mI us now turn to tho Ilowerel " What is the beet 
time to bud rote* ! " is tho most prominent question one 
hears throughout tho rose season ; and if a gardener 
gets into conversation on tho roso subject, the next 
question is sure to be, " What kind of stack do you con- 
sider the best for roses?" And this leads to the third 
ancslion, which is as likely as anything to bo about the 
ill'ercnco between roses on their own roots and those 
worked on stocks. Now, all these queries are so general, 
that one cannot give a decisive answer to them. 

The beet time to bud all tcmUr rote* thut oro liable lo 
be hurt by frost, is at the end of May or in the middle of 
September ; and for this reason, that it is their nature 
to grow as soon as thoy receive the juices of the plant 
or stock on which they are worked; and if thoy are put 



in or budded after the end of June until as late in Sep- 
tember as that they shall not push that season, their 
young growth will not have sufficient time to ripen ; and 
if a hard winter follows, although it may not kill the 
young roses outright, it will bo cripple them that they 
do little good for years afterwards, if at all. After the 
middle of September few roses, if any, will start or grow 
from buds then inserted, but remain inactive, like the 
rest of the buds, until the following season ; and, on the 
whole, gardeners prefer such buds to those which start 
the first season — 1 mean buds of tender roses. 

The belt time to bud aU the hardy rotes is when one has 
time to do it ; for all times that the bark will rise from 
the wood is equally good, from March to October. I 
have known Hybrid 1'erpetuals budded at the end of 
August begin to grow late in October when the weather 
was line, and get pinched the following winter, and even 
a length of six inches of young growth killed ; but that 
mode little difference tho following season, as little buds 
were formed at the bottom of the killed shoot, which 
grew away as if nothing was amiss with their leader. 

Hilda that were put in last September, or such as were 
budded before last midsummer, and have grown six 
inches, should now have the remaining portion of the 
branch or stock above them cut oil', that the cut or 
wound may be covered as much as possible with the 
young formation of wood just now being formed rapidly 
by the descending sap. It is a very bad practice to 
leave pieces of the slock branch uncut for any length of 
lime after the bud has grown out freely, or at any rate 
after tho young leaves are ripe and begin the formation 
of wood, or, say, after the middle of -luly, hecauso the 
descending sup will collect at the union and form a 
swelling of young wood, which should go partly to heal 
tho wound ; instead of which, it is interrupted ,|ust as if 
the shool had been ringed, or a ring of bark taken oH*, 
or as if it had been tied with a piece of wire. The first 
scent which physiologists obtained of the descent of the 
sop and tho formation of wood, was from such cause as 
this of stopping tho natural current, when il was found 
that tho swelling caused by the ring or lie was always 
ou the upper aide of the obstruction. 

A keen amateur of my acquaintance holds out stoutly 
against all this " lino doctrine," as ho calls it, and main- 
tains that the convenience of tying the young head from 
a rose bud to the six inches of the branch in which the 
bud was inserted, and so avoiding the trouble of put- 
ting sticks to hold thorn instead far moro than counter- 
balances the rapid covering of thy cut behind tho 
budded part; and after all, perhaps, the "best way "is 
that winch suits our own notions host, apart from all 
philosophy. 

As for the best stocks and no stocks, there has been a. 
good deal written this very season in the different gar' 
dening works, and more portieidorly ill The Uardtuer* 
Okroaiele ; and even nurserymen of tho very highest 
standing and respectability have crossed swords — or. 
grey- goose quills — for and against different varieties of 
roses better fitted for stocks than any others. Now, 
when we hear two or three first-rate nurserymen, or as 
many old gardouors, of extensive practice, hold out that 
black is blue and that blue is white, our opinions get 
staggered, unless we are in tho secret ourselves, and nee 
like tho juryman who exclaimed, alter hearing counsel 
ou both sides, thut thoy were both right. 1 have often 
witnessed a keen controversy between two gardeners on 
a subject ou which both of tbow were right. It hod 
been the fashion among us gardeners, till very recently, 
to think that a subject would look poor indeed in print 
unless it was well larded with a number of lung, hard 
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laid to the charge of the different writers ou the "iibjeet 
of rose stocks ; but yet " tlicro is a tide in the affairs " of 
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| gardeners which mt only leads up to, but explains the 
cause of tbe different opinions entertained by the great 
I rose-growers on the best stocks for their staple com- 
modity. When a young gardener, " who has a thorough 
! knowledge of his profession," gets into his maiden place, 
I he learns more the first season than " his thorough 
,' knowledge" will allow him to confess; still it is real 
I useful knowledge gained — it may be by sad experience; 
i but by and bye be begins to plant his cabbages wrong 
end upwards, and for this he is soon in the market 
again, with his " thorough knowledge," and something 
more this time ; and by the time he rings tbe changes 
half a dozen times, say in as many counties, and, per- 
haps, on as many soils and situations, he is realty a 
sound practical man — he will tell you many facts hard 
to be understood, yet true enough for all that. His 
vines at Maldo were always very fine, with very little 
trouble to himself, but his pinks and. carnations " his 
thorough knowledge " could not manage at all at all ! 
On the other hand, when he was at Parkstone, do what 
lie could his grapes were the poorest in that part of the 
country, but then his pinks and carnations required no 

Sains or trouble taken on their behalf, for tbey would 
o " anyhow ; " and something in tbe some way influ- 
enced all his plants and crops in different degrees in 
each place ; and so he chimes in at last with those who 
say, that soils which exhibit the same properties under 
the analysis of the chemist may still be opposite in the 
results tliey show under the hands of the gardener or 
farmer: in short, that there is a something still — a 
principle, if that suits better — in the composition of 
soils which has hitherto escaped the labours of the 
chemist, and to this day are, and can only be, known by 
tho results they produce. It is very different with the 
unassuming man who begins the world with a mistrust 
of his own " knowledge : " he tries to do everything in 
tho best manner, and at the right time, and ho succeeds 
so far that at last he masters all the difficulties of his 
position in some way or other. Things which do not 
answer well in his garden he shuns, and pays more 
attention to those things which he finds will suit, and 
thus ho gains the confidence of his employer, and is 
pronounced "a good gardener;" but in truth he is no 
such thing — lie is only a good gardener in a particular 
locality and under particular circumstances. Send him 
to Maldo, or to Parkstone, or to any of the half dozen 
other places where the " thorough knowledge of his pro- 
fession" man failed, and he would fail too in all proba- 
bility. Tho fast man has the advantage over him now, 
and if at this stage they were both sent into a new field, 
he would soon show the superiority of his knowledge ; 
fust as he may have been formerly, he will not content 
himself in tho new field to trust his labours under one 
set of rules, like the " good gardener," but will conduct 
his principal operations under three or four sets of rules 
at the same time ; and thus is in possession of the capa- 
bilities of the new field the first season, and without adis- 
nppointment ; for even if some of his rules fail, as there 
is no doubt they will, no one knows it but himself, and 
his failures of one season he avoids in the following. 
He, now, is the good gardener, and the "good gardener" 
is discharged, because ho persisted in doing everything 
as he used to do them, although lie failed three years 
running. Now all this is literally drawn from real life, 
and within my own personal knowledge; and I ailduco 
it to account for the strange fact, that two or three emi- 
nent rose-growers should ontirely disagree as to tho 
merits of this, that, or the other kind of stock best 
suited to work upon ; and I cannot help thinking that 
they ore doing some harm to the trade, besides disquiet- 
ing the rose mind, if there is such, all over the country. 
They are like " the good gardener"— and I have no fear 
of their being angry with mo for saying so ; their respec- 
tive experience ts formed and matured in one given 



locality, and if they were to change to one very different j 
they would find their present practice would need to In 
altogether remoddeled. If there is anything morefinnlj 
established in the heads of old gardeners than another, ; 
it is this — that entry kind of Mtoek (whether for rosea, or ! 
for apples, or any other flower or fruiting plant) iriU I 
grow in one particular kind of toil better tliatt in ojj ■ 
other ; and as no mode has yet been discovered by which i 
oue could tell beforehand whether a certain plant mil 
do or answer on a given soil or not, without giving it s 
trial, it is of very little practical use to insist exclusively 
on the merits or faults of any given stock. Tht dog rm 
is allowed by nine-tenths of the rose-growers of this 
country to be the best suited to work the different t 
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years in the soil of the garden here, tad 
no variety that I have hitherto tried will look quite 
healthy on the dog rose more than three years. Should 
I, therefore, be justified to run down the dog rose, mi 
call it a dangerous experiment to try it? Certainly not! 
Even where all kinds of roses answer well it will be 
found, that certain varieties will do bettor on one parti- 
cular kind of stock than on any other. 

I must apologise for occupying so much room, but I 
have had queries enough this season to convince me 
that more room must be spared to talk and write about 
rosea. J). Bbatok. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Propagating Florists' 1'elaiioosidms, &c. — I thought 
that this subject had already been sufficiently referred 
to, but the continued inquiries of correspondents, and 
tho hint of our good editor, influenced by these inquiries, 
that something more of a simple nature would be accept- 
able, have led me to give the matter this prominence, 
though fully aware that I cannot give utterance to one 
idea that has not already been referred to, if not bj 
myself, by others more qualified to do the matter fail 
justice. Though over glad to attend to all inquiries 
that come in my way, I sometimes think that time tnd 
postage would be saved by a reference to the index of 
past numbers. I know, however, that in the ooseof those 
who do no possess past volumes it is somewhat tan- 
talising thus to tell them, in a quiet way, to go to a hook- 
seller's aud get them ! The pagee of a periodical work 
should, in some respects, resemble a well-conducted 
railway-train, that sets down and takes up passengeris* 
every station— attending to the comforts of all. It's 
not only a harmless but a praiseworthy curiosity tint 
leads the last admitted passengers politely to inquire 
about the state of the country through which the farther- 
travelled passengers have passed ; and we should erf 
them down as clownish churls who, because a few that 
started from the terminus had already observed the 
country, and expressed to each other their relative . 
opinions, were snappishly to tell the new corners W 
go and look, and then form opinions for themselves. 
Older subscribers, therefore, when they meet with ' 
articles — tho matter of which tliey are perfectly MH- 
versant with — will just bo so good as skim them oier 
with the thought, that what may be of no interest to 
them may yet possess attractions for many who have 
hod less experience. 

lu order to simplify tho matter, let us glance for* 
moment at what a cutting is. in general, it may be 
described as part of a healthy plant, containing one, 
two, or more joints, with a bud or buds either fully de- 
veloped, if the wood is ripe, or with buds formed or 
forming in the axils of the leaves, if the wood is still 
green and growing. From these buds, formed or still to 
bo formed, possessing a growing point, and connected *l 
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.lair liases with the pith of the shoot, all extension 
lpwards into atoms and branches must proceed. On 
■M other hand, extension downwards in the shape of 
roots proceeds chiefly from cellular matter protruded 
Tom the base of the cutting, and chiefly from that part 
af it between the liber and alburnum — the part in all 
plants possessing netted- veined leaves where the living 
principle is most active, and where all lateral additions 
in. girth to stem and branches have their origin. 

Where a cutting possesses several joints, it is usual 
to cut it transversely through the lowest one, aud for 
Jiese reasons : — First, one or several of the lower leaves 
niv thus be removed, and the hud at tbo base likewise, 
uid thus the evaporating surface is reduced, the danger of 
lunping-ofi" lessened, and the fastening of the cutting in 
he prepared compost better secured. And, secondly, at 
bpse nodes, aud especially in the case of all plants with 
■ollow stems, there is an accumulation of vital energies, 

that roots from these parts are sooner produced. The 
ther week I mentioned cases where, when the bark or 
kin was getting bard, it is advisable after thus cutting 
iroughatajointtorun the knife for a short distance up 
a centre, that more cellular matter might thus be ex- 
Dsed, and roots sooner and more abundantly produced. 

1 many cases, however, where the stems are soft, it isnot 
pessary to cut to a joint at all ; one bud and part of 
e shoot being quite sufficient to form a rooted cutting, 
r. Beaton mentioned in the spring how this was done 
itb Verbena) ; and I have long practised a similar 
ethod with bedding Calceolaria) — any part of the Btem 
oting freely ; aud thus time in making the cuttings 

saved, ail increase of a desirable variety sooner 
itaincd, and long-legged plants prevented. The same 
ing may be done successfully with a single hud, aud 
irt of a shoot of many plants, though the wood be in- 
irated, as in the case of a vine raised from what is 
-med an eye. and moro especially if a part of tbo 
taide has been cut away, so as to expose a good 
rtion of liber and alburnum. Exactly the Bame 
orations will bo bore developed as in a cutting witli 
iiiy buds; and, therefore, instead of increasing and 
tifusing our nomenclature with talking about raising 
ints from butis and eyes, we should term them all 
ttings, wherever there is a bud and part of the wood, 
wever small, connected with it. Strikiug plants from 
wet is quite a different thing. There, in most cases, 
ish buds must be formed by the orgiuiisable matter 
otruded at the base of the leaf or its footstalk, before 

f* upward extension can take place. Many leaves 
I root very freely, aud yet be so loath to form a hud 
>m wheiico a shoot only can come, that — unless in a 
« cases, some of which have already been referred to — 
eh experiments are more interesting than useful. 
It will at once be obvious, that tho more perfect the 
ids upon a cutting, the sooner will fresh shoots be 
oduced, and thus a healthy stubby plant be formed, 
will also be seen, that tbo principle involved in 
iking cuttings of plants is identical, whether they be 
xly or tender, deciduous or evergreen, hard or soft 
ided, possessing ripened shoots from whence tho 
ivt>s have lallm. or shoots still growing and possessing 
iillhy IciLvoH, performing the functions of absorption, 
i-o]iiiiitiun. and respiration, lint the mode of working 
t that principle must bo as varied as tin: circum- 
m ccs, Thus, when a plant is very succulent in its 
ture we expose it to beat and light, give less water, 
d even partially dry the cutting before inserting it, 
t there should bo danger of the soft matte I' rotting 
d damping instead of forming roots. Again, if 
; shoots would bo too hard, as would often bo the 
■so with Heath*. Ejiacrises, Ik., we place them in a 
iso warmish place until fresh growth is made, and nip 
i little bits off when they are neither so hard as to 
idor rooting difficult, nor yet bo soft as to render 
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damping and rotting likely. Thus, again, well- 
ripened shoots and green growing ones must he 
treated differently. In the one case, such as in the 
well-ripened shoot of a gooseberry or a vine — though 
the former may he inserted as a cutting out of doors 
and tho latter iu a hotbed — comparative little attention 
will be required for either, provided too many buds are 
not left to grow, as each cutting possesses in itself a 
stock of elaborated nutritious matter, which, when acted 
upon by the stimuli of moisture and heat, &c, will 
cause a nearly simultaneous pushing out of roots in the 
soil, nud of shoots from the buds. By the manner in 
which we apply these exciting agents we may generally 
get roots in advance of tho shoots, or the contrary, just 
as we please. But when we take a green growing 
shoot of any of these, or of a greenhouse or stove plaut 
(for, with the exception of the difference in temperature 
needed, our necessary attentions otherwise will be simi- 
lar), we have got no highly elaborated matter in the 
cutting to fall back upon— its tissues will be soft, its 
juices thin and gross, and to succeed with it we must 
aim at giving it some of the same properties it would 
have enjoyed if left upon its mother plant. Expose it 
with its' leaves to light and' air, and the quick perspira- 
tion of its juices causes it quickly to die of starvation. 
Absorption of moisture merely by tbo lower end will do 
but little to arrest such a result. Shade it altogether 
from light ; and if you prevent perspiration from the 
leaves, you also prevent tho assimilation of fresh elabo- 
rated matter to the cutting, and retard the process of 
rooting, until very likely, though your leaves be freshisli, 
the stem becomes so attenuated that it cannot keep 
itself upright, and failure is generally the result. Hence, 
when we make such a cutting wo insert it iu light soil, 
well drained, so that moisture when communicated shall 
not stagnate about its lower end and cause tho soft 
tissues to rot; wo cover it with a bell-glass or hand- 
light, not ouly to keep out the air, but to obtain an 
atmosphere well saturated with moisture, so that not 
merely the lower end of the cutting but tho stem and 
the leaves may have the opportunity of absorbing as 
well as perspiring ; we shade in bright sunshine, because 
then otherwise the perspiring powers would exceed the 
absorbing, and the assimilation of carbon, or fresh solid 
matter, would be too quick for its peculiar position ; Init 
knowing that tho maturing principlo and the addition 
of fresh matter to the cutting (without which, in such 
circumstances, we have little hopes of success) can only 
be obtained by the elaborating processes eilectcd by the 
leaves in sunlight, we remove the shading during the 
morning and evening, and ultimately at mid-day as soon 
as it will stand it; and knowing, in addition, that the 
close atmosphere has a tendency to expand the cutting 
upwards, while we chiefly want it at tirst to root down- 
wards ; even before wo venture to give air during the 
day we do so during the night, and also evening and 
morning— first by raising the glass with a pebble or ]iot- 
shord a little on one side, and then removing it altoge- 
ther, but replacing it before the sun strikes it until it 
has rooted. By keeping the cuttings at a distance from 
the glass in pots, giving them diffused instead of direct 
light, I have been enabled, in most cases, to dispense 
with shading altogether. Of course tho cuttings are 
exposed to direct light as soon as the rooting process is 
going on, either by elevating them or removing the 
glass. 

If what I have stated bo correct, then we may see : — 
First, tbat liaviug a bud at the base of a cutting is 
not necessary for the protrusion of roots, as some gar- 
dening writers state. On the contrary, unless in the 
case of plants that form tubers, it is a disadvantage, us 
that bud is as likely to grow upwards as any of tlio rest, 
and, therefore, will furnish you with ground-shoots in- 
stead of having a plant with a clear nice stem. Cutting 
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through at the joint where the bud is situated will in 
general be advantageous. 

Sooondly : cuttings of deciduous plants are easiest 
raised from well-ripened shoots with perfect buds. An 
exception exists in the case of manj herbaceous plants, 
which should not bo over ripe. 

Thirdly: hardy evergreens likewise will require leo.st 
attention in tho open air, when their shoots are ap- 
proaching maturity; and, therefore, cuttings should bo 
removed and inserted towards autumn. 

Fourthly : small pieces of kinder overgrcons. nursed 
under glasses, will succeed best when partaking of a 
medium character as to firmness — between the shrubby 
and the herbaceous. 

Fifthly: grosser plants, such as the geranium, will 
succeed best when their buds are formed, and tlio shoots 
firmer and brown than otherwise. 

Sixthly: the greatest nicety of ail is required with 
soft spongy cuttings, as tho fresh matter must ho assi- 
milated before you can have great hopes of success ; 
and, therefore, gardeners instead of choosing tho points 
of luxuriant, sappy shoots, fix upon tho small sido ones 
that are iirmer in their texture ; and contrive to slip 
them off close to the stein, because there, as at a .joint, 
is an accumulation of vital energies. 

We cannot now say much on Pelargonium cuttings, 
but these matters wo trust will bo interesting to those 
who want to make them for tho first time. As these 
plants are liable to insects, and apt to bo gross in their 
habit*. 1 would advise the preparing for taking off cut- 
tings by two things : — 

First : place all your plants where you can smoke 
them ; and then syringe their leaves and stems the day 
after. 

Secondly : place the plants full in the sun for Hie 
best part of a week, and keep them as dry as possible, 
without allowing tho leaves to flag anything to speak 
about; and thus you will obtain two advantages, as the 
result of the maturing of the stem, and the elaboration 
or thickening of its juices : tho cuttings will succeed 
better, and be less likely to damp ; and tho old plant 
when cut down will not blood, and will break better in 
con Bcquouco. 

Thirdly : secure some light sar.dy soil. It. Fisii. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 
EXOTIC ORCHIDS. 

(Cimtinwlfrom page 8IW.) 

Jlivutjlitiiniit uuren (Golden B.) ; Mexico. — A scarce 
species. Sepals and petals deep yellow; tho lip lias a 
tinge of red in the centre ; tho flowers are larger than 
B. atttujuinea. and arc scentless. "Is. 

li. Mnt/aiiteii (Blood-coloured It.}; Jamaica. — A very 
handsome free-growing and free-blooming species, 
livery collection ought to contain this charming long- 
blooming plant. Tho whole flower is, when grown near 
the glass, of tho richest crimson colour. Tho bloom is 
on terminal racemes. 21s. 

Uultcbk. — This genus is best cultivated on blocks, 
without muss, and hung up near Hi tho roof. When 
glowing they must bo freely syringed daily, and kept in 
tho India house ; but when the immml growth is com- 
pleted they must bo kopt moderately dry and cool. 

liarlinijt'ini'i Candida (White 11.) ; Domerara. — A most 
beautiful species, but very scarce. The whole flower is 
of tho purest white. 105s. 

li. fragrant (Sweet-scented U.) ; llrozil. — Vary like 
B. ventuta, but distinguished from it by its delicious 
fragrance. Unfortunately, like the tirut species, it is 
scarce. 84s, 

B. taacul<an (Spotted IS.) ; Brazil.— Sepals and petals 



pale yellow, spotted with light brown ; lip creamy white, 
also spotted. A fragrant species, but not very shorn. . 

ais. i 

B. rhjida (Stiff-stemmed ».); Brazil.— This is a hind- ; 
some species, but difficult to flower. The flowernan i 
produced in heads, and are of a purplish white, spotted j 
with pink on tho lip. It is the most common of lk , 
whole genus. :tlsfid. 

B. veauttii (Charming H.) ; Brazil. — A beautiful fret 
dowering species. The flowers are produced in droop 
ing racemes; sepals and petals pure white; theliplisss 
pretty spot of vollow down the centre. .12a. 

Culture. — The whole of this gonna thrive well on ' 
blocks, with a small quantity of green moss attached to 
the lugs. It. candidn will also thrive moderately noil 
in pots. They require to be kept hot and moist whik 
growing, with abundance of water from the syringe, but ' 
cool and dry when at rest. //. rigida may be grown in ! 
a basket, filled with a mixture of peat, chopped sphtg ! 
num. and broken potsherds. 1'laee the plant in Die ■ 
centre, and keep the shoots pegged-down to the anitaf 
of the basket. Though we have flowered it on a Wort, ! 
yet, treated in Ibis way, we have seen it flower freely i 
They should all be sheltered from the sun's rays, as the; 
grow it i tho depth of the dark forests of Brazil. 

Oamarotit purpurea (Purple C.) ; Sylhet, India.— j 
The sepals and petals are bright purple lilac ; tbe lip is | 
deep purple, -Mn. This is a very elegant and beauuful | 
plant. It was discovered by Mr. Gibson, growing on I 
trees at tho foot of tho Khosea Hills, in Sylhet; and . 
brought by him to the collection at Chatsworth, in 1*17 | 
1 1 has the appearance of a small Vanda or Saccotabiiun, 
and is distinguished from these gonera by the carious ' 
form of the lip. which is distinctly chambered at tho 
point. Our readers will remember we described a large 
plant of it as being exhibited at the June Show at Chis- 
wick, by Mr. Bassett, gardener to R. S. Holford, Esq., 
at Weston itirt. The manner in which this plant was 
grown is worthy of imitation, and for the benefit of our 
oH:lii(l-;;m\ying readers wo shall try to describe it. 

First, a circular flat block, about lMn.indiameterand 
li in. thick was made; then a hole was cut in the centre, 
and into that hole an upright branch of a tree 1 ft high, 
(I in. in diameter at the base, and 4 in. at tho top, was 
closely and llrmly fitted. Green moss of a considerable 
thickness was fastened to this upright pillar, and the 
plant or plants were fastened to the moss with copper 
wire. The plants were so large that they entirely 
covered the column, so that it coidd scarcely be Beau; 
tho lower branches projected a little beyond the next, 
and so on to the top. Tho plant then formed a verj 
upright pyramid, and at tho time when it was exhibited 
every part and every side was clothed with tho beautiful 
petulant spikes of its lovely purple blossoms. This fine 
plant had been about live years in forming and arriving 
at this Bplottdid state of perfection. Our readers may 
justly remark, where shall wo be able to procure plants 
to form such a noble spocimen ! Wo can only say, 
make a beginning on a small scale on tho same plan; 
manage tbe plant judiciously by dividing and spreading 
it out on the block, and you will soon sec that you are in 
a fair way to approach, if not to come up with, such a 
lino plant. 

Catttxelvm. — This is a family of curious rather than 
beautiful flowering plants, yet wo do nut recommend tbe 
ontiro banishment of all of them even from small col- 
lections. Though tbe colours of the flowers are gene- 
rally not bright or pleasing, yet the various forms they 
assume are so grotesque, that it is desirable far the sake 
of seeing such out-of-the-usual-way flowers to cultivate 
a few species. Wo shall make a selection of the hand- 
somest and most interesting. 

Oatatetum tntrbatimi (Hoarded C.) ; Domerora. — Sepals 
and petals narrow, green, and blotched with purple ; the 
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Itoideum (Triangular-lipped C.) ; Dornerara. — 

petalB, and lip greenish brown, marked with 
ind spots of dark brown. The lip being of a 
lar shape denotes at once the species. JtlsOd. 
rinalum (Plaited C.) ; Mexico. — Sepals and petals 
ig: largo, brown, spotted with purple ; the lip 
■itti a deep plait or trill running down the centre, 
netiraes spotted with purple, and then forms the 
called mactdatam. This is a rare and beautiful 
KJs. 

igifolium (Long-leaved 0.) ; Demerara. — The 
owcr is of a bright oraugo colour, with a narrow 
of violet. The Honors are produced on a long 
drooping a foot or more long, and thickly set 

The finest of the gentis, but very rare. lOfis. 
to (Nose-shaped C.) ; Caraecas. — A very ourious 

Sepals and petals white, tinged with greenish 
spotted thickly with deep crimson purple ; the 
inatesin a long snout like the elephants trunk. 

ccatum (Bagged C). — fine of tho most extra- 
f flowers ever seen. It is very large; the sepals 
ils are spotted with rich purple ; the lip is bright 
thickly covered with crimson spots. It is bored, 
ere, in the middle by a narrow opening, which 
ito a deep chamber or sack, beuce its specific 
Kls. 

'Aenhttum (Three- toothed C). — There are seve- 
eties of this species : Claveringii, jtoribnndam, 
i, and others : iudeed, there seems to be no cer- 
n any specific distinctions, as the same plant 
tly sports into them all. This monstrous pro- 
renders it extremely amusing to the general 
3r, but very annoying to the lover of botanical 
f . A plant one year may be the true G. triilen- 
nit, " presto— quick and begone," and like magic 
ar it limy be Slonaeiuttkut viridu, or Uatatetttm 
n, or some other unlikely species so called, or 

irk. — Though this remarkable genus will grow 
wo have always found them to thrive well on 
locks, liiat is, without any mos9, and live longer 
i, though perhaps not flower so finely. In their 
'labilittt (dwellings) they are found growing on 
s of trees cxpusud to tin: bunting rays of a lro> 
n. In syringing the house they must frequently 
ted, as water on tho young shoots is very apt to 
iem to perish. When growing freely thoysliould 
in a moist heat, and will produce abundance of 
roots and strong shoots, which will form large 
pseudo-bulbs, if not loo much syringed over- 
1 lie blocks may he taken down when in that 
d lie dipped in the cistern, just up to the young 
with advantage. Even if the roots touch water 
tly when in that state the plants will thrive all the 
* it. In a torpid stale, as soon as the pseudo-bulbs 
i formed, they should bo kept dry and cool, oven 
ho leaves drop off. As they are mostly natives 
lint climate of Demerara, they rcquiro a great 
en growing ; the India house is a proper habita* 
them ; a heat of 7(1° by night and SS° by day 
necessary, but in winter 80" will bo sufficient. 
T. Appleby. 



FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

ss. — These flowers will 

in. Should heavy rainy wea- 

prevaleut, remove them from their summer 

i behind a north wall to a situation where they 

ain more sunshine, and be protected whenever 



the autumnal rains prevail to any extent. Cold nights 
and wet days will soon tell a melancholy tale upon these 
delicate plants, especially upon the auriculas. Do not 
trust them any longer to the chances of being exposed 
to such unfavourable circumstances, but shift them at 
once into a more favourable exposure. At the same 
time avoid any thing liko coddling, or keeping them too 
warm. Lot them have plenty of air and light hut no 
heat, excepting such as the natural heat of out climate 
affords. Should there be strong sunshine in August or 
September, shade will be necessary to prevent premature 
growth or flowering. 
Seedlings may yet be potted, as well as such young 

C* mts as may have been potted early in the summer, 
t all potting should be finished by the end of the 
month. 

Carnations and I'icotkes. — Before this meets tho 
eve of our flower-loving friends, all layering must posi- 
tively be finished. Let all decaying flowers be imme- 
diately cut off, excepting such as are intended to teed, 
and from them remove the floral leaves as soon as tboy 
show symptoms of decay ; we have seen many a pro- 
mising pod of seed rotted by allowing tho flowers to 
remain on till the^ began to rot. Seediingt will now 
bo forming nice little plants, and should be planted 
out in beds four inches apart every way. These beds 
should be made of light rich soil, rather elevated, and 
in a dry open part of the garden. The plants should 
be put out in showery weather, so as to get established 
strongly be/ore the cold weather sots in. 

Dahlias,— Every care must now betaken of these fine 
autumnal flowers. Three points must be attended to. 
1st — To give them plenty of nourishing food, either 
in the shape of manure-water, or by covering tho roots 
for a considerable space round each plant with short 
rotten dung, the nourishing qualities of which will bo 
washed down to the roots by the rain or water from 
the rose watering-pot 2udly. — Tying-up securely the 
branches to enable them to stand the strong equinoctial 
winds of autumn ; and, lastly, to protect tkejlouer from 
both wind, sun, and rain. There is also another point we 
had uearly forgot, and that is, to preserve tho flowers from 
devouring uuectt— and there is none so destructive as the 
earwig. Various are the means that have been recom- 
mended to stay the ravages of these vermin, every one 
of which are useful. Small garden pols. with a little 
moss or hay at the bottom, turned upside down, and in 
that position placed upon tho stakes, form an excellent 
trap. They should ho emptied every morning, and the 
earwigs destroyed. Another way is to place beau-stalks 
amongst the plants ; the insects creep into them for 
concealment every morning, and then they should be 
blown out of them into a pail of hot water. Also take 
a lantern, and every evening after dark look diligently 
over each flower. Tho earwigs feed at night, in the 
dark, and may then be caught in tho act of destruction, 
and put to death, or your flowers will be sadly dis- 
figured by having, perhaps, some of the finest petals 
half eaten, and thus spoiled for exhibition. 



THE KlTCllEN-GAEDEN. 

Amoelioa. — Tho present is a very good time for sow- 
ing, in order to havo strong young plants for next 
season's produce. Sow tho seed thinly in a drill. If 
more than one drill is required, four feet should bo 
allowed between each, and two feet from plant to plant. 
When finally thinned, a dozen plants established on 
well-prepared soil, and assisted in the growing season 
by application of liquid-manure, will produce, in the 
course of the spring and summer months, many luxuri- 
ant crops of stalks, which are so much esteemed wb»- 
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preserved on account of thair beautiful colour, their 
transparency, and peculiar flavour. 

Asparagus, may still be encouraged by moderate ap- 
plications of salt sown in showery weather. 

Cabbage. — Sowing for the main crop should be well 
attended to up hi the 1:2th of August; and one sowing 
should be made for the last time about the 20th to 
stand all the winter in the seed bed. Tho early sown 
plants should be pricked as soon as they can be handled. 

Chervil. — A sowing should now be made in a shel- 
tered comer for standing the winter. 

Onions may bo sown to stand the winter in the seed 
bed from the 18th to the end of August. If intended 
use as young onions throughout the autumn and 
winter, they should be sown about tho 12th. Onions 
now approaching maturity should have their tops gently 
pressed down. The back of a wooden rake is a very 
good article for this purpose, but it may also be very 
well performed with a pole, or a light soft broom. 
Those put for storing should not stay longer on the 
ground than actually needful. Our practice is (and it 
is one that seems to answer very well) to provide our- 
selves with ties of the proper length, either willow 
shoots or yarn, and set to work pulling and bundl- 
ing, clearing and binding or tying, into moderate 
sized bunches ; each onion gets a twist round, as it is 
drawn, in order that it may rise clean; and tbey are 
then at once conveyed under shelter, and hung up in 
open sheds or dry lofts, where they dry gradually, main- 
taining their silvery colour and natural flavour through- 
out the season. Any infected ones are at all times 
easily observed. A wet day, after tho onions have been 

cely dried, is chosen for handling and cleaning them 

er, when a little of the outside skin will fall off, 
causing them to look clean and shining, and to feel 
firm. Wo do not approve of their being exposed out of 
doors, or in the sun, after being ripe and drawn ; for 
n if no rain tails on them, tho dews of night and tlto 
sun by day discolours them, and causes their 11a- 
r to be hot and rancid. 
Vinteu Spinach, as previously advised, should be 



well prepared for, and the main orop sown, by tie lift, 
but not later, as even one day or two later makes bo mo* 
difference in the strength of this vegetable for w 
and early spring production. Another sowing maj be 
made later by a week or ten days, the produce of which 
will be but trifling until the spring, but which will not 
start to seed so soon as the main crop. 

Potatoes. — Of the early varieties now taking up, the 
middling-sized ones may be advantageously put by for 
Beed. We place Buch on the floor of lofts to hsrien 
and green. There can be but little doubt that after tin 
late hasty rains and sultry close atmosphere, the foggy 
nights and some slight frosty mornings, that there mil 
be again a general outcry about the progress and ta 
vages of disease — more particularly amongst the lile 
planted potatoes. As to people stating that it cc: 
upon them all at onoe, that they examined their a 
last week, or only a few days since, and could not 
serve any disease, which may be vary true, but it aba**, 
at tho same time, a great blindness ; and a good deil of 
nonsense no doubt is, and will be, uttered upon the 
occasion, as in former years ; but we have never ' 
able to discovor, throughout the season, any one 
tatoes that were entirely free from the old enemy— over 
which we have so long observed the sudden fluctuations 
of atmospheric changes to have so much influence. 
Those who insist on planting late, will, as a natural 
matter of course, have the most to complain of through 
their own folly. In this locality (Devonshire), through, 
the general early planting for this last year or two, tho 
disease has affected the potatoes but very slightly, parti- 
cularly during the last season, when the crop was m " 
abundant, of very good quality. All the early and bi 
early varieties, too, that were planted early this seas 
are also producing an abundant crop of good quality 
We have a piece of the old Devorukire Red, a variety 
almost lost in this locality, as strong and healthy m 
they were previous to tbe first appearance of the dis- 
ease, wbicli have bloomed and produced a fine crop el 
berries. 

James Biases. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



OUJl VILLAGE WALKS, 

By the Aittltorts! of" Mg Flowers." 



Island Home! They gave U 
llii'v lime been the theme of suns t 
and " Tho while cliffs of Albion '* n 
"ear anil lovely in her children's 
in tlic swelling undo'"' '■■•"■ ' 
n from the fertile nl" ! ' 



a the earliest days — 
to the end of time 

^s. There is beaut; 
separate the rcstles' 



happy 
Southdown*. 

slvelell lilting 






mtked shape, never oliserval 
'icceeds an oir of ivildnes*, oil' 

deakness, mingling with th< 

cry, ni.w.uicins the near neighbour!] or 
■midable feature in the world's omarin; 
■rth we •""•■"sivo the quiet swell of 



-the restless, roaring, mysterious ocean — stretriws 
I ilsolf at their feet ! The first sight of tho so 
limes meets tho oyo like a silver edging to the horijon, 
and sometimes bursts upon it in all its glittering expansive- 
ncss, is always interesting and affecting, whether we vi - " 
for tlie first time or after a lengthened absence. It is 
u wonderful portion of tho earth's surface that it is in 
eiblo to contemplate it in any of its moods without deep »«, 
it is so beautiful— so terrible — so unquiet! Stretching &0O 
cast l« west — from north to south — covering so large • 
portion of the globe— playing so vast a part in the service 
of liod and man — governed by such wondrous laws — and 
restrained by such mighty power ! Can any natural otye<* 
address our hearts more forcibly * Can anything spew 
more, loudly and impressively of liod? Does not every w»vo 
that breaks upon the sounding shore, as it advances farther 
and farther on its appointed way, declaie His might r THiJ 
sliould that wide -spreading body of irresistible force tt' 
and recede with so much methodical exactness? 
should it not rush onwards with overwhelming force and 
sweep away all before it ? Why should not the gale dish 
hill and valley, engulptiing the 
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age and Touring T Why should it at one particular moment, 
a spite of it* reckless fury, retire to its tossing bod as if by 
is awn free will ? Why ? Can the philosopher answer ? 
'an the man of science answer? Can " the wise " iu their 
raftiness answer? No! Who can reply? A little child, 
rith the oracles of God in his linnil, can tell us the reason : 
Because the I*ird ' hath Bet a hound that they may not 
■ass over : that they turn not again to cover the earth.' " 

It is delightful to sit on the sea-shore and observe all that 
tasses around us ; for the simplest object and incident be- 
ouging to the sea is beautiful. The shells that lie scattered 
m the sands, and the ridges of sea-weed Hung up from the 
leptbs of ocean — soma of them exquisitely delicate in form 
■nd colour, — the pebbles that look as brightly coloured as 
igates when the water has washed them, and the varying 
ints of the waves as the clouds pass over them, are all 
subjects for deep thought and admiration. Sometimes a 
sea-gull, with its long, powerful wings, skims the surface, 
ottering its piercing, storm-portending cry, and settles on a 
wave, riding upon its own rude element as gracefully as the 
swan on the quiet river. Then a sail glitters on the horizon, 
and the coasting vessels vary and animate the scene with 
their busy movements. Sometimes an aristocratic- looking 
Revenue cutter, with her long, graceful ribbon Hooting on the 
breeze, will glide quietly round a headland, contrasting well 
with the heavy-built traders among whom she skims along. 
There is always a stir upon the waters, and when we scat 
ourselves upon a rock, and enter fully into the scene, wo 
scarcely know when or how to tear ourselves away. 

Some of the incidents, too, are invested with a sweet 
scriptural interest that a thousand-fold heightens their 
charm. "The Saviour of the World" oftentimes walked 
ind " sat by the sea-side," and some of His most striking 
rtiracles, some of His most precious words, wore performed 
ind spoken upon or near the sea. It is quite impossible to 
■ratch the fisherman in his little boat, " launching out into 
.he deep," with his light sail set, and his nets hanging ovi'.r 
.he side, — or to see him dragging them ashore, or mending 
.hem upon the beach, — or battling with the stormy tide when 
' the wiud is contrary," without feeling a yet stronger tide 
rising and rushing through our hearts! We remember the 
Cachings of Jesus — His patience — His pity — His protecting 
love — His mild rebuke — His outstretched hand — His instant 
leliverauce. We see Him ever near to His disciples in all 
Jieir toils and troubles ; and wo hear His voice — that voice 
Lhat shall one day awake the dead ! — bidding even the winds 
that baffled them " be still." 

What comfort is this to the Christian's heart! How it 
Itiiets the fears that will arise, and strengthens the hope 
.hat is sometimes ready to die within us ! How it sanctifies 
ihe hour we spend by the sea-side, and how it enhances all 
inr enjoyments! 

The "gallant ship" in the offing, upon which our eye rests, 
nay al-u give !]■■ 11 word of in si ruction. We, too, are floating 
»n "the waves of a troublesome world:" are we as well 
provided for our perilous voyage? Have wo 111 at "anchor 
if the soul, both sure and stedfast," which only can hold 
against the boating tides of life ? Have we our charts on 
hoard, and do we study them ? The port we profess to steer 
for has but a narrow channel, " and few there be lhat find 

The very rock we rest upon tells us a blessed truth : 
Firmly as it stands beneath our feet, boldly as it breasts and 
defies the waves, it will one day he rent and melted ! It tolls 
us that the true [lock is "Christ:" "neither is there any 
ruck like our Hod." Let us tako hoed that our feet are 
planted as firmly on the Rack of nyei, for none other will 
•tand unmoved in " the cloudy and dark day." The mur- 
iiuring waves add their word in season to arouse our hearts 
»hile it is yet " to-day ; " they tell us " the wicked are like 
■tic trouliU'il sea, that cannot rest," bat the " peace " ot God's 
people shall be " as a river." 

Let Fug! nod, as she looks down upon the ocean over 
which she has reigned so long, remember lhat only while 
[lie Saviour's name is honoured and exalted on her shores 
will her national prosperity exist. When she prays Him 
1 to depart from her coasts," when she offers the rwht band 
of fellowship to idolaters and unbelievers, waves wilder than 
those of ocean will wash over her, and the glory of her name 
will eease. 



RHUBARB WINE. 

A few weeks since, in No. 88, you gave two receipts for 
making wine from the stalks of the rhubarb ; in the first, 
the addition of sugar after the fermentation has ceased, anil 
in the second, the direction to add brandy, are both wrong 
in principle. I have by me some notes respecting the manu- 
facture of this wine, which are at your service, together n illi 
such common lories as experience enables mo to offer. Thcy 
may not prove to bo altogether useless or unacceptable to 
the renders of your excellent littlo journal, nor, porlnnis, 
would a few words on wine making he out of place in a pub- 
lication, many of whose readers must occasionally liava u 
superabundance of fruit, which might bo rendered useful if 
proptHj/ made into wine. 

Against " home made " wines a prejudice has long existed, 
and not without reason. The principles upon which the 
vinous fermentation should be conducted are, generally, 
nearly or altogether unknown, or lost sight of, in its manu- 
facture) and a certain receipt being blindly followed, the 
result is left to chance, and, consequently, is generally mi 
unwholesome compound of vinegar, sugar, carbonic acid, and 
water, with, or without, the flavour of the fruit used, and 
containing, may be, iu favourable specimens, a small quan- 
tity of real wine. Now the fact is, that it is impossible to be 
certain of making wino by following ouy receipt ; while, on 
thu other band, with a little knowledge of the subject, real 
good and sound wine may be made from any fruit. Sugar, 
water, and a ferment, with a littlo tartaric acid, being oil the 
essentials to make wine — flavour being imparted by, and 
varied according to, the fruit used. 

The juice of the grape, when properly ripo, contains all 
the constituents necessary to make wino. This juice- when 
expressed anil ready for ie.mifntfitidii. is tec In lie ally termed 
"must." It contains sugar, vegetable matter, a ferment oi 
yeast, water, citric, malic, and tartaric acids, in combination 
with potash and lime, and a peculiar flavouring essential nil ; 
and in making an artificial " must " we endeavour to approach 
as nearly as possible this model. As our fruits have a defi- 
ciency of sugar, we supply it. Cane sugar differs somewhat 
from grape sugar, but fliis is of no material consequence. 
The fruit supplies the vegetable matter, the ferment, ami a 
great portion of the water; tartaric acid is wanting. We 
supply it iu the shape of argot, which is nn impure bicarbo- 
nate of potash found in wine casks, precipitated during fer 
mentation of foreign wines. 

Having thug formed the "must," with the addition of m 
water if necessary, the next step is to conduct the fenart 
tiuii properly. As home-made wines are generally made in 
small quantities, the fermentation is apt to decline towards 
the end of the process unless artificial heat be employed — 
temptralurt, then, must bo attended lo ; tho room in which 
the process is conducted should be at about (iO degree 
When the fermentation has proceeded as far as is require* 
which may be fairly guessed at by the taste, or ascertain) 
by an instrument called a soccliorometer, or measurer r 
sugar, further fermentation should be stopped by rorl'iw... 
or drawing off the clear liquor from the "lees" or deposit, 
and xulphariug the cask. The nine should now bo placed in 
a cool cellar, and suffered to remain there, with an occasional 
inspection, for one, two, or even six or seven years, before 
bottling. 

Bearing in mind, then, these general principles, it is 
obvious that in the stalks of the rhubarb, containing a quan- 
tity of juice, we have the vegetable matter, the ferment, the 
flavour, aiid, and water, just as in currants or other fruit. 

Wine may l>e made from these stalks either effervesce! it 
or still; in the former case, being uudlslLii^tiisliiLlli' Irci.i 
Champagne: and in the latter, of the character of the lthino 
wines, especially when it is mature. Sonic made by myself 
in 18J1 is very like genuine hock, and is pleasant, sound, 
and wholesome ; and when I mid that its cost, not including 
interest of money, is about one shilling per bottle, surely 
you must agree with mo that some pains are well liestowed 
on its manufacture. 

Having premised thus much, I will, though with some 
diffidence, enter more into detail in a future paper, should 
you deem tho subject and roj manner of bundling it worthy 
your columns. Meanwhile, your readers must remember 
that I am but an amateur in the arts Itoth of wine mokii 
and literary composition ; and in the former have only ! 
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j opportunities nf putting theory into practice on n small scale, 
! ltut I hope my communication mil)' induce some (if your 
reader* [o follow in my steps. 1 shall not bo surprised or 
displeasac! if they soon outstrip rne, ami be ewibled in their 
turn to amend and improvo my suggestions. — Hknry W. 
LlVKTT, tt'rlh, Samenct. 



HORTICULTURAL HOCIKTV8 SHOW, CWSWICK, 

Jl>l,V JilTH. 
(CoiitiHimd finn page 9B1.) 
Cape Heaths were exhibited in considerable numbers, 
will never in bettor order. 

1st I'mxa to Mr. Smith, gardener to W. Qiiillor, Kaq., 
Norwood. Tho finest plant iu this enllfiefjoii was 

rfw'jf* i»>«3tW.in.ii«, aj (I. lit 3( ft. K.HrrKinai.wwA with 
it* hell-nhiped purple tilomoiin. 3 ft. by at ft. K. abMti umMhila, 

H (I. hi I ft. k. Pamiralirrii nili-n, K. IriitUut ItVv , ft\ (Ji.IiiV. 

Jfoni, P.. Iriyana, and B. nfarfa major. 

•Inn I'RruK to Mr. Mylam. The beat was 

Brin oMiffn Vrilri.il, one of the «nnt of lb* nrnui ; ■]« B. rptortu 
■u/t,,-. S. Jb-eife™, B. im/uHditaU/ormii, B. Vrrmmii, K. ernala, and 



1st I'm UK to Mr. Kpps, of Maids to I 
plants, all measuring ;1 ft, by :l ft. 



3nu I'iuxk to Messrs. Rollison and Son*, I 
nferior lot, consisting of 

Erlea ailala xm&rllata, I', /frrupii™, 3 ft. lijJft.: 
'well. E.JHhata taulli/lora, g.JHaaiawaptrb*, B. Pa, 



• ft scarcely 



I sr I'isikh to Messrs. Rullisun. Neat, small plants, con- 
'2nii 1'kixk to Mr. Kpps, Maidstone. He had in good 

Kriiu oMafn. B. W* IlintaFfna, B. Mentor IFSJMnii, S. per- 
ijmim marii, B. umpullm-en rtllala, anil t. tori/wmi. 

1st 1'rixk tn Messrs. Yeiich, nf KxekT. for Imr-i tuili- 
eifutta, or Willow-leaved Txora. The (lowers are exceedingly 
like I. Jaranira, the foliar in, however, mi 111 fie ni.lv .lis. 
similar to warrant a specific distinction. This specimen was 
not a handsome plant, being tall and thin, l.nt it hail tipon it 
a fine head of orange scarlet blossoms. 

•isn 1'bizk to Messrs l«nc and t 






s of a 






brownish spots. Mr. Ivison liail th 
handsome variety of Caltlrgu Uoaiir, with 
almost white sepals and petals. Besides these that uUniuc.d 
prizes there were exhibited hy Messrs. ItoUison a pretty 
variety of Cnttlegn rritpti, named very property vinlm-ra. 
The lip being of the deepest violet colonr. They sent also 
tlie handsome iMxtMourghut rilhUH, a RrwnhftUiW sliruh of 
great Wanly, with heads of bright yellow Mowers. It is, 
however, not new, having lieen exhibited several limes even 
in collections. 



1st Pltm; to Messrs. Witch and Sons, Kxeter, for their 
RMudrnJr-m Javanimm, with rich orange-coloured wax- 
liko 1 lowers. A very huniisoiiie and well grown plant. A 
pri/.e nf Ilia same value was awarded to Meagre. Fra/cr, for a 
splendidly bloomed plant of KuhiMHllwt cuciiwrn. 

:>sj> J'ui/k to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. l*wren«e, for a 
noble Sliphanulii llurihim.1,1 ; and to Mr. Green, ffanluiwr to 
Sir V.. Antrobus. for an extxa fine Litinnilius HHiul/iaiius. 

ilNii PnisiF. lo Mr. May, for a splondid fjwm Jiamuiea; 

Mill to Mr. Dennett, gardener to H. 11. GilLaU, Kaq., Clap- 

for a handsome well -Dowered Erit* ParnieHlitrii rotra. 



■Itii 1'niHK to Sir. May, for a large Stdiya (irnrai 
A J fL ; and to Mr. Iri«oii. for Curcuma H. r iaai« 
coloured; also to Mr. Eppa, for Erica ftrrugi 
through ; a splendid plant. 



[AtlODW fl. 
irit, -1 n. by 



Under this head Uie following obtained prizes : — 
Mr. Olondinning, for a collodion of Hlalieti, win 

.V. tirbiirta, J'ralnceHi, mucrmtala, forlimii, fianta, nd 

puherula. 

A prize was also awarded to the same fur a very inteiwtia? 

ealltwtion of nrm Imnlg mrgrctm thruht, mostly from i'tfi- 

Cermmu ,l!inf»lia. Lmnu rrfmlit, M t rica Cmlifanurm. Jlli.il 
< wiAnJcat, rnoHJAw rtgUmt, C. intatut, Cpapiltom. C. nmtn 
'' laf^erfHW, H^tfvru Lrvhnaullla, mnd mn Arbului, like proem. 



I-LOIUSTS- FLOWKRS. 



1st I'hixk to Messrs, Lane and Sons, lircat 1terUiam)i- 
Ktrml. The foil "iv io;; were excellent : — 

FrrnrbBsati: Ml, ibadtd like j />*nrm™..Ui«t criou».i*«4— I 

ililim! I'nn-i'ucp : ('Adinfotf,-, brilliant rrunwin ; ColpfHrir , irirttt 1 
nwr. H)1iriii Bourhoni.; riifmotwn/. [ilnli ■ Vautr dr !Iailrllr-l. ' 
roiy rrimun ; IMrln di Pmtli*. Iilaib, pink rratn: Stndtri 1/ ' 
ilarmgo, ttnr KM. Hybrid f*rpRuiil Baurfaun : HujirtU Tknan. 

tlMi I'uiJtK lo Messrs. I'aul, (.'heshuuL 

Hybrid Pfiu'UuI: La Rciar, roay pink. Baurhoa : Sonmir ii ' 
Mttimttian, dm Benta, large. Naluuci ifi'« fHcjf, pare wbiu. ■ 

Jd'isrs. I'aul had a box of twelve new or superior roses in 
excellent condition. These were the Wst — 

ef Sutbtrhutd, Barww prrnal, U Brimr. 
Hybrid Cbhu) , 



Julu ilf KrtmUir, Due*™ 

t.»*H»V, I'ii" «■«■ .V,U1. ..._.. .„.. 
'Ilybviil l',ri"-LiiBl»: ; (,V,u-r<iJ JimiurMiimil. 
Kriiritr, Panurntier (Mb*), and Madmvir Marin IPuBit), 



Buperh, md Fuirji Qam. 
i I'nixB to Mr. (Joines, for 

'(iiiiii , OrcifFI, FniVj (runs, Bnav dr 



Here cxhibili'd Ijy Mr. Miller, gardener U> R. aloseley, E«q_ 
I'oililinitt'in, hut the heat or the day caused Home of Ite 
finest flowers to fM.le, yet they were such noble specioicoi is 
in attract ureal ailmirattoli ; their names were 
Fh-e-jhi. Vhicri*, Fnufi Siiftri, Camtmctwm, Turn Tkum*. ud 



These 



e I,, 



ailvanced period of the 
expected. 

1st I'rixk was awanlod to Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mr*. 
Lawrence, Kaling 1'ark, for 

Bmutg i/oWmftrif, Star, and «r. Jrphtm. 
Jmp Vr.iv.t: to Mr. Salter, nurseiyman. Hammersmith, for 

K-TO-u-Mii. Ctanfa d* M~a*.™, and B«W» o/ DbWm. 

3rii I'rizk to Mr. fjtrnguiy, nurseryman, Cirencester, fo( 

Splernlida, Mil "' " • •■ ■ ■ 



(Tob. 



»><ti»tied.) 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



11 roMt Utiotua, M 



Unit cut Ik d«M; waotDf nunM air »d ligkl an, in jom ran, U" 
anatnifc. \ 

hive likr.ywtt« if you had rmivd your **A emitter, bat mala adriM > 
•owing tat nuHt of ilieiu new iiiitcad of wafUng far lbs ■print- ?*■ 



n than half flUcd with di 
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tr then the smallest du'ting of hIth 
r the eocnpost well before instead of 
quare at glue put arcr the pat, or ■ 
id kepi shaded and close, little more 



t they abiorb from the 



lit forcing house W«U assist 



fuuy ■■ the red of aunnnrt ud tutuma ; tbe bkmmios- may tic pro 
nged into the winter by pruning the roots gradually, uiil then trans 
s-rijig the bell to e tub before frost. The |daot also bloom* wdl durini 






Lli the stage, where the; 



aflay, Durheee of Sutherland 

■«.■ Annosa, Paul Joseph. 1%-n-v 



> TO Fom III WiisTm </*«).- 
id Celine. ITjuW Prrpetua. 



e the euleu lo force, 

tica <JKrf;. — It is . perennial, though if the 

i b wily propagated hy divisions of the root, anil these bloom Itrtterand 
iter then when left untouche d. 

Causation t with DirmlHT Colouhb Bloomh {II. V.) — This 
. not at ell uncommon. Flowers, especially florist's flowers, ere liablr to 
mrl. II it ii termed, in tbia may ; Bad when they do to frequently they 
re rejected by amateurs because liable to come untrue. 

Wood 1,1111.1 (Hid).— You Mk " fur the moil simple war "f making 
arse." Have sosne laths planed smooth h cut into I lie rci[iiired It-nut hi, 
nd paioled white : when dry write the name with a cedar pencil. 

PoraTO Hiulh LtintalKD 10. Ntewns).— Aa your potato tubcra 

are not near being ripe" you had lirttcr leave them untouched; if 
ugust prove* dry they will ripen, and the disease will not descend to t}ie 
■Via. If you can nip off the diseased In,,., if the disease ia confined to 



auric. 



f gangrrned It ftj «■ 






Anna OH Km CalBtdl (If. WakrJleM).— The inject on your red 
ihhsgw. cauliflowers. Ice., is the common Cabbage Louse [Apkit Una. 
rae). Dusting the plant! with Scotch snuff frequently, anil supplying 
ic roota abundantly with water and liquid -manure, ia the treatment beat 
drulstcd In destroy thr enemy, and tu enable your plants to withstand 

iterpillars, which you nrj graphically describe as having " eaten the 

rlmndrin jEtAiupt, svfiirTl you will find figured and ilcseribeil at page Oft 
f our third volume. Try what dusting with lime will do against them. 
"here h no reason, aa your Cornltina Furhiia has rcm-heH thr desirrd 
.right, why you should not "top it by pinching off the leading bud. 



wdygrernhouseplants. Defer, 



ogthe seeds till spring 
Mri will auit thm wrll. Keep your weds in a dry roou 



odea of heating, What does ! 

rrington at page 67 of vol. i. Of Applei, plant for Kitchen use hes- 
ick Codling, Malik's Codling. Blenheim Pippin, Duudow'a Seedling, 
■inahall Cnb, Bedfordshire Foundling. Norfolk Beutfln. H.wthotuden, 
(erefordahtre Prarmein, King of Pippiu and John Apple. For Hearer/ 



Early Herat, Early Bed Margaret, Kerry Pippin, Early Nonpareil, Pit- 
maaton, Pearson's Plate, Bibalon Pippin, Hose Nonpareil, Old Nonpareil, 
Lamb-Abbey Poanuaia, Stunner Pippin, and Court pendu plat. You aril 
And a lid of the beat Pewra at page % of our second volume, with their 
times of ripening. Of f.Memer : Early purple Griotte, Early Hay Duke. 
Black Eagle, Elton, Iliganean, FloRnee, Ute Duke, Morello, and 



of then 



pasteboard box with ts 






n than of *i 



■ (W. H.J.— To hare them ripe by the end of April 1 






. There limit be nutai 



it plan) or pricked out, a 

anew— the Kerm't Smiting 






settled. Pray read ou 
Roaerta on Me fine, hu 

l»t week relative to the 

But OoOIamtUin IS. H.).— We hare had the following fron 
Turner, Neepsend, Sheffield ; they ire eery line, and onee not pra 

thertne, Leader, r>rill. Qreena. Thumper, UueMI Victoria. Gel 
muni Queen of Trump, Lady Stanley, and Freedom. For prrse 
and high flavour none are equal 10 the old Bed Warrington. 

VamtotiK QuuTiona (/. S„ K.'w^onl.-To prevent swarmin, 
most rfTectiud way ia to put a second hive between the stork ami th 
in which the bees haTe liegun to work. A mrkaton occasionally laying 

which has hern neglected, will probably brer well enough neit 
train in the young wood properly. 

Hoi., td Cnralt-t Wife].— Soot water maybe given to 



or anybody else to write l.wks or directi 
luaurlant roses as fleenrio, and Beanfy o/ 
d as to produce only eight inches of wood. 



r. Bivcrs and all ua Englishmen with roses. The brown spots on 
ivea are induced by the bad soil in which they grow, or perhaps they 
-re only planted laat winter, and suffered from spring frosts. 

■uses. We shall give ynu, in good time, directions to keep ice n 
tier than in the old extravagant way you propose. 

deenwort. We shall be very glad to Teeoive your notes on hardy 1 



if ia made with the following proportions of malt end i 
much better than If the liquor were brewed entirely w 



son 
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ainbe r malt. Spread equally over the fnlie bottom of the masb-tub four | found that they, together with the eomh they may hare nude, fmnit^ 

huahelsof the best pale malt; over this place eight but beli of unmalted night of the lath when they were fumed, wus *lb*. Hot. I feu ( 

barley, ground in the usual manner. To this let in through the apout, the account in jour paper of Thursday that I must hue them." 

131 gallon! of water it 1SS". The water lint catches the malt, and then thank jou for favouring us with the mult of your fumigating and tr 

allowed tn infuse an hour and a halflnnger, when the wort may he drawn proved Cottage Hire, therefore you are feeding then at the top. a 

of wort. Thia should he immensely currryed to the wort copper, if not Ira than a pound. Me. Hui.0 haa told us that il.HD ben m 

tberr be two boilen ; if not, let it lie done the moment the water (or the about a pound, therefore jour Ion may b* about double that qutat 

second mashing Is taken out. Tbi. water amounts to fio gallons but if you had on the 16th -lib*. 11 «., you are pretty well off fori 

boiled either separately or with the other. The quantity of hopaihould Mr. Payne will give in hia neat calendar, which will he in 

he fourteen pounds, a atrong maahed infuiion being tint made to mix Mr. Payne hat already done much in supplying all who ask* i 

with the wort after it leaves the copper, and the strained and preaaed and bee dresses, and now to nak him to open a warehouse In 

lopa then boiled an hour with the wort. The hop* used may he itrong the purpoae would he unfair. If you paid la. lid. for earrii 

Kight pounda of good treacle ; twelve pounds of moist suear ; aa much Indeed, that number would hare been taken froi " 

jumt sugar or essentia bin* aa will impart, in conjunction with the London for one ahilling. 

t.-oflc, tlic desired colour ; twelve pounda of liquorice-root ; three Citiom to Paeainvri (£. C. S.).— Cut ■ hole at the snuk nasi 

llincca of Spaniah liquorice i an ounce and a half of linseed, whole ; three the ritroni the aiie of a ahilling. and scoop out the pulp quit* real 

[uartera of an ounce of capsicum seed* ; an ounce uf grains-of-paradise ; without cutting the rind. Tie the pulp .... 

tti ounrc uf coriander- seed : three drachms of either stick cinnamon or muslin, and lay I" 



toured in a good handful of Hour, anil : 

.ned, add to Un* quantity a'druhtn of ■> 
rachm of alum, di.-olved together in a 
iiuallv divided among the casks. If no 
ouple of month*, it 



following is an old and excellent 



each cask before the liquor it Keep them well covered with wi 

handfulof sail, dissolved in a ifneeded. The citrons should 

Hen. After the atom haa been of fruit allow a lbs. of the flneat 

Ipbateofiron in powder, and a ooi| together, with the juice of 

lUmcietlt quantity of water, and well •tinned and allowed to si 

Anc enough for bottling in a boiled in the syrup for half an b 



n the . 



of the l>r*t malt prcperlr gl 

may be cither pnle or' ani 

, porter from the former ia i 



•ater at 60°. Thia 



It, and the whole mushed up again during tv 
jc boiled in the boiler with a 



, and for. 
at loaf augarind one pint of ■ 
of the citron, to a syrup, »hic 
. stund until cold, when the fruit should be 
ihour. If not dear the first tin 

suddenly into hot inter, toll 
be taken off. Put the fruit i 

powdered loaf sugar until the fruit ii qaj« 
cm on sieves placed bottom upwards ia I 
them two or three tunc* until dry. The 

. O.. BrrnlHvod}.— Gather in dry 

e only half ripe. Pick and bruise > peek d 

iruit in a hid, ami men press them a* much aa you can without break*! 

the serda through a cloth. When the juice ia thus pressed out, add alba. 

of line powdered I naf.supjr fur every gallon of gooaehcrries.aiidBtirittnR- 

thct until the sugar ia dissolved. Put the liquor into the calk, whir* 

night i if twenty gallons, three weeks. Set it in a cool place, draw it of 
from the lees, waah tkeae from Ihc cask, and pour in the clear Iknasr 
again. A ten gallon cask must then stand three, and a twenty (alias 
four month*, before the wine it bottled off, 

Niau or Plaktu :Btulim}.— The tree from which you bate takes 
yourleavea is (MhdMrrfa t,Jin,itifnli<i, or the Maiden hair-leared aaaf- 
buria. Its leaves are referred to by botanist* to iUuetrute the Lena 
fiaaiH. or cloven-leaved. 

:d the following from Mr. Tails ; 






bona, during an hour. The following ingredient, must be added and ' , U " ™ J~ *" ™« «™'™ ™ .oummj iron Jir. "Iwyw ! 

must be boiled in ,ho same manner with the hop. of the -1*1 : hut with- g^™ Ztt^k^ZSI^SS^S^nSlX^tSi 



the feriueu ling-vat, the first mashing being first set working, with half 

powdered ginger, and tea-spoonful of common salt, alsoutd In: [tut Eut 
tbeemk. When the liiiuor is fine, add eight giains of sulphate of iror 
and eight grains vl alum diasolved in a little water, 

ginal |H]in last year in the pages of a contemporary on the . 
tcr-htiUBCa, from the pen of .Mr. Hraton, anil we will ra|ueat hit 



n tains correct 11 



cently published edition of He 
utrationa of all that Is essnBll 



jeet w r uuld be gained by mul:iplvio[ 

jrl " llJCHC CS^i'TtlT llliuli; 1ll|i;:l_V 1i>7 111" 

may remark, that mu.t uf tliem are anticipated in my book. II may be 
rvo, that I only desire to be aennnBhksK 



!, and although twii.ihinlB full 
is [lie Uui], lii'il b,.-T, *<,1>I> 



lam 

ndhen-il, and none 

amitird tohacen smoke. The bees auHikcd weTa placed in the IrupToT 

lol tuij,' Hive of SHuhlMiUr,, ,:::d rttum.:,! to tSifir '..ri B ilir.l on..,!i:,o. 1 
tbi- following mominc I lilted Ihc hive, and swept the licit board un to 
eli:in el. 41i, mi,; d. my ivinct I found in the eveuinj of Ibiit ilay upon 

crnelty for which the honey front «fty atorks will never lie 

isansntion. The ben accm to he at work, hut not actively ; on the 13th. 

anaious to know what weight uf bees I had left, I weighed my hive, and 



inga beyond what aay intd. 
•orking guidance, on the fall 
le. On looking over the «■ 



■nniltcd nit furtbri 



re laid u 
lite improvement 
lave just cau-c of 
etainingmyname 



I HI 

f whatever kind, alien they arc really' such ; s»l 
mnpl.ii.it where unmeaning alteration* arc naaV, 
what I thuuld be inclined Co repudiate. Will * 
ii.it be well to remark, that, appended to laeawa 
the Btr-kre/irr'i MaKtHll, the nanie of 'Soutaej' 



^isnos: Printed hr Htaar WonLbainci, Winchester Hi|h-so«e*- 
In the Purh* uf habit Mary Xnlradari <mi rubli.hed by Willi.". 
HnHHriLI.1 Oaa, at the OlEce, No. », Amen Corner, in the Par" " 
Lhrint Church, Cily of London.— Auguat ath, IBM. 
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£ 1 AUGUST 1*— 11, IUO. Weather 


8.W. 

w. 


lUfn. 
Floe.' 


Rise. 


Sen. 


Moon 
RcVS. 


Moon's | Clock 
Age. lief. San. 


I>ayoi 


•m '.Aeeumption B.V.M. Large Black StnphylrrJ T. 7*»— 11". 
' IsiMnfinch'. Bong c™« [seen.; T. 04°-«a°. 
1 VDucB»iorK»TiD», 1791, Barley cut. I T.79*— 4J°. 
In jllSov.An.Tui). llevn'sbUSeaJnouaflswem. T.tf— «°. 
J Icommon Tanay flowera. j T. 7»°— W. 
ro ,tta»JI Capper Batterer Been. T. Tf-tf. 
V |:aan-i dKlin. 11° If *. ' T. 7B a -aB°. 


47B. 4 


1...7 

IS 


11. .17 
1 19 


9 


• 17 

3 36 


«7 
199 

131 






down,— but he deservea our eepecial regard [or the great benefit* lie 
■red for ub by improving our UHtdi fire-plsees, ventilation, And 
xtj, ud for ever hearing in mind that rnu should not live for him- 
alone. America hu nut for being proud of giring him hirth ; and 
>. perhaps, that his birth and childhood passed away in one 
nown of her villafe toame — Wobnrn, in MuBBchusrta. 



he leut known si 



notations that ny to the wealthy and [rather round the citiirn, he 



fledge, more than to any instructions derived from masters, wee 
ig the richly atored mind which guided him to the anluence and 
mra he attained even in early manhood. Paaaing over that portion of 
Hi in cb he supported the Roysiiat rauee in the American war, 
for which George 111. conferred upon biro in 1784 the honour of 

■aaful struggle to improve the social condition of the people. It ia 









piece of ground, about three hundred and a 
This piece of arruund waa to remain the aole property of 

in any way, and to dispose of the produce in any war, he 

□ idleness, he might do eo ; but in that cue the piece of 
be taken from him, and to alao if he neglected it. Every 






and skilful euUiratom, and grew to fond of vegetables, par- 

arlr of potatoes, thai theae useful and wholeaome productions began 
matitute a rery essential part of their daily food, Theae tmprove- 
ta began alio to spread, among the farmeta anil peaaanti throughout 
whole country. There waa hardly a soldier that went on furlough 
did not carry with him a few potatoes for planting, and a Utile col. 
an of garden scene ; and 1 hare already bad the aatiafaction to aee 
I gardens here and there making their appearance id different pacta 

RANGE OF BAROMETER— RAIH IN 1! 



4 one of hie assistant* li 



of the country." He made ita ] 

abolishing that organiaed system _. , _ _ 

been like a nightmare upon their social prosperity. Not only did 

dhnty ai a trade, and dainted for it prescriptive rights and privllcgea. 
The military had proud], declined all interference with theae psraeitea ; 
but Sir Benjamin, baring provided workhouses, sallied forth on the New 
Year"! day of 170*. decorated with all hie Bavarian ordera, and at the 

mendicant- Hii eaamnte waa promptly followed, but with the moat per- 
fect good humour; and before nigWell every beggar of Munich was 



rewards, but none more prominent than crcsitijip him Count of Humford, 
the name of hia title being taken from the place where be bad spent some 
of hia happieat days in hia native land. In 1790 be returned to England, 
and hen with renewed energy addreseed himself to various elfocia 

and fireplaces, all aiming at a decreased conaumption of fuel, and the 
memory of which ia preserved in that fireplace still known Be the Run), 
ford Stove. Itia impoaaihle for ua to compreaa into our apace even an 
outline of the Count's improvements. It xnuat be aufflcient for ua to 






lice), ud Physical." The 



i-WE* 






Inungniuee— 

i smother you with Lit tea. 



laboratory gave birth to the aplcndid dia. 



coBeideeaei— bil iml.liahul mrka, hu contributions to tie Philosophical 
Tmniactiom, and hia ever progreaaing eipcrlmenta — we are not surprised 

order: evrry thing "around bira.as 
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recordi'p'g ^' he' died nea"^ 
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In tliis the season of Dahlias, we may appropriately 
bring before our readers the characteristics which we 
agree in thinking are marks of excellency in this queen 
of autumnal flowers. In 1647, aided by Mr. Turner, of 
Chalvey, near Slough, we published a small volume on 
this flower; and from its pages, almost without altera- 
tion, we republish the following observations : — 

The first discovered species of the genus is that 
known now to botanists as Dahlia superjlua, or D va- 
riabilis. It was found in 1769, and named by Cavanilles, 
a Spanish botanist, in honour of Dahl, a Swedish pupil 
of Linnauis. Some objections were raised to the name 
of Dahlia, because it too nearly resembles that before 
given to a very different genus, Dalea; and to obviate 
the difficulty, Willdenow, in 1803, gavo to the species 
the names of Georgian pinnata, but though these were 
adopted by a few distinguished botanists, the prior 
applied names have properly prevailed. 

The plants from which three new supposed species 
of dahlia were described, were sent from the Botanic 
Garden at Mexico to the Royal Garden at Madrid, 
where one, called by Professor Cavanilles Dahlia pin- 
nata, flowered in October, 1769; hie D. rosea and D. 
coccinea produced flowers a few years afterwards. They 
do not seem to have been successfully treated, for with 
him they attained the height of three or four feet only, 
and did not flower till October. In 1802, plants of each 
were transferred from Madrid to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris, where they grew so well aa to enable lions. 
Thouin, in 1804, not only to describe and figure thorn, 
but also to treat on their cultivation. In May, 1804, 
seeds of the three kinds were sent from Madrid by Lady 
Holland to Mr. Buonalnti, Lord Holland's librarian in 
England; from these good plants were produced, one 
of which, the D. pinnata, flowered in September follow- 
ing, and was figured by Andrews in the "Botanist's 
Bepository." In the succeeding year, plants of the D. 
rosea and the D. coccinea also flowered in the gardens 
of Holland House. 

Though this importation of the seeds was the most 
successful as to its produce (for from it nearty all the 
plants then in our gardens were obtained), yet the 
original introduction of the first species was (on the 
authority of the Hortus Keieemis) from Spain, in 1789, 
by the Marchioness of Bute ; but it is probable that the 
plant so introduced was soon after lost, as we do not 
find any further notice taken of it. The other species, 
then called Coccinea, was actually flowered by Mr. John 
Frazer, who is said to have obtained it from France 
in 1802, the same year in which it was produced in 
the French gardens from seed procured from Madrid. 
It also appears that in the autumn of 1803, Mr. Wood- 
ford flowered, at Vauxhall, a plant of Cavanilles' D. rosea, 
which he had obtained from Paris; so that, indepen- 
dently of one introduced by the Marchioness of Bute, in 
1788, it seems that both species had flowered in this 
country before the seeds were transmitted by Lady 
Holland. 

At Madrid they were a long time in the Boyal 
Garden without any indications of change; and after 



1 they were spread through Europe some years eltped 
before any extensive variation took place. 

Mons. De Caudolle, it is said, obtained from Uadrii 
the plants which he cultivated at Montpelier, about the 
same time they were sent to Paris- His " Memoir' 
printed in 1810, and he therein describes only tin 
varieties of D. superjlua — viz.. Rubra, Purpurea, til* 
eina, Pallida, and Flavescms, besides three varieties of 
D. Fruitninea — viz., Coccinea, Crocea, and Plata. Pro 
bably, when he wrote, he had not obtained any double 
flowers, though he evidently expected such would 
be produced. 

Mons. Otto, as early as 1800, obtained from Dresden. 
for the Royal Garden at Berlin, a plant of the D. Pal- 
lida of the " Hortus Berolinensis ; " and in 1602 a plant 
of the V. purpurea, of the same work, was sent to him 
from Madrid ; but he had no new varieties from hit 
own seed till 1806; and the chief varieties were raised 
between 1800 and 1817. About 1613, M. Otto began 
to pay more attention to their cultivation, and in 
their kinds by cross impregnations. The first double 
flower he possessed came from Stutgard ; but a com' 
plete double one of his own flowered in 1809; 
dark red, exactly similar to that from Stutgard, but bad, 
at first, blown only semi-double. Three more double 
ones were raised in 1815 and 1810, and he had in IS*) 
no more than six with double flowers. A pure white 
single one was given to him in 1609, and in 1810 he 
raised another white one himself. He mentions, 
in the Catalogues of the Nurseries at Berlin from BO to 
100 sorts are enumerated for sale, but be considers the 
really good ones to be about thirty. 

In our own country we had an early promise of great 
success, and had we hit upon the right plan of manege- 
ment, in keeping the plauts when produced, there is 
doubt but we should have been aa equally successful 
the continental gardeners in obtaining varieties. 1 
Buonainti saved seeds from the plants raised at Holland 
House in 1804, the produce of which seeds he states 
have given him, in the succeeding year, nine varieties 
of that which was called D. pinnata, two of which i 
double, one with lilac and the other with dark pu 
flowers ; of the single flowered plants, some ware 
tainly dark coloured, lour figures were published from 
them at the time ; the paler coloured varieties 
chiefly considered as belonging to what was then called 
D. rosea ; he had also two varieties of D. coccinea, the 
original deep coloured one and a paler one, which, 
though called by him Crocata, was tho pale yellow va- 
riety, as is apparent from the figure of it published in 
the " Paradisns Londinensis." 

Mr. Salisbury also obtained several varieties from 
the seeds which bo received from Holland House in 
1808 ; these he had particularly noticed in his paper 
printed in the first volume of the Transactions of the 
Horticultural Society. In the fifth volume of the second 
edition of the Hortus Keicensis, which was published in 
1613, the varieties of D. superjlua there named are Pur- 
purea, LUacina, and Nana ; the latter being taken 
a double variety, figured in Andrew's " Botanical 6 
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wy," but which ia certainly not particularly entitled 
be considered as a dwarf plant. No varieties of D. 
Mranea are given in the Hortui Kmensia. 
Mods, de Candolle, in his essay oil the genus, has 
Mired, that it is not probable we shall over see a 
le one, since the variation is from purple to yellow, 
i considers blue and yellow to be the fundamental 
>es of the colours of Sowers, and that they mutually 
;lude each other : yellows pass readily into red or 
iito, but never into blue ; and, in like manner, blue 
were are changed by cultivation into red and white. 
t never into yellow. Until about forty years ago, no 
riety was known that did not possess a tinge of purple 
its blossoms, and it was even doubted whether a blos- 
m entirely untinged with purple could he produced. 
When Mr. Sabine wrote on the dahlia in 1818, the 
igle varieties only were abundant; the number of 
uble ones was very limited, but they rapidly in- 
Based, and have now nearly expelled the single ones 
>m gardens of repute. The extension of sorts has, 
iwever, been limited to the D. tuperfiua ; the varieties 

I) fruitranea have but little multiplied, and no 
■uble flowers of that species have yet been produced. 
ie brilliancy of the colours of the blossoms of the D. 
tutranea, however, is such, that it might have been 
:pected it would have iuduced some practical horticul- 
irist to apply hia skill to their improvement. 
A few of tho double dahlias which were raised at an 
irly period still hold a place in the estimation of gar- 
mers ; but, in general, those of a few years' standing 
ive yielded their places to a younger progeny, which 
t their turn may he deprived of their station by fresh 
reductions. 

After 1811, the dahlia was introduced to more gene- 
d notice, and cultivated in most collections; but it 
as reserved for the intelligent cultivators of the last 
w years to circulate it more extensively, and make the 
.□st rapid advances towards a state of perfection. In- 
:ed, so lately as less than twenty years since it was 
insidered a perfectly novel sight to witness dahlias 
ith double flowers in the garden of a tradesma 
ittager ; but, owing to the astonishing rapidity with 
hich new and good sorts have since been obtained and 
irculated, it is now quite as rarely that we see or 
ith a cottager's garden which does not contain at least 
few good dahlias; and many possess plants of first-rate 
Drts. (Paxton on the Dahlia, 0.) 

In taking a retrospective view of tho dahlia fancy, 
: is pleasing to remark the gradual improvement of 
lis autumnal favourite up to the present time. This 
nprovement is annually progressing towards greater 
frfeciiaii ; for of lato years many of the finest vai 
es have been introduced ; and it is notorious, that 
stablished line seedling at the present time will cc 
laud a higher price than at any previous period, 
lark the progress of the dahlia, the stand that obtained 
ne £20 prize for the best twenty-four blooms at the 
-ambridge Dahlia Show in 1840, contained only 
ariety that was shown in the first stand of the same 
>umber of blooms at the Metropolitan Exhibition of 



1818, a brief period of sis years. That variety i 

Springfield Rival, a flower of IS or 14 years' standing. 

Both stands were grown by Mr. Turner. The former 

considered to be the best that has been produced 

) that time, and the latter was certainly the best 
twenty-four he had shown dining 1846. At Cambridge, 
Unique was what is termed the " bloom of the exbibt- 

" Penelope, Amain, Hope, Coiuervative, Maid of 
Bath, and many other flowers now out of date, « 
stars in that superior stand. 

The first intelligent writer upon the characteristics of 
excellence in the Dahlia, we think, was Mr. Paxton, 
followed by Mr. Glenny and Mr. Wildmau ; but as 
Glenny's code in his Properties of Floicen is much 
fuller than Mr. Paxton's, and was prior to Mr. Wild- 

s, we shall adopt it with but slight alterations and 
additions : — 

I. Fomi. — Viewed in front, the flower should be a perfect 
circle; the petals broad at the ends, smooth at the edges, 
thick anil stiff in substance, perfectly free from indenture oi 
point, and should cup a little, but not enough to shew tht 
uoder surface. They should be in regular rows, each row 
forming a perfect circle, without any vacancy between them ; 
and all in the circle should be the same size, uniformly 
opened to the same shape, and not rubbed nor crumpled. 

'i. Looked at sideways, the flower should form two-thirds 
of a balL The rows of petals should rise one above anothei 
in rows ; every petal should cover the join of the two petals 
under it — which the florists call imbrication — by this mi 
the circular appearance is perfected throughout. 

3. The centre should be perfect ; the uubloomeil petals 
lying with their points towards the centre should form a 
button, and should be the highest part of the flower com- 
pleting the ball. 

4. The flower should be very double. The rows of petals 
lying one above another should cover one another very 
nearly ; not more should be seen in depth than half the 
hreadtli ; the more they are covered, so as to leave them 
distinct, the better in that respect ; the petals, therefore, 
though cupped must be shallow. 

ft. Size. — The size of the flower when well grown should 
be not less than four inches in diameter. 

0. Colour. — Tho colour should be dense, whatever it may 
be — not as if it were a while dipped in colour, but as if the 
whole flower was coloured throughout Whether tipped o 
edged, it must be free from splashes or blotches, or in 
definite marks of any kind ; and new flowers, unless they beat 
all old ones of the same colour, or are of a novel colour 
themselves, with a majority of tho points of excellence, 
should be rejected. 

Defects. — If the petals show the under side too much, 
even when looked at sideways, — if they do not cover each 
other well, — if the centre is composed of petals pointing 
upwards, or those which are round the centre are confused, — 
if the petals are too narrow, or exhibit too much of their 
length, — or if they show any of the green scale at the bottom 
of the petals, — if the ege is sunk, — if the shoulder is too high, 
the face flat, or the sides too upright, — if the petals show on 
indenture as if heart-shaped,— if the petals are too large and 
coarse, or are flimsy, or do not hold their form — in ai 
all these cases the flowers are objectionable ; and if thei 
one or two of these faults conspicuous, the flower ia second 
or third-rate. 

If flowers are exhibited which show the disc, or a green 
scale, or have been eaten by vermin, or damaged by car- 
riage, or are evidently decayed, the censors should reject 
them at once. 

Charnctcrittic* of tht Plant.— Although the form of the 
plant is quite of secondary cousideratioo, and is only to be 
regarded as subservient to the more important consideration 
of exhibiting the flowers to more advantage as they grow, 
yet it is a matter worthy of some notice. Mr. Paiton's 
observations upon it are very judicious. He says, the gene- 
ral figure should be uniform and compact, that is, it should 
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gradually enlarge from the lowest lateral shoots to the ex- I posed to bloom freely and numeroosly. Thirdly, iO bloom 
tremity of those highest, and it should be devoid of a strag- I should stand out clearly from the foliage, on ahottstnaj 
gling or rambling habit- Secondly, the plant should be dis- | flower-stalks, so as to be presented boldly end adraatigwwlj. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN, does not always insure a crop. We wonder how manj 

commenced decay, and consequently we find urgent re- Bmotboled m tbe P^ioua summer with watery apraj. 

commendations by those of the old school to use the Trees are suffered to bang in a wild state front the 

besom pretty freely in October. " Brush off tbe leaves wa " B until the approach of September — for the fcit 

to assist in ripening the wood," is an old maxim, now *""" pwhaps the future blossom-buds heboid dayhght- 

tolerably obsolete ; but, with the repudiation of this toT •"*"" tnTC * weeks, and are allowed to bathe taeay 

silly idea, the fact in question should be seriously m1vos in th ** ^e™ of li g ht which * dairkeniag 

grappled with ; for, perhaps, a broken crutch is better ftutuitll n affords; and which, after all, as to their habit*. 

than no crutch at all. >s only a kind of twilight Well, then, in the spring, * 

We will not go so far as to assert, that sweeping off a P* 6 ' f" 3 > ' s made about covering ; it is dons ; tbt 

few decaying leaves in early autumn' may not have the blossoms perish, and the unhappy eultivttor comes forti 

effect of rendering the buds of those leaves still re- '*• a lion wilh a frean argument against the utility of 

maining mora perfect, by carrying more fuUy out the coveru] g or protection. What would bo thought of ■ 

principle of accretion ; but all this only proves a w " teT w ho should recommend strawberry forcers not t 

previous neglect Neglect we repeat, for if light and K et their ranners ^o ™>"° fol forcing purposes, to delay 

heat, acting on tbe fully exposed surface of the leaf of '* uuia the eLI * of August, and then to select them from 

tender trees, be so essential to the proper organisation G™ 88 and over-crowded plants with petioles or leaf 

of the bud, (and who shall disprove it!') why should an aUjks dangling a foot in length? We wonder whether 

improper amount of the annual Bpray be reserved 'he best of winter protection, or the most complete ani 

during the thinning or disbudding season ■ only in the ex P en eive pit ever invented by man, could —•*-— - ™" 

first place to create mutual injury, and in the second, to of strawberries on Buoh plants ? 

cause a more troublesome course of winter pruning '-This ia sufficiently illustrative to all who will grasp)* 

than there ia a real necessity for? It is well known with the real hearing of the question; those who wiD 

what a controversy has been carried on for many months, persist in adhering with pertinacity to ft set of notions 

in the pages of contemporary horticultural periodicals, which have no real foundation either in science ar 

about the covering or sun-covering of fruit-trett, in order practice, must still be content to endure baffled eArta 

to protect the blossom, and to facilitate the •■ setting " If, then, protection coverings are nut to be afaoB rf 

or impregnation of the fruit They say that covering their great utility, let the extra, tabeta- or -— -•- - 
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,te for tender fruits be bestowed in summer, instead 
i mueb elaborate nonsense about winter pruning. 
arc be any truth in this, both common sense and 
amy will be found on its side ; surely a man's day's 
ir is it more productive article in duly than in 
■ary! 

:t those, then, who deem it expedient to follow the 
te of The Cottage (Jahdenkr, carefully examine 
ieir trained trees immaliiitelg ; there is still time on 
>ud aspects to obtain pretty firm wood, by a careful 
nnnediate removal of all waste spray. 
order to give our observations a definite character, 
hioh shape they are chiefly useful to amateurs and 
g beginners, we will point at once to some trees 
their probable condition at this period. 
js Peach *xd Nectarine. — About this period, and 
Ju sooner, peaches which had grown at only a 
liable rate during the early part of summer, burst 
with an improper amount of strength; and shoots 
1 hail been pinched long since, through luxuriance 
doubt of the propriety of retaining them liually), 
ice a considerable amount of axillary shoots; and 
shoots at once arrest and appropriate the asceod- 
ip; ll ley also create an injurious amount of shade 
e true und bearing wood. All such should be 
ed immediately ; and it it* not unlikely that they 
i?quire pinching again within another fortnight or 
weeks. The production of such spray, at a late 
it, argues a loo powerful action of root; and 



lis process, and probably the first to urge it in 
al practice in this country, yet we would by no 
s interfere with the vegetable economy, at this 
1, iu trues bearing fruit. 

vill be frequently seen in the peaab and the nec- 
i, thai line growing young shoots may he seen over 
sntro of the tree, and, perhaps, on one particular 
whilst tlio extremities of the limbs, which are 
ngacrop, are void of young shoots, or carry a 
id appearance. This frequently happens from ibo 
ustance of such shoots having carried a heavy 
on their extreme houghs the year previously, 
'by those portions bad been too heavily drawn 
and a temporary exhaustion is the consequence 
If the ascending current of sap is not transmitted 
eutly copiously to excite these branches into 
; wood, a partial contraction of the sap vessels will 
[>l:uv ; and such will have to bo pruned away 
i long, in order te give place to a progeny which 
fattened at their expense. Now, lapping off the 
limbs of poaches and nectarines is but a perilous 
ce at the best . and it is well to know, that by an 
Mopping of most of the stronger young shoots below 
and stopping agaiu if necessary, such old shoots 
ie reiuvigorated by a fresh infusion of the ascend- 
i]i, which, a* before observed, had been arrested in 
usage, luother words, they will eommonoe makiug 
; shoots willi freedom ; and these young shoots {as 
ragiiig u renowod vitality) will save them from 
iciiun, as well as cause the fruit to become better 
i", iu other words, more perfect. " 

lo stopjiiny, our practice i3 to stop every shoot in 
■st week of August that is of sutlicient length for 
■\t years purpose, excepting in the case of deli- 
<r weak trees; hero there is no occasion, nature or 
int will stop such soon enough. An exception is 
aken iu favour of weak shoots on robust trees — 
are left uustopped altogether. And now it is that 
ucwed balance of strength takes place ; the weaker 
us topped shouts, at this general stopping, soon 
signs of having strengthened at the expense of 
proud neighbours ; and before the latter can 
>P other buds, autumn with its chills bas arrived. 



and it is scarcely possible for them to do much i 

There can bo little doubt that this general stopping 
(which should be performed as soon as the last swelling 
has fairly commenced) increases both the size and the 
flavour of the fruit— at least, so we have always found 
tt. And no wonder gross young trees produce not such 
high-flavoured fruit as older and more solidified trees ; 
and why ? Merely because a too rapid or copious influx 
of the ascending sap is in antagonism to flavour. What 
then occurs in any given branch stopped or pinched as 
we describe ? Wiry, a portion of the demand being cut 
off, in the character of growing spray, the supplies of 
the ascending current become proportionately limited. 
Not so, however, the elaboration, or, shall we say, cor 
centration? This is augmented in power, inasmuch ■ 
this stopping tends to keep the original, or first-formed, 
leaves well distended — a thing absolutely necessary, in 
order that plenty of material for the olaborative pro. 
cessos should exist in the neighbourhood of the Iruit 
until perfected. Therefore, let ail young peach growers 
believe, that lo keep the large leaves that cater for the 
fruit well fed. and to encourage a l&t.u growth at the ex- 
It was bj such means, and such alone, that the 
splendid peaches which we used to exhibit at 
Societys' meetings soino years since wero produced, and 
which attracted so much notice. We frequently attend 
the great London " shows, " as well as some of the 
country ones, but we have rtcvor met with any that 
would prove an overmatch for such, if, indeed, they 
would equal thorn. If this appears egotistic, we say '" 
apology, that it appeared necessary in order to UlustJ 
the matter in band. 

The 1'kak. — This all-important fruit, so necessary to 
the winter dessert (for who does not covet a rich melt- 
ing pear in December and January?) deserves some 
con si deration as well as the peaoh. Although the prin- 
ciples of stopping, and the general control and equalisa 
tion of the vital fluids, are of equal application here 
yet some peculiarities of habit — arising in part from 
modes of training — require special notice. 

In the first place, then, ones more put the tree* under 
a thorough revision; that is, remove all watery spray 
produced since the last disbudding ; " leave not a wreck 
behind" of this powerful witness of a pampered con 
tution, as well as harbinger of future barrenness. Next 
in order, take care that every leading shoot considered 
necessary for the future year be carefully tied down or 
nailed. This done, all that remains may be examined 
closely, and every short-jointed shoot of a brown and 
fruitful -looking character, etpidaUy thoie with enUirynk 
budt, indicating thereby a guarantee of early and sure 
fruitfulness, tied down or nailed. The residue will be 
rejected spray ; but a little caution is necessary in the 
disposal of this. 

On the cooler aspects, and where a doubt exists ii 
any situation in our northern counties, the better way 
will be to cut such all away to within two or three leaves 
of the base of each shoot In doing this, regard must 
be paid to kind as well as aspect. Such kinds as the 
Easter iiearrc, and some of the autumn-ripening kinds, 
will be liable to a premature ripening, if exposed too 
suddenly to intense sunshine ; for it so happens, that 
what perfects the future blossom-bud is not always per- 
fectly contributing to the highest amount of flavour. 
Nature, it woidd seem, is more bent on the former than 
the latter. 

Let every one, therefore, take into consideration tbe 
character of the climate in which he is situate, to- 
gether with the aspect, and the kind, and proceed 
accordingly. It will, of course, be said, that ail this 
requires an amount of practical knowledge winch will 
be looked for iu vain in persons otherwise engaged. 
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Admittod ; and to supply such gaps The Cottage Gar- 
dener was established; but, be it understood, the points 
we have adverted to require more explanation as to the 
mimiiifo than can be explained in a number or two. 
Much may be gleaned from the van of this work ; and 
much more, we may add, remains in the rear. 

As we may not have an opportunity, immediately, of 
speaking as fully about the dressing at plums, cherries, 
&c., we may here observe, that as soon as the more 
tender kinds, as apricots, peaches, nectarine*, and peart, 
are completed, the cherries and plums must also under- 
go a revision. 

As to plana, they may receive precisely similar treat- 
ment to the pears; and we tie down the cherries in a 
like manner; they are not, however, so manageable by 
this mode as the former fruits. The MoreUo cherries 
may have their shoots laid in three times as thick as the 
larger-leaved kinds. 

In apricots the utmost care should be taken after this 
period to keep down all superfluous breast-wood ; the 
sun must be permitted to shine on the embryo fruit-buds 
without hindrance until the leaves fall. This is the 
chief secret of the blossom " setting well " in the en- 
suing spring; and thus it is that old apricots, which 
produce scarcely any breast-wood, genenlly succeed so 
much better than young and gross trees, 

R. Ebrinqton. 

THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Cai.tbteqia Pl-descens and other Hardt Climbers. 
— A few years back the London Horticultural Society 
surprised the botanical world with a new double flower- 
ing Bindweed, which they introduced from the north of 
China through their collector, Mr. Fortune, and which 
tbey called Calysteijia pubescent — that is, the downy 
Bearbind. The large white Bindweed, which grows in 
our own hedges, and the small white and pinkish ones 
which creep among the grass by our road-sides and dry 
banks, are also called Oalystegia in books ; and this new 
one from China was found to be a new relative to our 
larger Bindweed or Bearbind. How they could make 
out this relationship between the two plants from a 
double flower, was a great surprise to our fresh-water 
botanists — or those who only possessed a smattering 

knowledge of the Linnasan classification. There 

no stamens or pistils to count over to make out evet 
class or order of the Linntean arrangement, much less 
the particular genus ; and the men of science, if not 
surprised, were, at least, much interested in it, as being 



they had ever heard. If any of our readers still cling 
the shades of the obsolete system by which a knowledge 
of plants was obtained through the system of counting 
stamens and pistils, devised by the illustrious Swede, 
this Chinese Bindweed, with double flowers, should 
close their account with the Linnean Society at once ; 
then to turn a new leaf and begin a fresh score — not 
with the old firm as formerly, hut rather with the heads 
of the natural syslem society, whose officers had no mure 
difficulty in finding out the proper place in their ar- 
rangement for this new flower, double as it is, than I 
should in counting how many thumbs 1 cany about 
with me. It is extremely rare that we see botanists put 
to the test of determining tlie name or relationship of a 
new plant with a double flower, because in the wild state 
plants are supposed to take only aftoi* the single type. 

The old CoTchorus Japonicus is the only other instance 
which occurs to me at present of a double flowering 
plant being introduced, before we had any knowledge of 
the single form of it; and that, too, has proved a flaw in 
the system of Linnssus. This double flowering Corchorut 
was cultivated in our gardens for more than a hundred 



years under that name; but as soon as a plant of it 
with single flowers only was introduced, some nften 
years back, then it was found not to be a Corchonu it i 
all, and, as a matter of course, the plant had to ha 
named over again ; for naturalists are not like poli- ' 
ticians — they do not hold with ancient names or dd 
arrangements for the sake of "consistency," which is 
only a polite name for obstinacy, although obstinite 
people often call them hard names for this trait in their 
character ; and the new and proper name of our old 
Corchorus is now Kerria. 

That double Bindweed and this Kerria japoniea sad 
many other " japonicas" that need not be named, prove 
to us, whether we would or not, that Chinese gardeuera 
know as much about the art and mystery of making 
double flowers from single ones as any of us, and, per- 
haps, a good deal more if all were known. The Bad- 
weed under notice is certainly a production of ths art of , 
gardening in China, and not a wild form of the plant 
There are those who see no beauty in a flower unless il 
is a double one; and there are others who think just the ' 
contrary ; and there is a saying in the Highlands, when 
a man undertakes to do a tiling which he is not capable j 
of performing — to the effect, that " if he cannot make a 
spoon he can spoil a horn " — spoons being made in that 
wild part of the world actually from horns. The adage | 
may well be applied to the Chinaman who produced our j 
double Bindweed: he did not make the spoon, but he, 
spoiled a horn ; from the most lovely single flower of ill | 
the convolvuli, or bindweeds, be has produced the ugliest 
of all our double flowers ; but still lie effected what no I 
one else ever managed to do before him — originated t 
double convolvulus. And I have the gratifying intelli- 1 
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j communicate to-day that the Chinaman's knot 
>sed, and that the plant has reverted U 



the flower-garden here ; and a most beautiful 
thing it is, nearly as large as the flower of Ipoma* 
I^earii; the colour, between salmon and French white, 
with five stripes or divisions of a lighter hue; and when 
we consider that the plant is as hardy as our own hedge 
Bindweed, and will increase as fast as a potato, and is, 
therefore, every cottager's plant, we ought to congratu- 
late our cottage friends on the acquisition of so nice i 
summer climber to train up before their doors. 

I cannot make out what caused the plant to mm 
single ; it was planted in one of those barrels I often 
have recommended, along with the new Yetioie Joiikm 
from China, against an old oak in the " Swiss Gardens," 
and facing the north. It did not see the sun these lest 
two seasons ; and, like the rest of our out-door plants, il 
received neither dew nor rain fox two months tide sum- 
mer ; but the barrel was watered with strong manure- 
water once a-week, for the sake of the jasmine, which I 
wished to grow fast ; and which I wish was plantsd 
against the front of cottages as extensively as the China 
rose ; and for the pillar of a verandah nothing could an- 
swer better. This bindweed might be planted alongwith 
it, so that it might climb up of itself against the jasmine, 
and ao save the trouble of training it. Those who are 
looking out for tilings of this sort to cover a north wall, 
will find these two now plants well adapted for the 
purpose. 

Before I close this part of my paper, I want to re- 
commend another summer climber lately introduced by 
the Horticultural Society through Mr. Fortune, as itw 
not nearly so well-known as its merits deserve : I mean 
Ehifnchosjiermumjasminoidcs, a beautiful white flowering 
sweet-scented climber, requiring about the same treat- 
ment as the lovely MandevUln, flowering out of doors 
from Midsummer till August, when the Mandevillt 
comes in to succeed it. I am not quite sure what degree 
of covering protection it requires in winter; but I should 
think much about the same as the Mandevilla or any of 
the new Fuchsias, just to keep it from damp and ftost 
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It ia a very good plant to train against a post or pillar, 
or against a back wall in a greenhouse, where It will 
Bower in April and May; and if the wall is damp it will 
root into it all the way up like the ivy. A large plant 
>f it in a pot, plunged, against a pillar out of doors, has 
Men beautifully in bloom for the last two months with 
i friend of mine — a reader of these pages — to whom I 
im indebted for my hints on such things. 

The Solatium jasminoidts, another climber of eon- 
ridera bio merit, has stood the last bard winter here, and 
in many other places, without any protection, and there- 
fore may he put on the list, of hardy climbers for the 
Sower-garden. Abslia rupettrU, a comparatively new 
plant, is also all but hardy, and for covering a low wall 
comes in very useful ; and for a fast growing climber 
against au open wall, the old Bignonia jatminoides comes 
in for a first-rate place. I have it now most beautifully 
in flower against an .east wall, and the individual 



from frosts. One good way of managing it, and many 
others of the half-hardy climbers, for the flower garden, 
ia to take them up every autumn and protect them in a 
greenhouse over the winter. This would give them a 
yearly root-pruning, as Mr. Errington wishes fruit-trees 
to be dealt with, under certain circumstances ; but, for 
people who are not expert at potting or transplanting large 
plants, perhaps the safest way would be to keep them 
m large pots, and to plunge, pots and all, in the ground 
atthe time of planting in May. One good arising from 
plunging or planting out old half-hardy plants in their 
pots is, that as soon as the surface of the pot is buried 
in the earth the roots spread upwards from the bottom 
)f the pot, occupy the whole of it, and then escape into 
die free earth over the top of the pot. There is no otbsr 
way, that I know of, so effectual in keeping the roots of 
wme plants in all parts of the pots as this of plunging 
them over the top, whether in a bark-bed or in an open 
border. We all know that roots of most plants milt go 
Sown to the very bottom of pots, and there coil round 
and round rather than spread about the whole ball ; 
but no sooner do we bury the pot in the earth, or in 
plunging material, than these coiled roots send up 
feeders in all directions. I ought, however, to tell of 
some dangers which attend this pot-planting in sum- 
mer, iu some soils, &c rw. — that if put in a hole no 
larger than will just hold the pot, ana deep enough to 
illow it a couple of inches under the general surface, 
if the soil happens to bo at all strong or retentive 
if moisture, this hole will drain the soil for a given 
listance all round it, and as deep as the hole itself, 
ind this drained water lodges round the pot, and 
when you come to water it, or when the ram helps, 
die pot cannot part with the extra water, at least lor 
some time, and then the plants are in a much worse 
condition than those growing naturally on very wet 
land or on undrained farms. If the bottom of a border 
rests on a bed of clay (the most hopeless case for our 
pots), and that to get depth enough for burying the pot 
ive must cut a few inches into the clay bottom, then 
there is no other means of security for the welfare of the 
plant than that of cutting a side drain from the bottom ; 
but on any other noil a lodgment of water round the pot 
may be got rid of without a drain. The more common 
way is to make the hole six inches deeptir than the pot, 
then to put two brick-bate in the bottom of the hole, 
and rest the bottom of the pot on the bats, so that it 
stands four inches clear from the under soil, and this 
illows room enough for drainage ; and some make the 
bottom of the hole like an inverted cone, and allow a 
Foot or more of open space below the pot ; this is a good 
way to keep back the roots from working out of the 
bottom into the free soil. I believe the flower gardener 
from Surrey, whom I mentioned lately, told me that be 
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covered a long stretch of trellis, pillars, &c., with half- 
hardy climbers plunged in pots ; but the soil of the 
garden he manages is so light that he needs no precau- 
tion for drainage. 

Rose Stocks.— I have said already that the dog rose 
stock will not live long on our light, chalky soils here ; 
indeed, before " the Rosary " was properly made, three 
years was about the usual ti 
freest grower of the perpetual 
on the dog rose, while on the i 
saults it, and all the strong growing roses, flourish 
t was going to say perfection, but, to my satisfaction is 
a more modest term. And yet I have heard and read of 
the dog rose as the best, and the Boursault stock as the 
worst that could be used ; but, I believe, by writers 
whose experience of their respective jnei' 
fined to one kind of soil— just the sourc 
half the mistakes and disappointments 
take their rise. I have said, over and ov 
to make cuttings of roses and other pli 
prevent their ever sending up a sucker from the collar 
or any part of the stem, but wlien we meet with a plant 
whose natural way of increasing, or rather extending 
itself, is by making long underground shoots from the 
roots, we are baffled ; and that is the habit of these 
Boursaults, and therefore I have been reluctantly obliged 
to cease budding on them. The Italian rose, called 
Manetti, introduced by Mr. Rivers, promises to be as 
good a grower on our soil as the Boursault ; and they 
say it does not produce root suckers ; and if that be 
true, I have no doubt but that it is all that has been 
said of it on light sandy soils, so that it fills up a void 
we experienced for years where the dog rose would not 
live. I have a rose bore which I have known for ten 
years, and of which I entertain great hopes as a stock 
to work on;. it is a real cross hybrid, raised by the late 
Dean of Manchester, and, I believe, with the view for a 
stock for chalky soils ; but any light soil suits it, and all 
that I have worked on it have done well yet. 

D. Behton. 



GREENHOUSE AND "WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

FLonisrs' Pklabookitou — Ccttings, fej.— The wood 
being prepared by hardening, &c., as alluded to last 
week, the nest thing is the electing of the cuttings; or, 
if many are wanted and it is desirable to make the most 
of the old. plant for another year, then all the shoots 
should be cut down at the same time, in order that 
fresh growth in the different parts may proceed simulta- 
neously. If the plant is large, we cannot err in cutting 
low enough, provided a single joint or bud is left to 
each shoot. Even this is not absolutely necessary, but 
fresh shoots will be formed sooner than if we Humped 
the plant in to the two-year-old wood. If, however, the 
plant be small, and with few shoots, and you wish to 
have it large the following season, then several buds 
may be left upon each shoot ; and if they break at all 
nicely, you will obtain a large flowering plant earlier, 
because much stopping will not afterwards bo necessary. 

Notwithstanding your preparing the plant, it will 
sometimes bleed after you cut it down ; but that may be 
easily stopped by dropping a pinch of quick lime on the 
cut part, and this is oetter than resorting to watering, 
which often, when given. in such circumstances, imparts 
a gouty habit, which the young shoots are long in 
getting free from. Instead of watering at the roots, it 
ia preferable to dust the stems slightly with lime-water 
from the syringe, for a week at least, and to keep the 
place, pit, or frame, &a, in which the plants are situated, 
rather close and moist The clear lime-water from t 
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syringe will tend both to harden the cut points and 
free the steins from all impurity. 

Leaving the old plants for a little, let us look after 
the cuttings. Each kind has been put by itself, labelled 
and tied up as the plants were out down. The cuttings 
may be of any length, from two to six inohes, and up- 
wards. The medium sizo will generally answer best. 
It is advisable that every cutting should contain at least 
two joints ; at each of these a leaf will have stood, and 
a bud will bo formed, or forming, in its axil — the part 
enclosed between the footstalk of the leaf and the stem 
or shoot to which it is attached. For reasons previously 
referred to, remove the leaf from the lower part of the 
cutting, and cut straight through the bud at the joint 
with a sharp knife, allowing the leaves, if any, to remain 
at the upper joints, to carry on there as long as possible 
their peculiar functions. Other circumstances being 
favourable, tho lower end of tbe shoots being best 
ripened will form the best cuttings ; and even if they 
should not root so soon as those more soft and spongy, 
they generally make tbe nicest, stubbiest plants in the 
end. Cuttings from those parte which immediately 
support the flower-stalks ought to be avoided, unless it 
be a Tory rare aud valuable kind, as such parts are Wo 
soft and spongy to make good plants. When it is nei- 
ther dosirable to remove a shoot nor yet cut a plant 
down, small sturdy side shoots may often be obtained, 
and these taken off olose to the stem, placed under 
glass, and shaded, will make beautiful plants. 

The cuttings being formed bv cutting straight across 
the lower joint, and in a slanting manner, half an inch 
above the upper one, it will next be advisable to dry 
the lower end, for half a day at least, whilst the top end 
is kept moist and shaded, and then proceed to planting 
thern. This may be dono in many ways, Iroin the 
end of -luue until the middle of August, strong cuttiugs 
might he inserted in light sandy soil in tho open border, 
just as Mr. Beaton practises with scarlet geraniums. 
Numbers, I might say millions, are thus propagated in 
the neighbourhood of London every yoar. Where tho 
soil is strong and loamy, the easiest way to do this 
would be to rako out shallow drills six inches apart and 
fill them with sandy loam, or a compost of oqual parts 
leaf-mould aud sand. If watered well when they are 
inserted, they will not want much, excepting dustings 
afterwards, as they will have the advantago of the mois- 
ture contained in the soil of tho garden. A little shad- 
ing in hot weather would be necessary; but those who 
have never tried such a plan would be surprised to And 
how little it would bo required. Of course, as soon as 
rooting commenced it would be altogether unnecessary. 
Tho advantage of this system is, that all the labour of 
draining, and tilling, aud carrying propagating pots, 
glasses, &c., is avoided; and when potted in good timo, 
before they become gross in their habits, fiuu hardy plants 
are thus obtained. The disadvantage of the system is, 
that beginners seeing thorn growing so well, are apt to 
be too late in potting them, and thus a grossuess of habit 
is produced, which causes the plant to feel the change 
when transferred to a pot. If possible, therefore, plants 



aud an earlier development of roots eflbcted, by planting 
the cuttings in light saudy soil, under a hand light, or 
beneath the sashes of a frame, as the heavy rains are 
thus excluded, aud keoping the atmosphere close and 
shaded when necessary preserves the leaves fresh. 
Even here, however, air should be given liberally at 
night, by tilting or removing the lights. Placing tho 
cuttings round tho sides of a pot that previously had 
been well drained, and then filled with light sandy soil, 
transferring them then to a cold frame kept close 
during the day, but with air given at night, is also a 
good plan, especially for rare kinds; and then, in such 



cases, the rooting process may be accelerated by moving 
and plunging the pots in a slight hotbed, after Ukj 
have stood in the cold frame two or three weeks. 

Something of this plan is necessary when cuttings u>. 
to be struck as late as September, The best plan of ill. 
in tbe case of fine kinds which you wish to rattle on, is 
to follow a similar system, only with the exception of 
putting one cutting by the side of a very small pot ' 
technioally called thumbs, and removing it to a larger 
whenever it has filled with roots. In this case tbe 
base of the cutting should either rest upon tbe drainige ' 
or on the bottom of the small pot ; when shifted it will 
bo an easy matter to get the stem of the plant in tbe I 
centre, instead of being at the side as wben Brat in- ' 
serted. " But why not put tbe cutting in the centre of 
the pot at onoe?" Because gardeners have found tint i 
cuttings strike sooner when, in addition to their bias 
resting on a hard substance, their sides also come in 
contact with a hard matter. " But why is this?" Aje! ' 
there is tbe difficulty ; the bare enumeration of the 
theories would tako up more than my limited aptce; 
one reason, however, for the present, must suffice:— In 
placing a cutting in the oentre of a pot it is apt to get 
over wet, and to damp, and, if it escaped these evils, 
the soft matter by which it is surrounded allows of the 
expansion of tbe cutting, and thus size, laterally. «wv 
actually be gained with but little disposition to protrude 
roots ; but when placed olose to the porous aide of tbe 
pot, not only is the danger of damping, Ac., lessened, 
but the cutting finds an obstruction to its expansion 
laterally, and, therefore, not to be thwarted, sends out, 
either at tho side or the base of the cutting, that cellular 
matter from which roots afterwards proceed. Muck the 
same principle is hero acted upon, though worked out 
in a different manner, as when we slit up tbe base of i 
cutting of a hard stemmed carnation, or skin a small 
piece off the wood from the opposite side of the bod in 
a vine shoot used as a cutting; the object being to 
ensure a more free protrusion of tbe cambium matter 
between tbe bark and wood, and the result being thai 
roots are generally moro quickly produced. 

But, however raised, tho cuttings should be potted off 
shortly after they are struck; kept close in a frame or 
pit during the day, until they are rooting freely (giving 
air, however, at night), and then set in the open air; 
housing them in good time ; stopping them : repotting 
those which require it in the end of October ; kepi 
slowly growing all the winter; seldom allowing the 
thermometer to fall below 15°, aud yet giving as much air 
as possible in all favourable weather, recollecting thil 
most of the evils and want of success in geranium grow- 
ing arise from a close, moist, cold atmosphere; stop and 
shift again in March ; encourage with a rise of warmth, 
gradually, of 10", with plenty of air ; keep the plants 
near the glass to mature the buds ; thin out some of 
tho larger leaves at times, and spread out the shoots; 
give manure water frequently after the flower-huda 
appear, but uut before, aud they will reward you witii 
nice heads of bloom in June and July. If bloom is 
not your object the plants may bo stopped again in 
May, the shoots well tied out and encouraged, ana 
shifted into largo pots in July and August, so as to 
flower the following season in April and May. If this 
should not be desired, those stopped in May will 
in the autumn, if not shifted. Those which bloom in 
J uue and J uly may be cut down, and from them tbe 
second crop of flowers may be obtained next season. 
All this is not so easily done as talked about: the 
surface of tbe soil must be kept stirred, espeoi&llj 
during winter; the foliage be refreshed with syringing!, 
especially after February, and until the flower-buds 
appear; smoking with tobacco attended to whenever 
one green fly is seen ; tbe plants kept near the gtu*, 
with nothing to obscure the light ; too water , 
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; managing it bo that the flower-buds do not The following species beat this treatment, and flou- 

ir until the pot is crammed with health; roots. rish well in consequence : — 

w, glance for a moment at the old plants we left Adiantum formosum, A. trapeziforme, Aspidium sarra, 

ig nursed in the oold pit In eight or ten days Allantociia axUlaria, Asplenium faloatum, A. pnemoreuin, A. 

being cut down, and receiving moisture about the nidus-avis, A. rhizophyllum, Blechnum brasilieneis, Chei- 

-ather than among the roots, the pots may receive lanthns repena, Cibotium Sarometz, Dioltsonia adiantioides, 

watering, — asfmucb as will reach every good root. Diplastnm decasHatura, Grmnogramma calomelanoa, Q. 

t the buds break, gradual!; give air. When one oehracea, Lycopodium oowium arboreum, Meniseium pu- 

in length or so, take the plants to the potting-benoh, lustre, Nephrodinm molle, N. eialtalhn, N. peclinattun, 

i the soil from the roots, examine and prune the P°lvpodium wueom, P. nereiiolium, Pteria hastate, P. 

a little, re-shift into similar, or,- what in general e^ 8 *- p - tramnla, P. vespertihonis, and Woodwordia 

.nswei better, smaller-sized pots ; place them again 'odicans. 

i cold pit, and keep close until the fresh roots are The more delicate growers require a little different 

ng in the new soil, then give air gradually until at treatment The shifts at the potting time should be 

h you expose them entirely to the atmosphere ; less; that is, supposing the young healthy plant to be 

ng clear, however, of cold rains and anything like in a pot three inches in diameter, a shift into a five-inch 

Plants cut down in June and July.if transferred pot will be sufficient at once. This will allow a full 

all pots, will require to be placed in blooming pots inch of fresh compost (which should be a trifle finer) all 

) end of October. Those out down in the end of round the ball. They should have the same number of 

or during August, will not wont repotting until shillings during the summer, the last of which will 

tew year has brought lengthened sunshine; and leave them in nine-inch pots. If they thrive as they 

these different successions of bloom may be ex- ought to do, thsy will then be specimens a foot or more 

i. To have it fine, cleanliness, air, light, room, high, and as much through, and very beautiful objects, 

a temperature seldom below db°, most he leading The following are a few kinds that may be subjected to 

derations. During winter, unless during sunshine, this second mods of treatment: — 

unperature should never be higher. After a sunny Adiantum enrvatmn, A. concinnum, A. coneatnm, A. 

t may be from fire to eight degrees lower at night maorophyUnm, A. tenemir., Asploninm pahnatum, Casse- 

impunity. In tha case of large plants, little stop- beers farinosa, CheUanthes lendlgero, Camopteiv ' - 



win be required after repotting. Thinning instead C. vivipara, Gymnogramma chrysophylla, G. dealbato, Lyoo- 
iften be necessary. Hence, old plants generally podium Wildeniivii, Nothocleana nivea, Poljaticham proli- 
ne the earliest bloom, as every general stopping of lerom, Pteris oollina, P. Baggitarfolio, and P. palmsto. 
moots as well as every shift given retard the Some Brituh Fern* are much finer specimens if cul- 
ling period. tivated in the same way in the stove. The beautiful 
.tings inserted now would flower early enough next Adiantum capUlu* venerit will by such treatment grow 
o, if kept in small pots and not stopped. Toung to an amazing size. A plant of this species was eshi- 
s when first potted, will do well in rich sandy soil; bited by the same successful grower referred to at the 
ey get older more nutritious matter may be added commencement of this artiole, which measured a foot 
jgrees, and the best for them is two or three year high and eighteen inches across. This plant hod been 
ow dung. At the last shifting we generally use grown in a vinery from March up to the time it was 
■parts flbry loam, one of peat, one of leaf mould, exhibited, and was so fine as almost to cause a doubt as 
t cow dung, and one of silver sand. A dressing of to its identity with the puny plants of the same species 
lung on the surface is often given when the flower- cultivated in the usual way. The pretty Asplenium 
appear. R. fisH. marinum, or Sea-side fern, will scarcely exist away from 

■=— ■ _. its native habitat, excepting when it is grown in heat, 

and then it rivals in beauty and vigour its foreign 

HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. rivals. We recommend the following British ferns, in 

HTfYVF PT ANTS addition to the above, to be cultivated in the stove in 

BiuvB rL,AWiB. (n8 Bame mannerj lowing from experience that they 

otic Ferns. — To grow specimens suoh as are ^jj) agreeably surprize the grower by their luxuriance 

>ited at the metropolitan shows by Mr. Williams, and beauty: — 

TL*" !J ^' E8<! " m 6 followin * rt~ AU^oroscrispus.Aspleuiumfcmtanum.Cystopterwalpina, 

dbepractised:--Choosem March a young healthy c dentatus, C. frogiUs, Lostraa loncbitU, L rigida, Poly- 

, the roots of which have just reached the sides of ^ jllm cticare]inli P . dryoptoris, p. p h eG opteris, and V, 

ot, say of one five inches in diameter. Take a pot, tbalyptris. 

inches in diameter, and drain it well, fill it just high _, , . . , .. , . .,, . . , , i 

,b to rec.ir. th. plant with . eornpo.t of rough *h« "* P°'»' *> >""» d " •"> '». » k »?f ,»™ h 

!, neat, turf, loam, and half decayed leaf-mouTd, specimens of bard, fern. » culM.ted In a cold frame, 

1 with a duo proportion of ri.or sane. Hon place » P" *£■ September to March, to giro thorn a root 

lant in too middle of th. pot. letting th. drainage d ™« "V" ."«"• ™? » ¥»™ lh " m w •')?" "f'° 

tod to tha ball ; til in around it with tbo coinpoat, -"h equal ,igoui th. W10JTO >«■" I P°"»8 lh ~ 

in„ it down B.ntlv will, tb. hand, till the pot 1. «•»«* »»P»« » ■tr.ngth.n tbm .umm.r growth. 

Than ui,. tho pot a smart .Ixok. or two upon tb. . , W " »*" hl ™ B'^lM* longer h.t. hut wo oon- 

1 to settle th. .oil. Rao. th. plant in a position "'**■ »• abor.qu.to aunta.nt for a modor.ta coll.rtou, 

, it will rocim a du. proportion of light, and a. « ■»*"«•••< ho «»- J !■ ™ ™J "»""' <° me ™— 

tho iks. u wiU allow ft «, nimi,. th. benant of ">« nn ?'f \* "Pr»? "jd inclination tender .uch in- 

,j, of tin sun during th. rooming and afaernoon, ™f J^Jft , Wo ,h * 11 U '}* i » "! "f ""•"' 

,'g itfroroth. noonday sunshine, and giring it a mor. attond.d to, b.c.us. no ohjocu ,n th. plant world 

d snppl, ol water alter it hu b.gun to grow frealr. '» »°™ mteresting, or mora worthy of attenUon and 

strong growing kind, will require repotting twice 0W6 m eultivaUon. 

s August into a pot increased in size proportion- 
to the growth of the ferns, using the same com- QzsHtllAOtK (Continual from pagt 1 7\) , 

By this liberal treatment, a plant ait inches high In our former communications we have principally 

be grown in one year to a bush two feet high, or confined our remark, to the large genera of Achimenet 

and as much across. and Olatfimu, alluding only to one species of O* a. 
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namely, G. zelmna, a beautiful winter flowering species. 
There are, however, several other Bpecies of Gesnera 
that are well worthy of cultivation. We shall devote 
the remainder of our space this week to them. 

Genera Merkii is one of the most beautiful of this 
charming family of plants. The flowers are produced 
in terminal spikes, and are of the brightest crimson. 
Individually, they are not quite so large as some, but 
tbey are produced more numerously. The root or bulb 
is solid, like that of a gloxinia; sending up in the spring, 
wbeii three or four years' old, several strong shoots, 
which, with good management, will all flower, but they 
will also sond forth several weak ones. These ought to 
be rubbed off, and make excellent cuttings when increase 
is desired. But whether used for that purpose or not, 
they must be removed, and only as many left as the 
plant is likely to flower to perfection ; the number to be 
proportioned to the size and strength of the bulb. This 
species flowers in autumn, and is then very ornamental 
at a time when flowere are comparatively scarce. For 
the information of such of our readers as may not know 
this species in perfection, we may mention, that we have 
seen a plant of it with sis flower-stems, each bearing 
at one time upwards of fifty opened blossoms, besides 
numerous buds to succeed them. The bulb was seven 
years old, and had flowered well for several seasons 
previously. It requires the same winter treatment as 
the gloxinia : that is, to be gradually dried off, and kept 
in a dormant state till March. 

G. Gooperii and its allies, G. Sattonii and G. faxcialii, 
are very flue varieties, well worthy of cultivation ; hut 
they we so very little dissimilar, that it requires a 
very nice discrimination to detect any difference. The 
flowers are of a brighter, or rather lighter, scarlet than 
G. Merkii, and though much larger are by no means so 
uumerous. Like that species they are produced at the 
ends of the shoots, generally in pairs when the plants 
are weak, but more numerous if the bulbs are old and 
strong. They require exactly the same treatment as we 
have described above. The season of flowering is much 
earlier than the last-named, thus giving a succession of 
bloom. We have had them in flower so early as May, 
but the general season is from June to the middle of 
July. 

G, tpUnilens. — This is a fine distinct species, growing 
much higher than any we have yet named. Wo have 
now one in flower with three flower-stems, each nearly 
three feet high. The colour is a bright light scarlet. 
The flowers are at the ends of the shoots, branching, 
about the size of G. Merkii, and are very numerous on 
each stem. It is one of the most ornamental plants we 
have now in bloom. 

G. bullosa and G. rutila are two distinct species, now 
very scarce, chiefly on account of the species previous!; 
named lining so much handsomer in colour and si/ n < 
bloom; but they are by no means to '■" , -»n>"n' 
when well grown th< ■ aro very fine objei <, 

All Hie above * imilar in habit, havv lj!' ...... 

and reqi""> *o K .,, '" J "» »h.«™.in»i 'sa" .ii< 
r '.M-i a.. „si, •■-■" '■ ;OT 

'lg the" '■ 1, w ■ -■ i 



. .uts wheii rvell grown form dense bushes, 



from two to three feet high, and as much through. The . 
flowers are very numerous, produced in short bunches 
from the axils of the leaves towards the extremities of 
the stem. They are of a brick-red colour. This plant ', 
must be kept moderately moist even when at rest As ' 
soon as they have done flowering, cut them down to 
within a foot of the pot. Place them in a cool house. ' 
that is, in a heat of 45°, and give them very little water 
till they begin to grow again. They should then 1m I 
repotted, frequently stopped to make them busby, and 
placed in a close pit till they are wanted in September 
for the stove. Propagated by young shoots in a similsr 
manner to the rest of Hie genua. 

(To be continued.) 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Pinks are now all gone out of flower for this yew. j 
The old plants are of little use to the florist, as they 
seldom produce the second year first-rate bloom, but for 
ornamenting the border they are valuable. Remote ! 
them out of the bed ; trim off all dead flower-stems ; and j 
plant them in the borders of the garden rather deeper 
than they have been before. They will make fresh , 
roots higher up the stems, and form close compact ' 
bushes, producing the next season abundance of flowers. I 
If it is intended to grow Pinks again in the same bed, ' 
the soil ought to be taken out a foot deep and renewed 
with fresh loam, and very rotten stable dung, in the j 
proportion of Hiree of the first to one of the Utter, 
turning it over frequently to thoroughly mix and 
sweeten it This should be done immediately, as the 
season for planting will soon be hero. 

Pansies. — The early-struck cutting! of these beautiful ■ 
long hlooming flowers should in a week or two be . 
planted out in the beds where they are to flower ceit 
year. They love a good loamy soil, enriched moderately 
with rotten leaf-mould or hotbed manure, but not tc 
rich, as too strong food will be apt to canker them attl 
time when tbey ought to produce their bloom in pe 
fection. Cutting* juit rooted had better be potted to be 
kept in a cold frame Hirough winter. If kept too long 
In tho place where they have been put in to strike root, 
they are apt to damp off during the wet autumn months, 
T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GAHDEN. 

Cabbage. — The season is now approaching when the 
ground must be prepared for the cabbage crop. The 
onion ground, which, from tho summer surface scari- 
fying, is sweet, wholesome, and entirely free from weeds, 
with us generally falls in at a convenient time for being 
succeeded by the early spring cabbage crop. The onion, 
like all other kitchen -garden crops, is cultivated with as 
ou sloping hanks, and immediately Hie oniom 
cleared, the ground is liberally manured and ridge- 
trenched, leaving the soil as rough and open as possible; 
and as soon as the earliest cabbage plants are strong 
enough, tho strongest are selected, and a row of them 
planted on each side of the ridge one foot apart. 
ridges being two-feet trenches, each plant is left one 
foot apart, which is the space we allow for the early 
small close-growing kinds; for the later a ud somewhat 
larger growing kinds, we allow from eighteen inches to 
two feet space each way, and fill up Hie ground with 
strong early growing varieties of coUtcorU. By planting 
a row of these one foot apart, and anoHier plant al«o 
between each of the cabbage plants in the rows they 
may be pulled out as greens, &c,, throughout the winter 
and early spring ; and by this course of cropping, with 
good attention to Hie alter management, an immenM 
produce may be taken from a moderate eiud piexn of 



IB.] 
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tb. — The Early Horn may be sown towards the 
■ia month and the beginning of next, on a dry, 
I, healthy situation ; those who have lights to 
od not sow so soon by a mouth. Our system 
ning early spring carrots is to cast out a shallow 
sheltered situation, forming the outsides with 
), and finishing it level ou the top with turf, 
deli we place auy old rough boards, or slabs, if 

to be had conveniently at the time. Into this 
utt any kind of refuse sweepings and rakings, 
:c., or, indeed, anything that we may have then 

that wilt secure drainage and a little bottom 
; upon this we place from ten to twelve inches 
sweet sandy soil, raising it quite to the top of 

drills are pressed into the soil eight or nine 
ipart with a straight-edge, and every alternate 
sown with Early Horn carrots, and the other 
b radishes, which, being up early, nurse and 
the young carrots by the time they appear, 
adishes, of course, being thus early and well 

are quickly ready for use, and when drawn out 
ay, leave the carrots in rows eight or nine inches 
We take care to make suck beds the same width 
ame or pit lights, in case we should have any of 
spare for a short time when needed, but other- 
y are covered with slight protectors, the size of 
sovered with straight straw, fixed on closely and 

or, light protectors made in the same way, 
with asphalt felt. We can sometimes manage 
every alternate protector with glass, and shift- 
l daily answers the purpose very well. We have 

for many ranges of such kind of home-made 

carrots, lettuce, endive, radishes, cauliflowers, 
an violets, and other varieties of bulbs, &o., &c. 
PLOWEns, — It has been for many years a general 
o sow this vegetable under hand-glasses and in 
,ys for standing the winter about the 18th, or 

lttth to the yith of August; should the autumn 

if sown at the foregoing date they will some- 
it large plants by November, either for hand- 
ir for other winter protection, and then in con- 
i of the checks they sometimes receive through 
city of the weather in the winter months, instead 



of their growing on again in early spring, tbey will fre- 
quently set the flower and button, as it is termed by gar- 
deners, that is, showing a little flower about the month 
of March of the size of a button. Our practice for many 
years peat has been, not to sow for a month or more 
later than the above date; indeed, we find that sowing 
on a gentle warmth, and close to the glass inside a frame 
or pit, the first week in October, sufficiently early for us 
to obtain very beautiful cauliflowers in the month of 
April following. As soon as tho plants are up and 
can be handled, wo prick them into thumb or three- 
inch pots, plunging them into some comfortable earth 
close to the glass inside a pit or frame, or temporary 
turf pit, where they are encouraged to maintain a 
sturdy growth by taking the lights entirely off on fine 
days, and tilting them at night. They are often surface- 
stirred, and are watered when they require it with tepid 
water; they soon require live-inch pots, from which, by 
New Years Day, they are transferred into seven or 
eight-inch pots, tuid their growth encouraged until 
February, when an early and suitable opportunity is 
embraced for turning tboiu out; four uuder a large 
hand-glass, between sloping banks, on a good prepara- 
tion, where they do not fail in repaying well for the 
trouble previously taken about them. The required 



and protected in severe weather by applications of dry 
dust about their stems, and thatched hurdles or tempo- 
rary lights, or some kind of protector. 

Ckclmbehs. — To keep up a succession of autumn and 
winter fruit, sowings should now be made in succession. 
After trying many varieties for winter culture in pots, 
tubs, bones, or troughs, we cannot find any variety so 
well adapted as the true old 8ion. which is both hardy 
and prolific, at all times firm, and of excellent flavour. 
Those who have any favourite vanety now growing 
may easily strike cuttiugw. and quickly get any desired 
quantity of plants. 

Melons. — Those of the late kinds should be kept thin, 
and the atmospheric heat kept about them pretty briskly, 
but not too humid. 

James Barnes. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFOEMATION. 



By the Authortu of" My Fleicera. 
a often deterred from baking at home, 



-f the bread being so often spoiled, and having to 
rough a whole batch when it has turned out heavy, 
or hard. Home-made bread will occasion ally vary 
s Hi' (-xctlinitce, particularly in summer, because in 
ler it will not rise so well as in cool; but so much 
iipon the person who makes it, that if she is skilful 
■:, wry little fear need be entertained for the result, 
ivinced of this fiict many years ago, by that which 
in our own family. After a succession of cooks, 
lose auspices the bread was almost always uneat- 
.'y, or bitter, or hard, a young person undertook the 
less fjuidilicd for it, in many ways, than any of 
[> IlhJ pri'ceilird her. But from the moment she 
cd making bread — and with the same Hour, the 
it, and the same oven that had always been used — 
ance ceased. Nothing could be fighter, or sweeter, 
c\(-i>lli-nt than the tempting loaves she moulded ; 
«S her reign, the bread never failed to be good, 
hod of making it was exactly like that of other 
n/y she kneaded it powerfully and briskly, being 
;tive, and strongly made. It seemed to me that 
lie grand secret of the affair. She might, perhaps. 



have taken eitra pains with the yeast, for certainly we never 
had even bitter bread while she remained in the family ; 
but I am sure that the cause of her general success was the 
vigour with which she kneaded. This point cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon servants ; it is labour certainly, 
and when they are unused to it, it will naturally tire the 
arms ; but every time it is done, the fatigue will lessen, and 
the aims will find it easier, and the pleasure of eating light, 
wholesome, palatable bread will be a full reward fur the 
effort of making it. The eye of the mistress will be espe- 
cially needful on the baking day, unless her servant tho- 
roughly understands her business, and gives herself cheer- 
fully all the trouble the occasion calls for. 

The yeast from strong beer, or even good table beer, is not 
so good for making bread as that which is taken from poor 
beer. We always found our bread bghter when we procured 
yeast from those among the villagers who brewed at home, 
than wbeu we obtained it from the brewer or tho neighbour- 
ing farms. Why this should be tho case I do not know ; but 
so it always was. In the country it is often difficult to obtain 
yeast, in which case it is desirable to make it at home ; and 
J for the benefit of those who are inconveniently situated for 
obtaining it, I subjoin some directions for that purpose. 
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beginning with one which haa often bean tried end approved 
of in our own family : — 

Take two dozen large floury potatoes and roast them well, 
as if for eating. Scoop out the insidea, and with a rolling-pin 
roll them until they are quite fine and pulverized. To this 
add a quarter of a pound of coarse brown sugar, and as much 
water ax will make it of the consistency of batter. Then 
add a pint of yeast, and let it work together. A pint of this 
yeast should always be kept to make a fresh stock, unless 
beer yeast can be obtained, which is the best to set the com- 
position working. 

Another recipe for yeast, which T believe to be a good 
one, but of which 1 cannot speak from actual experience, is 
the following : — Boil three quarts of water, put it into a 
stone jar, and let it stand until the steam la gone oil'. Then 
put in half a gallon of ground malt, and alien well mixed 
and mashed, cover it close, and let it stand one hour [ then 
add three quarts of boiling water, and let it stand live hours. 
Strain it, and work it with yeast. Wlien worked, it should 
be kept in stone jars, and stopped very close. A pint of this 
yeast is sufficient for a bushel of Hour. 

Another way to make a gallon of yeast, which is said to he 
excellent, is to boil one ounce of hops in four quarts of water 
until they are reduced to three. A quarter of a pound of dry 
malt must then he put into a stone pan, the boiled hops 
strained into the malt, and the mixture covered up close. 
This must be left to stand until cool ; then a pint of old yeast 
must he added, a quarter of an ounce of cream of tartar, and 
a good handful of Hour. These must he all well mixed toge- 
ther, and set to work for six or eight hours. One tcacupful 
of this yeast will be sufficient for half a stone of flour. 

The writer from whom I quoted in my last paper upon 
the subject of bread, has given directions for making "yeast 
cakes," which he soys will keep a whole year, and make very 
excellent bread. I extract the passage, as it is well worth 
attention : — " The materials for a good batch of cakes are as 
follows — 3 ounces of good fresh hops, ill lbs. of ry« Hour, 
7 lbs. of Indiau corn-meal, and 1 gallon of water. Hub the 
hops so as to separata them. Put them into the water, 
which Ls to be boiling ot the time ; let them boil half an 
hour, then strain the liquor through a fine sieve into au 
earthen vessel. While tho liquor is hot put in the rye-flour, 
stirring the liquor well and quickly as the flour goes into it. 
The day after, when it is working, put in the meal, stirring 
it well as it goes in. Before tho incal is all in, the mess 
will he very stiff; and it will, in fact, be dough, very much of 
the consistence of the dough that tiread is "mode of. Take 
this dough, kn.iLiI It well as yon would for pie-crust, ltoll 
it out with a rolling-pin, as you roll out pic crust, to tho 
tliickness of about a third of an inch. When you have it 
(or a part of it at a time) rolled out, cut it up into cakes 
with a tumbler glass turned upside down, or with something 
else that will answer the purpose. Take a clean hoard (a 
tin may be better), and put the cakes to dry in the inn. 
Turn them every day. let them receive no wel, and they 
will become as hard as ship biscuit. Put them in a bag or 
hoi, and keep them in n place perfectly free from damp. 
When you bake, take two cakes, of the tliickness above men- 
tioned, and about three inches in diameter, put them in hot 
water over night, having cracked them first. 1*1 the vessel 
containing them stand near the fire-place all night; they 
will dissolve by the morning; and these you use in setting 
your sponge (as it is called) precisely as you would use the 
yeast of beer. Indian-meal is used merely because it is less 
adhesive than that of wheat. White pea-meal, or even bar- 
ley-meal, would do just us well The cakes when put in 

(lie sun may have a glass-sash or a hand-light put over them. 
This would makB their berth hotter than that of tho hottest 
open air situation in America. In short, to a farmer's wife, 
or any good housewife, all the little difficulties to the attain- 
ment of such an object wonld be as nothing. The will only 
is required ; and if there be not that, it is useless to think of 
the attempt.'' The yeast cakes must not he dried by the 
fire, and they must lie dried as hard as ship biscuit, and as 
quickly as possible. 

I hope I may not bo considered tedious in my remarks 
and directions about yeast. Good bread is of so much con- 
sequence, both in the light of economy, wholesomenese, and 
individual comfort, that it is desirable to glean all possible 
information on the subject. 



If beer yeast is bitter, the moat effectual way to man 
that often practised by the poor : — Take the outer akin km 
a middling -sized onion, and put tho onion into the 
when it is first added to the flour. Then let it remoii 
it is time to make up the dough, when the onion mi 
drawn out with whatever may adhere to it. Not the slights! 
flavour is imparted to the bread. Many persons mil ■ 
double handful of bran in the yeast, and strain it through t 
cloth or bag into the flour. A rod-hot cinder or two is son 
times put into the yeast and strained out in a similar wi 
and for a similar purpose ; but the use of the onion will pre- 
vent any further trouble. Some persons may object to tb 
idea of an onion, but if it is used exactly in the way aboil 
mentioned, it is perfectly unobjectionable, and the mos 
prejudiced or fastidious person will be unable to detect tie 
evidence of its having been present. 




.. Cuhartica : the flowera frequently m 

i ban the throat tMaattfblly etriped wubrlch braa* 

(. ffTUMtlfhni ia a beautiful apeeiea, with mill foliage, and aowaaaafi 

'"- ' ling clear and hrajkl 

alnya happy to wei j 




Mpandfa* 



A . ptrmirautt, Canoplerii cimtaria, Davatlia cm 
Litobrarkia leptopij/tta, Lfcopodiumi aCTCTel ipsMi, 
mmpwi'Iwn, Pulpilithum hiipidum, PlerU chattnm, P. 



antum tttoium, alao Doodia ruptitria and Adiuntitm whJh. Fa 
one ot a targe .lis the rue Trirhomanei aprcWai, emphatically rtUn 
the IriihbrlHlyfem, la very Bailable. We hare teen one growing bam 
tifnlly under euch a glue upon a table In a gentleman 1 ! library, In Or 
neighbourhood of Bedford Square. In almoet the heart af London. 




Uoaa-PuaiTaAHBrLAHTiKa i"'. R., CktUta).— Dig your ha* 
before winter, and fork them over in March when the ground f '- 
Then procure lumpa ot the old rooU of nanak plants, ■euanua 
lumpa, and you will see imall white note in abundance, every it 
which will make a plant i but if you have plenty of roots, take three m 
four little piece* for every patch ; and these patches may atand ata '- -"" 
apart each way in your new bada. 
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■» IS. T.).— By an ovenight yt 



poaa to know that excellent pot* ud aaurer*, at very 
my be obtained al Mr. Cbarlea Philip*'* Pottery. 
, eLomeraet. Wa hard Been bia poU, and can vm ich 
and neatly made, and moderate in price. 
Roe* (/oiif). — Thiaia cori*titutionillr a .hy bloomer ; 
it bloom freely. Obtain Seffattm, it ia aa good In 



,— The following 
Irion, sihh, Vic 
d Negreai. Si* light earielict— Pearl, 

trdenlng (or the Urn and Kcond beat bou- 
PinrMr? JfimwaAe/rfuiiialfy." It 



We should give * copy ti 



: until qv 



," pufallibed hy the ReJi- 



Sl the reaael aail* In o 






a the ncih 



recipe we formerly gave, eol, 

■ne gallon lo five galloni of water would be a good proportion. 
is GaitKROuii Vim (.1 Comtunl SiUuerlttrj.— Under no 
e> ibould thii he done in July. From the time of blooming 
ne of colouring or ripening commenting, inoiature ahould be 

□Jtted until the floor become* dry. 

•ownna on Gum (/. J/.).— Tbia, "liVe fine lime dual," 

an open sail at Briltoti, Surrey. Tbia are fear ia tie egg 
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well ripened ,n 


■utnmi 


Keep it 


■hart of ■ 


t room, and pu 



nan (.in AmtiteMr). — There ia no mode of getting tbia from 
ljut by ■poncing ita bare* thoroughly, and aubmitting it to 
if inl|ibur. by putlitiu autiif of the flower* of mlphur upon a 
>lale filled with boiling water, and placing the whole under a 

tier with a large quantity of bmiaed laurel lore* will do, and 



with every gallon. 

Pom f/Wd).— Olamer'a putty ia nude of whiting and boiled lit. 
oil. The whiting ahould be well dried, and then pounded and lifted till 
it become* a fine powder, and it quite free from grit. The whiting, a 
little warm, ahotlld be gradually added to the oil, and well roiaed by 
mean, of a piece of lUrk, or a apatula. When it ia autoeienlly itiff, it 
ahould he wall worked with the band on a table, ud afterward* beaten on 
a atone with a wooden mallet, till it become* * *oft, amooth, tanarioua 

but maybe easily aoftened by beating. 

Siiiiaarr (Siifer draw).— A room with only* akyUght will hardly keep 
Perfaaa* ud Peramaaa over the winter, even if you had a Are-place til 
it. Three thing* are eueutinl for wintering all young aoft plant*, vi 
to be near the light; to b* free from damp ; and tone incur* from f 



Nahu a 



ra ('■><■» 



A foot deep ia the leut peat you eat 
scribed at page 1.8 of nl. iii.. and * 
is peat ta not good. Your situation .loping 



to the aonth ia npplioahle ; at 

bed and to plant them. Keep til feel from the atem* of the Hurell 
treeii thai will not hurt them. 

•wrfrjferwa* i* a new one from China, which flower* in th* winter. 

wall ; but there i> lowiethiug the matter with your* not Inuring grown Id 
year. Have the root* got down too deep, or hare they overrun the' 
bound*, or hare they got fretted by being too near the aurface 7 

do. What Mr. Beaton want*, i.ieed of the ■'•wauif bine lartapur. 

OiihniuHi (Krtnri). — Aunt Harriet put her geranium* to rr*t aft* 
flowering full in the *un. and not plunged, and never cut them duwn ti 
they began to grow again. Her" arranger compoat ™ mean*, that ■hep* 

flower the targe*! ponlhle apecimen* In the imalleat po**lble pot*. Aur 
Harriet'* largeat not* were eleven inche* over the mouth - We Like you 
.ip-nature a* much a* that of our esteemed relative, that ia, if we tran.lal 
it right, " A DtugHtrr of Erin." 

Payne direct** imall hive lobe placed between that partially tilled ;whic 
hid been previou.ly put on) and the lUck-hlve. Von aah, "What 
the ihipeot the intermediate hive T" The ume eiartly a* the *m all on 
already on your itock— flat at the top, with a two or three inch hole. Tb 
adapter prevent* the top of th* Mock-hire being prenned in by the weigt 

Gumma a, vol. 1., page 301. and vol. Li,, page lot. 

Tbouilu or BiMtiriu- M. 1. P. write* a* follow* :— " I tu 
in a peck of trouble about my bet*. I told jou laal week of a awan 



Hive, unamend ; they were found to weigh * lb*., leaving only s 
of bee* in the Aral hive ; and two dayi after they again foraook Ihr 

my trouble*, for, finding that two of my cap* on different hive* were j 
ready to come off, I carefully leparated them yeaterday morning, and 

one waa full of the pureit honey ; in the other the largeat portion Hal 
brood comb ; although there via another hive between il ud the atock- , 
hive, and thii ia from a Iwarm of rAfa ye*r. The bee* clustered no m * 
few minute* to the edgei of the cap., that it waa impoaaible to replace it 
without cru*blng the greater number ; ud my fearing tbe quern might ] 
be there waa my rraton for placing it within three yard* of the parent , 






ten in number! i a furlou 
nd i* to-day atrewed witr 
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carefully witched, igj removed | rcudil 



>cc full direction!, jiige lui, vol. ii. 
r it is not only the Iju of the hont 
ssth of tbousandi of beet throughou 

ill give m drawing of th« bee tnip. 

A grfilrf id Subierihrr from the Vale of Clvfd—aitci ieti 



le regretted, but t 
fathering also. V 



dietcly ctken poueaiion of. May L-o, another, with the m an 

lion of tbe lower bin continuing, we put on two more, May 30 
■i proaiiied fair to be filled in ■ few days, when they ill at once •>. 
■m, and began pillaging; and, June 16, tuddenly iwainied, knit 
ufew minutes, u suddenly dispersed and returned; piping then 



and idlem 



ruary. They ttill eontir. 
oftheolhl 



tween their 



h of the bf II- 

'do u Mil* ui 

little, reaumed 
rneuand tbe 
i thii hive and 



the old atraw one 

think the bee rather smaller than in the patent hive, which are Chahirt 
beei, while the small ones are ■arfanj it wu hived in a cottage hive 
adopted for a glow, and with Tsylar'a collateral floor boards, and wu 
hard at work in a few hours; it bod filled the bite in a fortnight, when a 
collateral one wu given, which wis immediately token possession of, and 
now weight at leut 60 pounds ; and they have alao filled i flower-pot and 
ubell-glooo Ij pound each. 



itely giving a collateral hive, which they directly took poises 

ve filled alio a imall glou oa it, and i flower-pot on til 

The cast from the potent hive, which wu small, hu nearly i 

juld observe, we arc in the middle of woodi, wild flowe 

cultural diitrict, and at the foot of the Clwydian range, 

whether it be deainhle or admissible to da " 



e, b] In 



■hould be affixed to it ; we are not 
it hai answered no good purpou cit 
depriving your ttoek-hivca of any a 

a, but nut of patent hi 



oc, the Bl 
I able to lay v 



ommend your incteuing the m 






the roofs of large winr 
readily, and ii 



—If your bee. are open 
.and carrying it down into th. 
ry low, and inanfflcient for a 
nn he quite euro that the h 
ve the |lu immediately. 
-Ball (/*■*) .-An eicellcnt t 
ae-skin n<;»"i*. It grows in immense b 



PamsTi™ awABHiKO {An Unfortunate Beekeeper).— \ 


u will 


find that beu alwaya prefer working in a hoi or glua placed e 


■er the 


stock than in one placed by ita tide. It it not merely by niacin 




or glou upon the top of a atack tbat prevent! twurming, but t 


induce 




it, and 






appear to have done on the 3Sth, you muit not eipect any houey 








STItTOB ClUJl (.1 QruUfot SBircrioer).— The chief of thii 




manufactured at Helton Mowbray, in Lekeatenhin | and we 






nedto 




ndcold 


'-'erj put into it thyme, hyaoop, sweet-brier, and marjoram, 


a .moll 


,*,. bunch of each, and a few peppcrcomt ; in three dayi ruck 




brine, and took the rennet in it for fmtrduyt: it it then ready 




The moming'a new milk, with the cream of the previous night'a i 


ilkinn. 



id apply prtaanre very gently until the curd ialnt sol I 
t to a wooden hoop, or cue, fitting it exactly, whs 1 
dee the cheese out of the hoop, hind it with 
rtt changed every day, and at each change bou> 



'. JlfcAamaoii).— Wekoewofv 



Jee tbia tubject fully nestctu ; | 
'ering each yauug plant auk I ' 
if tiinfloonu laurel lenvaeiti 

;e from our cocking far yoa Of 



a (A. 1 






»KkM 



thfirhulr 



grateful return for all the hospitality they requin 

a little bundle of uci-straw ii an eicellent trap, ai they ore very WofH; 

lent may be tbua destroyed. 
stances in which, like you, the proprietor* who love tldineu eat off tkt : 

cue of over-luxuriant plant* which require weakening) we ki 

Cut off the runncrt and the dead and decaying leavei, but nil 

onea to remain, and then even tidincti, that moat deainhle praidinj 

genius, will be aatiafied alio, 

TaakPotosv (Droaiore Jfoioie;.— Thii may be propagated try oWdioy : 



ith Kid I 



le buried in 



length! it 
il, and ii really a cutting* 



Book os PoiLTar i^nrotcr, Hal her hit he}. — "The bat ■ 
cheapest" it Richardson's (Jowr.de Fold. You can obtain the Coda 
China fowl of tbe dealer! in London. Give your heal not lafttg t Etot 
more ttimulating food, «uch u scrapt of animal food, and pea-meal. 

variety, creamy white, and u you lay it hu proved true to colour for m> 
yean, it it drierving a place in oor flower-hordert. Where can teed 1* 
hod, and in your soil rich or poor ? 
Inntiti in Hiv«:ll". O. IP.).— They are only two of the loliarj 

effectually to keep out frost in a greenhouse, 16 feet by in feet. Any 
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d, but w. 



ii [C. C.).— We refer you to page 17s of out pruveat ■ 
volume, where youwillflnd the information required!; and waiHoaUKUl 
your looting no time, hot to let about depriving your hive* u then! 
directed immediately- The method it very limple, and vary effectao! ; 

fumigation of any kind you willaeeii unneceuary. 

Ulam Hiti (A, D.',.— It iiulwtyi advisable to futen a pica of clea 

mence wurkinr; in it ; a very ■mill piece ia sufficient. 

Uhitiws aid Fiint*a Din 17..).— You would find Mr. Payne 1 ! j 
plan of uniting stocks very euy. but if you have not courage to foUo* 
it, adopt the method recommended at pijte 179 of our preaeat varan*- 

direction! how to unite them ; tou mav certainly put some of theatio 
Neighbour's No. S. You will not tie sMe to buy barley sugar for leathui i 
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at the Rnyal Academy, how utiiml ii the outcry I scape Gardening I ft* thmt atyl 
' •""Id ] all the world heudei u Ktifiii 



for diap laying . r 

* - v "— "n| them aire not the moit encouraged depart- 

gardeii designing, it ia uuil to laugh u the 



*ntral walk, whan 



Hey hu iti hrothev, 
cmploycra hid no r 



led E> the Htuf 1 hands with which to surround the munion with 
•sing pictures— than that artiat wea found fully eqiul to the teak, 
haon and Pope, in the Spectator uid Gumrdian, were the Srat to unl 
enealtT of inch garden designing i and four couplets of the poet lut 

" Coneult the genial of the place in ell ; 
That Kill the ntm where to rise or fill, 

Calkn^e^ou^tty' tatdHM op-nine; glide,, 

Join* willing woods, *nd varies "hades from shades ; 

Now breaks, or now directs tb' intending lines; 

ured and advocated ; they aided to render it generaUr admired and 
,ght for ; ind then ail It found that Bridgemui and Hunt were quite 

Ion 'JUr" failed ua einee, for we hate' had Wright, Brown, Holland, 

low', although it ia extraordinary, aa we hare remarked, that artieti 

ary, that no aooner bare they brought them to past than another rl™ 
the public, with minds differently eomtitured, immediately diac 
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*e it happened with Land 
■ ridiculed by the French 

if China'a pleasure-grounds 



lublished a work to prove that the Emperor of China'" pleasure -groui 
vera laid out on principles similar to thoae of oar landscape garden* 
rhe volume *e allude to waa publiahed in 1757, and entitled, So ... 
roron.il 0/ Ike Emperor of Cnino'r Oardent, near Pelrin, bo Sir Harry 
Seimmoial. for the doctoi diacreetlj avoided acknowledging the alltbor- 
ihip. It ia compounded of translations of the Jeauita' lettera, who were 
mdeuvouring to diffuse Chrialianity in the Chinese territories ; and even 
mpposing all their abatements to be true, yet we nnd nothing in the 
leacription of the imperial garden giving us any idea of attention being 
laid to naturn. eicept a determined irregularity. It contained 1*0 gilt, 
minted, and varnished palace), hilla 60 feet high, bridges serpentine 



OF BAROMETER— RAIN IN INCHES. 



bi of the court imi- 



rrter set apart for that piu^ - . _ - 
harvest in the imp* ri si presence ; and hit Majf ily 
pertuaded that he baa been in the country. I>r. Spent*, ■ k ,w:,«.t. « m 
not an eiemplification of Kngliah and Chinese gardening being identical, 
for wo are told tbat the grounds about h" residence at B.tlact. in Surrey, 
were modela of taste— tbat beat of taste where no more of art ia Men 
than it tbown by all the selection! and arrangem* nts being from natnre'a 
heal. Dr. Spence was a man devoted to intell*etuel pursuit*, of refined taate 
and candid judgment; and hiawaa indeed a pure liemitiful c>Lii-*ctrr, if 
that be faithful given by Mr. Ridley in bis excellent "Tales of the Genii." 
Our renders may be surprised to find that " the Dervtae of the Groves," 
Pbeaoi Ecncpa (his names reversed), ami intended aa a portraiture of 
Dr. Spenre. It is not within our province to dwell upon the literary works 
by which he ia beat remembered—" An Essay on Pope'i Odyasey," his 
" Polymelia." and hit "Anecdotes of Literary Characters." His taste 
aided that of Shenatone in adorning the Leasowes; and the "Denis* of 
the Grorea " appears to lave been especially happy in the construction 
of garden seals and alcovea. "Tho se seats," saye Phrsoi Ecncpi, 

the memoir of my virtnoua h-ieuda. whose loved images alternately 
*"";e my fancy aa I walk.' 1 Shenatone therefore appropriately com- 
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?n longer than tnat of riihfr tb* Dmnr 

ighter ; tipper jam (mandibles), fo 
ng in two teeth, of which the ei 

■ti upper {<!>- tawny; and antenna?, reUuUtl black. The ecaJea 
moinB the but of thr wing*, red.hlack; vBags reach only to tip of 
d abdominal irgment ; aibarMsa and/eef, reddiah tawny; hind tjsonAs , 
above, with short hairs, but m marginal fringe of bairt (corbleula) 

tb* auricle at the h--e. The vAdonarvi, much longer than the bead 
trunk together, lengthened conical, and aharp-pointed ; ita dartat 

BJ, arkn longer haira; anal tttrwitnt, hitch ; the atfauj {nroperlr, 
isms of the epieuta) curved. However numerouathequeena produced in 
ire, all but one are deatroyed ; the old queen always leaves the hive 
a the Intawann. The queen la the mother of all the bets produced j 
befina laying eggs which produce workers, and eontinuca to lay them 

No. XCIX, Vol, IV. 
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Of potatoes we have tried many varieties this-year. Bark- 
ham's Walnut-leaved Kidney wo do not find better than 
the old variety of that name ; but it is as good, and like 
it to bo grown for the earliest crop. Plmited on the 21st 
of February the tubers were ready for boiling early in 
July. Rylott's Flour Ball is a good potato. Planted 
February 21st it was ready for taking up in the first 
week of August ; but is not an abundant bearer. Mar- 
tint Early Seedling and the Red Ash-leaved Kidney 
planted February 21st, were taken up quite ripe on the 
E>th of August ; they are two of tbe best flavoured, 
mealy, and roost productive varieties we have ever 
grown. The Martin's Early Seedling we especially re- 
commend to the attention of our readers. Every plant 
we grew of them produced from fifteen to twenty-five 
potatoes fit for boiling ; and a gentleman near us 
actually had forty-Jive tubers fit for kitchen use, besides 
small ones, from one plant. 

We will take this opportunity to observe, that all our 
potatoes were stored perfectly ripe by tbe Oth of this 
month ; and though the quantity grown is but small 
(about twelve bushels), yet they afford us abundant 
evidence that they can be grown so little influenced by 
murrain, that if we were not sedulously searching for 
its appearance, tbe disease would pass unnoticed. There 
were not fifty diseased tubers accompanied those twelve 
bushels ; and with but five exceptions not one of the 
diseased ones weighed more than an ounce. So remark- 
able was this that the gardener who took up the crop 
observed — " There are none but little ones diseased." 
Tbe deduction we draw from this year's, and many pre- 
vious years' experience, is that the disease may be alto- 
gether avoided by early planting early varieties. 

We planted AtMeaved Kidney* last November, and 
notwithstanding tbe severe winter that followed, we did 
not lose a single set. We only grew about three bushels 
of them, and when they were taken up on the 9th inst., 
not a dozen tubers were diseased, although the leaves 
were aa ulcerated and as covered with parasitical fungi 
as any specimens we over examined. Let no one suppose 
that we delayed designedly planting any of our potatoes 
until February. The delay in planting the new varieties 
named arose solely from our not receiving the seed until 



We thus early record again our confirmed 
in favour of early planting, and early varieties, because 
we would beg of every one of our readers to make 
arrangements for trying the experiment A cry is up 
again that there is no dependence upon the potato as a 
store crop, and so successful has been the cry, and so 
alarmed have the cottage cultivators of Hampshire 
become, that tbe market is glutted with fine samples, at 
eighteenpenee per bushel. These, for the most part, 
have been taken up before ripe ; and then, if they do not 
keep well, they will be quoted in confirmation of the 
despair-cry—" the potatoes are again all going !" That 
cry we firmly believe to be unfounded aud unjustifiable ; 
and even if the late-ripening and late-planted kinds 
should fail, yet we are well aware, not only from obser- 
vation but from information furnished by others, that 



the breadth of early-planted and of early varieties is a 
unusually great, that it will more than supply the poaflle 
failure. To all our readers we say — stare gourpeUttu 
in a dry cool shed in alternate layert with dry earls w 
cinder ashes, and do not fear tlie result. 

Since the above was written we have been faTtmiri 
with the following from Mr. Weaver, gardener 
Warden of Winchester College. We are sorry to find 
that some of his potatoes have bean destroyed bj tlif 
disease ; but we think if they had been stored in earth 
or coal ashes, the result would have been otherwise. 

" My opinion about the potato disease is juit tbe suae *• 
at first. The low confined situation suffers first and moft; 
also the potato that makes the greatest bulk of haulm Buffers 
much more than the less stemmy kinds. This I have may 
year found to be the case since the appearance of the dis 
ease. This very season the potatoes in a quarter of the 
lower part of our garden began to go off about the last week 
in July, whilst the same kind at the upper part of the sunt 
garden were looking oil well. This firat quarter was planted 
with a favourite kind, called Looker's Oxonian, a very proliit 
and early sort, but stemmy ; therefore, it suffered so ninth 
the more from having been planted in this lower part of tie 
garden. They were taken up the last week in July, mil 
there did not appear much the matter with the tubers at tk 
time of taking up, but siuce that time half are gone off. 11m 
diseased appearance of tits stems progressing gradually np 
the garden, the second week in August we determined to 
take all up, beginning at the lower quarters first 

The next quarter bore Herefantshire Early Purjin. 
These were a little touched in tbe haulm, but we scared; 
found a diseased tuber ; crop large and one. This i» not 
a stemmy kind, therefore moisture did not hang about it it 

On the next quarter were York Regents. This quarter is | 
situated about the middle of the garden, but lies rather la*. 
The York Regent is a very stemmy Mud, and its stems were 
going off fast; hut on taking up the crop we did not find I 
many of the tuhers faulty, except where we came to a roM 
that seemed dead ripe ; that is, where the stems were dead, 
and there nearly the whole of tbe tubers were diseased ; bit 
where the stems were strong and green, no diseased toban 
appeared. These three quarters were planted in theaoUunn- 

The fourth quarter, which reached tbe top of the garden 
in the same line, was planted with Forty-folks, which is not 
a stemmy kind. They were planted in February. Then 
were slight appearances of disease in the stems, but mere 
wnre very i-:w diseased tubers. Two other large quartan of 
lor* Ergenti, also planted in February, at the top of tbe 
garden, were very stemmy and beginning to go off. In 
taking them up we found scarcely any diseased tubers, and 
all pretty well ripened, and looking very well up to the present 
time. They were token up on the 7th and Btb of August-" 



THE FRUIT-GABDEN. 

Vines.— We must now offer a little of what miyb* 
termed autumn advice to the amateur or cottager, for 
dark days are at hand, and every means roust be taken 
to get both the fruit and the wood for the future year 1 * 
crop perfected, or what gardeners term ripened; a terra 
winch when applied to tbe wood, has a very different 
signification from its usual application to tbe fruit 
We will commence with the 

Gbeenhoubk Vines; supposing, what is very com- 
monly the case, vines in a bouse appropriated to tbe 
culture and display of exotics in general Grapes hen 
will, for the most part, be turning colour or already 
ripe. At this period, then, it will be necessary to ex- 
amine carefully if any waste or useless spray can bs 
dispensed with ; for although such is useful in its day 
as promoting root-action, and, by consequence, a Ubatal 
circulation of sap, yet in our dull clime the action ef 
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solar light on the larger leaves is of far more import- 
ance. Where the vino is indigenous, no doubt these 
rambling laterals are of eminent service ; there their 
elaborative powers will be called fully into action, and 
then their very shade will be beneficial lo the larger 
and first formed leaves, which, without their interposi- 
tion, would be liable to scorch or prematurely dry up. 
Not so, however, in Britain; here "the tables axe com- 
pletely turned" — every ray of solar light is demanded by 
the principal leaves after the month of August has 
passed, indeed, at this late period all, or nearly all, 
the axillary ehoots may be removed as soon as the 
berries change colour, Cor there will be no danger of 
the fruiting buds of the future year bursting. Of course 
the shoots will be kept carefully trained j they must not 
be suffered to run into confusion. A thorough ventila- 
tion, also, must be encouraged — no coddling allowed ; 
air given before seven o'clock, a.m., and a little left ail 
night. Most of the plants being out of doors, every 
facility will be afforded for carrying out the necessary 
operations ; and it is well, where convenient, to remove 
every plant out for about two or three weeks during 
the latter part of August and first week of September ; 
such a course is beneficial to the vines, as enabling 
them to enjoy a dry and mellow air during the colouring 
process — a thing they much delight in, and which can- 
not be thoroughly afforded whilst the house is crammed 
with pots, and, of course, continually damp with the 
watering requisite. 

Rkfaihs. — Another point of importance is concerned 
in this movement, and that is, the flue cleaning, paint- 
ing, wall washing, alterations, and general repairs. 
Perhaps no better opportunity is afforded the amateur — 
specially if be has no other genoral plant-house — of 
carrying out such matters ; for, as to the heating appa- 
ratus, such mutt be put in trim for the winter, whether or 
not ; all boilers or piping looked carefully over, in order 
to remove any sedimentary obstructions, or to repair 
Icakogos ; as, also, to ascertain whether the boilers can 
be relied on for another winter. All flues thoroughly 
cleaned, and slightly tested, to see if they are perfectly 
sound ; any cracks or flaws may be speedily discovered, 
if the bricklayer light a hasty firo of sticks and straw, 
nil! then throw something over the chimney-pot A 
iharp eye inside the house will soon have proof of tho 
condition of the flue, which will be made to tell tales of 
tself in every deficient port. Such matters as painting, 
;be washing of walls, 4c, must be carried out with care, 
>r much injury may accrue to the grapes. All dust 
mist, of course, bo avoided, by occasionally sprinkling 
;ho floors; and as for splashing, a careful person must 
lie employed, and mats, 4c, mode use of. In the wash- 
lug of walls, &c, — a thing which should be performed 
ut all plant-houses twice a year, if possible — lot us ad- 
i- iso n liberal use of flowers of sulphur with the lime. 
It is almost impossible to use too much in this way, for 
it is at most harmless ; this we have practised for years, 
and our immunity from the red spider is, doubtless, 
wing in the main to this. Nono of tho insect world 
known as " pests of tho garden " like tho smell of sul- 
phur; all experience goes to prove this. We have 
lieanl a gardener of long standing assert, that wasps 
would not pass the ventilating apertures of hothouses if 
sulphur was daubed in such positions. This is a strong 
assertion, and we cannot vouch for tho truth of it; 
wore it iudeed a fuct, it would prove to bo one worth 
knowing. 

V inks which ii ave he bs Forced Early. — We must 
bo permitted to say a few words about these for the 
sake of taking our subjects in duo course, and grouping 
theui as it were; we may, perhaps, thus be enabled "to 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again." These 
want a course of treatment somewhat peculiar to them- 
selves, as well as to the season. In the first place, if 
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they are to he very early forced next year, try and per- 
suade them to take an early nap. Now, it so happens, 
that such vines will produce a lot of spray as a sort of 
second growth under certain circumstances. This is 
not always the case ; vines exhausted through a heavy 
crop, through age or a hud root, will seldom be guilty of 
suen tricks. The amateur who has not had much vine 
practice will naturally say, "What is the reason of all 
this?" We will endeavour to furnish one. It need 
hardly be urged, that there i 
amount of root-action, either present or of r 
rence. Such generally arises in healthy vim 
time the fruit is all cut ; and the cause will be obvious 
when it is duly considered how much a crop of grapes 
exhausts the tree, and that the fruit, until shrivelled, 
continues to draw on the resources of its parent Cut- 
ting all the fruit, then, is a considerable relief to * L ~ 
tree, which suddenly finds itself in possession of a 

SlusBBge of sap; and the ground heat being still c 
erahle, the vine is with difficulty induced to rest. As 
before observed, the best plan is to cut such late growths 
away at once, for at this season they become actual 
robbers — taking from the parent what they cannot pay 
back, as tho season is too far gone for them to elaborate 
fresh juices. Another point of go 
a good top-dressing of rich man 
cast their leaves; and those who c; 
do well to thatch the surface, c 

over the dressing; this latter process we would delay 
for three weeks longer, if it he desired to enrich tho 
border through the medium of rains. Pruning, too, 
should be performed immediately the leaves can be 
removed; this is all-important; indeed, some good cul- 
tivators in part prune their vines before the decay of 
tho foliage; this, we think, is carrying matters rather 

Vines on Walls. — These will want the most e 
lous attention at this time ; not a sprig of growing 
spray should he allowed to shade the larger loaves, a 
a good deal may be removed in order to permit the si 
to shine on the wall itself, which, by becoming heated, 
will act as a reservoir of warmth for a great part of the 
night. Every shoot should he closely nailed or tied 
down; the neater they are trained, the more sunlight 
they will obtain. If the border is dry, and the n 
they ought to be, near tho surface, a liberal watering 
with manure-water may benefit them. Every protection 
must be afforded the fruit in due time, from the depre- 
dations of wasps, mice, or birds. 

Strawbehrikb fob Fobcino. — Those who have omitted 

Srovidiug these at an early period must lose no time in 
oingso; and if any success is to be expected, every plant 
must be removed in the most careful way with a nir - 
ball of earth. We have known some taken thus (froi 
tho outsidei of the strawberry plantations) to succeed 
nearly equal to those potted early. The best of all 
plans, though, is to lay them betimes in five-inch pots — 
one in spot; plunging the pot to the rim in a position 
to receive the runner, which may bo loaded with a 
stone, enclosing a patch of mosB or mulchy mar" 
Those so done in the early part of July will no 
strong plants, with a pot full of roots, and should ir 
diatelylie transferred to seven-inch pots. For compost 
the following will be found excellent: — Sand and char- 
coal dust, ono part; old leaf soil, one part; good rotten 
manure, two parts; sound loam, six parts. Much de- 

Eends on tho character and quality of the loom, which, 
o the colour what it may, should feel unctuous in the 
hand. Perhaps tho old criterion is as good as any, in 
regard of texture. It is this : — Take a handful some- 
what pulverized, and neither wet nor dry, squeeze it 
close in the hand, and then let it fall on the ground 
from a height of about five feet If it does not divide 
and somewhat pulverize, it is rather too adhesive, and 
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sand must be added accordingly. Of course, turfy loam 
is the best, hut such should have hecn procured a 
twelvemonth or so previously; this will cause the turfy 
material to feed the plant better. Some cultivators use 
a good deal of soot in the soil ; for strawberries are 
known to be partial to it. We would not, however, 
mix much with it, for itBprinci[" 
parted in the character of liquid- 
theless, esteemed good practice to place some soot in 
the bottom of the pots, over the drainage, in order to 
keep the earth-worm out A good drainage must be 
insured, not, however, too much inorganic materials, as 
they are but of negative value ; dry lumpy manure and 
turry matter blended answer well, placed over two or 
three hollow crocks. The soil should be tolerably dry, 
at least mellow, for potting; care must be taken to press 
it close in the act of filling the pot, the ball being placed 
immediately on the drainage before described. A good 
watering with a rosed pot will benefit them immediately 
they are placed in a permanent situation, which must 
be m the lightest and warmest part. of the garden; and 
there is nothing better than a hard gravel or cinder 
bottom for them. Sortie persons object to plunging 
them ; we do not. They must, however, be plunged on 
or above the ordinary ground level, not below it ; in 
fact, no water must for a moment be permitted to lodge 
beneath them. As soon as November arrives, some 
loose litter may be strewn over them, unless the wea- 
ther continues mild ; and henceforward they should 
never be allowed to freeze, if it can be avoided. The 
Brititk Quean, it may be mentioned, require particular 
protection; a very little hard weather win injure them. 
R. Errington, 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Light-boiled Flows n- a ardrn s. — From the begin- 
ning of August to about the middle of September first- 
rate flower-gardens, on light soils and on high dry 
situations, are generally more rich and gay than at any 
other period of the season; while such as are situated 
either in low damp situations, or on rich heavy land, 
with a damp bottom, are past their best by the end of 
July, or, at any rate, after the first fortnight in August. 
Therefore, flower-beds should be made very differently 
for these different situations. To make the best of a 
flower-garden, there is as much judgment necessary for 
the preparation of Che beds in winter as there is in 
planting them and in keeping them up to the mark ia 
summer — perhaps more so ; for no matter what plants 
we use for gay flowering, unless the compost in whieh 
we grow thorn is suitable, not for the plants only, but 
for making the most of thorn in a given locality, we shall 
be baffled. Some people go so far as to insist on it that 
you can grow all kinds of flower-garden plants, with 
equal success, in every kind of situation where such 
things are likely to bo wanted in this country : but this 
is a most absurd and erroneous fancy, and a fancy, too, 
which could only get hold of the brains of a set of easy- 
minded people, who have passed the greater part of 
their lives and matured their observations in one given 
locality. 

They say " a rolling stono does not gather moss ; " 
and, on the same principle, a rolling gardener, or one 
who has been shifting about up and down the country, 
will hardly increaso in prejudice. The sharp angles on 
the organs of his perceptiveness have been worn down, 
so as to suit themselves easily to such things as he un- 
dertakes, no matter where. When he comes to lay out 
a flower-garden on the side of a dry chalky hill, he 
makes the beds as deep again as he would think it ne- 
cessary for them in the bottom of the valley. The com- 
post to fill them, too, he would use stronger and richer 



on the chalk, sand, or gravel, than would be nsefulon | 
clays and rich damp land. Vet, after all has been don I 
that good gardening and sound judgment could suggest, 
the best of us may be defeated in many situation!. 

I had a letter the other day from one of the very beat 
gardeners in England — if not tbe very beat; he has in 
lita charge one of the largest garden establishments ia 
the country, yet, he says, he reads The Cottage Gn- 
dener every week with pleasure and profit — "has tot 
teeth water at some of the nets of bedding plants wbicb | 
I have set forth from time to time." Some of the ptanta, 
owing to his locality, he cannot get to pay the expanse 
of their propagation ; he, too, expects soon to see a 
white flowering variety of the scarlet geranium; but 
he cuts his letter short in the middle of the sheet *itb 
this reflection, " What is the use of such anticipations ? 
our muffy, murky atmosphere will never allow m« to 
shine, like yon, in the autumn. So sooner do the nigth 
lengthen perceptibly in August than the fogs and va- 
pours rise from the lakes, and envelope the gardens and 
surrounding country, and they, with the natural heat of 
the season, set every plant and bed growing so uam- 
turally, as that they produce only a crop of rank foliage; 
and this, I suppose, must be our fate to the end of the 
chapter." He then turns round with a spark of conn- '■ 
lation — for Mature ia always kind, and will never leate ' 
us in despair — and remarks, " but we beat you out end 
out in May and June, if not even in July." True eoongii, 
master. We have all of us heard of " beating the globe," ' 
but it remained for the schoolboy to "break it, when | 
he let it fall from the stand in the lecture room. Too 
may beat us any month in the year when we have out i 
great folks from home, but "in May and June, and even 
in July," if we needed a fine display, I am notquiwsnre 
that you could have the success of the schoolboy, if ' 
" even " you could " beat us." ; 

I once planted a piece of sloping ground with a wlec- j 
tion of trees aud shrubs, an arboretum in short, and 
from every pit or tree I had to c«t a trench, or drain, to 
take off the water to an o)>en ditch on tbe lower side; 
the clay was perfectly waterproof, and would hold it like 
a china bowl. Yet in that locality, and on the same kind 
of land, we could keep the flower-beds tolerably well till | 
the middle or end of September, because the air was 
dry and no water or flat valley near to us. The flower- 
beds were from twenty inches to two feet deep, and filled , 
up with rough coal ashes to within ten inches of the I 
top, that being the best arrangement I ever found oat 
to prevent plants " going into leaf" too much in the 
autumn. Now, hear the other side of the question. 
About six or seven years hack, after having been well 
nigh " beaten " with some flower-beds here, I got into a ■■ 
fit of experimental gardening, turned a new leaf in the ; 
flower-garden, and before I received my " account for 
hauling," there were two hundred and eighty-three two- i 
horse loads of rank clay put down against me ; whether | 
or not I really receiva* so many loads is more than I 
now can Bay — I had enough and none to spare — every i 
spadeful of which had been put into one flower-garden— | 
" The Fountain Garden." This garden is nearly a circle, I 
with a fountain in the centre, and on one side of it a 
grass terrace, six foet higher than the garden, passes, 
and from this terrace every bed and plant in the garden : 
can be seen at oue view ; all the beds are on gross, and 
the greatest distance between any two of them is not - 
more than four feet; tho bods number 102 in all, and 
they wore dug out, or rather cut out, off a solid bed of ! 
chalk. To make up for this dry bottom, the beds were 
made from throe to four feet deep ; but in practice, we | 
soon discovered that something more than depth wit I 
necessary for the full development of a good flower- 
garden. In a dry season, the chalk sides and bottom of 
these beds actually sucked out the moisture in the soil, ! 
and left our plants in a powdery compost, that anal , 
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seeds be watered every other day to keep the plants 
alive. To get over the difficulty of watering the bedi 
like so many flowerpots, a set of hose-leather pipes, 
with screws and valves, were fixed to the pipe which 
implies the fountain, and with this hose one man, with 
a hoy to lift the bose over the beds as they turned round, 
soum water the whole garden, grass and all, in twenty 
naimrtee. This was a great help ; but there mav be too 
ranch watering as well as too Utile, and when that hap- 
a to be with " hard" spring water, as in the present 
tance, it is not so good as any contrivance that would 
lessen the need for it — hence the cause of tbe experi- 
ment with the clay— and a rough experiment it was, 
and a long one too, for it occupied the time of a dozen 
men for six weeks in the winter, and this is the way tbe 
work was performed. Three or four beds running in 
one line — " union flag like," as one of our friends would 
lay — were emptied, and the soil piled up on similar beds 
not far from them ; thus a trench was opened ; a foot 
of clay was then put at the bottom of the beds in rough 
lamps, so as to allow water to pass, but intercept the 
sucking power of tbe ehalk from below ; tbe next and 
more difficult process was to plaster tip the Bides of the 
beds, beginning at the bottom with fonr inches thick of 
soft clay, and sloping up to tlie surface, where one inoh 
thick was only used. These sloping sides were well 
plastered with the back of the spades as the work pro- 
ceeded ; and to make the thing more easy for the men 
a bucket of water was placed near them to plunge their 
spades in from time to time, and the wet spades would 
glide smoothly over tbe clay, and sot it firmly and very 
even. As soon as one set of beds were finished so far, 
the next set behind them were emptied, and their con- 
tents more than filled the clayed ones. By this process 
the bottom soil of the old beds were on the top of tbe 
renewed ones ; the light top soil thrown over the rough 
lumps of clay filled np the spaces between them, and 
thus secured a free passage for the water to pass through 
to the chalk. Unless this had been provided for, it is 
very likely that in time the rough clay at the bottom 
would " run together," and so prevent the escape of 
water altogether, for the sides were made waterproof. 
in this way all the beds were clayed, and now, alter Bix 

Gars' trial, we are all satisfied here that the experiment 
a fully succeeded ; but the best proof we can adduce 
of tbe truth of this is, that since then most of the fit 
beds all over the pleasure-grounds hare been remodelled 
after the samo manner. Had this not been done, my 
belief is that we should hare been burnt out this sum- 
mer; and even as it was I began to think at last that 
we must give up all hopes of saving our plants, for from 
the third week in May to the beginning of July we had 
neither rain nor dew, althongh nt times the mm fell '"• 
torrents, as the newspapers say, wilhiti six miles of 
but with the exception that a few kinds of the geraniums 
are now too strong with us, we were seldom in better 
bloom than at this moment. 

The cause of those gcraniunu being too muck m leaf 
is, that as soon as they wero well rooted after planting 
out, we gave them three or four heavy waterings with 
liquid manure, to cause them to get on a little faster, 
to make up for lost time, and now we find they are 
doing so rather too fust. The way we check them 
may be of somo use to others whose geraniums are 
now growing too much to leaf through any cause. We 
merely cut out so many of their new mado leaves at 
first, and this we continue to do from time to time, 
or as often as the grass is cut, and the whole trimmed 
for the rest of the season. If we see a necessity for 
it, about the middle of August we also begin to stop 
the plants regularly over the beds, as well as thinning 
the leaves ; by thus exposing the older leaves, which 
in reality prepare the food for a large bloom, and by 
stopping the onward growth of the main shoots, 



} tbe plants to furnish such a crop of flowers as, ] 
of itself, gives them a very great check — then to suc- 
ceed this bloom a host of side branches must come, as 
the leading ones can go no farther ; these, in their . 
tnrn, have then- young leaves thinned, and, perbaps, 
stopped also if they grow too fast Now this will 
appear a tedious process to many, but it is not so in , 
reality, but just the reverse. A man with a few grains 
of common sense may be entrusted with the job, and 
after a little practice it is " wonderful " how fast be gets 
over the ground ; no knife or scissors need be used, only 
the forefinger and thumb. A circular bed, ten feet , 
through, may he so trimmed in less than ten minutes; 
but it should be so managed that a stranger coming 
round ten minutes afterwards should not perceive that 
any one had been near that bed for the last month — and , 
that should he my criterion for a good dresser in a flower- 
garden. No marks of his handicraft should be left 
behind him ; every bed and border, the grass, gravel, 
and all should appear to a stranger just come in as if . 
the whole had been made to suit or "to order" that . 
very morning. The misfortune is, that not one out of a I 
thousand ever thinks of this — we all try to do or undo I 
too mudi, from the very first to the last flower-garden 
in this country ; this is as apparent as if tbe fact were I 
put np in large letters over the garden gate. 

This is a good time to think about tho Mildew on . 
Verbena beile, and to apply the soot and sulphur, as was 
recommended, where any danger is apprehended. Some 
varieties are more subject to mildew than others. With 
me, AfiM Haramri, a fine white one, takes it first, and 
is, therefore, the first we dust over, or ralher rmder; for 
it will be recollected tr^t one measure of flowers of sul- 
phur is added to three or four measures of dry soot, nnd 
that a mop-like brush is dipped in this, then pushed in 
between the plants and shook with a sudden jerk, so 
that the ground and the underside of the leaves are 
covered with dust. 

Petunias require now, and for some time past, to be 
topped every week or ten days — only an inch or two 
taken off at one lime. This will make the beds appear 
all bloom, and also cause tho plants or shoots to advance 
apparently at the same rate of growth. Wherever tliev 
are liable to be beaten down by the rain or winds, small 
sticks, with or without side branches, should be thrust 
in amongst them to keep them in the right position. 
Oenothera tnacrocnrpa, a fine large yellow flowering one 
of the evening primroses, ought to no looked over every 
day, or every second day. to pick off the dead flowers, 
as they are very unsightly. Lttpines of all sorts, and 
many other plants, will now be sreding as fast as you 
piek off their seed pods; but recollect it is one of the 
grand secrets of keeping up a late bloom to remove seed 

Sods as fast as the flowers fade. The beautiful yellow 
:$chtcholtziti, used as an annual, and thus kept from 
seeding through the summer, will last in flower from 
the end of May to October. I wish I had a pen which, 
by one magic stroke, would influence all my readers at 
once. The first line would run thus :— Procure a bed of 
the White Campanula carpntica. It is the most beautiful 
white flowering plant I ever saw; and we have six beds 
of it here, every one of which is fit for a queen. It is 
also the easiest plant I know to manage ; it is as hardy 
as a crocus, and all the care it requires for the season is 
to divide it in April, and to cut off the seed pods as fast 
as the flowers go off. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 

GARDENING. | 

Plants in Rooms. — A correspondent makes several ' 
inquiries upon this subject, and states his conviction 
that a paper upon such a matter would be intei 
to many subscribers like himself. He purchases pa < . 
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full bloom, sets thorn in his room, waters, but 
does not over water them, finds that the bloom soon 
fades, tltat no new bloom appears, that the plants 
become sickly and covered with insects, generally lose 
even their leaves, and when in the end he turns them 
into the soil of the garden in June, they seldom do any 
good, as geraniums thus treated are looking miserable 
still. He wants to know how he is to keep his plants 
healthy? How secure a succession of bloom? and, if 
that cannot be done, how to secure from these bought- 
in plants ornaments for the nowergurden when they 
become untidy for the house? He attributes his want 
of success chiefly to the fact, tbat his plants are brought 
from greenhouses of an equal temperature, and taken to 
a room where the temperature varies ; thinks, however, 
that knowledge and science may relieve him from bis 
difficulties ; and tells us in a postscript that bis plants 
are kept not in or near the windows, but on side-boards, 
&c, because it is common for people " to waut to stick 
tiowers about in pots as ornaments." 

As we often find in a lady's letter, so here in the post- 
script we have the most important information. The 
position of the plants in the room, rather than their 
removal from a greenhouse to it, is the chief causo of 
disappointment. They who adopt the custom of stick- 
ing plants anywhere and everywhere in a room, may be 
good friends to the plant growers, but as to cultivating 
them themselves, that is quite out of the question. 
Plants are so accommodating, that they freely consent 
to act aa ornaments, for a short time, upon tables and 
side-boards, even though, as in our correspondent's case, 
the windows be "close curtained;" but their luxuriating 
or flourishing when continued in such circumstances, 
would be as great a wondor as the finding that a pony, 
suspended to a balloon, got fat and plump by feeding 
upon ratified air. No doubt some plants that flourish 
in comparative shade, — others, whose chief ornament is 
in their foliage, such as ferns, — others, again, such as 
evergreens, with thick leathery foliage, will submit 
better to such treatment for a continued period than 
geraniums and heliotropes, &c. ; but even in their case 
the green would gradually exchange for the sickly yel- 
low ; the flowers, if produced, would lose their colour, 
and as to forming buds for the unfolding of more that 
would be impossible. 

Many ladies and gentlemen who have rather clear 
notions as to the mode of raising bullocks for Smithfield, 
have very imperfect ideas as to bow plants feed and 
grow. The best gardener is often in as great a fix as 
our worthy correspondent, not because ho does not know 
better, but because he is overruled. " Wo are to have 
a party on such a night," says his worthy employer, 
" and I hope you will deck us out with a number of tine 
plants." "Oyes!"says blue apron, "but I hope you 
'""'"'•• '■■■-■ -'--■'■ - ' so, for though they 
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will let me have them in a day o 
look nicely for a short time in nil 
without scarcely perceiving light, continuing them 
there renders them fit for little but the rubbish hoap." 
" you shall havo them back in a day or so ; aud te 
ensure their health 1 will attend to all their wants my- 
self." The plauls look so pretty as ornaments, and 
attract so much attention, and so many friends continue 
calling, tbat tho gardener is told he may remove his 
favourites only when they are in such a state that he has 
to examine them and deliberate, whether destroying 
them or attempting to recover them to health would be 
the better wisdom ; conscious all the while, tbat unless 
he has great means and a groat supply, this treatment 
of ilis plants will tell adversely against him, not only for 
tho present but the future. Much as 1 liko to see a 
pretty plant iu any position, I never look at them placed 
upon mantel-pieces and shaded side- boards, and con- 
tinued there for any length of time, without either wish- 
ing that their possessors should be contented with arti- 



ficial instead of real ones, or hoping that a society 
might be formed for preventing cruelty to plants u 
well as to animals. Gardeners who axe required U do 
much in the way of room decoration, chiefly emploj . 
ephemeral things, that look beautiful but are of no value ' 
when the bloom is faded, or take care to have the oppor- 
tunity of very frequently changing them if valuable. I 

The means for preserving plants in rooms have several : 
times been referred to. Light, air, temperature, mois- i 
ture, must be communicated according to their nature 
and necessities, freedom from dust, as well as insects, 
must also be insured. Great things cannot in general ; 
be expected from plants bought in full bloom in April 
or May. You purchase it merely for its bloom; and the 
nurseryman reckons its value when he sella it, as is 
large towns he can make nearly as much of the bloom 
alone as of tho plant, with the bloom on it If, there- 
fore, when you set such a plant upon a aide-board, sod 
derive a little more gratification than yon would have 
done by the bloom being cut and placed in a vessel 
with water in a similar posilion, you have little to com- 
plain about. If you wish the plant to continue in health, 
to expand the bloom buds not yet opened, to form more 
which will unfold afterwards, or to make it fit for repay 
ing you for the trouble of transplanting it out of doors, 
you must not continue it upon a side-board, but give it 
similar advantages, as far as possible, to that it would 
have enjoyed in the greenhouse of the nurseryman or 
gardener. Even then two things are against you, if jou 
know but little about plants. The first is, tbat many of 
the plants sold at that early season will not bloom 
abundantly until the same period again returns ; a fe* 
will, but the majority of florists' pelargoniums will not 
continue to bloom in the same pots, though man; 
flowers and a luxuriant foliage will be obtained by 
turning them, in a proper manner, into the open ground. 
Others, however, such as the scarlet geraniums, if top- 
dressed and enriched with manure water, will continue 
to produce fresh buds and bloom. The second thing 
against you is, that though most of tho plants sold « 
that season are what are termed greenhouse plants, and, 
therefore, ought to thrive with the light and shade, 4c., 
you are able to give them in the window, more espe- 
cially after the colds of winter are gone, still, sail Is 
merely the bloom that gives a value to the plant, and is 
the earlier that bloom is produced the higher will be iw 
price, the plant grower, in auoh circumstances, bu 
given a higher temperature to force the bud into bloom 
than otherwise would he required; and, therefore, when 
you purchase a flowering plant in April to set in your 
room— a geranium for instance, — more care will ben- 
quired as respects temperature and light, than if you 
purchased the plant in May and June, when the house 
from which it came was comparatively cool and open. 
Thousands of plants are lost by not paying attention w 
the circumstances in which they were placed before 
coming into the purchaser's possession, and this not 
among amateurs only, but also among gardeners. The 
nurseryman, acting merely upon the principlea of com- 
petition and commercial wisdom, endeavours to get » 
saleable article as forward as possible ; and hence thou- 
sands of greenhouse plants are propagated and grown 
when young iu an atmosphere and a temperature that 
would suit Mr. Appleby's orchids. The plants are sent 
out nicely packed, the receiver rejoices over their luxuri- 
ance, ho places them in tho greenhouse, and cannot 
conceive why, iu no great time, they assume a rusted 
stunted appearance. Keeping them in a higher tem- 
perature, and a closer, moistcr atmosphere at first, ex- 
posing them to more air and light by degrees, would 
have prevented the disappointment. 

Precisely a similar course must be adopted with 
geraniums, heliotropes, rotes, &c., bought in bloom in 
April or earlier. They must be kept warmer for a tims 
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than plants brought from open houses in May ; obtain 
sll the light that can be given, without flagging them, 
and cleanliness and moisture to the atmosphere afforded 
bj sponging their leaves with water. Such plants, after 
being gradually inured to the open air and shaded for 
a time with an evergreen branch, &c, when transferred 
there will furnish anything but miserable appearances. 
To have given the plants from the sideboard a chance 
out of doors, they should have been moved to the win- 
dows, shaded at first from bright sunshine, gradually 
inured to it, exposed by degrees to the open air, and 
then, but not till then, turned into the border, and 
watered and shaded for a time, until they had got hold 
of the fresh soil. 

Our correspondent's failure, therefore, proceeded 
chiefly from neglecting the element of light; and he 
will find that his plants will thrive best in rooms where 
there are windows from different aspects. Where there 
is only one window, the plants should be as near it as 
they will bear, and they should be frequently turned, 
that the light may reach every side of them alike. The 
necessity of shading is more relative than real. The 
more light a plant gets the hardier it will bo, the more 
freely will its flower buds be produced, and the fitter 
will it be for being transferred as an ornament to the 
flower-garden. B. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIDACE,£. 

Hants KEOCiniNQ blocks. — ( Continued from p. 9!)1 .) 

CattUya Aclandia (Lady Acland's) ; Brazil.— Tlus is 
a splendid and rare species. The sepals and petals are 
of a rich brown, stained with green; the Up is purple 
and white, :210s. 

G. citriaa) (Citron-coloured C.) ; Oaxaca. — Wo have 
already described this lovely species amongst those re- 
quiring peculiar treatment. Wo need only state here 
tiiat the way to grow this, is to place it on a block with- 
out moss, with the last made pseudo-bulb the lowest. 
I'he sepals, petals, and labcllum are of the bright colour 
>f the citron, with a shade of white in the centre of the 
lower. The pseudo-bulbs are short, almost white, and 
something like a Catcsctum. The flowers are large, 
Military, and pendant. 42s. 

C. maryinata (Bordored C.) ; Brazil. — A very dwarf 
ilaut not more than four inches high. The flowers are 
iroduced singly on the top of the last made pseudo- 
>ulbs. They are large compared with the size of the 
>lant. Sepals and petals rosy crimson ; lip deep rose 
narginod with white. 

C. f'inellii and G. pamila are very much like this 

Jccies, if not identical with it. Requires growing on a 
ock without moss, 31s. fid. 

C. balbosa (Bulb-like C.J ; Brazil. — A remarkable 
pecies sufficiently distinct from the preceding by its 
bort club-like pseudo-bulbs, surmounted by a pair of 
ilnutly ovate fleshy leaves, CattUya mttrgiiuita, Ac., pro- 
lucing only one leaf on each pseudo-bulb. Tho sepals 
aid petals aro of a deep rose ; tho lip of tho samo colour, 
vith u large blotch of deep purple in tho centre. It is a 
cry line desirably species, KJiis. 

CVi.tlw:. — These small gems of the finest tribe of 
itIihIh do not require an extraordinary amount of either 
icat or moisture. If kept too close and hot they will 
row weakly, and never tlower. If kept too moist in 
utumn and winter tlio roots will perish, and tho samo 
fleet will bo induced. Tlaco them at the coolest end of 
he house, pretty near to the glass, and during tho 
[rowing season only, syringe the blocks slightly every 
vening. Shade only from the midday sun. By this 
riRimciit judiciously applied, they will grow vigorously, 
nd flower well, but never profusely ; seldom, even on 



the stronger plants, producing more than two or three 
flowers at a time; but the colours are so splendid, and 
the flowers so large in comparison to the plants, that 
they are exceedingly striking and handsome. During 
the season of rest keep them dry and cool, syringing 
only just often enough to prevent the whole plant from 
shrivelling too much. 

Cirrhopctaluiti auratum (Golden C.) ; Manilla. — A 
curious and pretty plant. The whole flower when ex- 
panded is like an open fan. The upper sepals and 
petals are fringed with golden-coloured hairs, the lateral 
sepals have no hair, and are stained with purple. The 
general colour of the flower is yellow, mottled with 
crimson. 43s. 

G.canddabra (Chandelier-formed C). — Another curious 
and ornamental plant from India. The plant when 
strong sends un a stoutish scape or flower-stem, to the 
height of nine inches ; the flowers are placed in a circle 
round the head of the scape ; the outer sepals and petals 
assume a downward direction, forming a fantastic re- 
semblance to a chandelier; whence its name. These 
outer petals are pink ; the lower sepals and petals are of 
a light straw, streaked with purple ; the lip is fringed at 
the margin, and is yellow. The leaves of the plant are 
small, and of a purplish colour. 84s. 

C. Chineniti (Chinese C.) ; China.— Flower larger than 
the rest of the genus. The upper sepals and petals are 
purple; the lateral sepals are yellowish; one of the 
lobes is like a chin and tongue, which are continually in 
a state of motion when in flower, rendering it very 
amusing. C3s. 

G. Crimmingii (Mr. Cumming'e) ; Philippine Islands. — 
The sepals and petals rich ruby ; the lip is of the same 
colour. It is large and conspicuous. The whole flower 
forms a fiat head with the sepals and jietals drooping. 
The column on being touched moves backwards and 
forwards for a considerable time like the peudulum of a 

C. Medium (Medusa' s-head C.) ; Sincaporo. — This lias 
a flower like the last, with a flat head from which the 
petals and sepals hanging down terminating in long 
wavy strings, so as to have a slight resemblance to a 
head of flowing-hair. They are of a pale straw- 
colour, tho inner part spotted with pink. 42s. 

C. Tkouarsii {Thenar's C). — Like all the genus, this 
is a very curious species. The sepals and petals are 
long and narrow, of an equal breadth ; the colour is 
yellow, finely spotted with red, and fringed with hristle- 
shaped teeth, terminating in a long awl-shaped point. 
31s. Bd. 

Such is the description of the best known species of 
this curious, interesting genus. They are certainly not 
of a showy character like Cattleyas, Den drobi urns, or 
I.celias, but the exceedingly curious forms that the 
flowers assume, the little room they lake up, and their 
easy culture, render them objects worthy of being in every 
collection, however small. The only objection against 
their being more generally grown is their comparative 
scarceness and high price; but as there are several 
collectors now out in their native localities, it is to be 
hoped they will be sent homo in such quantities as to 
bring them within the reach of every orchid cultivator. 
Cci.rciiK. — The mode of growing those is very siinplo. 
They should be placed upon logs, of a si/o suitable to 
thcin, and ban' itlilllo mo** attached to each block. Tho 
Indian house is their proper place, in a temperature of 
75° to tO", during the season of growth. The atmosphere 
should be as moist as possible, and tho syringe freely 
used every day. As soon as the year's growth is per- 
fected they should be kept moderately dry and cool ; 
that is, they should only bo syringed when tho pseudo- 
bulbs appear to be shrinking ; and tho temperature 
should be reduced to DO". By such treatment they will 
grow and flower satisfactorily. 
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Comparettia coccinen (Scarlet C.) ; Brazil— Sepsis 'tete been! put away for the winter. Attend to our re- 

and petals of a brilliant scarlet ; lip of the same colour, narks upon the preparation of the beds, lately gtwn, 

with a tinge of white at the base. The leaves are of a tud put them in doe order, if not yet done, 

bright green on the tipper surface, but of a beautiful T. Amplest. 

purple underneath. A very elegant and beautiful spe- ~ 

0. falaata (Sickle-shaped C.) ; Brazil.— Sepals and TH E KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

petals of a rich rosy purple ; lip the same colour, ex- Cblebt.— To obtain this vegetable large and of good 

cepttng it is thickly veined with a deeper shade. Also juality throughout the winter, it must be well attended 

very rare and beautiful. 105s. to for the next two months. In the first place, the 

6. rosea (Rose-coloured C.) ; Spanish Main.— This is operation of applying the earth for blanching should be 

a very small plant, but on account of its beautiful performed in a very systematic and careful manner, and 

gracefully- pendant blossoms it is well worthy of cnltiva- not at too early a stage of its growth. Let a healthy 



t is very like C. faleala, but distinct both in luxuriance be first encouraged by frequent s 

colour and the flowers being produced more densely ou rings and applications of good liquid-manure, keeping ! 

the flower-stem. 105s. the plants entirely free from spurious suckers; and 



This small genus is unfortunately very rare; and is, when earthing-up is first commenced, care should be 

a* we have been informed, rare also in its native habitat, taken to have all the outside leaves gathered together, 

Their beauty is great and of a delicately pleasing cha- and held erect by one hand, whilst the other is placing ; 

raster ; and they last a long time in bloom. and pressing the earth round it to keep it in that poei- i 

Ccltcbb —Their roots are long and weak, conse- tion ' aai tm,s P rn ™nt the earth and rain from descend- j 

quenUy they require fastening to the block with small ™g '"to the heart. These simple matters, if not mD , 

wire. A little moss thinly placed on the log with them attended to, prove sometimes very destructive, by pro- 

will assist their growth greatly. They are rather im- Cueing disease and decay. Dry weather, and when the 

patient of moisture even at the season of growth, but ™'" T ,s dr J. to0 ' should always be chosen for applying 

utffl more so when at rest. The warmest part or nooks tho eart "* , . , , . ! 

of tho Mexican house will suit them best. Celery should, also, still be planted, and a few of tb* i 

f T j, .■ .j i hest plants of the several kinds, and of the most es- 

(lobe contwuea.J ^^^ yarletieSi sbouH bo selected gad planted where ! 
they are to stand for seed. 

Routine Work. — Plant out endwe and Uttuees in sue- I 

cession, and make another sowing. The present it • j 

FLORISTS' FLOWERS. (, om i season for sowing the America* crew and tt» , 

At this season of the year there are but few manual Blael ' Spanish radish for winter sallads; the early dorf 

opcrations to perform amongst these favourites. The topp** «««** <««* ( «™'P radishes may also still be sown 

Auriculas and Polyanthus** should all be finished pot- °» war" 1 borders. Another sowing of parity, too. 

ting without delay, and placed in such a position as to should be made, which will be likely to come ntto 

be easily protected from heavy autumnal rains. Their growth in the spring, instead of starting to seed; thus 

seedlings should also be pricked out into shallow boxes keeping up the supply of this useful herb at _ avert 

or pans, and the earliest raised potted into small pots. Deedful * CB30n - Ltek > may still be planted, and mkm , 

Some of the strongest may flower next spring. S0WE to 8tand ™ wmtcr i the 1 mok coming-in kinds of | 

-r, _, .„ , . , . , , , turnips may also still be sown ; and every spare piece 01 . 

Dahlias.— Thoso will now be in great beauty, but ' d gh ' uld fl[ once , )Q croppe d with vegetables of I 

will require every encouragement to keep them so. In "^ Uni If g pU^um left in the seed-bed. | 

dry weather water freely and occasionally with liquid- tnB ent ia sti ,i a p J ^uson for putting them eel I 

manure As autumn winds may now In expected thoy tllic tl y for E p rin g; Oresn coleworls, also, should be 

must be kept well tied, and the best blooms protected liberally planted; young cabbage plants should benricked ; 

from wind. rain, and sun Young plants lately struck mt ia a J ncOTS3i on ; and those already pricked out should 

may be potted into five-inch pots, to make bulbs for next ^ ^rface-stirred in duo time. 

year. In. thoso pote they survive the damps of winter Cardmns should be finally thinned, if not alreadj 
bettor than in any other way. Seedkngs will now be do ftnd the ; r lb we r/i encouraged by surface- 
showing blooms; all such as are single, or como with ^^j ^ ftp ,,i lcat ions of liquid-manure. Spinach 
pointed petals, or with forms otherwiso faulty, should be 90iyn tha m j d( n e l of j ul - wi ]i now nnwn its final thin 
pulled up and discarded at once; whilst such as have ni „ „„ „ ita du ^ mUowmM „f surface-stirring, 
well-formed petals and aro nearly double may bo pre- Tb( f maln wll]tcr crop of ^inach and Uttaa, should be 
served for further trial ; marking them legibly, and eftrefully attended to whilst making its appearance 
describing then several properties, so as to bo a guide ahove ' Ild M n8 to nt tbe mTage , „ r ^ M d 
forjudging them the following season. Such seed Ungs birda; ° a aligllt dodging or two of chimney-soot "' 
as aro really superior to the older various* should be , imB mi ,„,i tntri ,,w iq Bll nV M,i| mr . t,™«.i.tivf 
preserved with the greatest 



1 of them immediately, which will increase tbe lBnt3 Encourage, also, all kinds of cabbag+oorU, 

chances of keeping tho variety ahvo for the noxl £ Unted M ^ Dt(a ftnd Bpring crop ^ bj frequen t aurfaee- 

Tclipb aht> Rakp.ncuuibes. — Look to the roots occa- Mushroom-beds.— Spawn and case such as are in con- 

sionally and remove all such as may ho decaying 01 dition for so doing ; make another bed as pretioualj 

have any mould upon them. We have known many « directed, and continue to collect materials and store w 

fine root lost for want of a little attention just after thej small beds in succession. Jambs Barnes 



THE COTTAGE GARDENER. 
MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



WHAT IS A GARDEN! 

fly the Author™ !•/" Mf Flowrrt." 



The following remarks on gardens require neither intro- 
luction to thai notice of my readers, nor apology for their 
nsertion in a work so much devoted to the subject as our 

It is a trite saying, that we live in an age of knowledge, 
xmsequently, that every thing may be defined and described; 
md yet how rarely can we define any thing clearly and 
wtufactorily ! We have been led into this train of thought 
whilst reflecting upon the title of our unpretending little 
fork — The Cottage Gaudenek. What is a garden, and 
how shall we define the meaning of the word ? It is true 
that in the French, the Italian, the Welsh, and English lan- 
guages, almost the same sound conveys the same meaning, 
which Dr. Johnson thus defines — " A piece of ground, 
inclosed and cultivated with extraordinary care, planted With 
lierbs or fruits for food, or laid out for pleasure. " Yet how 
greatly do men's minds differ in their ideas of " extra- 
ordinary care," iuclosure of ground, plantation, food, and, 
above all, of " pleasure." 

Although the fact is universally known, we cannot help 
■ecalling it to our minds, that our first parents bad their 
irimary existence in a garden — the Garden of Paradise ; 
ind it seems as if when they by transgression fell from it 
hey carried with them, and handed down to posterity, a 
ova for every similitude, even in name, to their first abode. 
Ill the earliest histories of mankind, as well from books of 
aspiration as otherwise, prove this. How full of allusions to 
that Dr. Johnson calls "pieces of ground," Arc., £-c, " planted 
rith herbs and fruits," are the Holy Scriptures! It would be 
■ndlcss to repeat them ; and how beautiful is the imagery to 
ihich they give rise ! We cannot wholly pass by the hang- 
up; gardens of Babylon, brought to the highest pitch of 
.ultivation so far back aa the time of Nebuchadnezzar, about 
WO years before the birth of Christ, with the aqueducts 
;onstrurted for their irrigation in a manner which we cannot 
even attempt to imitate. In how many refreshing forms 
are the fruits and products of gardening noticed in Holy 
Writ, from " the jiricc of the grape " to " the garden of 
cucumbers." Following the subject through the varied 
imagery of the Old Testament to that of the New, who can 
forget the vine and the branches, the fig-tree, and the olive? 
anil who would wish to forget that, as man's fall occurred in 
i garden, so in like manner the garden of Gothsemane, 
md " the new tomb" in the garden of Joseph of Arimathea, 
'ere the scenes of, and derived an undying lustre from, 
iiiin's li<?iliunptioi] ? 

Although it is well to follow the serious suggestions 
-iiich will and ought to be connected with the pursuits of 
very-day life, yet, leaving (hem, we are led to reflect, that 
he love of gardening seems to have accompanied eiviliza- 
inn in every part of the globe. Among the Greeks and 
tomans it was considered worthy of their hemes and phi- 
jsopherc, many of whom, we leam from history, "ere eele- 
rated for the magnificence of their gardens, planted with 
doriferons Bowers and shrnbs, and embellished with fbnn- 
lins and statues. A love of horticulture accompanied 
ivilb.atinn. The most civilized parts of Europe, Asia, and 
.frica, at very early periods showed the value attached to 
aniens, not merely aa sources of food, bnt also of luxury 
ml pleasure. The Chinese were very early cultivators of 
■aniens ; the Persians much earlier. The warmer latitudes 
f Kurope soon learned from their southern neighbours the 
enefits of cultivating fruits and flowers. In England We 
rrivrd Ottilia knowledge more slowly; we read, that prc- 
i.msly to tho 10th century, most of our vegetables and 
•uits were procured from the Netherlands. Hut shortly 
ftor this period, a taste for horticulture and botanical re- 
cnron sprang up in Italy and Germany, and soon extended 
) this country; and many varieties of flowers, plant*, and 
nots, previously unknown, bnt now most common to us, 
'ere imported into this country from Flanders. After the 
iseovery of America, plants and traits wan largely im- 
ortod from tropical climates ; and hothouses were ecm- 



strueW for the growth of pine-apples and oranges; and 
forcing beds of tanner's bark, introduced by the Dutch, are 
first mentioned in the year 1088, when they were made at 
Blackheath for rearing orange -tre*6. Man's primeval taste 
and love for gardening have always been progressive ; and 
it seems as if, in every quarter of the globe, after houses 
were erected with any degree of knowledge of architecture, 
or appreciation of comfort, gardens attached to them became 
at once indispensable. 

But after ail, we do not seem to have made any progress in 
defining what a garden really is. The Duke of Devonshire 
has spent more money, probably, than any other individual 
in trying to teach the world the meaning of the word. How 
can we, in a few lines, do more than make the faintest allu- 
sion to the beauties of Chatsworth and Chiswick ! The 
Duke may weli point with complacency, and some feelings 
of pride, to Chatsworth, as manifesting what are hi* ideas of 
a garden. Who that has ever visited this charming spot on 
a fine day can forget the glory of the scene, with its woods, 
rocks, and waterfalls ; its parterres and terraces ; its orange- 
ries, and pineries, and vineries i the extraordinary applica- 
tion of art and science to nature — their apparent triumph 
over the very seasons, and their success in bringing toge- 
ther at our feet plants, flowers, and fruit from every latitude 
and clime! And whilst the gardens and groves are enjoying 
generally their exposure to all the varieties of our ever- 
changing climate, and deriving new beauties from it, yet, as 
if to remind us that our beneficent Creator has placed 
others of out species in warmer lands, here, as if in imita- 
tion of tropical climes, we suddenly find ourselves breathing 
the atmosphere of the West Indies, or Cape of Good Hope, 
beneath a whole acre of glass in the grand conservatory! 
This in a garden most richly and exquisitely elaborated. 

Then there are the gardens of Hampton Court, and 
Windsor, and of other abodes of royalty, which probably 
were transcendently boantrfnl in the days when subjects did 
not attempt to surpass in outward display the splendid pos- 
sessions of their Eege lords. The mansions of the great 
and noble throughout Great Britain are proverbially cele- 
brated for their skilful appliances and beauties. 

We cannot stay to particularize the large, stately, sombre, 
rectangular gardens and terraces of the Escurial, or of the 
old noblesse in Spain. Portugal, or France. For purposes 
of practical utility, the gardens of the Low Countries become 
early celebrated ; and it is probable that the taste for horti 
culture was first taught them by the Spaniards, until Dntch 
gardening became proverbially excellent. The Ilntch were, 
then, in a great degree, our own instructors. It is truly 
exhilarating to notice the rapid progress of vegetation in 
the rich alluvial soil of Holland. But what ean exceed tho 
folly of the gardener) when we read that one single tulip 
root has been sold in former times for lt),000 florins ! and 
" the aggregate sum produced by the sale of ISO tulips was 
i*>,000 florins, or XltTM !" 

The gardens of the wealthy in the vicinity of the large 
towns in Holland are still very interesting, even in their 
uniformity; and in sailing down the Armstel and other places 
where tho rich chiefly reside, and where the river's hanks 
ornamented with their villas and gardens, we were much 



struck in reading tho inscriptions 






of their 



summer-houses — such as " Swuet is my repose," "Glorioti 
is the scene," " Happy is my home," Ac, &e. This may he 
simply the language of pride, but we trust that it is some I 
times the voice of gratitude to the Giver of all good." j 

(To be etmtinned.) i 

RHUBARB WINE. 

I will now proceed to the method of manufacturing this j 

wine, and in doing so, will assume that the process of wine ' 

making is unknown to your readers, and that with them, as ' 

in my own ease, a mere domestic apparatus only can be I 
made available. 



aao 



TilE COTTAGE GARDE NEk 



[ Acccst 2S. 1 I 



We will suppose the quantity to be mode to be 10 gallons. 
This is a very convenient quantity for beginners, although it 
should be borne in mind that the larger the quantity nuuie, 
the more easily and perfectly will fermentation be carried on. 
The articles necessary are : First — a tub capacious enough 
to bold rather more than this quantity ; a common washing- 
tub will answer the purpose. Secondly— a nine gallon cask 
and a two gallon stone jar, both scrupulously clean, or a 
foreign and disagreeable flavour may be imparted to the wine. 
Thirdly — a convenient wooden mallet to bruise the rhubarb 
stalks. Fourthly — some kind of screw press, to press out 
the juice from the bruised stalks ; a common linen-press 
might easily be adapted for use. I generally borrow a 
"tincture press" from ray druggist for the purpose. Fifthly— 
11 viol bottlo fastened to a stick, so that a small portion of the 
wine may be conveniently dipped from the bung-hole, in 
order to ascertain, from time to time, the progress of the fer- 
mentation. Sixthly — although this m«y be dispensed with, 
although necessary when accuracy is desired — a saccba 
rometer. 

Now for " the recipe." 

Take of rhubarb stalks (unpealcd) GO pounds. 

„ loaf-sugar . . . . 30 pounds. 

„ red argol (powdered) .. 4 ounces. 

„ water, a sufficient quantity. 
The rhubarb stalks should be bruised one by one with the 
mallet against the side or bottom of the tub. Four or five 
gallons of cold water should then bo poured upon them, in 
which they should be allowed to macerate for 12 or Hi hours. 
The stalks should now be put into the press, and all their 
juice pressed out. This, with the liquor in which they were 
macerated, together with the sugar and the argol should be 
mixed in the tub, and the quantity made up to 1U£ gallons 
by the addition of cold water. (It would save trouble in 
measuring, if a mark were previously placed in the tub to 
indicate when this quantity was contained in it.) This 
mixture is the artificial "must." The tub should now be 
covered with a blanket, and placed in a temperature of from 
j"i to fiO degrees. Here it may remain, being occasionally 
stirred, for two or tliree days, according to the symptoms of 
fermentation it may show; it should then be poured off, 
straining it through flannel into the cask, which should be 
filled to the bung-hole, and placed across the tub, in order that 
tbo scum and yeast which will be thrown off may bo caught 
iunl removed. The superabundant must, which will be 1J 
gallons, must be poured into the jar, in order that as the 
fermentation in 1.I10 cii^kviroceiUn. uml the liquor liiroiiiishc-*, 
there may he a supply in readiness to fill up the ens],-, which 
must always ho kept full or nearly so. In about a fortnight 
the hung may, most probably, be pot loosely in, and in another 
week firmly fixed, and the cask placed in the cellar ; but 
this of course depends upon the state of the wine. If the 
sweetness has disappeared, or nearly so, — or if, on the 
saccharouieter being placed in it, the index marks a specific 
gravity of about -it), — the wins has fermented far enough for 
cellaring ; if it has not reached this point, the wine should 
be well stirred, and tile temperature kept up to promote 
further fermentation. In a month or six weeks nfier cellaring 
it may be fined and drawn oil' into a clean cask, or the same 
properly c'""""d and, if neo"™4i" sulphured to stop further 
leruieuuti,,. -fore *'■■ i.- • ■-•iin—^j. 'j*| le cask may 
nnnbelinal, '■>—--• — *» -— -i. wine bo 

desired, a' 1 " .,.. -■•• • ''"Id be 



sulphurous acid gas stops it, as in the process of ■ sul- 
phuring," which may l>e readily done by burning 1 lit 1 
sulphur matches within the bung-hole, the cask being in- 

Fining is generally performed by means of isinglau pre- 
viously dissolved, or partly so, in a little of the wine. About 
a drachm of isinglass so dissolved and poured into the btmg 
hole, the upper part of the wine being stirred at the same 1 
time, will probably be found sufficient 

Thompson's seccharometer costs three guineas; bat 1 
friend has informed me that a simple glass one, quite suffi- 
cient for our purpose, may be procured for a few shilling 
I will moke enquiries respecting this, as, no doubt, to nair 
accuracy a saccharometer is necessary, and the cost is in 
obstacle to its general use. 

As a rule it may be observed, that the finer the sugar, the 
more alcohol is produced from it It may be noted, thit u 
the rhubarb juice will iron mould linen, care should be taken 
when the stalks arc bruised. 

I will append a copy of some rough notes taken by myself 
of the different stages of manufacture of rhubarb wax ; 
they may serve as pegs whereupon to hang more extensive 
observations; and in conclusion I beg to say, that if «n) 
part of the foregoing directions be less clear than might be, 
I shall be happy to explain more in detail any little point; j 
and I shall be gratified if what I have said should induce 
some of your readers to try the manufacture of Ibis line 
upon correct principles ; and I am certain that they wiH foil | 
themselves amply repaid for the trouble and expense, in 1 
having as a result genuine, wholesome wine, instead of the 
compound of vinegar and sugar usually denominated "hotne- 

lfl-in. 1(1$ gallons, as receipt. Made, May 2!>th. rutin 
cask, June and. Stopped, June Kith. Cellared, June £lnt[ 
saccharometer, 4.1. Hacked andnneil,August3nL October 
3,'ith, racked and sulphured ; saccharometer 37. Bottled, 
January sMth, 1841. This wine turned out very good*— not to 
be distinguished from champagne. 

1813. Hhubarb, 00 pounds. Sugar, SO pounds. Argol, S 
ounces; quantity, 17 gallons. J ime 12th, made. June MHb, 
put in tasks (a nine-gallon and a six-gallon) ; — fermentation 
commenced the 17th. June 30th, stopped. July 4th, 
cellared ; saccharometer 4'1- August 19th, racked. 

lHi;t. March 17th, nine gallon cask tested with sscttf* 
rometer shewed 34 degrees ; six-gallon shewed 40. Bottled 
nine-gallon cask. Stirred six-gallon. May Utth, fined sii 
gallon and sulphured ; saccharometer 33. 

1H44. March— bottled. 

1 - W. A good still wine. 

He.xby W. LivEtt, BVtfa, SomemL 



HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW, CHISWICK, 

{Concluded 'from p'^jc 204.; 



• ft, Dane 0/ S 

, mid Ktt/'t Kill/f u/XrafMl. 



May', Cl 



lis ii l'nissK to J. C. Kd wards, Es.|., Holloway. He had, in | 
addition to some of the above, 

Solander, Defiance, Portent Prince Albert, Cardinal WaUef, Crw ! 

udtr, Bfulf uf KtoAwK, HM, [/. igac. Gem, Ladg of Ike I**t, . 

Arid, Caliban, Regular, Edgar, Cradle? Pet, Excellent, Karl Spend/, I 



._. t. £g( ,,._ CarticrigAt'B Rainbow, Hate'* Prince Albert, Stfnirm Trow, Lt rw nwh , 

""" , •f^^.' 1 1 Qconthui, Nurmtm'i Queen, Bmh rf finto, feaihWMg* , 

'" . •'.. ™«'« Brutus, Kart Spencer, Sir lot. RewnoUt, B mkmM mTM Olrum, I 

„ .10 tOTJlwry, will Calib<1 Bw ^ , < Btmut y WtoMo ZZllv U>mr t m ., Brtbm,mi 
- . ue far enough, I DM*. " " v *^ I 
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Mr. Ward, of Woolwich, for 
> Albert. Jenny Ltnd, Miii Barton, Sirnpim'i Quit*, Orneral 

\y Uurdenrr. Atli'rlua'n Kurt burr ' " " '"■-'--'■■ 
titui. Si 



ier, Juha, King of Scar- 
oj Hie Lair, anil Queen if Purples. 

;tra Prize was awarded to Mr. Bragg, of Slough, 
a few names of the best : 

gbt'l Rainbow, Duke of York. King of Scarlet; areig'silarg, 
it Late, Calculi's Juba, May's Prince Arthur, May's Edgar, 

tTRA PRIZE was also awarded to Mr. Wilmer, of Sud- 
■ a fine stand, several of which were seedlings raised 
slf. We noted a few of the best, namely, 

•» John Hepumrtb, Hale's Prince Albert, Witmcfl Defiant*, 



•. XnlaH. 



itrong'l Duke of Yuri 



-:*">'' 



KI7E to J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway.for 

Coronation, Seiaalian, Conslunee, Mary Ann, Sophia, Duchess 
'and, Aa.-tay,t, «... Ilunard, Salty, \> I'll Ultra, Portia, 
"nulls. Sylph, Duke of Newcastle. Shaw's Beauty, Trahar't 
Agitator, Emma, Norman's Beauty, Mrs. Anaesley, Lady 
Ut, Lucrrtia, ud Elizabeth. 
RizE to — Newhall, Esq., for 

eh. Darken of Bed/art, Sebastian, Rosalind. Pritwt of Wales, 
oyol. Emperor, Man's Jessica, Lad:/ Smith. Vat'* llrgina, 

'enai, Ctnutanee, Duchess of Sutherland, Craske's Praia 



at Edge, Nor. 



hize to Mr. Norman, Woolwich, fur 
"eel, lie Plus Ultra. Brtalclow's Leader, Re 

r», Lard Chaodus, I'artia, Mr: Barnard, Si 

d, Princess Ltntiai, feint, Seedling, Qarral 
xuly, Duhe of Newcastle, ami Isabella, 

'rize to Mr. Ward, Woolwich, for 

te, Mrs. Bevan, Duchess of Bedford, Agitator, Ne Blue Ultra, 
tatunrh Hleal, i'Wi Beauty, Ma,,-! I'ortia, Atterton's Sun- 
ehrss of Sutherland, Bidding's Diana, Warner's Prince Royal, 
ilbert, Sharp's Elegant, Sarah, Norman'! Beauts, Hudson's 
W\ Begin*. Lady l-.he.terfieU, Princess Augusta, Countess 
Lord Hardinge, and Uidding's Vespasian. 
xhibitora of carnations and picotees have reason to 

I of their achievements at this exhibition. We are 
it. the Society lines not atford better encouragement, 
ver Banksian Medal, value twenty shillings, being 
est. prize, is but a sorry recommence for the great 
id labour requisite to produco a good stand of 24 
us nr jiieotees. Can we hope tho amount of the 

II W increased next year t We are quite sure such 
ids of exquisitely beautiful Bowers are worthy of 



Pejahoomums. — The l>est were sent by Mr. Am- 
f 1 Jattcrs.es. Eclipse and Crimson King we conai- 
nrth growing. 

.thins. — May's Hitmen, rose flake ; May's Antonio, 
e good varieties, with a clear white ground, rose 
ad fine clean stripes of clear rose colour. In scarlet 
■uxley'a Mars is a superior thing, being of a fine 
bstance, and colour ; heavy edged. 
ees. — Red edgad Dodurll's Mary, purple edged 
vcre large flowers, with clear distinct edges. These 
■orlh linking after. 

:jas.— Mr. t». Smith, of Homsey road, had his soed- 
Sidtmia ; n good showy variety ; the corolla is a deep 

the sepals well turned up to show it to advantage. 
y deficiency is in the tube, which is rather short. It 
rslle kind. Bank'* Expansion, exhibited by Mr. 

Li also a desirable variety, flowering profusely; 
very distinct, and the parts of the flower of good 

FRUITS, 
■nit tent was again n great attraction, but upon the 
ere was nut so much as was shown at the Park ten 
viously ; but the arapef, especially the black vario- 
re better coloured, and some, in other respects, 
Peaches, Nectarine*, and Strawberries, were also 
t. To give our country readers some idea of the 
f a metropolitan exhibition of fruit, we need only 



mention that there were exhibited on this occasion 98 Pine 
Apples, all handsome fruit; 87 dishes of Grapes, 91 large 
dishes of Strawberries, IT dishes of Peaches, and It) dishes 
of Hectarincs, and a goodly lot of Melons. The weight of the 
heaviest Quern Pine was 5 It) 11 oz. It came from Mr. Jones 
gardener to Sir J. Guest, Bart The heaviest Provident; 
Pine weighed f) lb l:!j oz., from Mr. Spencer, gardener to tin 
Marquis of Lnnsdowne, Bowood, near liatli. Our limited 
space prevents us giving mora particulars of the winn 
names, varieties of fruit, <■&, exhibited on this occas 
Sufficient it is to state, that most of the exhibitors were 
same whose productions we described in our account of the 
last show in the Regent's Park. 



WHITE FLOWERS, AND THEIR UTILITY IN 
GARDEN DECORATION. 

In the various improvements which florists' flowers havi 
undergone the last few years, it must be admitted that but 
little has been done to obtain things purely white; the 
dazzling scarlet, rich purple, or gay yellow, have been n 
sought after than the simple colour whose claims to 
notice it is my purpose here to call attention to ; and as the 
number of plants blooming white is no ways meagre, a few 
remarks on the disposal of them may not he out of place. 

I should think there are few visitors of a flower-garden by 
twilight but who have been struck by the gay appearance a 
large plant of the double white rocket has at that time ; a 
large white campanula (whose name I cannot call to memory ) , 
is equally conspicuous, as also are all other free-blooming 
white flowers, while their more gay brethren of the blue, red, 
and other dark hues, appear little different from the foliage 
they wear; if you go into the greenhouse the effect is the 
same, the white azalea, pale-coloured cineraria, and similar 
things attracting your attention. Now, my readers will he 
saying — ■" We know all that but we seldom visit such places 
at that time; but what has that to do with daylight gar 
dening ?" Have patience, and we will explain. We have said 
that white looks better than other colours in the dark, it is 
because it forms such a strong contrast to all around it— the 
foliage, the ground, or it may be the turf, nay, even the 
very atmosphere wearing a murky aspect tend to strengthen 
that contrast and show its perfection to greater advantage. 
Now, the same thing, or nearly so, may be done by daylight, 
and we will attempt to explain how and when it may be 

In very many gardens there are more or less of shrubbery 
borders having a front of flowers, and as such borders arc 
generally at some distance from the bouse and principal 
walks, and their appearance at a distance is an important 
matter, in such borders we say, plant abunilanra of white 
flowers — as dahlias, roses, phloxes, rockets, and similar 
tilings. The reason is obvious, the back ground of shrubs, itc, 
being higher, show the white blooms of such things to every 
advantage, while it is only on closer inspection (that is, when 
the eye takes a more limited view), that deep-coloured 
flowers look well at all. Let any ono dubious of this matter 
jnst examine a scarlet and a white thorn closely, and then 
walk a distance from them and look again ; the white one 
which looked well even on close inspection, will look equally 
so as far off as the eye can discern colours at all ; not so its 
companion, a very short distance is sufficient to confound 
the bloom and foliage. Now, this is just the same if a pink, 
red, or blue flower is planted in front of a mass of foliage of 
other things, the eye being unable to separate these colours j 
from the green against which they are placed, they are con- 
sequently lost to view. Next to white are those pale colours 
approaching nearest to it even yellow and white with a 
mixture of other colouring, but it is surprising how much 
the tatter detracts from the effect white would have alone ; 
how gay an orchard of cherry-trees in bloom looks at thedis- 
tance of a mile, compared to one of apples at the same range 
of view, the mixture of pink neutralizing the latter; look 
also at an elder-tree, its bloom forming a strong contrast 
with its rich green foliage. The Gueldro rose might form 
another example, if such were wanting, but it is hoped we 
have said enough to call the attention of your young friends 
to the subject; and if they have borders backed by shrubs or 
trees, or even where the eye of the spectator passing over 
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We should certainly not discard all other* ; what 
to plant in nucha situation more than tho usual share of such 
colours, especially if appearance at a distance bo an im- 
portant point The some remark holds good to massing or 
bedding-out in Hover-gardens where the beds are cat out on 
grass, which forming the base or back-ground, the effect is 
much the same, though in a less degree than the shnibhery- 
border above in the flower-garden. Other circumstances 
render a variety of colours indispensable, hut it is to bo 
deplored that in the directions generally given as to the 
planting of such beds, the background or rather ground- 
work seems to be entirely overlooked ; certainly a set of 
geometric figure t-m in p-oas on^lit not to he planted tile 
same as if they were separated by gravel walks; in the 
former ease white- and kindred colours should be more 
liberally dealt nut than in tlio latter, or, to speak more 
plainly, the colour approaching Dearest to that of the gravel 
ought to be most sparingly used. 

While on this subject I may remark, there is only one 
place where white flowers are out of character— that is, in a 
Dutch flower garden, where the walks intersecting the beds 
are laid with white shells ; in such places the walks generally 
occupy one-third, or even one-half, of the entire area ; and 
the bright glare they present to a summer's sun renders any- 
thing more of that colour superfluous. In all such gardens 
we would say, plant deep ooloureU flowers iu greater pro- 
fusion ; and if for variety's soke yon must have a white bed, 
edge it with something dark, an scarlet verbena or blue 
lobelia— it will not be so likely to blend with the walks. 
When gravel, sand, brick-dust, or ashes are used for walks, 
would say, use sparingly those colours approaching 
i have said above, you wish to introduce one, 
let it uave a run of something blooming the reverse, llut 
as this is foreign to the subject we have in hand, we shall 
say no more than again impress on our readers to remember, 
that if they want to make a llowerborder ( backed by any- 
thing except a chalk cliff or white-washed wall) look well at 
any distance exceeding fifty yards, they must plant abundance 
of white and other pale-ooloured flowers ; and where a great 
breadth of turf separates flower-beds on the lawn, there 
likewise to plant the some colours in as great profusion as 
o other matter* will allow them to do. — S. N. V. 



thereto; if, a 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Bee-keepinu Difficulties. — I have commenced bee- 
keeping this year, utterly unacquainted with the subject, 
and entirely directed hy The Cottaue Gardener. My 
difficulties may be of some guide to you in writing future 
articles. I honght one of Payne's cottage hives, but for the 
timely advice of a friend I should have placed it on a board 
so Hum that it would have warped. I think you give no 
warning against this. You direct a glass or small hive to 
be placed on the parent hive in !>1 days after housing the 
swarm. You give no reason why it should not be done 
sooner, and whether an' t™™ r*-»uld ensue if it was done 

sooner. Wouh' niacin- „ , ner prevent the parent 

hive from beiti, '"=d < K. 'Deration in it be stis- 

pendff' »«'" ■» - — - ...d to the upper story? 

Then j. ... ,j. - 'if a glass is used) is to 

he covet. -l" *l. ■"■-pan or earthenware 

cover »"' s ,as' "ould break, and 



neghw „ - j.j not reach the 
. the gloss wit. jrown paper, and 
*w ^mtul tUa pan. Again I mounted 



my pan on the top. I am in mental fear of a high wind; 
my fabric is rather shaky, and far from perpendicular. Then 
I shall leave my erection for the present. Hot, to my gmt 
consternation, I see in & recent number of your paper tint 
sometimes a tAirrf hive must be placed ! I really moat scree ! 
an apprenticeship to a skilful architect before I dare ventare ' 
upon Bitch a Tower of Babel. Why not empty the gloat tod 
put it on again, instead of piling mountain upon moantaio ! 
Next, I want to know how I con tall when a gloos or small I 
hive is flt to be removed and the honey abstracted? Yon ; 
sny when the "cells are all sealed up," but that is Greek to j 
a novice. How can I tell by looking through three or (but 
inches square of glass into my small hive when thai erect 
Iiil- happened T I think you direct no glasses or hives toot ' 
added after July. But provided those already placed on 
being not quite tilled, how long are they to stand into ftp 
autumn? When is the parent hive to be left by itself? 
Should more than one swarm lie token from any stock dmin; 
nut- summer? I suppose, after taking a swarm, if yon do 
not wish to take a second, a glass or small hive ahouM 
itHMctliately be put on the parent hive. I do not think of id; 
other difficulty at present, hut when I do I shall net foil tn 
consult you, as I am sure that the difficulties of the pupil 
are useful to tile teacher when expressed to him, as the) 
inform liitii of points which require explanation, but which. 
from being familiar to him, uever occurred to him as beinp. 
difficulties. Some people say it is best not to use glass it 
all on straw hives, but only on wooden ones, as glass doe* 
not stand steady on them. Is it no? I have not trial 
woollen boxes on my parent straw hive. I do not think i 
shall venture to touch my Babel till I hear from yon, fearful 
of an upset, and not knowing whether my glass will be fit 
to remove when I do look at it. If the bees work amy 
quietly, I shall let well alone. — Sum*. 

[ In reply to the above, it was not considered Decenary to 
ijiw tlie thickness of the floorboard : common observation 
would suggest that a half-inch hoard would not be sofariect 
to support a weight of, perhaps, from 411 to HO lb*. If lie 
moveable lop of Payne's Improved Cottage Hive is taken off I 
in less than It* or '21 days, there is danger of the combs in 
the hive falling, hy having their hold to the top of the hrre 
loosened before they are firmly fixed to the sides, espfriallj 
if the weather be very hot ; and, again, the bees would not 
have established themselves sufficiently in a shorter tine in 
the hive so as to commence working in the glass. For tne 
best kind of cover to a glass, sea The Cottaqe Oaidetcr, 
vol. II., page i'i. A bos of wood deep enough to cover 
the glass, and to rest upon the adapting lioard on which the 
glass is placed, will do as well. When the 1411b hire wis 
put between the stock hive and the glass, the adapter on 
which the glass and its cover rested should have been re- 
moved with them, and a fresh adapter put upon the top of 
the stoi^k-liive for the 1(1 lb hive to stand upon, which waaU 
have rendered " brown paper and matting uni 
The glass must not be taken off until Uie cells 



bees is so rapid, that they will be seen clustering at the 
mouth of the hive before this is done, although a small 
hive has been supplied; iu this case a $rcmd mall hat 
must be given between the two receptacles for honey already 
on the stock-hive, or a swarm will be the result, A gins 
must not he taken off and another put on ; the bees will not 
go up into it ; but a small hiet must again be placed next 
tin- stork-hive. Either a glass, a box, or small hive, is ft 
to he taken off when the comlis are all sealed up. In TBI 
Cottaoe Gabdenrb, vol. II., p. 10,1, the cells next the glass 
iu the small hive are the last that are sealed up, so wt " 
you see that done, the hive is ready to be taken. The t 
of the final deprivation must vary with the season — this y> 
say the last week in August ; but first ascertain if the ale 
hive contains 20 lbs of honey, if not, leave the gists on u 
the bees have emptied it. When a stock has swarmed M 
all the room you can give them will not prevent a second, 
nor, perhaps, a third swarm. See The Cottage GAiuiima, 
vol. II, p. 104.] 

Double Flowers. — Reading with some degree of inter 
an article of your's of last Thursday, relative to the pro- 
duction of " double flowers," aud agreeing with you aa I <k> 
on the generality of your remarks, I was at (he aante 
struck with one relative to the onltare harhsg DM 
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do with the Sowers being single or double. Now, 
a I have formed, and which in entirely founded OB 
enoe of the last few years, is, that as regards ttnekt, 
ing them rich and nourishing soil, paying 
n and drainage, doable flowers will be pro 
ofusion, and more certainty ; and that by 
roent the reverse may be expected. For instance, 
I sowed seed (saved by myself from single stocks . 
o the midst of double ones ) upon a very rich vine- 
cently made— not: high gardening, you will say — 
: soath and well drained, the result was about six 
> one in favour of ihu We stocks. Part of the same 
town in a small bed about twenty feet from the 
vine-border, the situation not so open, and the soil 

the result was just the reverse, about six or eight, 
ing single. The same thing occurs at this present 
ortion of the seed saved by myself was sown as an 

a rose-bed composed of old cow-dung, silver sand, 
stead yellow Loam : of »7 stocks there were only 
, and Ihey all together. The other portion of seed 
be same border of poor soil as previous year, the re- 
xiut three or four to one single stock.— J. JR. S. [We 
rceive where you differ from Mr. Fish in his ob- 
. at pages 2W9. He says, "double flowers are 
oduced by cultivation, and are perpetuated by the 
ns." And, then, after advising that to free-growing 

rich manure be not given until after the bloom 
ind then to give increased nourishment. We havo 
ourselves as to the fact, that a much richer soil 
quired for the growth of a plant in a seed bearing 
ssential for growing it with double flower*. — Ed. 



—These animals are very tame, and when reared 
i kidship by any one, become as much attached to 
er as dogs ; and will follow him and lay at his feet 
ae. manner. Their habits resemble also those of 
lis : they frequent mountainous and rocky districts, 
y leap fearlessly from rock to rock ; their tiny feet 
lem firm on the narrowest paths, which (hey seem 
read. Their food is of the kind afforded by such 
: (lie rankest and most aromatic weeds and herbs 
ected ; as also woody herbage, chiefly of an astrin- 
re, such as the sloe, rose, and blackberry. With- 
'ood (which Nature has pointed out to them) they 
attacked with diarrhoea, or become what is termed 
Grass, alone, will kill them in a very short time ; 
chance attack may be relieved by a dose of common 
inistelvd in water. They delight in beat, which 
duces vertigo in the goat ; and the writer has seen 
ropical countries lying on rooks the most exposed 
i, and so heated they could scarcely be touched by 
n hand. They will endure cold, but not if they can 
Their milk is highly nutritious, when it will agree 
.torn m: h. — Busi Body. 

evekt C.insATioNs BtRSTiNo. — Take a broad bean 
iod, cut off both ends, and cut the remainder into 
tree slices, according to the size. Push ou 
ft from one slice, anil you have remaining a 
ing of skin. Slip this over a bud of a earns 
hang on the lower part of it ; by the next day it 
collnjned into a tight and scarcelv visible bandage. 
ion's Wife. 

rnsit Fnt it. — In addition to the very excellent 
.en to collegers for preserving fruit, by "A Friend," 
iffer this, as more economical for cottagers or auy- 
, Instead of tying the jars down with paper dipped 
)-, iiiiike some stiff paste with flour, spread it 01 
(per, and put this over the jars, while quite hoi, an< 
rve will keep for years in a dry situation. My wife 
wed tins plan for years, and always with success, 
some last week that had been done two years ago. 



IKr.niES. — f have amazing crops; and I never do 
to the plants except cutting off the runners. The 
ii which they grow is as hard as a road, being 
The sorts I have principally are the Kean's Seed- 
Pine— an old sort, but the best I know. The 



British Queen and Princess Alice Maude do not Beam to do 
well ; but I shall follow your directions with them another 

year- W.X. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

,' Werequctt that BOOM will write to the departmental wrltcn a: 



Tkt Cittmgt Omrdrm 

i T**r (JT. J. J".).— You and othen baring applied fa 
a relative to the apparuiua for allowing Out eireu o 
■ting their return, recommended by Mr. Payne at paf 
obtained tho following eketeh from ita inventor, B, Aw 



liimnmihl 



te of tbe original, which 

M regulated by that of the at 

if en inch wide, and three . 





aa Wine (Ait OVY(rfMl SmUr r itrr).— In the aeeond receipt, U 
it ia intended that the fermentation ■hoald proceed in the ee " 
Id the brandy until the fig . „ .-- 



.aceaeed. Half hi 



Tic-mold ■ PaHTurar li.dk rs. Jr. H.).— Let the froat est d 
your now lujurbut 7. jxntaphpttum, and the rooti, which have I 

eoal-aahei over tbe note. The habit of the plant ia to ipread ita to 
on loot* laterally. Bid aometfmea downwarda, eo that id a few T 
they depart altogether from their poiition, or bury their root* too d 
therefore it will bo ncceeeary to tafce tbcm up like potatoes every third 
aeaien ; and ttua may he done in October or November, the token r 
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priie. ii Ait we should select. It ii made by Meisra. Barrett. Eiill, Yucca (( our) .—With (he exception of requiring a richer light soil. 

and Co., Heading, priced *rifl. But In ■team potatoes. Re, for * few and mare water both in winter and summer, the greenhouse •peril 

brewing topper, in the way tint steamers are made for fitting upon a pot more lovelj on thnt account— should hare the place where ihej are pltatet 

StiAvrmtnnv Plahtiso {O.}.— Yon •late, upon the authority of Mr. two of loam' one nf old reduced cowdung, naif ■ part of rough lint ' 

those'ninved from a nursery lied In March i" and this is Wry probable j Ttmi'i BiDDiao lN>Taii>tiHT [K. II. T.t—\Ve are not a™*: ' 

both modei. and the summer planted were the atrongest, and bore well Fsciim Cnrriac* (T. if, IT.).— The itema of these dear wills . 

the next year. Thanks for jour coinmenta ; and we agree (bat there b (be leaves remain green. The soil, probablj, hu not enough Bad suinl j 

in the writer. TunuUUtlXI Ben (Ibid).— The box into which "A Comlrj J 

Piacn-LBi» Bluthtbc (Win").— You say you know of two instances Curate" tnui.ferred the beei, ai described at pages S79-M, was mptr. 

where eiceaa of dampness could not posaibly he the came of this dii. You wdl obaerve he kept them conatandy supplied with food. Hr.Piru 

damp toil, or from excessive root action, matters little. The mast of picked from the atalka, add two gallon, of water, and let them scad tw | 

gum above (he point of junction between a rigorous Elton Cherry and its two days. Then boil (hem, and when soft break the fruit, ud ru the 

Mshaleb atoek arises from the vessels of the latter not being large enough liquor through a hair sieve. To every gallon of this juice add ijlb.. it 

to carry down the sap at rapidly a> it ia elaborated by the leaves. The sugar, with a hag of spice in the proportion of 1 01. ginger, J u. earns, 

growth of (he stock does not keep pace with (ha( of the scion. and Jul. allspice, with a very little cinnamon, to every four gallons ol 

SetdlingM, you grow the Bril.ih Queen, Ellen, and While Alpi-ir, you it is quite eld tout a piece of bread, cover it with yeeat, and pat it into 

HavriHo (C.K-Wr are sorry thnt yon have been to the expense of a bottled, and drank at Christmas, or it will keep for yean. Coarse Usboa 

inch pipe instead of four-inch. For your pit, the thm-inch pipe will he The quantity scarcely eould be too large. It ahi 

in the end, than coat iron, for it ia perpetually out of order. The sise or Vtsacaa Plant (/fee. P. fl.>. — Wc never made vinegar from treacle 

the boiler la of no consequence j the only material consideration being by the aid of the plant, but consider, that if left a little longer thai 

what amount of surface is exposed to the fire. A boiler, wish a bottom required when sugar ia used the effect would be the same. Leave tat 

exposing three square feet to the fire, will be sufficient for your purpose, vinegar for a lew dujs after the plant is taken out, and it will be found to 

The difference between the level of the How and return pipe need not be have become quite clear; at least it docs so when loaf sugar is used. 

level of the bottom of your boiler. cucumbers and melons, will fall off when about the sir* of pigeons 1 eggs, 

ingouc a garden, in enclosed plan, upon Mr. Beaton's principles," have give le *" wnter. Your Datlie.Itaea have probably been devoured by 

lately been copiously supplied by that gentleman himself. It could not slugs. 

serve your purpose to reprint these lists, at Mr. Beaton has refused to Shoots op NawLT-nnnnnD Doaia (amnieniit).— The. roses yoa 

plant gardens on paper. For ourselves we may remark, however, that budded last year have made shoots five or six feel long. Do not eat 



unauited to small circles in a regular Bet of beds like yours ; tlot ia, they 


leavc only four or five buds. See page lis of vol. Ui. 


are too high. Tu plant the four corner large figures in the same propor- 


To Hihoku L«ATB«n WATiareoo* (M. 1).).— Weehould tryMdiaa 


tion, you would require plants 12 feet high. Read what Mr. lleaton wrulc 


rubber dissolved in naptha; but as for this we have no experience either u! 


about the terrace flower-garden at Kew ; that is the right stylo for your 


ourselves or others, wc give you two recipes which come from almost Ike 




opposite poles of the earth. JVorM ^Hm-icunJlefipe— Boil together for hall 


Room Plasts (Sfrsia).— You will find a detailed snswtr to-day. 


m hour one quart of linseed oil, two ounces of rosin, and half an ounce of 


Salvia Patisb a»d Fiilgiss (LUkertmni). — Thete, in the ma- 


powdered white vitriol : remove the mixture from the Are, and add fear 




ounces of spirit of turpentine, and two ounces of very fine and very dry 






come strong. Those left in the beds will (lower almost as soon as those 


Awrit'i* Rcripc—Mij the leather, apply a coat of tallow, dry this hi by 










make sure. The A", p'lteni is also freely propagated from seed, gathered 


Killixo Taxes wiTit Salt (PAiVorarpiu).— Boring a hole into the 




root or trunk of a tree, and filling it with salt, will not kill it. The call 


into puis, and transplanted in May. Such make nice strong bushy 


mode of killing a tree with salt, ia by applying large quantities to the 




soil about the roots, so that they imbibe it in eiceaa with the moisture af 


Mixclui (Mid).— The moat of these are hardy enough in damp situa- 


the earth. It mutt be in very great excess, or it will only partially KO 



and sheltered, but the Ai 

Is during winter. They propagate freely from seeds and cutt 

tor mode ia the only one to secure the variety true. 

iiuouihi Si-ash (Ibid).— Instead of sowing now. we s 

axon. If, however, your tltuation it anything dry, the Beany roots toeing afterwords. Offsets arc planted at the some distances, and pro- 
main in the soil well enough all the winter, with the covering of a ,luce nQllc " 'be same year. These arc to be gathered juat as they open; 
I uttic moss and ushes to keep off cold and ret, and eidude slugs, which " nd lktT arQ ,l " 1 **»■ «."«*'• and MorougAIji before storing. A li|*t 
1 arc fond of feeding on them in mild weather. dry soil produces flowen ni,,:1 potent In bitter principle. 

FnGs ihTiiihu (IM«\-No doubt jou may get plenty of these . ?£?***" "!' Jl* ,, ?""'"* 1 ™ (H- ? J "~ T0D -™»' cot throe hoot i 

from the fern, and they will answer well, but we never pr, on,, we m *° au "" u " ' V""' 1 " " " * n ° J ' n """ h » "W B» the operKio.. , 

prefer .ticking the ground with brushwood, to keep the plant, from the "*™ "j J""?. (I i V^'T !*"* " °"" *** " iS£ '• 

L ud " ' * °>o<< Indian Shot. (F. S. -B.).-Your's is Frnguria Imlin, or Vefc* : 

Awia [W. *T.).-These are succulent evergreen greenhouse lants IndUm . ,,tn " b ™J'' " ■ not poi-onous, and is closely related U the 

mer top-dressed with old cow dung, or watered with a solution of a — 



Hisa-tatM, 

w vhuua I 

.is Parish* 
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■loan 


Moon's 
Are. 




Day of 


tJTm IjBI. John Baptist beheaded. Martin* eoltett on| T. 7J°— Si". N.W. Hue. 
• F URed Bryony Berries rips. n**- T. ?rf'-(Sn J . S. Kaln. 
19 Peer-he. ripe. [Butte Hty seen. 1 T. 75°-3:I° . N. Rain. 

«'l! London'burnt, 1664, O. S. Barberries ripe. ° W | t! jr-vr. S.W. Rain! 
I To rrrmveUer'i Joy nosren. 1 T. BIT— SB". ». Itain. 
«W 1 [Horticultural Society's Heeling. T. 7u°-S8°. N.E. Fine. 
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30 
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be-No one. It i> qui- 
with gardening, and Ir 






*n Milton describes . 

aaj estend no further than la necessary Id retain their salary ; or, aa in 
be ease of one tulip fancier we knew, may proceed only bo far aa a love 



may [ir.™lcir 

Mrhbowhaa no snen nswerm these." Such men are not arming "tiie 
HlMtntf gardening l" for these ere audi— and only such— •■ prefer 
o all other modr^ of siuionca, " domceutk life In run] pleasure pass'd." 
3*r larh waa Joan f.ocaa. What! Jjorjca) the metaphysical philo- 
sopher, the analyit of the human understanding, the regulator of our 

SeirptaraL critie 7 Even ao : Ijocke waa all this, and more than all. fur 
he a-aa that rare character— a rood man ever actinic "p t" what 1^ i ,f >iL- 
sidered hia duty. Even hr waa a gardener too ; he could trace out the 

garden with ita many carea." He waa naturally very active, T.-1V.1 liia 
burrapaer ; he loved walking, hut not being able to walk much, through 
the diaorder of hia lungs, he used E.i .:,!,■ ■ftercninwr; Mfld " ssjnesiinca be 
dirertal himaetf with working in the garden, which he well understood." 
It ii not Ibis love of gardening, however, nor onq hi* spotless worth, 
thai would entitle him to a notice in thia brief nook of our pages, if he 
tad not written upon The cultivation of certain plants connected with 
•r appropriate subjects. 
In 1075 Mr. J.ih-Vi', fibbing lli.it I'in 1 niAtic symptoms tended towards 
*" "- J •- *he south of Franee, and rcaidcdlongat Mont- 



ntually puhli*hr.l, with the lllll 
iWn '->.«•. .won Ik, cWk sued cwf'oc of Vi, ra .,,:■[ Olieea ■ IA 






of the culture of the vii 



nrhea F.ngJ ish measure, and in compass the Long way 3j. ai 

of their weights half an ounce, one drachm, three grains, and 

of the grape* of the aura bamer prawn rtt iwrabui ; but 1 have not oh 

it nnthiErily planted in "■■■■ -»- " ■■ - ■-'■■■ ' — •■■■ — ■ 



rineyarda." It ia like havi 











of the day, they appreciated and submitted to the xpirit of appropriately 










liiui ; and the reason being naked, he re 


lietl. "My l,ord, J uni finlia- 




















enjoying the jest, and feeling the justice 










his political opinions, he acted conscientiously, waa cerium ly euiliv i,f bin 










paiili,:]," wii* hia reply, "sdcp 1 have 
Uadii William III !.<■ met »,[l,,i„!, 1, 


■£Jl!!TJto T J? r ptoL7Z'i<t 
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Hr u.Milil set forth »l«.l.i.1 Mr. 
tuea he had far leas for hia own 
praiae than for an example to you, 

l.-t hia faults only he liurinl. II 



the avorage highest and fnweal 
and *<P, respectively. The girat- 



Riqir--ttln raps), rhirllv h^ri.iinr- °.inir piiil.irbihir-i CMfir^rninc iLq i-ilcrpillur "ill 

rhe mi.th is given of its natuml aire; ita forr-wings are a reddish brown, 

rrrsiilurk, marked *itli cfiony wlnlr : hind- win^i. hriirht red, wilh bine. 
'ilai-k ifsH'i tlionit, briiun, w^tli :i r,-il pi.rli I1..11I ; r,brhin,cn. red, with hlne- 
Ijlackbars- It appriirs ill July. Tin: i-ii(r-i[iillav fiinn v.liirh iL ari'es M fntunlf 
in June, and is very dmtrurtise svhrsl it rssras n onsur/ nrrura in mini'tcr* oil [he 

ikin. «Sen rail, ia wti entire— so much sn, that if saved you seem tit have 

■i-ii ilili'nc.is spftiiiicus ,11 i:.it!T|.iUars, yrt nil repre.imting the anme indi- 
vidual. The^ are very voraeinLis, nuil ..ill r-;il fully twkt their own height 
Inily. which « about the lame as if an ordinary aired man were (o cat 3 ewt. 
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The neit subject connected with the employment of 
hard icnW/. are its prejudicial effects in cookery. Up 
this point M. Soy or made tho followiug statements 
the Sanitary Commissioners in answer to their queries: 

" Wlint was tlie effect of the hardness in cnulring f— That 
we were in many processes obliged to use potass or soda for 
the water, to soften it. 

What were the processes ? — First, in boiling cabbage, 
greens, spinnch, asparagus, hard water (rives them a yellow 
tinge, especially in French beans : hard water shrivels 
greens and pee-;, and will be more particularly noticed in 
French beans ; the process of boiling is also longer. 

That requires more fuel ? — Certainly. 

What would be the difference in time ? — With dry vege- 
tables certainly one-fourth more. 

How is it with potatoes * — I do not think it acts so much 
upon potibies, but still it has an influence upon alt sorts of 
vegetables- I do not see the same effects however upon 
roots generally as upon leaves generally; the effects are very 
powerful. 

What do you find to he the effect of hard water npon the 
animal foods ?— Upon salt beef the hard water is not so 
i, it does not open the pores of the meat so freely as soft 
ir. On fresh meat it likewise has a prejudicial effect, 
not equal to that on vegetables. It has the effect of 
making very white meat whiter than the soft water; upon 
all delicate things it has however a more marked effect — for 
eiample, in making beef tea, chicken or veal broth, or upon 
lamb ; and the more delicate a substance is the greater is 
influence of a hard water upon it. A hard water es it 
i compresses the pores, whilst a soft water dilates them 
and the succulent matter which they contain. It makes 
them more nutritious. The evil of hard water is more visible 
in small quantities, such as broth or beef-tea. 

Then it will be the more prejudicial or expensive in 
domestic cookery, which must be in small quantities?- — 
Exactly so ; in the larger operations, where there is much 
boiling, the boiling itself, and for a long time, reduces the 
hardness. In tin.: small quimiiiius rcquisru.'- for invalids and 
delicate persons the disadvantages arc the most experienced. 
When I used Thames water at Gwydyr House, I have had 
quantities boiled in order to soften it, and have then let it 
get cool and kept it ready for use for the smaller operations. 

What is the effect of hard water upon bread? — I have not 
had practical experience in bread making ; but there is not 
the least doubt that soft water is of the greatest importance 
n making the best bread. This is exemplified in Paris, 
where the water is hard, and where that bread which is 
made in imitation of Gonness bread, though made with the 
same flour and by the same bakers, never equals that made 
it the place itself, where the water is soft. I am informed 
that port of the water at Glasgow is very soft, and that the 
Scotch bakers from thence, when they first come to London, 
cannot understand why the bread does not rise so well as in 
Glasgow, even though they make use of the same yeast and 
flour. It is well known that the —'■ytion of a small quan- 
tity of bi-carbonate off"";]""' '. ■"> "»■*"■ ~mlm> Ukl 
lighter and wh :f "- 



entiroly insoluble. The importance of this is 
seen, when we know that on the albumen andextnw- 
live matters nearly all the nutriment and flavour of tie 
moot depend. 

There is much more philosophy in the boiling of matt 
than most persons, for want of thought, may ree 
In a black iron saucepan water boils much sooni 
in a polished tin saucepan, of similar size and thickness 
of metal, simply because black surfaces absorb hen 
more rapidly than polished surfaces. Water in a 
other metal saucepan will boil at 212°, under the ordi- 
nary pressure of the air, hut under the same pressure in 
an earthen or glass vessel it requires for boiling 2 U', 
because at the lower temperature earthenware does not 
conduct the heat fast enough to keep up the ebullition 
or boiling. Hard water requires a higher temperature 
to boil it than soft water, and the more of any salt that 
is added the higher the temperature required to boil the 
r. Soups and other thick liquids require a higher 
temperature than water for boiling for the samen 
namely, that whatever hinders the rapid rise of the bub- 
bles from the part of the vessel admitting the hot, 
requires them to be so much more heated before tin 
acquire the requisite elasticity enabling them to 
the surface, which rapid rise and conversion into 
constitutes boiling. 



The chemist. 
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Common sense usually succeeds in whatever it wider- 
takes , and this was never better exemplified than in i 
letter on cow- keeping we publish to-day from the pen of 
the widely, and as well as widely, known Hiss Mat- 
u. This letter, we happen to know, was written at 
the request of the Poor Law Commissioners, and ho* it 
reached the newspapers, from one of which we copy 
3 one of the mysteries of journalism. We also hip- 
to kuow that Miss Martineau continues so well 
satisfied with her success, that she either has tal 
intends to take on lease another half acre, for the pur- 
pose of growing the potatoes required for her household 
and all the keep for her cows and pigs. The average 
produce of milk stated in her letter may seem email, but 
mist remember that it includes the three months 
during which each cow was allowed to be dry before 
calving. This is an unnecessarily long time; audi 
shall take au early opportunity of stating in detail sn 
other instance of successful cow-management with Still 
greater produce. 



THK FRUIT-GARDEN. 

- - Fresh Soils, Composts, &c. — There are two reasons 

..„,.. ...... why no better period during the whole year can 1* 

„ , chosen for collecting and preparing soils for the ensuing 

,""■ " " winter operations in the fruit-garden, than the early pari 

-'""'-■ of September, provided the weather is dry. In the are' 
place, soils should never be handled when in a close ot 

■i.-. j.u i ,< ji,,. - ., „_,*, . stagnant state : and in the second, there can be no doubt 

iv cnmKii,; n ™ «,- a ' uftl loams and other adhesive soils are then muoh fullst 

y commning wu. «. JUu men am , ^ -.,_, rf t])e U8 matter of th „ atmosphere than at MJ 

so as to render ■ portion of these msolub™ . ~jd if otner period. Soils handled in a damp state beeon* 
much lime is ad in. J these components are rendered i what country folks term " livered," or, u Mice have it. 
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* loured," — their particles become forced closer togetht 
thereby the qualifying and wholesome air contained 
their interstices is forced out, and the air cavities, of 
(ourse, compressed. This occurs through the tread of 
the foot of either man or horse, and is also continually 
tiling place through the action of the spade or other 
implement employed in digging and collecting it. 

Soils thus circumstanced are with difficulty pulverized 
■gain; indeed, if buried forthwith below the ground 
level, they will long retain these awkward properties ; 
ind if preserved in the compost yard, many months 
piss away, and some handling is requisite, in order "~ 
get them in a wholesome condition again. They e 
fuller of the invigorating and mellowing agencies of the 
atmosphere in the end of summer ; for it is well known 
hoir pent-up and stagnant moisture becomes evaporated 
by the heat of summer, the place of which must of 
necessity be filled with air. 

Strong soils, moreover, contract much by drying, and 
this, as is well known, causes them to rift in all 
directions; which mechanical action is of the utmost 
benefit to the soil, as ultimately promoting easy pul- 
verising. We need scarcely add, that the latter process 
is absolutely essential to fertility. 

Sow, ft winter's fallow, or exposure to the alternations 
of frost and thaw, will produce the same mechanical 
affects ; but then the soil becomes filled again with 
moisture. Thus it will be readily seen why the end of 
aoramer is decidedly the most eligible tima to collect 
soils. Another point recommends this course : the 
turfy material at this period contains a greater amount 
of organic mutter than at any other period. Gross 
herbage will be found to prevail, and a vast accumulation 
of organic remains of the previous spring's growth ; 
ind we need scarcely say. that all good cultivators esteem 
.heir soils in proportion to the amount of organic matter 

We would have all young gardeners pay the utmost 
ittention to these points. Much, very much is to be 
earned from the study of this apparently simple affair. 
)i course the remarks here made apply principally to 
rhat are termed loams, — that indefinite class of soils 
ully understood by the practical man, the squeeze of 
vhose thumb and finger will determine with tolerable 
Lcciiracy the character of such soils. 

We have given in a back number of Tub Cottage 
jardeneb, a definition of what constitutes the gardener's 
oara; but we fear it will be almost as difficult to convey 
i truly satisfactory idea to the mind of a person ill 
informed in gardening matters, as it would to a young 
imateuv grazier as to what constitutes ■' handling, feel 
ind touch" to the old veteran grazier. 

The aspirants for horticultural fame, however, of the 
'ising generation, may fairly exult in their position in 
bis respect, as compared with some other classes of 
society ; for by means of such periodicals as The 
j'ottage Gardener, they have these abstruse techni- 
calities, conventionalities, &c, &c., made realities, and 
irought fairly home to them. 

Now, it must not be supposed that in speaking of 
omposts, soils, &c, that we would wish our readers to 
nfev that we are continually harping about loam. It 
nust be confessed that loam — good loam — is the very 
listr of the compost yard ; still, as we are not advising 
he year round about strawberry potting, melon culture, 
nd the like, we must cast our eyes over the wants of 
he cottager and the amateur, and see what advice can 
>e given them in the improvement of the staple in their 
espective plots, more especially as concerns fruit-tree 

Various, theu, are the materials that may be colleoted 
or such purposes, varying, too, with districts. Besides, 
ho question is not always what ought to be had, but 
rhat can be had ; and it so happens that many self- 



taught amateurs, possessed of much horticultural 
acumen, will turn materials to account whicft the gar- 
dener of my Lord Duke would utterly despise. Ama- 
teurs, cottagers, 4c, as well as folks already possessed 
of good gardens, frequently have to enclose and reclaim 
plots of ground where nothing of a loamy character 
exists. Sometimes the new plot is gravelly, sometimes 
very sandy, and ofttiraes of a peaty, boggy, or moor 
soil character. It not (infrequently happens, also, that 
the plot is in a town or in the suburbs, where, it may 
be, brick rubbish and the most ordinary soil lie side 
by side in pell-mell confusion. 

In anticipating improvements in such soils or sites, 
the first thing, of course, is valorously to determine on 
thorough drainage, if necessary. This we will take for 
granted. Next, to consider the general character of the 
plot, and if great inequalities exist in point of texture, 
to determine on making the clay help the sand aud 
gravel, or vicwerta, as the case may be. These things 
concluded and plans of culture laid down, it will be 
readily ascertained how much and what character of 
improvable material is requisite to carry out the plan. 
Such, then, forms a legitimate course of procedure for 
the end of summer, provided the chance offers; and an 
active and thinking person will set about getting toge- 
ther materials according to the demand. 

We need hardly remind townsfolk or suburbans of 
the facility that exists in general for getting together 
such imperishable materials as brick-rubbish, old plaster, 
charred material, Ac, &c, by which to open the staple 
of soils, hitherto too retentive of moisture. On the 
other hand, the refuse of the carpenter's bench or work- 
shop may be sought, for such things as shavings, saw- 
dust, &c., all of which are available as vegetable or 
organic matter, to add to the embryo dung-heap. 

The turfy material from ordinary commons or wastes 
is not to be despised because it is easily procurable. It 
is astonishing what an amount of nutritive qualities is 
contained in the surface skimmings of such places, 
albeit the staple of the soil beneath is below considera- 
tion. Here will be found an accumulation of vegetable 
matter, the work, it may be, of ages; and here by con- 
sequence, a vast amount of that pabulum, or those 
nutritive qualities which all organic matter in its pro- 
gressive decay furnishes in a steady way to the genera- 
tion of vegetables or trees by which it is superseded. 

We have now been speaking of organic matter 
chiefly; for, indeed, many sterile plots need much in 
this way. We have many a time seen fresh garden 
enclosures, or reclaimed waste lands, in which a 
thorough drainage and a liberal addition of such mat 
ters, would at once set the plot a going. 

Speaking of the obtaining of materials for improve- 
ments, we may here advert to the one of charred matter, 
and in so doing must beg to recommend those who wish 
to avail themselves of such a useful and profitable 
article, to direct their attention at once to its accumula- 
tion. No better time can be taken for the purpose. 
Nature, ever bountiful in her vegetable productions, 
has, by the month of September, covered every common 
aud wild, every lane and roadside, and even the most 
barren moor with coarse herbage, adapted to work up 
in this way. Moreover, the garden itself, with its ap- 
purtenances of hedge clippings and other coarse mate- 
rial, yields at this period an unusual amount of stuff, 
capable of being made into a most useful component of 
a renewing compost. 

Let us, then, advise strongly that this principle be 
attended to, and at this season ; and that all weeds aud 
rubbish be collected to one common spot, both to pro- 
mote order and decency and to augment the compost 
heap, against the days of alterations and improvement. 

We must again revert to the subject of loamy mate- 
rials. Loams are used in general to give stability and 
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! consistence to shingly and incoherent soils. Now, since 
I what the gardener terms loam, or " sound lonm," con- 
! tains a considerable per ccntage of clayey mntter, it, is 
evident that clay itself, or, what is bettor when proeur- 
! ablo, marl, may ho advantageously employed. 

In the improvement of the staple, then, of loose or 
sandy soile, there is no doubt that even einy will bo 
beneficial, provided it is laid on the land betimes in tho 
autumn, and not blended with the soil until it has 
fallen to pieces, which will he tho case by tho mouth of 
March, if it is turned and worked occasionally. In 
making stations for fruit-trees on such soils, wc should 
unhesitatingly throw masses of clay in a raw stato on 
tho proposed platform, taking care to introduce weedy 
or vegetable mutter liberally amongst it ; for tho two 
will act well together for years as a preventive against 
extreme droughts, which so frequently cause fruits of 
various kinds to crack, as also tho trees to bo devoured 
with the red spider and other insects. Let it bo remem- 
bered, nevertheless, that we are speaking of dry and 
light soils only ; to pursue such a course on cool soil*, 
would be a most unwise procedure. 

Mnrl, however, whether of the clay or slate kinds, is, 
of course, far superior to clay ; lint not every one is for- 
tunate enough to he situated in a marly neighbourhood. 
This may be blended liberally with all light or sandy 
materials for fruit-tree stations, taking care that it is 
divided first, and adding vegetable matter freely. 

Before concluding those remarks, we may be per- 
mitted to turn our attention to tlio amateur's melons, 
pines, strawl lerriee, and other fruits, for forcing pur- 
poses. A good loam is almost indispensable for high 
culture in these things. Everyone should endeavour 
annually to procure a little fresh, for sometimes it 
becomes expedient to use it fresh, or to mix them, as 
the case may be. Wo have before repeatedly described 
the consistence of such materials; wo may now add, 
that the more coarse herbage it possesses the better. 
What are termed furrowing clods are excellent; and a 
stipulation may Bometimos be entered into with tho 
farmer, who would oxchango such for manure ; or they 
may sometimes be had for tho labour necessary to pro- 
cure them. K. EltHINGTfl 
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: Moving LiHUK Evkiujhkenb. — One could hardly meet 
! with a gardener of extensive practice, "in a day's march," 
j who could not affirm, that evergreen trees and huslies- 
> yea, that all kinds of trees and shrubs, whether ovei 
i green or Otherwise — might ho planted any month in tho 
j year, or " all the year round," provided that gentlemen 
j choose to incur the espouses of the operation; and those 
| who know little or nothing on the subjee' <re fin 
, their belief, that tho »■)>»'» iw ■ io. i".s 

, penses," on the princiii ■,- — -»• 

makes the m*r* ♦*■ ( « ' 
Mud >' _ii. -■- ,. ,. ,, ( ,„ 

borrower - •■"- ioso in,,, « -»- 



"'. as " early closm, . ,_ 

(ppt his nursery ..,nges 

. ■>■ 'he more chance of a 



longer sale ; and thus the planting of evergreens in 
April in the course of time hoejime a positive creed with 
those concerned. The consequences of this belief gate 
riso to another creed, which affirmed, that evergreens 
wore diflieiilt to transplant at the best of times. A dry j 
May setting in on the heels of a late removal of tlxw 

E hints was sure to kill many of them before theygoi I 
old of the new ground; but this was overlooked "hn I 
dripping May succeeded the operation and all went oe j 
well. The scorching of tho leaves, or the death of tta i 
branches, or — which as often happened — the death of ; 
tho whole plant, was put down as the necessary come- ■ 
ijitence of tho difficulty of removing this tribe of plants. 
All this, however, and more also, is now only a hiiUt ' 
of history ; evergreens, of all ages and sizes, are found ' 
to be as easily removed as dociduous ones, under tk 
same circumstances ; and it is far more difficult to i 
remove or transplant a popular creed or prejudice tlim I 
any trees whatever. , 

Of late years planters of ovorgreons bare lieeu dirided ■. 
into two classes : spring planters, from February to ! 
May ; and late autumn planters, who would remove ill i 
kinds of ovorgreens in November. But the most suc- 
cessful planter of evergreens in England — indeed, the ' 
best planter of them in tho world — Mr. Barron, gir i 
dener to fjord Harrington, at Elvaston Castle, in Derby- ■ 
shire, has proved beyond a doubt, that midsummer, or 
between that and the end of July, is the true season iu ' 
our climate for tho removal of very large specimen* 
Ho would make no more " ado " about removing a yew 
nt that season that had been planted in the time of 
Henry VII [.. than some planters would if they bail to 
transplant ten yards of box edging round a bed of roar* 
next Michaelmas. It is assorted by Mr. Barron's friends j 
(for be does not write much himself), that his criterion 
for the proper time to remove a largo evergreen is, when 
it ceases to make its annual growth. This may happen ■ 
fow weeks earlier or biter in different seasons, accordiiig 
to the lateness or carliness of our springs ; therefore, to 
say that midsummer, or any given period, is preferable 
to a fow weeks before or after it, would not bo quite 
right. I have seen enough of plants and planting to 
convince me that Mr. Barron's timo and criterion for 
this kind of planting are the true ones ; and 1 shall go 
one step more— having a proof of the assertion in nj 
pocket — and say, that when a large evergreen is soneu 
the place whore it is to be transplanted to, as that the j 
work may bo completed in a couple of hours from th» I 
time the roots are uncovered, the hotter the day and (be ' 
more cloudless the sky, tho more surely will the pUot 
succeed, provided there is no screen put between it and : 
the sun in the new situation, as has been recommended 
by some. But if the plant has to be removed (ran* 
distance, so that its roots and its leaves are acted on by 
tho sun and air longer than tho balance between tbem 
will hold out, the work would lie more safe in eloudjor 
rainy weatlier. In either ease, and in all planting of 
large evergreens in summer, the planting is more W* 
if done in water, that is, to allow nn open antra 
for tho roots to he laid out at full length ; anil to 
wash in the soil amongst them with water, by Si* 
throwing the soil on the ball of earth which acre*' 
panied tho roots, and then pouring water over it to w*sb 
it down among the roots. In very hot weather roott 
will suck up their full from this watering in a few hoars, 
and fresh roots are made iu a few days, from which, 
and the fresh soil, a plant from a poor soil may be better 
fed, and ilo better afterwards, than if it had not been 
removed at all If we now suppose some unforeMen 
accident to have caused tho roots to reject the waW, 
and not fo extend themselves by new growth for on* 
week, why in that case death would ensue immediately. 
Some six and thirty years since, the late Sir Willi** 
I Middle-ton brought a packet of seeds of the tree bo* 
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from Box Hill, in Surrey, from which a great number of 
plants have been reared by Mr. Lovett, his gardener — 
i low one of the most contented race of our old gar- 
deners, living in " a cottage near a wood" in the middle 
| of the park, and although in his eightieth year ho enjoys 
a walk round the gardens as much as any of us, to see 
" all these new fancies," as he terms the present style of 
gardening. Some of those box trees which Mr. J.ovett 
planted thirty years siniie on a long dry bank under 
urge trees, now form <>. thick screen for a "winter gar- 
den," from whioh, when we want a " box," we can draw 
fall-grown plants without being missed. Among other 
"new fancies," we resolved last May to make a hedge 
of full-grown box-trees for one side of a new terrace, 
which was in progress under the directions of Mr. Barry, 
the celebrated architect At first, it was proposed to 
plant this box hedge next September, as recommended 
by Mr. Glcudenning in the Journal of the Horticultural 
Soaety, who removed a hedge oE large hollies for the 
Society last September with perfect success ; but, on a 
seeona consideration, I wished to prove how far Mr. 
Barron's views of planting could be relied on upon a 
very different soil from that on which he has practised 
with such marked success; and as the plants were at 
band, and no stint of them either, if we did fail the loss 
would not be felt All this being duly considered, my 
worthy employers, seeing I had rather an itching for 
the job, gave their consent to have the hedge planted at 
once. The box was then in the middle of its growth, 
«nd I wished to wait until the growth was completed, 
which would be about the tliird week in June; but, 
owing to the arrangements of the masons and brick- 
layers, I must either get in the hedge at once or put it 
off till the middle of August. This was considered a 
point rather in favour of the planters, as if the box trees 
should die under the operation, they would have a loop- 
hole for escape, and could say " it was all owing" to 
Lheir being removed at the critical time of their annual 
growth. A trench, twelve feet wide and four feet deep, 
was opened, the old soil removed, and a fresh supply 
jirtcd in, and the trench was filled up to within 1H 
inches of the top; the whole was gently stamped 
down, as the soil was put in so that it could settle but 
very little afterwards, and when the bed was ready for 
the plants, that is, within eighteen inches of tho top, it 
was stamped down quite close. There were two reasons 
for this last pressing of the soil : the first reason, that it 
should not settle as T have just said; and the second, 
that the water should not pass through it readily when 
the plants were watered. This would have been a very 
injudicious proceeding on some soils, although in our 
cose it was necessary. The soil here is so light, that a 
fresh bed of it, like the one for this box-hedge, would 
let the water pass right through it to the bottom, with- 
out doing any good for the plants, unless it was thus 
compressed ; whereas some retentive soils, if this pro- 
Jess were applied to them, would not drain at all, which 
would be as injurious the other way. Now, here is one 
>f those sources of disappointment and vexation inse- 
parable from the system of learning how to do parti- 
cular things from books. We read of so and so having 
lieeu performed with great success, and wo think that 
ny following the writer step by step wo must also suc- 
ceed in similar attempts. Here, then, is where the 
' practical " man has the advantage over tho book man ; 
Ihc liook may put us on the right scent, but unless we 
liavo as much practical knowledge as will show us how 
'ar we may be justified in carrying out a set of rules 
uider different circumstances, wo may make a mess of 
t after all our reading. Hence the reason why I would 
lot recommend others, under different circumstances, to 
bllow me implicitly in the planting of large evergreens, 
iven at any season. 
To make this experiment more complete, I made it a 
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point that none of the men engaged in tho gardens should 
nave a finger in it I took half a dozen strong men 
who worked on the farm, with spades, pickaxes, and three 
tined strong forks, and set them to work on Monday 
the third of June, and in ten days the hedge was planted, 
which then looked as if it hod been growing there these 
twenty years. The first five weeks passed with only one 
slight shower, and the sun poured his unbroken rays on 
the hedge all the time ; in short, every thing tended to 
test the experiment of planting large bushes or trees at 
midsummer, on light soils ; and no experiment could be 
more complete—not a single leaf drooped, and even the 
young growth weut on without let or hindrance, just as 
if the plants had- not been interfered with at all. If 
tho same men had continued to plant large trees or 
buahes from that day to this, 1 can see no reason why 
a single leaf on all the plants removed should take any 
hurt; and if that be so, it is surely a safe time now to 
remove evergreens, — not only so, but every week that 
passes, from this day, will add to the disadvantages 
under which removed trees must more or less be liable. 
The Horticultural Society of London had set a very 
good example, by the removal of the holly hedge in their 
garden early in the autumn of last year ; not but that 
gardeners were well aware of the fact, that such things 
could bo done, but in a public place like their garden, 
and under the auspices of a public body, the thing was 
more likely to take the attention of the gardening world, 
Tho true time, however, to begin to transplant largo 
evergreens, as I said before, is as early in July aB their 
growth is finished for that season; and the credit of the 
discovery is undoubtedly due to Mr. Barron, at Klvaston 
Oastlo : and all that I, or, indood, any other gardener has 
done in this line, is no more than picking up the crumbs 
from under his tabic 

There was nothing particular in the modus operandi 
of our proceedings in this instance; nevertheless, as 
amateurs like to read about the way such things are 
actually performed in practise, I shall in my next letter 
give a detailed account of how every item of the work 
was carried on, and, what is of more import, shall ex- 
plain the reasons for every particular movement from 
first to last. Meantime, 1 would urge tho groat im- 
portance of tho early removal of largo evorgroens, and 
now that no limo bo lost in preparing for immediate 
operation. 1). Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

C r.K book n mums, — These beautiful planti are universal 
favourites, owing to thoir massive handsome foliage, and 
in general thoir large heads of scarlet blossoms. They 
who have stoves and propose growing them, will find a 
select list of tho best kinds, and ample directions for 
culture, in a late number. With a littlo attention, 
however, somoof the prettiest maybe grown successfully 
with the assistance of a greenhouse, and such aid of 
bottom-heat for a short time as the common cucumber 
box could supply. Some of the readers of the, Conn; i: 
Garoexkr have expressed surprise at 6eeinj,' fine plants 
used sololv during summer for ornamenting the green- 
house, and other places whero no artificial Lent could lie 
given ; and, therefore, a few notes of our practice in this 
respect may render these flowers a moro general luxury. 

The famdy is native only of the tropical regions of 
both hemispheres. What a practical man would term 
the. "tight ' of the plants, would at once hint this fact; 
and if he knew nothing of their history, their appearance 
would lead him to consign them to the warm pit or 
stove. If kept there, he will find that they will bo ever- 
greens in their character, or a sort of go-bttiecen the ever 
green and deciduous. He finds, however, that if he 
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treats it as an evergreen shrub, Iils flowers will every 

Ee-ar become more diminutive and scanty, and that to 
ave fine bloom it must be supported by strong, some- 
what succulent, shoots. Taking other plants of a 
similar nature as a guide, he sees the importance— first, 
of thinning the shoots, to increase their luxuriance ; and 
then, when tliatdoes not altogether answer, of pruning 
them back, that fresh and vigorous growth may bo 
mado by the stirred- up energies of the unmutilated 
roots : upon the same principle that the forester cuts 
down the stunted young tree through which the juices 
cannot pass freely, in order that he may obtain a more 
luxuriant sapling from the stump that is loft. lly-and- 
bye he will find, that if naturally an evergreen, the 
Clerodendiiim maybe treated as u deciduous plant, and 
pruned as closely as an amateur would do in the case of 
a rose from which he wished to obtain a few veiy fine, 
rather than a multitude of middling flowers. 

Treated as a deciduous plant, the first thing of im- 
portance that presents itself is, the necessity of having 
the wood well ripened, lit least near the base of the 
shoots; the second, giving the plants a season of rest ; 
aud the third, is the ability to give them a fair start in 
the spring, by proper attention to potting, warmth, and 
moisture. These things kept in mind, most of the 
Clerodeudrums may be mado subservient to greenhouse 
decoration from July to the middle of October, aud with 
as little or rather less trouble than is required for an 
Achiuienes, or even a Balsam. 

The species we have found to answer best for this 
purpose are, Kcempherii, fuUiiz, paniculatum, end the 
old fragrant ./lore pleiio. With the exception of the last, 
the first is the easiest managed. Ou smallish healthy 
plants four or five large heads of bloom may bo ob- 
tained. 

I shall now give the mode of treatment pursued, 
commencing from the present time. Wherever the 
plants are situated they will want a liberal supply of 
water ; and weak liquid manure may either be given, 
or a dressing of rotten cowdung placed over the pot, 
through which the water may percolate. If close to the 
glass, strong sunshine will disfigure both flowers and 
foliage. It is better, therefore, either to place the plants 
farther from the glass, or give shade during the heat of 
the day. A little siza put on tho glass answers well with 
me. If kept in a good place a few seeds may ripen, 
which make nice little plants ; but these, in your cir- 
cumstances, you must keep dry during winter, and sow 
in a hot-bed in spring. If you could have commanded 
a temperature of from 50° to 0"i° during winter, we 
should have advised sowing them when gathered. The 
next thing is, in tho autumn, to place your plants in tho 
warmest part of the house, and in the full sunshine, and 
giving little or no air where they stand, and gradually 
lessening [he supply of water, in order that your wood 
may be well l""-de»ed, especially uear the base of the 
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) green aud spongy it will lie of 
' 'iye, the ripening of tho wood 
10 plants will be effected to- 
"g your visitors in the face, 
p, at the end of tho he'"" 
._.,. We used to leave h«.r 
'"■■(9 must be here a**"*" 1 "* 



prune away the shrivelled unripened wood from the ends ' 
of the shoots. If from four to six inches are left alter I 
nately it would be enough, as from three to six shoots J 
will be enough finally to leave ; but we do not recom- [ 
meud pruning back at first for two reasons : the first is, I 
that the breaking of a number of buds will promote i 
vigorous root action; and, secondly, the young shoots 
themsolves, when removed afterwards, will bo volmbls 
for propagating. Alter pruning thus partially, ud 
stirring up the soil in the pot, place them where the 
plants will have more light and heat; if iuavinwr, 
peach-house, &c , where forcing has commenced, u'd 
the temperature ranges from Qo° to (11°, that will be tk 
situation for them ; if not, by one of the contrivances 
frequently alluded to, give less air, and more heat in the 
greenhouse; this would suit your geraniums, heaths, b. 
When you perceive that the plant is giving signs of 
active vitality, remove it to a cucumber pit, and where 
the top heat will range from 00° to 70°, and the bottom 
heat will average H0°. Bet the plant ou the surface of 
the bed for a few days ; then partially plunge it When 
the young shoots are from half an inch to an inch in 
length, prepare for repotting it, by getting a mature of 
peat and loam, and a little silver sand, using it in I 
lumpy state. Shake the most of the old soil from the 
roots; resliift into asimilar or a smaller pot, pruning the 
roots a little, and laying them nicely among the fresh 
loam ; plunge the pots in the bed, aud use water at > 
temperature of R0°. Keep them close and shaded for 
a short time until fresh growth has freely commenced; 
then select the number of shoots you wish to hate: 
prune back accordingly. The free growth will prevent 
the check being felt. 

Flower-buds even now, especially on the KoMlpherii, 
will very likely appear; but they must be pincheaoff,«s 
they will not be worth looking at until you get lire* 
leaves; tho strongest bud will soon break into a shoot 
again, and your patience will be well rewarded. It is of 
no use having many shoots, as a few of the uppermost 
will monopolise all the strength. 

If a huge head of bloom is desired, one shoot onlj 
should be left. If a compact plant with from four to aii 
heads of bloom is wanted, then the strongest shoots will 
very likely require stopping, so as to get two shoots, and 
two flowers instead of one. In a month or six weeb 
the plants may be potted again — plunged; but by and- 
bye when the pot is filled with roots pretty wett, 
gradually removed from bottom-heat, and by June either 
removed to a warm close place in the greenhouse, or, 
what is better, placed in a cold-pit, where they can be 
kept rather close for a fortnight or three weeks. In this 
last potting, either use very rotten cow-dung — but dried 
into lumps, along with the compost — or make up jour 
mind to top-dressing or manure waterings. As boob •» 
tho first flowers are opened they will stand anywhere 
under gloss, provided they are Bhaded from very bright 
sunshine, and will be beautiful objects for three months; 
^dividual panicles remaining in bloom much longer 
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nehes in length, if taken off with a Awl close to 

<' stem, inserted in saud under a bell-glass, and in 

,wj bottom-heat, and potted twice will furnish ni» 

■ -'e plants by August and September, from one ft 

,.ght, and each with a pretty panicle of flowers. Then, 

owever, must bo kept in tho cucumber-bed until the 

•f ■-» begin to open, and then be gradually hardened 

'pi l." greenhouse. The KampJurii succeeds 

< oung plants in this manner. 

B. Fish. 
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HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

STOVE PLANTS. 
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OMELIACEJE. 

d plants, numbers of which ore now hi cultivation, 
itains also the well-known and highly esteemed 

the Pine-apple. This will, to our less informed 
rs, give an idea what kind of plants belong to the 
ral Order Bromeliaceaa. And here we would ji 
:k the grand advantage a very moderate knowledge 
i natural system of arrangement of plants has o 
rtificial one whatever. The moment any one w 
n plant is mentioned as belonging to a certain 
order, the mind takes cognizance of the whole tribe, 

the instance now mentioned. The Ananassa or 
apple belongs to Bromeliacea; ; now, whenever any 
r readers shall see a plant similar to a Pine-apple 
. in its mode of growth and habit, and with similar 
rs produced out of the centre of the plant, they may 
etty sure it belongs to the same group of plants. 
ave chosen this tribe*e the subject of our weekly 
, in consequenee^of having seen lately some very 
pecies in flower, and we shall treat it in such a 
s will, we hope, be useful and 

:se plants are mostly found growing in the hottest 

of the world, and consequently require artificial 
11 this our cold climate. Some of them are located 
the branches of trees, growing amongst the dead 
i, twigs, and moss collected in some hollow or fork 

branch. These may be grown like orchids, upou 
i of wood, or even will thrive and flower well if a 
f moss be tied round the roots, and the plants be 
up to the glass, similar to the orchid tribes. We 
iome growing in this way, with the roots upper- 

and the plant underneath, just reversing the way 
i generally grow; and they appear to thrive just as 
s their allies who are in the upright state. But 

the greater number of these plants are found upon 
round at the edges of thickets, or even in the 
;t jungle; and wo must treat them accordingly. 
\mea fulgens (Fulgent or Glowing Achmea). — A. 
t ditcolor (dark coloured leaved ditto). — A plant 
.ig about a foot and a half high. The flower stem 
;s from the centre, and is of the most intense scarlet. 
adyx is also scarlet of a deeper shade, approaching 
in, and the petals are of the brightest blue; these 
fade, but the calyxes and the bright glowing 
continue in beauty for months. The leaves are 
(reen, a foot long, and three inches broad. The 

plant forms a kind of cup, which holds water that 
lot injure the plant, unless it becomes foul, to 
it which it will be necessary to empty the water 
iy reversing the plant every throe or four days, 
ater accumulates from the syringing of the house 
oiu the deposit of dews on the leaves. In their 

wildernesses this and similar plants catch the heavy 
dew by means of their spreading, hollowish 4eavoa, 
cting it, condensed into water, to the centre of the 

and serves frequently for quenching the thirst of 
anderer amongst the regions where these plants 

soil Achineas thrive best in is a compound of 
a peat and rotten leaf mould in equal parts, with 
Lth, or thereabouts, of good sound light loam added, 
oung state, that is, during the first year, they must 
■cr underpotled. A flowering plant of that age will 
{litre inoro than a "i-iuch pot. The roots are fewand 
t that age. After the plant has flowered for the 
mo it dies ; that is, that part dies and sends up 
f more (generally more) suckers. These suckers 
jo encouraged if you wish to havo a fine specimen 
noro than one flower stem. We have seen a 
icn witli six spikes upon it, but it is quite possible 



to grow one with sixty. All that will be required is to 
keep repotting as soon as the flowering season is over, 
and when the suckers have made some growth and 
become pretty well furnished with leaves to remove, by 
cutting down the old plants just low enough not to in- 
jure the rising young plants. In fact, the management 
of these stocks or stools of plants, is something sin " 
to what is called the Uamiltonian system of cultivating 
the Pine-apple. The best season for potting young 
plants is the spring; for older ones, tho best season is 
immediately after flowering. One point must bo strictly 
attended to, and that is thorough good drainage. The 
reason of this is, evidently, that the plants being half 
epiphytes — growing on branches of trees — tho roots are 
never so excessively drenched with the moisture, espe- 
cially stagnant moisture. Like Cattleya* and Laliai, 
they require, if grown in pots, excessive drainage. (The 
Piue-apple requires it too.) A few pieces of charcoal 
thrown in amongst the soil will be useful, in addition tc 
tho broken potsherds at the bottom. 

Propagation.— These plants are easily propagated by 
division, or by taking off the young welters when three 
inches long, and placing them in heat under bell-glasses. 
They are apt to damp off unless great care is taken in 
wiping the glasses frequently, and by a vigorous heat 
inducing them to send forth roots quickly. Assoone - 
the roots are perceived, pot tbem off and place them i 
a shady part of the house for a few days, till they begin 
to show freBk growth. They may then be removed into 
a more open situation and treated in the ordinary way, 
as described above. Sometimes teed is produced upon 
old established plants. As this is a very lovely desirable 
plant, and is yet comparatively scarce and dear, we re- 
commend such as possess it to try to save seed.orrather 
to induce it to produce seed. Two or three years ago 
we had a batch of seedlings sent over from a nnrs" " 
man on the continent. They were exceedingly sn 
but grew well, and several of them havo flowered. They 
are all alike in the flower, but in the foliage considerably 
different : some approach near to the variety named 
discolor, having a shade of deep purple on the under 
side of the loaves; others are much lighter gn 
In one instance the flowers were evidently improved, 
but that plant was sold during my absence. It is e 
dent that these plants sport, and may be greatly i 
proved, like most other plants having that propensity. 
We trust our friends that grow it, or may do so hereafter, 
will try to Induce seed by impregnation, and thus help to 
forward the grand end and aim of all scientific florists — 
the improvement of the various races of plants. 

FLORIST'S' FLOWERS. 
Anemones (single) for early blooming, may non 
planted advantageously in beds five inches apart every 
way, and in borders throe or five roots in a patch. Pre- 
pare beds for the best double varieties similar to those 
recommended for the Ranunculus. Keep teedlingt quite 
clear of weeds, by plucking them up whilst in the seed- 
leaf. A genuine lover of flowers will soon learn to dis- 
tinguish weeds, even in that state, from seedlings of his 
favourite flowers. It is fur better to pluck up weeds at 
that age in every part of the garden, but more especially 
out of the seed-beds, seed -pots, or pans of florists' flowers. 
If allowed to advance to a second or third stage of 
growth, the roots are then so numerous that they will 
bring up with them a portion of the soil, and, may be, 
some of the flowers just coming up at the same time. 
Perhaps a Prince of Wales, or a Duchess of Sutherland, 
or some other equally high sounding mime, may thus 
be unwittingly nipped in the bud, and prevented showing 
tho raiser how very grateful his humble dependants are, 
and how desirous to reward him for his pains, now un- 
happily frustrated, because the weeds were allowed to 
progress beyond the seed-leaf. T. Arn.Env. 
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THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Celery. — Pay attention to keeping the surface of the 
ground open, tlio plants I'rco from spurious suckers, anil 
tlio soil moist. 

Colewokts, Savoys, &c.— To secure a plentiful supply 
of spring vegetables, every vacant piece of ground 
should at ouco be cropped with ealncorlt, savoy coletrortx, 
borecole*, &c— if any plants are still left in the seedbeds. 
All of these may bo planted thickly, and will, with- 
out fail, be found useful in spring for some purpose. 
Caulijlottert and Cape hracoli may still ho planted for 
winter storing. Plant fully also of endive, both curleil 
and Batavian: continue to keep tlio earth's surfiico 
amongst the brocoli, and all kinds of winter stuff, well 
stirred, and the decayed leaves cleared ; for the latter, 
if allowed to remain on the soil, afford ouly a refuge for 
slugs, &c. 

Spinach. — Encourage this vegetable by ropi-stcdly 
surfaco stirring tlio soil, thinning out the plants in due 
season ; and, if the soil has not been already pretty well 
manured, its growth may be stimulated by the judicious 
application of liquid manure, not so much as to en- 
courage at this season too great a luxuriance, which 
would render it liable to get cut off by sevure winter 



weather, and yet, at the same time, a sufficient quantity 
should he given to keep up a good winter gathering of 
strongly grown clear leaves. 

Kii.nky Beans should now be planted 
ders, in patches the size of the spare hand-glasses uA 
spare cucumber and melon frames, wbich should Ik 
placed over them previously to tlie arrival of the coU i 
nights aud stormy windy weather, so that a succession 
of this excellent vegetable may be kept up throughout i 
the autumn months. i 

Onions will, in general, become ripe enough for hir- 
vosting by the end of this month. When drawn, tbej | 
should haveu twist round, in order to clear them of tl» | 
soil with one band aud bo placed in the other to be tied | 
into moderate sized bunches, and at once hung up in » 
loft, or open shed, or other place, whore they can 
dually dry. The present is still a good 
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Ripe caprinm* aud chUUa should be gathered uA 
dried by those who wish to convert them into Cayenne 
pepper ; the green fruit should be collected for pickling. 
(to., and tomatoet, both ripe and green, should be necurod 
for sauce and pickling also. 

J AMES BlKKKt. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



SCALES OF EXPENDITURE. 

Bg the Authoress nf" J/j Wawert," ic, 



In offering to the consideration of mj readers some scales 
of expenditure for the management of limited incomes, 1 
feel that I most claim from them oven more kind indulgence 
than I have yet received ; because the subject is one of 
extreme difficulty, and because I cannot, from my own ex- 
perience, either lay down rubs, or prm'iiejiJly jiidgii of those 
afforded me by others. I have benefited by Hie ml vice itml 
calculation* of sonic whose experience bus been great, 
both in affluence and poverty : who not only talk mil on the 
subject, but whose actions have fully corresponded with, ami 
perhaps exceeded, the sentiments they expressed, and the 
directions they have given me. And 1 puqiose to make 
extracts from a very useful little work entitled, " Practical 
Domestic Economy," which may he unknown to many of my 
readers, and beyond the means of others; and 1 shall 
tore to add remarks as Ihoy occur to me, or 
by my friends. 

I think I have already said, that it is impo-wilde lu lay 
down accurate rules fur ihe uunin^ciiu.'iit ot an income. The 
great, the important point— that irtthtnd which nothing can 
l,i' ed'ei-ieil, iii id ir i th vs-liu-ii all iliiii|;s may he done — is stern 
rectitiiile of mind, bused upon " The Rock." Circumstances 
and >itiuiliou vary so much, that what is feasible in one 
case is impossible or improper in another. House-rent, for 
insimne, is sometimes so much higher than the scale ht» 
admitted of, that a reduction must necessarily take place '" 
some other item to mEike up for it. Provisions arc * l - 
higher priced ins' 1 - ■*••••-*.■•<.■ H.nn hi others, in which (.... 

less en,isiiiiipti«" ■ UimI in Lho"" * ,, '™rs wide' 

are no" esseulie .ortof life; (">•' i.. ■"■— 

indeei "lay s.. "•- ™«s.l»n*« •■■«,„.. ^ _ lt 

-hid "" * and whic, 



experience of only one family attests their truth, it is a pw* | 
that whoever mil may meet with similar success. 

It may perhaps be expected that I ahould begin with the 
larger incomes, and gradually descend to those of the air 
ruwer limits ; but it is so much more easy to expand mi 
ideas than to contract them— it is so much more easy to M» 
U> our weekly expenses than to take from them— to indoles 
than to retrain— to spend than to save— that I begin stow 
from the lowest point at which a scale can convenientlj U 
framed, and which will, indeed, be the basis of «!■■ 
Hesiihis, there is, in straitonod drcumstancos— ui none* 
well-bred, straitened circumstances — something so lnterert- 
ing to the feelings, and my own individual sympathies extsW 
so warmly to all who arc thus situated, that I hate stan- I 
dantly moro pleasure in the task than if hundreds and I 
thousands were concerned. As many of our reader* tie 
persons receiving weekly salaries, or of lmutod income*, i 
shall address myself exclusively to them. 

The writer of the work, to which I have already alluded, 
commences by giving the following rule : — 

■' Divide the whole income, whatever it may be, intolS 
equal parti; and of the expenditure, per week, in every mU- 
mate, tliat of the adults or parents will be four-twelfths te 
each or eight-twelfths for both; andforeacb chudooe-WeB*. 
or line twelfths fur the three children; the remaining WettH 
will he die reserve or saving. In a less scientific .but mow 
homely language it is to be understood, that whatever » 
.1- . uniountof income for any Riven linio in thillinn, » mmj 
„_...« will he the expense of each parent; and so many 

.» w i[[ be the expense of each child, for that time; W< 

■•« saving will bo one penny in the shilling.* W 

n «" ''is estimates below £1!W per annnm, calculate* 

.,..:. ^"uisting of the parents and three ehfldno. 

t may be proper to say, that the quotsof 

. „ « ■ thirds, assigned to the two P***"* 1 

.i.,j, .. .. iip articles of provision for themselves, 

■"» ■.,„ ..ption of household expense, togalhei 

,,, , . .„„.„ rent, and aU extras; whilst the one-W*M» 

, "«,„! ...,1.1 consists chielly of provisions of the f^ "™* 

. ... ,iy, bread, tlour, rice, oatmeal, sugar, tread* 

.,„k, bntler, potatoes, and some other vegetables; and i 

."-■cipation with their parents in a small portion of meat 
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i shape of stews, broth, or Roup, die., with the addition 
hr.s. washing, and schooling." 
first estimate given is the following: — 
c: ;ls (Id per day— tils per week— £55 per annum, 
r'aniily: u ttuui, and his wife, and three children. 

.t 8. d. 
3 



mid Hour for flvn persons, -£l lbs., at IJd. . 

, cheese, and milk 

and treacle 

lOtnieal, Salt, it i: 

Irtish — say meat, (I lb., at 4 jd . . 
" pots' 

beer, I quart pei day, ut ;Jd . 
11 bushel per week, on an average nil the) 
round, at ls4d— ls«d; and wood Id : , 
erday 

at, on iui average all the year round, Jib. | 

week, at 7d J 

starch, blue, Ac., for washing 

ics, for cleaning, scouring, ifcc 
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Amu mil of income 1 J 

prices of id] articles vary. Meat may not always 
liiuihh- at 4^d l>er pound, in which ease cithi 
r quantity mu.it be consumed, or soma other i 
hi reduced to allow for the difference. Potatoes 
*e days, incalculalily dearer than when " Practical 
tic Kcoiwmy" was compiled; other vegetables mast 
ire be substituted, or bread and rice eaten in their 
A careful, sound, conscientious economist will easily 
t u way of meeting a ditliculty of tliis kind. 
. estimate lias been tested by several families, one of 
m tluil of a mechanic, and found to correspond 
with their own experience, lu botli eases a si 
uk from the yearly income, i low many families, 
liie/her classes of society, jxissess as small an ill 
nimble luecbuiiic '. mid upon £3(1 per annum 
ingle persons fancy they must starve I 



'.LOTJIKNT FARMING FOli SEPTEMBER. 

readers will remember that wo pointed to (lie re- 
ance of the jmMo i/imur in the last allotment paper, 
dso conic to mind, that a prudent forecast was advised 
iio planting of swede turnips, ami the various greens 
ire so serviceable in ekinu; nut :i 1 united supply of the 
ips. We must again repeat the advice, for the danger 
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ible. 

,eo at the period in which these remarks are penned 
it 1-ilJij, thai the public press teems with alarming 
, and, like wave over wave, each leaves a deeper im- 
in I he strand of public opinion. Our impression is 
at it wiii> at the fearful commencement of the disease, 
c cases of disordered digestion in man, in proportion 



We do not protend to offer any opinion here, 
■ livtlicr the murrain is the cause or the effect. We 
merely observe, that the constitution of the potato 
ly, alter so many years of abuse, was prepared either 
rate or hi receive any uf those destructive fungi, 
like the wasp, the vulture, and others of the animal 
i:l creation, are what have been termed nature's 
;ei-s. These hints an: given by the way, and simply 
opinions ; other mutters of a more tangible character 



What is to be done with Diseased Plots? — This i 
will be immediate business, we conceive, with everybody, for : 
no time may be lost in the affair. We believe that the ma- 
.iority of experimenters during the lost few years will back ub, ' 
when wo say that it is by far the best pluii to cut away the 
haulm before the virus has spread far. In our opinion, the 
sooner tho tubers and the haulm pan company under such : 
circumstances the belter. It is quite true that tho tubers ' 
will ceoso to increase in size or nearly so, as might have been 
expected ; but of what use is increase in si/-c in a materia] so 
ovanesceut, or rather so perishable, as a highly diseased 
potato * After cutting them over we would still recommend 
that they he " soiled over," unless they are required for im- 
mediate use, or for sale ; in either of which cases they will 
of course be taken up at once. I 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat here, that dryness is 
one very important condition after they are removed from 
the soil; the dryer the better, provided no artificial heat is 
used. Above all, fermentation must be avoided,— that mighty 
agent of decomposition in all organic matter, more especially 
where on incipient decay exists, and where a real gangrene 
has already commenced. 

Seed Potatoes.— The more the potato disease threatens, 
the more care people should take over their potato sets, for 
surely no one would desire their utter extermination; and 
the avoidance of abuse is surely a remedial measure at least 
As to the care of the seed or sets, we wUl take thr A ih leaved 
Kidiurg for a type and example. We do not think that one 
cultivator in ten understands the real habits of this valuable 
potato ; invaluable I might have said. Mr. Knight, of Down- 
ten, long since showed that so far from being u shy potato, 1 
enormous crops might be obtained from it, by pursuing a 
mode of culture congenial to its habits. 

Now, this potato, if placed under conditions of fermen- 
tation, speedily wastes its germinating powers long before 
the spring arrives; and it is vain to look for success from 
seed thus treated. Our best cultivators in these districts 
(Cheshire) — and we have many more cottagers who perfectly 
understand the humour of the Ash-leaved Kidney — take them 
up for seed long before they are what is termed " ripe." 
They then spread them on tho Boor, of an nuthouse or shed, 
or even beneath their beds in their sleeping rooms, where in 
single loyers, or nearly so, they soon become green and 
:edingly hard. Sprout they cannot, for lack of 
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Dryness, therefore, is the main condition, and by the time 
they have become greened and "hardened," the month of 
September has far advanced ; and now the declining tem- 
perature natural to tho autumn, together with the rest that 
has been induced, offers no temptations to a premature ger- 
mination ; and many, for convenience sake, pit them in a 
cool and dry situation until Christmas has passed, when they 
ore again brought from their hilling place, and once more 
placed in single layers in boxes beneath their beds, o 
any Hour or shelf that may offer; all that is requisite is to 
ward off frost, and to keep them dry. 

Thus, by the middle or end of March, these seed kidneys 
are formed with short and thick sprouts not more than a 
quarter of an inch in length, and as linn almost as the 
twig of a tree. In this state they are committed to the soil, 
and those who plant under such conditions in March, I 

in April, obtain potatoes earlier than those who plan tin 
February seed treated according to tho old or ordinary 
method. 

r greens, as kid a, 



which were sown in the end of June or in July. The latter 
will do on spare borders, or portions of them. All those 
before planted should he thoroughly cleaned, and have 
plenty of earth drown to their stems; for much of their hulk, 
under all circumstances. U produced from surf are roots thus 
iiiraged, more especially if tho chili should take place. 
We have even heard of swede turnips heinj; planted as late 
e tirst week in September, and making pretty good 
bulbs, lint we have no loith in such late work. Ordinary 
turnips may jet be sown in warm situations and on light 
soils; and for this purpose wo should choose the early 
Dutch, although many prefer the stone. Horn or other 
is may still be sown for early spring use; they will, 
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however, be neither very certain nor veiy profitable. Beyond 
these things we are not aware that anything else can be 
placed under the head of cottager's autumn cropping ; for it 
will be time enough to speak of autumn potato planting in 
the next allotment paper. 

Onions. — If any onions remain still on the beds in a grow- 
'ng state, they must immediately be bent down with a rake 
ir broom. All those loose on the ground should bo instantly 
removed and ripened off. The onion not only bears, but 
requires, a deal of heat to ripen it soundly ; and we do not 
hold with the plan of laying them outdoors on walks, 4c, 
at this late period. They had better be put in baskets and 
carried in and out, as the ant dries its winter stores, unless 
they can be placed in some dry room immediately over a 
fire place. Hoping is the best plan for the cottager, and this 
done there will be no trouble with them afterwards. A few 
winter onions may be sown in the first week of September if 
neglected in August. These will be useful to draw young, 
and also to transplant next March, when, with a rich soil, 
they will produce onions at the very period when the winter 
stores are gone, and the spring sown not come to hand. 

Keeping of Stoke Hoots. — It is full soon for these to 
;ome to hand in any quantity; the time is near, however, 
and a little advice on the general principles connected with 
their sound preservation may be useful. As with the potato, 
so with the carrot, the parsnip, the swede, the mangold, Ac, 
dryness is the great essential, and in addition coolness. 
When we say dryness, however, we do not mean subjecting 
the roots to an atmosphere which shall extract their own 
juices. We merely mean a security from rain or snow, and 
" atiou beneath. We have before said that germi- 
r sprouting, robs the root of its stores, and that 
such sprouting cannot proceed in an injurious degree with- 
-- ir much atmospheric damp. 



covering, they were soiled or earthed over, after 
of potatoes. The consequence was, that in a few weeks they 
were a mass of putrefaction, and no wonder. They were in 
a sufficient body to provoke a high amount of fermentation, 
especially being, as they were, full of the watery matter fresh 
imbibed from the soil. This had no means of escape com- 
mensurate will] its accumulation ; they were, therefore, sub- 
jected to what may be termed a stewing process. 

The longest kept mangold wurtzel we ever knew was found, 
after lying nearly twelve months at the bottom of the pit 
(an indoors one), imbedded in broken straw and dust; this 
mangold, taken out in November, was fresh, or nearly so, 
when first placed there. 

Pickles. — The Vinegar Pjakt.— This is the season : 
the cottager, or allotment holder, to lay in a stock of pickb 
for why should a poor man be debarred the luxury of a z< 
to his pieco of bacon or cheese. Of course, red cnbbage, 
onions, ghirkuw, narsturtiums, &c, will readily come U 
mind ; but what we would here draw attention to is the im 
mense utility of what is termed The Vinegar Plant. Oui 
readers are many of them, doubtless, acquainted with tlii: 
singular fungus— for so it is. Haiiug, however, tried it here 
for nearly two years, and made our pickles from it, we c 
vouch for its great utility and convenience. Our plan 
this : — One pouud of trenclu and three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar to about live quarts of water. These materials 
placed in a jsr with the vinegar plant, and remain a li 
more than a month. We then draw off the vinegar, and 
repeat the sumo process with the plant. But here it may be 
observed, as information to ;he iiuvi ■:.■.(■ , that the plants n-pi'o- 
; duceor increase frequently ; and that such, if permitted to ac- 
cumulate, are found, it would appear by experience, to absorb 
the vinegar. Our plan, therefore, is, to remove the oldest 
and, of course, tlii eke st plants when a change is made; for 
these will be found to become much increased both in thick 
iiess anil firmness of texture. Another point should be 
noted : the old plant uii removal is m !!■!,• ki repay 1!ic- amount 
of absorption, by subjecting it to a change of water; and this 
nut. hi/in;.' thorough vinegar, we have deemed it expedient to 
add it to the jar again, in order to complete acidification. 
We kcop a paper tied over the jar, as in pickles, and the jar 
stands on a shelf near the kitchen fire ; the temperature, 
doubtless, ranging from seventy to eighty degrees on the 
average. Retiring can succeed better, and with us it has 



MISS MARTINEAU ON COW-KEEPING. 
What I want to gain is not pecuniar; profit, but comfort. 
le, at the same time, I cannot afford to lose by my eiperi- 
lL There are months of the year (and exactly the moLths 
when my friends come to see me) when I cannot be sure of 
being able to buy enough of meat, milk and cream, and vege- 
tables for my table ; and the vegetables, and milk and ana, 
rarely be had good at any season of the year. If, without 
, I can provide myself with hams and bacon, fowls and 
eggs, vegetable* (except winter potatoes), butter and cream, 
I shall be amply satisfied, as far as considerations of tie 
purse go. A much higher consideration is, that if I etc 
make my plan succeed, it provides for the maintenance of 
■q honest people, who might otherwise have had no pros 
pect but of the workhouse in their old age, and in ill seasons 
of pressure meanwhile. 

'■My land amounts in the whole to less than two acres 
and a quarter ; and of this, part is mere rock, and % good 
' ' "s occupied with the house and terrace, the drive, ind 
planted portions. A year and a half ago, a little mors 
in aere of it, in grass, was let for £i 10s. a-year to i 
t who kept a cow upon it This tenant never took the 
slightest care of the pasture, and it became so lumpy aid 
foul as to be an eyesore from the house. I paid more this 
six guineas a-year to an occasional gardener, who could not 
even keep things neat in the time he gave to it, much lot 
render my ground productive. If I wanted a ham, I hid 
sometimes to pay £1 for it, and for eggs I paid during three 
months of the year a Id. a-piece. I never saw cream wortbj 
of the name ; and had to get butter from a distance. In the 
midst of this state of things, it occurred to me that it might ' 
be north trying whether my land would not produce suit ] 
comfort as I wanted, without increased expense. 

" Haiing satisfied myself that it was worth a trial, I wrote ! 
to you to inquire whether your union would despatch hither 
a labourer whom you could recommend. Besides that *e : 
are underhanded in this district 1 knew that my neighbours | 
would laugh at me for proposing to keep a cow and nig on i 
my own land, when the rule of the district is, that it takes ■ 
three acres to keep a cow, and when it is the custom for one i 
man to undertake the charge of as many acres of landu 
you please, and my neighbours did laugh for a time. They 
said that 1 was paying at the rate of lid. a quart for milk; 
they asked how I could possibly find employment for a mm 
on two acres of ground ; they charged me first with cruelty 
to my cows, in not letting them range on the fell ; and thea 
of fatting tliem. Some, however, saw the importance of the 
experiment in the way of example, and have encouraged me 
throughout. I do not yet affirm that the experiment will 
answer, but I believe that it will ; and I am sure that the 
comfort of my little household is prodigiously increased bj 
it. I do not forget how our success mainly depends on the 
choice you made of a farm servant for me. He is a man of 
extraordinary industry and cleverness, as well as rigid 
honesty. His ambition is roused; for he knows that the 
success of the experiment mainly depends on himself. He 
is living in comfort, and laying by a little money, and he 
looks so happy that it would truly grieve me to have to give 
up ; though I have no doubt that he would immediately find 
work at good wages in tlio neighbourhood. His wife and ha 
had saved enough to pay their journey hither out of Norfolfc. 
1 give him Via. a-week all the year round. His wife earni 
something Ijy occasionally helping in the house, by assisting 
in my washing, and by taking in washing when she can get 
it I allow her the use of my washhouse, copper, Ac^ on 
condition that the copper is kept clean for the boiling of the 
cow-food in winter. 1 built them an excellent cottage of (he 
stone of the district, for which they pay Is. ud. perwtek. 
They know that they could not get such another off the pre- 
mie for .£■") a-year. 

"Besides the cottage and washhonae, 1 had to build 
cow-house, pig-house (for it is not a stye), * poultry-yari. 

and hay house. I consider these under the hud of : ' 

ment not expenditure. I could let them, with *""* 
any time if I chose to give up cow-keeping. 
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" In planning the turning up of my ground for spade cul- 
tivation, I went on the supposition of keeping only one cow; 
and for seven months we kept only one. But I considered 
the inconvenience of the cow being dry for three months out 
of the twelve; and that there was room in the stable for a 
second, and little more trouble in keeping two than one ; 
lad a pretty certain market among my neighbours for what- 
ever butter and milk I might have to sell. So I bought a 
'spring calver ' as companion to the' autumn calver,' and we 
find that we very nearly maintain them both on little more 
than three-quarters of an acre of grass, and leas than half 
an acre of garden. The second cow pays her way by her 
manure and milk. 

"Our first consideration was the manure. It is as true 
with relation to our small concerns as to a greater, that ' the 
more manure, the more green crops ; the more green crops, 
the more stock ; the more stock, the more manure.' There 
are two tanks, well flagged and cemented, well closed, so 
that not a drop can ooze out. One is connected with the 
house, and the other with the cottage and cowhouse, receiv- 
ing all their drainage of every kind. A barrel on wheels 
stands at the back-door to receive all the slops, soap-suds, 
cabbage -water, &c, and this liquid manure is wheeled away, 
and applied where it is wanted. There is a compost pit at 
the back of the kitchen garden ; and a compost heap behind 
some young trees at the bottom of the field. What with the 
clippings, and weeding!), and sweepings, and nothing being 
wasted, the pit being kept clean, and the cowhouse swept 
out twice ft (lay, we have abundance of manure (without buy- 
ing any whatever), which accounts for the abundance of our 
crops thus far. One instance of my servant's passion for 
economy amused me so much that it seems worth telling 
you. Karly one morning, returning from my walk, I looked 
in upon<be pig, just when his breakfast was approaching in 
another direction. I said to Robert, 'I think piggy looks 
very well, only that he wants a washing.' ■ Yes, ma'am,' 
said Robert, ' that will be to-morrow. To-morrow is washing- 
day, and the suds will wash the pig first, and then be as 
good, and better, for manure ; and then the soap serves three 

" Our available ground is — of pasture, three roods twenty- 
eight perches; and of tilled ground, one rood fifteen perches- 
There are besides about twenty-six perches of grass in the 
little plantation, orchard, and slope, which yield some fresh 
grass when mowed in summer. I shall turn up a little more 
ground tliis spring in order to provide completely for the 
maintenance of two cows, though I cannot encroach much 
more on the gnua, on account of the views from (lie win- 
dows. But for this, wc should give our cows no grass or 
hay, which are the most expensive kinds of food. Our soil 
is good ; neither very rich nor very light ; laying at varying 
depths upon limestone. Much of our newly-dug portion was 
lull of stones. Our neighbours advised us to cover them up 
again, but wc judged differently. I thought we might as 
well make drains of the new path-ways we must have, so, by 
deep digging, we obtained drains, and the large stones were 
lli us disposed of. Home more were carted out to mend the 
roads, and when my servant was in despair at there being 
yet more, it occurred to him to dig out good earth from cor- 
ners of the pin minion, and supply its place with stones. He 
ni'tuullv dug pits breast deep for this purpose. 

'■ Hi.-! diagmi* for imps was not less than two spits deep, 
do..; straijdit down, mid the whole was richly manured. The 
-round being ready, our method is this: — 

" In August we sow cabbage-Seed, and hy the end of Sep- 
tember we begin to set out the young plants, about 4011 per 
neck, for si* weeks, to secure a succession. Wo set them in 
lows, the plants being eighteen inches apart, and the rows a 
van! apart. In March and April we sow swedes and beets 
in alternate rows between the rows of cabbages. By the 
lime wo are beginning to cut the cabbages, the turnips and 
licet* are piist tho danger of the fly, and may lie thinned — 
the removal of the cabbages letting in air and sunshine. We 
also keep a portion of ground for Belgian carrots, which 
iitTi-i-J excellent cow food. We succeeded less with these 
this year tlitm with our other crops, from their not being 
sufficiently thinned. But we had twenty-five stone of them, 
and four or five carrots per day were very acceptable to the 
rows. By file end of March the cows can get a bite in the 
pasture, and the mowings of the grass in the orchard, Ac., 



are brought to them fresh. While the pasture is shut up 
for hay the cabbages begin to ripen. They weigh from Jibs. 
to 12 lbs., and each cow eats about eighteen per day. This 
is their food from June to November, with such grazing as 
they get after our hay-making, and a handful or two per day 
of Indian meal, scalded and given with their grass. The 
pasture having been wall manured in the winter and wonder- 
fully retrieved by good care, yielded more than a ton and a 
half of the finest hay. This year, I think, I shall try for a 
second crop, an we have abundance of manure. But last 
year I had half the pasture hurdled off, and the cows let out 
for some time every fine day to graze, the one half for one 
fortnight, and the other the next. By the time the grass 
and the cabbages were done, we had laid in less than we 
hope to produce this year, but a fair amount of crops. For 
the cows one and a half ton of hay, twenty -five stone of Bel- 
gian carrots, and at least ten cwt. of swedes and beet. 

" We laid out too much of our ground for household vege- 
tables, having had a surplus after the following supply:— 
Fine green peas — from the 12th of June till the middle of 
September— peas, lettuces, radishes, spinach, turnips, and 
carrots, and onions, enough fo~ the whole winter — five or 
six stone of early potatoes, vegetable marrow, a few cucum- 
bers, abundance of cauliflowers, broccoli, and cabbages, ami 
f plenty of rhubarb and gooseberries. A strawberry bed is 
aid out, too, and we are to have plenty of apples, and pears, 
and cherries, and damsons, hereafter. We used enough 
green vegetables for a family of five persons for the whole 

" The average yield of the rows is about tan quarts per 
day each, ■'. e., about four pounds of butter per week. The 
skimmed milk is eagerly bought, being as good as I used to 
buy for new milk. The buttermilk improves our bread and 
cakes very much, and the pig has what we do not use. The 
cows give sixteen quarts per day for some time after calving, 
and are diy for about three months before. One cow calved 
in October, and we sold the calf (a cow-calf) for a guinea at 
the end of a fortnight. The same cow is to calve again in 
September, and the other in May, and thus a continued 
supply of milk is provided for. We kill two pigs in a year, 
and selling half each time, get our hams and as much bacon 
as we want for little or noOiing. What we have to buy is 
three barrels of Indian meal in a year (at an average of 18s. 
each), some of which we use ourselves for puddings and 
cakes, and which goes far towards feeding the fowls; a few 
trusses of wheat-straw after harvest (when it is cheapest) to 
chop and mix with the cows' boiled turnip- food in winter, a 
few pennyworths of grains per week, and two or three loads 
of turnips after Midsummer, tod perhaps a little (but a very 
little) hay. As I consider that the cows maintain the man, 
this expenditure is all that I have to make in return for our 
large supply of vegetables, pork, bacon, and hams, eggs, and 
a few fowls, our gardening, and the keeping of the whole 
ground in high order, and, moreover, through the good 
nature of my excellent servant, our window-cleaning and 
coal -shifting. It may not he out of place here, to mention 
his other proofs of zeal and kindness. His sister is my 
maid, and she has care of the plate. In the short days, or 
in excessively bad weather, he comes up and offers to clean 
the plate, which is, in consequence, hotter kept than it ever 
was before. Again, the tenant of the next field besought mo 
to take possession of the fence (by permission of the owner), 
as it was a great expense and trouble to him. I long refused, 
though the hedge was very ugly, with eight hideous pollards 
and eternal rows of wet linen hung on from the other side. 
At last my servant begged me to take the hedge, saying that 
he would grub and fell the whole, and that, if the wood did 
not pay me for a new fence, the gain in land would. I put 
Up a cross pole fence, which is highly ornamental. My 
neighbour and I gain each ten square yards of ground, I am 
safe from sheep and trespassers, and I have wood enough for 
about two years' consumption, besides pea-sticks and poles 
as many as we want. The new fence cost £ !l and a few 
shillings. The purpose of setting forth tliis man's merits is 
to be fair ; for 1 am aware how essentially the success of my 
experiment depends on the quality of the servant who has to 

" The cow-house is, as I said, swept out (into the entrance 
of the tank) twice a-day ; and it is whitewashed twice a year. 
Tho cows are rubbed down daily, and kept almost as alee*- 
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as homes. Both are now in much finer coniiition than when 
Uiej caiuo. They were rather restless for a few weeks, after 
first coming from the fell; lull t.ltcy -necm now perfectly 
happy, and when nut in tho field, they return to the stable 
of their own accord to avoid rains, heat, or tlies. Their food 
in winter is each a stone of turnip* three times a day ; the 
turnips being shred, anil boiled with eln>iJpi-cl wheal slrmv, a 
little hay, a handful of Knit, and a double handful of Indian 
meal, or somewhat more of liran. They may have, besides, 
to amuse themselves with, it lew raw turnips, and two or 
throe baudfuis of bay per day. 

" HuUUiST Mautibkau." 



NATIVE WILD FL0WEI1S. 

Ill the beginning of August, tho wild roses have almost 
entirely faded from the hedgerows, although a stray hush 
here and there still retains somewhat of its blooming beauty. 
No sooner, however, do the rwis- so conspicuous in trie 
summer landscape— begin to fade than another highly in 
loresling family of rosaceous shrubs begin to pill forth ihcir 
scarcely less beautiful though less highly coloured blossoms. 
and continue to adorn the hedgerows throughout the niitumn 
months. This tribe is the brambles, a family which, in one 
v;ity or idler, timl interest wit.li every body. The poets sin;/ of 
the beauty ul' their " satin threaded 'buyers," the schoolboy is 
nowhere so delighted us in the midst nf a bramble-brake ; the 
mountain shepherd seeks the fruit nf the mountain brambles 
as his only luxury ; the artist admire* the thorny shrub as one 
of the most successful beautiflers of nature, — covering with 
its long leafy stoma the old ruinous wayside walls and stony 
hodgebanks with a fresh and flowery verdure ; and the 
botanist — ah! no family of plants delight to distraction su 
well as the ever-changing Itsbl. The fruit, called l.hitli- 
berries in England, but bettor known under their genuine 
iiaino of brmnblts iu Scotland, meet with very general appro- 
bation ; anil although the schoollioy gets the chief credit, nf 
enjoying this free and simple fruit of nature's garden, yet 
tho hungry botanist seldom lingers in the thorny hniko 
without indulging in gnslxonomic as well as botanic philo- 
sophy. Tho sup]iosed species of Itiibm have been greatly 
extended of late ; but we fear a proposal to lead tho Cottage 
Hardeners through the thorny mazes of the genus which 
have been created by botanical authors would not inert, with 
a very grateful reception ; and we shall therefore only allude 
to one or two of the moru familiar and easily known and 
ili'itjnynislied species. The Riibtia fntinmu may ho con- 
sidered the popular representative of the host of so called 
specie-' distinguished by bntannits, which atford thcbramblc- 
lie.rnes or blaekberios, a fniit which will bo perfectly familiar 
to every reader, and which is sometimes used economically 
in the making of tarto and preserves. Jeremy Tsvlor, in 
allusion to the practice which prevails in some districts of 
hi i id injr down I lie sods on newly covered (rr.ivcs by the youi 
shunts of the bramble, remarks ; "The autumn, with i 
fruits, prepares disorders for us ; and the winter's en 
turns l.hem into shar- di""ises ; and the spring brim 
flowers to s> "' up-' '■ ■"> 'e; and the Mil""'-- giv. 
H turf «,. 






There arc in all twelve wild species of Hypericum, but Bo 
of th.-jLL ere (.iinsidered to bo only naturalized plants. '" 
of these, II. atlgeiuiim, may be familiar to mauy of oar 
readers as a frequent ornament of the slirubhery. 

Olio of tho most beautiful of the August (lowering nlnfo 
is Ihc Grass of l'arnassus {Parnnaia jmJjmA-m), which uKV> j 
in tho loveliest profusion on many of tho northern bilk ml 
mountains, although it is by no moans ho common iu tit | 
uouth. i 

July and August are the months for the flowering of Ik | 
Dyer's ltoclict, Yellow Weld, or wild Mignonette (ft** | 
liiltula), which grows in extraordinary abundance on nilni 
embankments, mid on the mbbish heaps of old quarries; iu 
fuel, wlierever the Uui is disturbed and tlie subsoil tarovii 
up. It bears a remarkable similarity of appearance tii Ik 
common garden Mignonette — tlio lUncdit odurata of LoU 
■lists — styled by Cowper 

11 The fragrant weed — the Frenchman'! darling ; " 

but tho wild plant grows to a much greater size than Ik 
cultivated species ; and, besides having long linear leave. 
whereby it may rendily be recognised, it wants the agreeilili 
odour of the garden favourite. Hooker nnd other writers 
mention tluit Ihc Dyer's ltochet is used in dyeing w 
stutfs yellow ; and the author of " Wild Flowers of tlie Year" 
says, "It has been used for dyeing, especially in Fraud. 
The whole plant affords juiee for this purpose, m " '" 
colour is good and permanent The coloured paint, 
by artists Hutch pink, is obtained from it" Lightfoot stales 
that the plant was in his day much used for dysing IrnUi 
woollen and silk of a yellow colour ; the fresh herb uhreibM 
and boiled, or dried and reduced to a powder, being thi 
of using it. The Haso ltochet ill. htra) iti a nracL 



The Com Marigold [ChryamUiemiim ntgttmi) is a 
i inipiciioiis I'nldii) lit Id flower during the month of Ai_„ 
when it is generally in full bloom. According to our own 
observation, it is often more profane in potato fields than in 
corn fields, and certainly more conspicuous when so cir- 
cumstanced. The Com Marigold is not so very IroublesonK 
a farm pest in this country ns to require a statutory enact- 
ment lo enforce its eradication by the etdlivator of the nil, 
as has been found necessary in Denmark ; but it frequenUj 
occurs in tolerable abundance, especially in eold, wet, daytj 
land. Its peculiarity of distribution, however, renders it ID 
some extent a local plant ; for there are some districts when 
it is particularly scarce, among which wo may notice the 
neighbourhood of Kdinbnrgh. 

There are a good few other plants of the Natural Order 
ComposilBj which produce their flowers during the present 
month ; and wo may notice one or two of the mora interest- 
ing. Tho common Chamomile (Anthcmi* nebllk) ifl a favour- 
ito cottage herb, the stomachic and tonic powers of which 
are "justly celebrated." At many of the stations when this 
plant may be found it is probably not indigenous, as its con- 
stant attendance at Ihe cottage door gives it man; oppH'- 
tunitios of being introduced to diii'erent parts of the country 
where it may readily become naturalized. Several varieties j 
are grown in gardens. According to Hooker, the principal ! 
virtues of this plant are supposed to reside in the imotwrrt, 
which contains an essential oil. Sir J. K. Smith sajs, 
'- Varieties with double Mowers, whose yellow tabular norili 
arc entirely or partially transformed into white lignlate onea, 
are common hi gardens ; the discoid variety, destitute of 
rays, is more rare. Thu latter, perhaps, ought to bo pre- 
ferred for medical use, the double whita flower* being nw 
acknowledged to be weaker than those in a natural utile. 
Kvery part of the plant is intensely bitter, and gratefnfiT 
aromatic, especially the flowers." The Sneezewort Yarn* 
I Arl.itltrn ptarmtea) U a beautiful ornament of the ditch bank*, 
more especially in the north, although by no means unconunw 
anywhere; but the common Yarrow or Mmfoilf^.mtffrfrKiaal 
is even more abundant, occurring chiefly hy the waysides. I 1 i 
is said to muse bleeding at the nose if put up the noiUilu; 
hence one of the Knglish names. Nose-bleed. The fuoulj j 
of Knapweeds iXVnrinnrn) are exceedingly showy, mM 
especially (,'. jca'dnsr, and 6*. cjama; indeed the latter* ■ 
frequently grown in gardens as an ornamental annual. Tbs 
itamens of some of the species have been observed to dw* I 
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similar to that in the Rockrose and Barberry. It 
mn that the painter in water colours takes ad- 
the bright blue of the Com -blue- bottle, the juice, 
als being used mixed with alum water. Smith 
the interesting fact, that the separate floret in 
otuny coloured witli this, by way or experiment, 
well for thirty yean, which is no mean recom- 

to this floral colour. During the month of 
i have two plants in flower, which, although they 
themselves of great interest or importance, are in- 
> the botanist, as beiug each tlio single British re- 
e of a large American genus, forming a con 
mature in the western wilds. The common Star 
r ii-ificliuni I , is the only member of the extensive 
Asters which we ikisscsb ; we daresay, beautiful as 

marsh plant, it ctiiiinil in respect of beauty be 
willi the species of other lands, and there seems 
pathy l>etwixt it and tlio China Asters of our 
The (Joldeu Hod — so variable in its stature — is 
next, showy northern plants; and the great family 
h to which it belongs is one of the most con- 
u the North American Continent. 

G. Lawson, FJ1.S., Ac, Edinburgh. 



JLTRY-KKEPEIl'S CALENDAR.— Seitehber. 
ii ItoyU; Author >•/ •• Hints to Smalt }Wn," <tc. 
-Though tlio hatching of chickens at this late 
io be totally discouraged, on account of the ex- 
Dicutty of rearing them at the approach of winter, 
o reason why hens should not be at any time 
■ indulge Uieir desire for sitting, if ducks' eggs 
ivided fur them. Ducklings can be reared, with 
pains-taking, during our ordinary winters, espe- 
Mlijij-'i'ra who will not object to have their kitchen 
y tin. 1 tender brood until thoy can bear removal to 
triable quarters. Ducklings reared at seasons 

are very rare luxuries for the table bring a price 
lys for the extra trouble of rearing them. Those 
■pens, then, who can provide ducks' eggs for hens, 
.€ recommended, in the seasons when a brood 
s cannot lie brought forth with a reasonable pros- 
ress, need never check the determined disposition 
. sil ; and am altogether inexcusable if they nse 
mis ("such as that of throwing the hen into a cold 
rder to cheek tlio natural desire. As a hen cannot 
i than live ;/™.w eggs, it is better to let her hatch 
iliau goslings, and leave the hatching of the latter 
'lirkev hen disposed to incubation. 
Hint of the indent quarrels which unexpectedly 
ig hens, it is requisite to have separate places in 
,- may ho kept for a lime apart. Twice within 
lis a terrible outbreak has occurred in our own 
nl, and without any appareut cause. This cir- 

has led us to consider what may be the best 
imui-ilitiii-iitf for refractory and quarrelsome hens. 
use was us follows ; six well-grown while Dorking 
J a cock of the same brood, wore purchased in 

last, and introduced to a family consisting of a 
domed hens of tlio Dorking kind also. The new 
re kindly received by the old stagers, and the 
■mi my prevailed among them until the middle of 
when two of the older hens assaulted two of the 
tes, peeked them until they drew blood from them, 
/ blinded one of them. The poor persecuted 
tore unable to eat, and feared to go to the common 
ig twn nights, or venture out of their hiding-places 

|ii-li«ing the notion of capital punishment, by 

or the blade (and partly swayed by the eonsi- 
ial their flesh was nearly uneatable), and wishing 
H the effect of imprisonment in such case, we 
ie criminals, and also cut off their wings, in order 
their vanity, and prevent them from rising up to a 

their heads. They were allowed dry corn and 

n few rays of light entered their cell. After 4W 
lioeiuent they were discharged; end on their 
they did not attempt to renew the assault for 

had been so justly punished. In the 



the young hen who had been so sorely beaten was rr 
tenderly nursed by the cock, who seemed as if ashamed of 
himself for not having interfered in the first instance to 
prevent the outrage. At the end of July the same white 
hens wore beaten by the same dark feathered ones, but not 
severely, without any discoverable cause. It is not a war of 
races, for the whites and blacks were in perfect amity at the 
beginning of their acquaintance, and are derived from the 
same stock. Jealousy does not seem to have caused it : the 
cock has but eight wives altogether — fewer by many than 
those of the Nepaulese ambassador, and seems equally stten- 
tive and affectionate to all. Confinement has nut altogether 
succeeded in this case of gross misconduct, and it may make 
matters worse — the offender, whether a cock or hen, at the 
expiration of tlio term of imprisonment often renews 
assault, or perhaps suffers one, and interference docs little 
more good than in other family quarrels. Perhaps the 1 
way is to let matters settle of themselves; and if pou 
cannot or will not fall into quietude, the only certain remedy 
(anditthon becomes a just punishment) is to make a meal 
of them as soon as they can be rendered fat for this 
purpose. 

Some cottagers prevent their hens from getting into 
their neighbours' gardens or stubble fields, through hedges, 
by making a sort of yoke, which is simply a stick laid hori- 
zontally across the shoulders, and fastened round the neck 
by a necklace of string. 

Eoos. — The gleanings of harvest now afford so great 
supply of food to fowls that they lay abundantly. Eggs 
become cheaper than at any former season of the year ; and 
for a few weeks to come the price of them will not rise. 
This is the lime, therefore, for thrifty housekeepers to lay 
in a stock of eggs for winter cooking purposes — whatever 
mode of preserving them they may think fit to adopt- 

Pbetabino Fowls ton the Table.— The new wheat, bar- 
ley, Ac, brings them speedily into such good condition, that 
they ore fit for table without any further fatting. A barn- 
door fowl is undoubtedly superior in flavour to the over-fed, 
flabby, greasy birds which the London cooks like to have 
under their hands. To make fowls fat to their taste they 
must be prevented from taking exorcise by close cooping, 
and kept almost in darkness to insure perfect quietude. 

TYukeys and Gi wea Fowls.— Great attention should be 
given to turkey poults now, when the tail feathers are begin. 
ning to grow ; they require good nourishment to sustain the 
exhaustion of strength during this period of their growth ; 
barley-meal mixed with their food should be abundantly 
afforded to them, as their future vigour and size will main' 
depend on the care now taken of them. Guinea fowls & 
now shooting their horns, as it is termed, and will also 
require a full supply of food to carry them well through 
this important stage of their lives. 



THE BEE-KEEPER'S CALENDAR.— Sememes. 
fly J. II. i'uewr, Esq., Author of " The Bee-tttftr't 
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Autumnal Unions.— The time has now arrived for the» 
operations, which are so strongly recommended by Golieti 
and many other apiarians ; and, indeed, their necessity, as 
well as their utility, cannot be too much insisted upon, i~ ' 
especially as the method which I have adopted is so v 
simple, and which I had pledged myself at page 2Mb of I 
present volume of The Cottaue Gardener to give in this 
place, but which now becomes unnecessary, for my plan, as 
well as every other one that I have either seen or heard of, 
is, I am happy to say, entirely superseded by the method 
given by " A Country Curate " in page i!7t), No. Ilo, of The 
Cottaoe Gardener, for which communication he has my 
best thanks ; and he deserves, also, the thanks of every apia- 
rian in the kingdom, — his plan being so safe, so simple, and 
so effectual ; for here is no fumigating, no stupifying, which 
I have always found to he injurious, Hid, indeed (beyond a 
puff or two of tobacco- smoke, and even that only on especial 
occasions) unnecessary. This method, however, applies tr- 
entire deprivation, and is recommended to he done early ii 
August, whilst those of Gelieu are at the end of Septeml 
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and then it is not strong stocks that are to lie deprived of 
their honey and united to others, but weak ones only. Still, 
if tliis total deprivation he performed so late as the end of 
September the bees may, with a little trouble, be kept 
tlirough the winter, which the following anecdote related to 
me a short time since by a gentleman residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bury St. Edmunds fully proves. He said to me, 
thai the circumstance which led to his becoming an apiarian 
was rather a singular one; for, passing one evening the 
garden of a cottager in the village where he resides, ho 
observed some rather extraordinary preparations going on, 
the nature of which he could not understand, and was induced 
to inquire a little into the matter and the reply wax, " We 
are going to burn the bees, sir;" and upon being assured 
that the stnpiSed bees would be of no value to the cottager, 
and that they would be buried, lie begged them, and waiting 
the process over, took them home with him in a large Mower- 
pot; mid after sprinkling them very gently with sugared ale 
put them into a box, and supplied them with a syrup made 
with brown sugar and ale, at the top of the box, and in a 
few days he had the satisfaction of finding they had formed 
several combs, nnd were proceeding rapidly in carrying on 
their work, which greatly increased his interest in them, 
and induced him to give them every possible attention, by 
which means be carried them safely through the winter, and 
obtained from them two good swarms the following summer, 
besides a few pounds of fine honey-comb, and for the last 
tliree or four years he has had a large and productive 

Thk Present Seas on.— Although in this neigh bom-hood 
(Bury St- Edmunds) we have had littla or no honey in 
boxes or glasses from the tops of the hives, I am happy to 
find that the slocks are remarkably good, with scarcely any 
exceptions, which will give us encouragement in looking 
forward to another season. Some accounts which I have 
lately had from the neighbourhood of London are much 
better than I expected; I hear of a person at Croydon 
having taken off a box of honey containing 80 pounds, and 
trie box is again nearly filled by the same stock ; this has 
afforded him the roost honey, but bis other stocks have done 
remarkably well. And I hear, also, of a person at Cliiswick 
having had a similar good year; I wish it had been the 
same here. 

Mead.— I am requested to give a receipt for mead, and 
the following is the best that I have seen, and is certainly- 
most excellent : — Pour five gallons of boiling water upon 
'2(1 pounds of honey, boil, and remove the scum as it rises ; 
when it ceases to rise, add one ounce of hops, and boil for 10 
minutes afterwards ; put the liquor into a tub to cool ; when 
reduced to 75" of Fahrenheit, add a slice of bread toasted 
and smeared over with a little new yeast; let it stand in a 
warm room, and be stirred occasionally ; and when it carries 
a head, tun it, filling up the cask from time to time. When 
the fermentation lias nearly finished bung it down, leaving 
a peg-hole, which may soon be closed ; bottle in about a 

Honey Vinegar. — A most excellent vinegar may also lie 
made from honey : Put half a pound of honey to a quart of 
wnt«r, boiling hot; mix well, and expose to the greatest heat 
of the sun without closing the vessel containing it, but sum 
cieutly so to keep out in;—*' ' ■'■out six > "»ln this 
liquor become- •»»'•', and c.._- .... "i inet _id of 
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the wine merchants, how much better is it to have a Me 
store of home-made wines from which to take a few bullies 
and welcome your guests. Though dissipation and pleasnrts 
which interfere with our duties are decidedly htohj, vet 
hospitality exercised towards our friends is a virtue whidi 
should not he neglected. Let us at the same time be careful > 
who oarfrundi are, for if not careful in their selection, n I 
shall be led away from the narrow path of duty, and find 
ourselves serving that master of whom onrblessed Lordrjm- 
self has declared — " l'e cannot serve God and Mammon." 
"Lose not the world, neither the things which are in ike 
world," is a text which, if kept constantly before onr eyes, 
would assist us materially in all our undertakings ; and we 
should he enabled to resist all those pleasures into which 
we cannot enter without danger to our eternal bapni- 

Cleanliness is as essential in the act of home wine making 
as it is in every other branch of cookery. My recei| ' * 
intend for those who wish to make wine on a small 
and therefore I will not insist on the necessity of hiring 
"vats," "treadeis," dfcc, but merely say that a ta*k andi 
tub are requisite, also a cvartc itive to strain the juice 
through. ' 

The PntiT from which wine is to be made must be nicked 
in dry weather, and every unsound berry picked out as well 
as the stalks. The room in which the wine is made should 
be comfortably warm, in order that the fermentation may hi 
assisted. Some people are in the habit of adding spirits to 
their home-made wines ; this practice, however, spoils tbe 
flavour, and of course adds materially to the expense. 

Bed Ccrrakt Wine. — Gatherthe currants when quite ripe, 
on a dry day. lick the stalks off, and if you wish five gilhms 
of wine, take six gallons of fruit, put them into the tub, prow 
them until each currant is crushed, strain the juice off, md 
to the crushed fruit put two quarts of cold spring water. let 
it stand whilst you measure (he juice which yon hate pre- 
viously strained. Add to the juice an equal proportion of 
spring water, and then strain the water from the currants, 
and add that to the mixture of juice and water. To everj 
gallon of liquid add two pounds and a half of good sugar, stir 
it till the sugar is melted, and then pour it into a cask, and to 
each gallon add half an ounce of " crude tartar." Place ■ 
tile on the bung-hole for a couple of months, at the and of 
which time it may be fastened closely down, hut the wine 
should not be bottled for six or eight months after it is 

Blapk Currant Wnra is sweeter than the red currant, md 



gallon of black currants, squeeze them, but be careful DC 
break the pips ; put them, with the water, into a sauoci 
and boil them ten minutes ; strain the juice, and add to (be 
fruit again a small quantity of water, say a quart, so al to 
allow for the waste which takes place in boiling. Put them 
on the fire for a few minutes, and add the second juice to 
that which you have already strained. To each gallon alio* 
two ponnds and a half of sugar and one ounce of "erode 
tartar," and whilst the liquid is quite hot (just hot enough to 
bear your finger in it ) add to every five gallons a quarter of 
a pint of fresh yeast. Leave a tile on the bung-hole till tk( 
fermentation has ceased, and the longer it is kept in the cask 
before bottling the better it will be. 

Ei.heh Wink will be found very wholesome, and as the 
berries belong " to all and everybody," it is a pity not to W 
them. To each gallon of picked berries add one gallon of 
water; let it stand a day and night, stirring it frequently; 
put it into a saucepan and boil it well for half an hour.sti — 
it through a sieve, put the juice into a clean saucepan, 
to every gallon add two pounds and a half of moiat so. 
boil it for twenty minutes, and then add, tied up in a moilm 
bag, half an ounce of bruised ginger and allspice to eaeb 
gallon of liquid; continue boiling it altogether for ten 
minutes; pour it into a tub, and when cool set it to ™ work " 
with some yeast spread on a piece of toast. When itha" 
left off fermenting put it into a cask, bung it down securely, 
and when it has stood three or four months bottle it, thong". 
if more convenient, the wine can he drank from the cask. 
Ridel wine is very nice warmed with spice in the same w»J 

i as the black currant nine, and on a cold winter's night it »iU 

n I he very much in request 
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Wine may be made from almost any fruit, also from ginger 
ind parsnips, but the three I have now given are, I think, 
.he easiest as well as the cheapest to make of any. limber 
■Tine is very wholesome if taken as a medicine, but it is too 
heating to be useful as a constant beverage. 

A Fmehd. 



WINTERING BEES. 

Ahoso the mruior«Jii7iR of the year which I have preserved 
ia my note-book, I find the notice of an interview which I 
hid on the 2nd of May with that veteran in apiarian science. 
Dr. Ilevan. On that day he did me the honour to pay me a 
visit at my cottage, in consequence of a correspondence 
»hich I had with him relative to the subject uf the burial of 
h'niet in winter. Your readers will, I am sure, be glad to bear, 
that he then appeared hale and hearty ; and bore the weight 
of eighty years wilh cheerfulness and dignity. In proof of 
his activity of mind, he told me, that he had been busied of 
late in preparing n lecture on bees, to be delivered before 
wme society in Hereford- Our intercourse originated iu a 
desire on my put to be more particularly informed, touching 
a curious experiment which both himself and his friend Dr. 
Dunbar (living in Scotland) hail successfully tried some 
years ago with a couple of hives buried iu the ground, at a 
depth of two feet — the ono for four months, the other for 
tliree. The former, which weighed at the latter end of 
November 37 lbs., was found to havo diminished only 2 lbs. 
in weight, when on the 1st of April following it was resus- 
citated. The bees, too, were iu good health ; and at once, on 
l*in- ]\'::toml to iinbi and liberty, set to work with all vigour, 
as if nothing had happened. This hive had a tube of 4- inch 
bore inserted at the entrance " brought above ground with a 
curved extremity," and communicating with the open air. This 
experiment was repeated (I suppose in the same manner) 
the following year by Dr. Devon; the only precaution which 
he (as well as Dr. D.) used, being, as lie informed me by 
letter, to " give the hivo a li>;hi coi firing or straw, to prevent 
the supor- ambient earth from coming in close contact with 
the hive." It was dug out on the 10th of March, having 
been buried " as soon as the frost had fairly set in in 
December." The bees in this, as in the former case, were 
'onnd to bo in good health, with stores reduced in weight by 
tbout lib. He told me afterwards that this hive " continued 
rigorous for several years." Of Dr. D's, he heard nothing 
subsequent to its disinterment. 

Xow, in this account is to be observed the very greot dif- 
ference in the consumption of honey in these two hives: 
:hat buried four months decreased only two pounds in 
weight, while that interred three months lost as much as 
four pounds. If the latter were the usual result of the expe- 
riment, I would hardly recommend the trial of *' ' 



time last winter very lktle mure, i.e., about five pounds 
apiece, as they stood in my window with a S. W. aspect. 
But if Dr. Dunbar's statement be correct, and the result as 
a muni Iking inclines to the figure which he shows, it really 
becomes a matter of importance to ascertain whether success 
would genendlg attend a more extensive adoption of this 
plan. Dr. 6. did not repeat the experiment, because ho has 
not since had uny hives (eotlmjc hiees) which he conld have 
buried ; his apiary consisting of boxes worked on the depriv- 
ing system. 

A more extraordinary fact, however (if fad it really is) . 
connected with this subject, nppeared in the same number 
of the " Hereford Times " which contained Dr. Movan'a 
remarks. The editor of that paper has not furnished his 
readers with the name of the individual who professes to 
have verified this singular experiment, nor indeed is there 
any signature of any kind to the paper. It runs thus 
(speaking of two somewhat diiferent experiments) : — 

" '11 lo first experiment was made on two hives in the 
autumn of 1881—32 ; the quantity of honey in each hive 
having hoen ascertained, as near- as circumstances would 
permit. Both hives were then placed on a stone floor in an 
open shed, and were covered over with leaves to the depth of 
about two feet. Here they remained for five months, and 



then extricated (there are no dates specified). On 
ination the bees preuttOei <u appearance as if dead, and 
no y.erreptible diminution hnd taken place in the heart,. The 
day being very fine they were removed to a « ._ ... 
Only a few minutes elapsed before they presented the 
Jion of a midlummcr swarm " .' 

Now, strange as this may seem, I can as readily believe, 
that bees, which apparently die of foul or exhausted air, will 
come to life agaiu on restoration to the light of day, as that 
they, as well as other insects which have been for a long 
time immersed in water or other liquids, will recover life 
under similar circumstances. In either case there is a mere 
suspension of animal life. But to continue — 

" One of the hives swarmed on the tfSih of May, the other 
on the Hth of June, the some season. To test the practi- 
cability of this system of wintering bees, 2fi hives were sub- 
jected to the same treatment the following autumn, and two 
were entirely divested of their honey and comb before being 
buried; all of than existed during the u.iuter uitlwat any 
provision whatever (.'.') and ever since, this plan of preserving 
bees during winter has been practised with eminent sue 

Now, if this be only true, it is a secret of the very highest 
importance to every bee-keeper to be acquainted wilh ; for, 
in such case, the keeping of bees mint be a most profitable 
concern, and there con be next to no loss in it. It is u 
marvel to me, however, that such a secret should he so little 
known. I confess myself to be somewhat incredtdous as to 
the truth of this story. Yet such a statement would hardly 
have been permitted by the editor uf a respectable paper 
to find its way into his columns without his having some 
assurauco of the truth and authenticity of the statement. 
At all events, be it true or false, I am disposed not to lot the 
matter rest until I have tried the experiment myself. Will 
any of the numerous, intelligent, and curious apiarians who 
read your pages join with me in giving these ilifferent 
systems of wintering bees a fair trial ? If it be done on n 
large scale—if a dozen or more individuals would be mag- 
nanimous enough to sacrifice, if need be. one, two, tliree, or 
more hives a piece, the thing would bo set at rest Tor ever ; 
and if successful, we should have the merit of tflcriinn a 
most wholesome and important revolution in apiarian eco- 
nomics, which would, indeed, deserve for us " the thanks o[ 
every apiarian in the kingdom." 

It would be necessary to take careful notes in writing of the 
date and manner of interment, the quality of the soil, the 
situation and aspect of the cemetery, the weight of the hives, 
as well as the state of the weather at the time of interment, 
and the character of the after winter, at the some time 
noting the peculiarity of the experiment. It would be of 
importance, also, to ascertain as nearly as possible the age 
and pedigree of every queen, as an assistance iu accounting 
for casualties which may occur. To insure uniformity and 
prevent mistakes, I will draw up a sort of scheme or form 
to be tilled up, and returned to me in the spring, which may 
be had from the Editor of 'I'm; Cottaoe IjarIienEii, who 
will, 1 dare say, kindly undertake to forward it to any one 
who may apply for it. Progress might be reported and 
notes compared after the 1st of April, ojid towards the close 
of the next honey season in July; each person verifying 
his share in the experiment by appending his or her signa- 
ture to the paper, the purport of which might be printed iu 
The Comae Hardener. Iu order to make the difficulty 
in the way of expense or sacrifice loss formidable I would 
suggest that, if it be proposed to inter weighty and valuable 
hives, they should be buried according to Dr. Bevan's and 
Dr. Dunbar's plan, by which the hazard would probably be 
less. As for the other experiments, it would be easy to 
make cheap bargains with cottagers for lata but populous 
casts ( not for poor stocks— these probably would have an aid 
queen, and ho useless from other causes) ; or why not unite 
the population of such doomed hives together, according to 
the plan suggested by me hi a former paper, feeding tbom 
plentifully for a week or two, till the first frost presented an 
opportunity for interring them. It would be well for them 
to have some comb — of course the more the better — and to 
have some bee-bread and food also (say tl or B lbs weight), 
if only that (hey might start well in spring. If any of your 
readers have ever tried one or other of these systems of 
wintering bees, or any other unusual method, the testimony 
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of their experience, in your pages, would bo Tory gratefully 
received. — A Country Cun*iE. 

[Wo earnestly recommend Hie above to the attention of 
readers; the experiments are easily tried, and the results 
may bo very important. Wo shall lie very willing distributors 
of tin? pupors to am nut: who solids us a ready tlirecttn? 
ittiatpeU eniicliipe. — En. C. G.] 



ENGLISH CAGE BIRDS. 



Inbehsobes DENTtnosTtiKs. SrvnutK. 

Sylvia lutrtemh ; Mofarilta horleash ; Matncilla paMerim , 

Vitmira hurti-asis : (iiviitcr ! 'i'i ivcliipis . Harden i-'anvrttr : 

Passerine Wirlilor; Garden Warbler j Hilly Whitethroat; 

Nettle Creeper. 



The Garden Warbler is little inferior to the nightingale, 
and is considered by some to surpass llio blackcap, which it 
much resembles, in activity, shyness, and restlessness,— 
secretins itself mostly amidst the dense foliage, beneath 
which it pours forth its melodious and often long continued 
■long. It is not so commonly known as the two formor birds, 
levorthelcss, it is pretty genera!, but oftener heard than seen. 
It is somewhat larger than the blackcap, and its plumage is 
Oicoedingly plain and unobtrusive. If caught wild, its 
mode of treatment is similar to that of the blackcap, with 
this difference, that in addition to the bread, egg, and hemp- 
seed which should be given In it in a dry state, another 
portion should be mixed or moistened with hot wateT, a little 
are soft sugar and cream. Beef and egg mixed as for the 
nightingale; fruits of all kinds which arc ripe and soft are 
\e varieties of food on which it will thrive amazingly, and sing 
mtinuoiisly. I need scarcely observe, he should be provided 
itb a cup of water, and allowed to bathe if so disposed. The 
Garden Warbler is moat easily reared from the nest, by 
feeding it at regular and short intervals upon fruit, such as 
strawberries cut in pieces small enough for tho nestlings to 
swallow; raspberries in liko manner and currants, red or 
white, occasionally with (he paste above mentioned made 
with sugar and cream, and also the beef and ogg. I should 
havo observed, that grocer's currants may added when other 
fruit is not to he had with tho dry food of bread, egg, and 
lieiiipM'ud, Ac. I have noticed that the Garden Warbler 
will feed most readily on the garden cabbage caterpillar, and 
which would be excellent food for those recently captured. — 

W. liAVNKll. 

[The Garden Warblers arrive in tho south of England 
late in April, and gradually advance towards the north as 
summer approaches. They reach Sussex during the latter 
half of April, but in Cambridgeshire Mr. Jenyro 
May 1st as the I'urlii'st day of (heir lining lnwd in 
Mr. Illyth, in his excellent edition of "White's 
says—" lis melody rOM'mhlos somewhat tho 
of the hlarkcap, but is softer, much deeper, and more rlutc- 
iiko in its tone, approaching to the rnnllirhunis warble of tho 
blackbird. 1 havo noticed ite singing with groat spirit against 
;i ii it'll tin ];idr- -tl.'t.'imineil not. to he outdo) n\ Its huliit.s and 
nest nxaj-tly re-..™hki thoso of ihe hlsrkrap, 1ml its i»«;s ai-c 
grayer." Tt builds in a liush near the ground in a thick 
lndr;i', and usually lays four eggs. It resorts to gardens at 
the end of sumtnerfnr tho sake of the currants. Mr. Neville 
Wood observed it darting into the air to catch insects, in the 
manner of the spotted flycatcher, which it did with a loud 
snap of tile bill, often taking its stand on a Dahlia stake, 
(Mill returning thither from its hawking.] 



IsSESSOEEB IrKHTraOSTHEB. StlVIAM iNHECrtVOK. 

Sylvia .vnerm .- Mi-taeilln tylciu ; Carmen ciaerra : White- 
throated Warbler; Common Whitethront ; Nettle Creeper; 
Peggy Whitethroat; Whey -beard; Wlteetie-wby; Cbmt; 
Mivnetl, Wiialtie, 4c. 



This bird is the most common : 
summer visitants. There is scarcely a hedge or a bush 
where it is not both seen and beard ; often rising npwarti 
uttering its voluble and not unpleasant notes, with crest creeled 
as if with pride, while his puffed out throat plainly indicates 
tho earnestness of its song. The natural food of (his bbd 
consists of insects, their larva;, and fruit. Caterpillars are 
also a very favourite food with it, and when recently cap- 
tured, if procurable, is the best description of food for it 
When inured to confinement, it is readily kept on tie 
nightingale's and garden warbler's food. For nestlings, whidt 
always remain exceedingly tame, and on that account in 
very desirable and interesting little birds, the same description 
of food will suit them as tho young of the blackcap or gardet 
warbler. I think it of importance with all young birds, to 
supply them often with a drop or two of water alter feedmf 
them. In confinement, this little bird is very pugnacious, 
and often quarrelsome — perfectly fearless of even a larger bW 
than himself; and as if to show his consequence and promo 
in driving away his antagonist, cither from the food-drawer « 
water-cup, he immediately commences his song, erecting lis 
crest, and distending his little throat, singing with ill hi! 
might as if in defiance. The plumage of the Whitethroat a 
very sober and plain, and is distinguished by its cbin and 
throat bring perfectly white— hence its name. — W. Kayioul 

[The Whitethroat arrives between the 120th of April and 
lOtli of May; frequenting groves and hawthorn hedges. It 
is very vehement, and scolds with a charring voice, if yon 
approach its nest. Its song is among tho earliest during 
the mornings of summer ; and it perseveres with its notm 
late into the evenings. It is found occasionally in garden), 
feeding on the raspberries and currants. Its nest is usually 
among brambles and briars ; and is elegantly but loosely 
constructed of withered stalks and grass, lined with softer 
grass and a little hair. Tho eggs, usually five, arc reguluT/ 
oval, greenish white and speckled with purplish grey. 
Matyillivrafi Brit. Birds.'] 



COOLING DRINKS. 
I recommended in one of my papers, that time who bad 

any of the common fruit in their gardens (such as ttrawbwrics, 
raspberries, currants, or gooseberries), should boil them wit* 
sugar and keep them for winter use. These fruits can also be 
turned to another account, and a very pleasant drink i 
made with raspberries and currants, which will be foOD 
useful in case* of illness. Thirst almost always accom. 
disease, and those who have attended in a sick room well knew 
with what pleasure a cool, refreshing draught is rece i ved. 
If my receipts fur making raspberry vinegar and en 
acid should attract the attention of any who have a little usst 

i little money to spare (and how few ham not) to Icssn 
the discomforts of their poorer brethren, I strongly advise 
them to try tbcra, and bottle a few pints for their mei " ~" 
be the means of giving a luxnry to those who are mm 

ire them for themselves ; and although the sum »■ 

life are certainly to be thought of before luxories, yet, ia ak4- 

nesa, any little extra is duly appreciated. Just eater tha safe 
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room of the g/nereJity of cottages. How devoid of all com- 
fort does it appear i Illness, as we all know, is difficult to 
bear, bat when with sickness cornea poverty and neglect, how 
nouHy painful mast the dispensation of an all wise Providence 
be ; and when the sufferer is not sustained by the never failing 
lose of " Jesus Christ, and Him crucified," how pitiable must 
be his position! It is the duty of all to whom a portion of 
this world's goods hate been given, to minister to the wants of 
others; and there is no time when our Christian sympathy is 
more wanted than in cases of sickness. 

In order to make good Raspberry Vinegar be careful that 
(he fruit is picked on a dry day, and when perfectly ripe ; put 
i quart into a targe basin, and over them pour one quart of 
best vinegar. Let it stand 24 hours, stir it during that time 
occasionally, strain it through a flannel bag or thick cloth, and 
boil it for ten minutes with pounded loaf sugar, in the pro- 
portion of one pound to every pint of liquor. Do not squeeze 
the bag as it is running through, or it will be thick ; and when 
it is boiling take off the scum as it arises. Pour it into bottles, 
but do not cork it down until it is quite cold, and then keep it 
in a cool place. When you wish to use it put a teaspoonful 

CuauANT Acin. — Put 12 lbs. of currents that have been 
picked from their stems into a basin, and then melt five ounces 
of tartaric acid in two quarts of spring water j pour this over 
the currants, and let it remain for 21 hours ; strain it, and to 
each pint of clear liquor add one pound and a half of finely 
powdered sugar ; stir it constantly till it is dissolved, and then 
bottle it. This, if kept in a cool place, will keep good for 
years. Use it in about the same proportions as the raspberry 
vinegar. Raspberry acid can also be made in the same 
manner, merely substituting the raspberries for currants. 

During the hot weather, when children require Cooling 
Dbaiights, a very pleasant and refreshing one can be made 
thus: — "Cream of tartar, half an ounce; white sugar, four 
ounces ; boiling water, three pints : mix it all together and 
put it into n bottle." A wine-glassful drunk three or four 
times a-ilay will be found refreshing and wholesome. 

Syrup op Currants or Raspberries is a favourite 
beverage with many people. It is made thus : — When the red 
ourrants are quite ripe pick them from their items, and put 
them into a stew-pan over the fire until they burst, then press 
them through a sieve, and put the liquor into a cool place 
until it becomes quite cold; strain it through a cloth, and 
sweeten with loaf sugar according to your taste. Do not boil 
it after the currants have burst. A little of this syrup mixed 
with spring water makes a very nice draught. Raspberries and 
cherries make an equally good syrup for those who like the 
flavour of those fruits; but if the latter fruit is used the kernels 
should be taken from the fruit, and put into the bottle when 




DOMESTIC MECHANISM. 

Pi:a TiUinRB.— The annexed sketch . 
is a representation of an easily inn 
r^i I i-n:miv for [.raining pens (nriitl 
like plants, sweet peas, if.,) iijk 
Take ti" pieces of wire, some four ur 
five feel, Inn;:, anil Wild their upper 
part* ns shown in llie sketch ; connect 
ilip i wo together by means of thin wire. 
Insert tin 1 tin Is into lhr>rniiin<UliTfl!y, 
in mii'Ii a manner us that the wiles will form a kind of arch 
over ili<! plant* beneath. If the wire is made of iron, Ihe 
part- inserted in the ground may be thrust into pieces of 
chaired w.-ul ; this will prevent the damp from acting on Ihe 
metal. If ihe wire- ore of cine this will not he necessary, 
us tin; metal will not .lie e oxidised like iron. 

Amluii an Ciittaisr ti.vrK Spuing. — (iates are Generally 
linns *• as In fall or shut close when loft open. This is a 
;>reiit desideratum, more especially in garden" — excluding 
animals fii, m them, when otherwise they might Rain access 
tlirom.'li llie grates, led open bj the carelessness of attendants, 
Tim I'nll'iwiiiLJ plan we saw in America; it was pointed out to 
us as an excellent and simple contrivance : — Procure a circular 



elastio band some four or five inches diameter, and very 
strong; tlieycan be purchased at almost every stationers; 
make two iron staples, such as is shown to the left of the 
annexed sketch. Fasten one of these 
near to the edge of the post to whirh 
the gate, is hung, and at a height 
about the centre of the gate. In one 
of the cross bars i 
height bj 

drive in the other staple. The dis- 
tance between the two staples should 
be equal to the inside diameter of the 
elastic band when at rest (that is, when 
neither pulled one way or ntherj, when the state is fully nprn. 
Pass the elastic band over the two staples— the hooks will 
keep it in its place. When the (rate is open the clastic hand 
is at its natural state of distension. When the [-ale is ' " 
instead of shutting noisily, as is generally the ease, it 
gently forward, the elasticity of the band tending to pull it 
hack, or keep it open, hut the weight of the gnle comitc 
balances it, and it onives at the shutting point with fori . 
enough to get in the !at-h gently. This contrivance is greatly 
qsed in the I'nited States ; it is a useful one, ami is cheaply 
and easily attainable. The parts nf the staple on which the 
hand rests should be smooth and well rounded; if they we] 
left rough and angular, the band would soon he chafed ni 
worn through, n is the wall ; b, the Rate ; the po-ili™ of tl 
band is shown by the thick black lino. — 1). 



EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Hiiw-Kcahikg.— There is one mode of keeping birds off 
fruit which, 1 believe, has not been mentioned in 'I'm; Cot- 
tage Oardkkke, and yet it seems to he the must cil'ertnnl 
way. I have, at tliis time, a kitten tied with a string three 
quarters of a yard long to a ring that slips on an iron rod 
placed horizontally; by this means the kitten ran travel ovei 
a largo space up and down, without hiving a long strinR to 
get entail-led. It was thus treated as soon as it could eat 
and drink, and has not known what liberty is since ; 1 have 
liuiie an empty cutt.jn reel to a tree close by, which serves 
as a plaything, and the kitten appears to bo "as happy as 
the day is long." The old cat frequently visits it, and looks 
up at the birds which sit and scream with roue Wauno they 
cannot como down to tho strawberries. We have gathered, 
I should think, double the quantity of fruit in consequence, 
of the kitten's presence. It is now removed in ihe rosplicr 
rics, and we are likely to havu a bountiful supply— thanks to 
puss! A large flowerpot, placed on its side at one em' * 
the rod, serves as a shelter from heat and wet, and tho ..._ 
eat sleeps there with her kitten. In the description of the 
" Tirj dail Shippcn Vinery," there is no mention of a muslin 
screen, which might with advantage bo stretched across 
from beam to beam, preventing tliu dust arising from lilt 
- '" iw, Ac, reaching tho grapes. — 1 am thy obliged. 

Pear Moth.— The larva of tliis moth are very shy, hide 
themselves very ingeniously by spinning two leaves together, 
or fixing a leaf on Hie young fruit lengthwise. Kaeli urul 
(K-ciipies its own quarry, for they are not social like the "lent 
moth'' til at attacks apple- trees, or the gooseberry caterpillar, 
who share a leaf together, until there is nothing left but the 
slalts or veins. Hut those are readily discovered, while the 
larva of the pear moth is hid in all kinds of wavs. ,,,-, 
the crowns of Ihe young fruit, protected by u web from w 
these caterpillars suddenly drop, or s],in down tike tlie most 
of then' -pocie-. when disturbed. 

A writer lately stated that the. cocoons or Ihe grulw 
hud up in tho crowns of the fruit, while another denied 
alleging thai Ihe chrysalis would perish when llie fruit rot 
or was consumed before tho following season. Neither of 
these, however, seem to he well conversant with the economy 
of this post, lor their cocoons are usually found rolled up in 
■nersl about a month from tho time that they 
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pear and apricot moth be the same species, but I have 
myself, at least I never could see any difference in the grubs 
nor in their food. During this season I fed grubs taken 
from apricot trees on pear leaves, and also some of those 
from pear trees on apricot leaves : both parties throve alike. 
I kept tlieiu in small flower pots, with wet saud at bottom, 
into which I stuck young shoots and leaves for food, 
and covered the top with gauze. Some of the prisoners 
commenced the silent or pupa state on the Nth of June, and 
were discharged or took wing about the Kith of July. I 
niay observe that, in my long experience in gardening, I 
never knew a second attack by the pests during one season, 
consequently, I fear what Mr. Doubleday states in another 
quarter is not correct, namely, that the " grub forms a web 
in autumn, in which it passes the winter, to appear again ' 
spring." The vigilant gardener knows that the cocoons 
the pear moth are not defended by n web like those of the 
small " tussock moth," which also attacks pear trees. When 
thi-: beautiful white modi is disturbed it "shams death " 
admirably, and its eggs are defended by a brown downy 
substance that conies from the abdomen of the insect while 
in the act of depositing them. I cannot speak eorroctly 
respecting the eggs of the pear moth, for I never could keep 
" insects long alive, at least to produce eggs; but I suspect 
,' are laid shortly after the insects take wing, and remain 
loles in the wall, or under the rough bark of the trees, 
until they blossom the following spring. If I am wrong in 
this point, and if it happens to come under the eye of Mr, 
Curtis, perhaps he will have the goodness to notice it: in 
the meantime I may observe, that the pest produced by a 
small brownish insect, not unlike the one that renders cloth 
"moth eaten," is spread broadcast all over the country, 
especially on wall trees in warm places; and also, that the 
house sparrow, and our summer visitant the red start, when 
not disturbed, hunt eagerly after the grubs ; but haud.picking 
is the best remedy. I hovo known them very destructive in 
the neigh bourhood of Edinburgh ; and I recollect when a boy 
picking, or rather squeezing, the greenish worms among the 
leaves of my father's trees, and he used to tell me, " Laddie, 
be sure to nip the small hard brown ones (chrysalises}, fur 
thoy contain the flies that lay eggs for next spring." — J. 
WlllHTOS. 

I'DDrxo Ismtbuhest. — Beguiled by your interesting 
pages I have dabbled a little in budding roses — a process 
most clearly explained by you, and very simple in theory ; 
but with me the " knack " is wanting which makes it easy to 
practise. " Bungling fellow T" you will say, "That's your 
affair." But stop, sir! I have the vanity to think I have 
compensated tins absence of "knock," by a little mechanical 
ingenuity, which partial friends are wont to attribute to me. 
I introduce to join- notice, herewith, a little contrivance 
which you may stylo "Tyro's Undoing Plough." Ha expla- 
nation will be necessary for you, so I merely say, that the 
plough being very light, T leave it under the. bark when in 
.so, and havi' both hands, at liberty fur working the bud into 
osiu'on through the upper opening. Humble gooscipiill, 
orii.ui' tortoiseshell may be the material for the implement. 
-M . Walt it ajisto w. 

[Your " Budding Plough " was mislaid, and never came 
» the Editor's '■•"-i= from your description ivo think it 
just reser" 1,1 ' '•■ ''Ung Implement" well 1 " i"w 

than or"" "' -nay be '■»■ ' ** Mr. i, 
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brain about the best method of getting double 01 
is a sort that produces more double than single evervjear— 
I should say, in the proportion of seven out of nine, inn 
riably. They are good colour, and bloom beautifully, not 
spilling up in the middle and lasting but one year, but yield 
ing a great number of fine flowers, and standing two or 
throe years. I had one, two or three years ago, on wlucl 1 
counted fifty-three flowers ; and the plant about tliree. feet 
high. I should have been happy to have sent ymi some 
seed, but unfortunately I did not save any last year, is I 
removed from the neighbourhood, and the few plants tkt 
I have are all double ; there are some growing in the neigh- 
bourhood, from which I hope to get some seed. About 
twenty-live years ago, I sowed some seed from the piuts; 
I selected thirty -five for planting, and gave away the rest I 
SHpimsi! I kept the best plants for myself ; out of tlje thirty- 
five, I had seven double ones. But on enquiry, I found tbit 
tlii- pljuits T gave away produced a much larger proportion d 
double than mine, so I concluded that to have double Homis 
it would he best to choose small plants. Mentioning the 
subject to a nurseryman several years afterwards, said he— 
"There was a lady here this spring for some plants, she 
says. ' Pick out the small plants, sir;' I Raid, Madam, why 
'hi n m wish to have the small ones? ' Because,' said ehf. 
'there is abetter chance of getting double flowers from small 
plants.' " This mode of selecting plants may be best in 
some sort of stocks, but for the sort I have there is m 
necessity. Some people (and it is a favourite notion among 
most people) imagine that if you tie a single stock to i 
double, there is a greater chance of having double ones ; bnl 
I would ns soon tie it to the leg of a stool as to a double 
one, for the chance E should have for double ones. Ifabee 
nlif'liis <m a double s;ock, it will not tarry there a> moment: 
there is nothing there for it. It may be deemed huge pre- 
sumption in me to suggest to a master in the floral depig- 
ment, but I would just say, suppose you take seed from the 
last pod in the stock, which may be supposed to be lie 
weakest seed on the plant, or seeds from the extremity of 
any pod, and try tliem next year. As to the soil they re- 
quire, it should be rich and deep, but no dung, except it i* 
well decomposed, as new manure is apt to breed worms, 
whirh verv often injure the roots. — J. 0. Anthony, Fnm- I 
A.icc -ViHw, ,,a<r St. Iva. 

RAsrPKiuiv Ann. — As I see directions in The Cottage 
G.tmiEXEn of July ■!'} for making raspberry vinegar, I era j 
induced to mention another way of preparing the raspberries, : 
which produces a for more pleasant beverage than the 
vinegar. In lingering illnesses among the poor, especially 
consumption, I have found that a small bottle of this 
" acid " was a gift very highly valued : — Dissolve 5 oz. 
of Tartaric acid in two quarts of cold water; pour it on 
1:1 tt) of fruit, in a rfccji pan. Let it stand twenty-foar 
hours. Strain the liquor from the fruit, without pressing ; 
and to every pint add 1J lb of pounded white sugar. Stirit 
freouently (in a tool place) till the sugar is all melted. 
Bottle, cork, nod seal it close, and keep it in a cool pbwe. 
Warmth woldd cause femtentatlou, and the bottles woohl 
perhaps burst; and, if that did not happen, the liquid would 
iiuciuin: I1H141) mo! less agreeable. A tablespoonful of the 
liquid is enough to mix with half a pint of water, when it is 
required for use.— W1W.11T. 

ItaF.Au Makinu. — Yoiu- lady contributor, in writing on the 
making of bread, omits one thing which long experience hu 
proved u> me tn be very important. Iu heating an even, » 
much smaller quantity of time and wood is con 
care is taken that every part of the floor of the 
its turn, kept quit* clear of wood and ashes : it should be as 
clean us it can be scraped. In no other way can the bottom 
of the oven be heated thoroughly. I cannot tell why, ttttit 
seems to me that the henped-up embers prevent the free 
circulation of hot air over every port. However that nuy 
be, the effect is certain. Healed in this way the oven will 
give you loaves as crisp at bottom as at top ; whereaa, if this 
precaution is neglected you will havo many loaves well baked 
in all parts except the bottom, which will be soft and tough, 
and tu which every particle of ashes left on the floor nQ 
have adhered. With regard to the advice in making bleed, 
to " knead it well," it is good for those who wish their fami- 
lies to consume as little as possible, for it makes the breed 
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{laser and harder; but for luxury, the bread should have labourer, the peer and the squire, the squire and the yeoman, 

mil one unntatsary punch. — Wilcot. into nn hour's disinterested and unrestrained intercourse. 

Stresgtbenino a Hue of Bees.— After having written It . W!la ™P°*»rt>'e not to observe lliu real and uiiaffpcted 

toyou, I arrived at the conclusion that no second swarm enjoyment in which all classes participated at the Bluhheld 

inight be expected from either stocks (whfeh yon confine), ™"™< there was such an utter nbsonce of all pride, reserve, 

and in one I cut a 31 inch hole, affixed a board 1* inches " ,ld awkwardness, that one could not but feel that as long a- 

Moure, and added a small box, the bees have sinee com- scene9 of , thl3 description vecur, so long (and perhops no 

meneed to persecute the drones, and I presume their !on S«>r) wuU there be no fear of thd i kindly bnks of mutual 

slaughter will soon succeed. The other bive being coated respect— stronger than all laws— which now hind together 

Willi Roman cement, with only a small hole for ventilation, the rich ond the poor, bemg broken. YU heartily wish sue- 

I placed on a box 12 inches long, \i inches broad, and 3 «*■" to this. and all similar institutions, and hope that the 

inches deep, with a two-inch aperture on the top, and from same propitious sun, and the same good feeling, may brighten 

its roof the bees soon hung in alarge cluster, quite inactive, Ule wnAitioiui of many wceedmg years." 

^though breeding was evidently going on rapidly. Yesterday Balsam Growing. — I find in reading my treatment of the 

evening I gently lifted off the bive, turned up the box, balsam, vol. iiL, page 3W, there is a little mistake. Six 

iprinkled the cluster with sugar-syrup, and placed over it a weeks should have been eighl weeks for the time between 

t»i containing a cast, to which I intended to add the whole potting and blooming ; and " Fedington " should have been 

stock in autumn, or any other casts that have come forth. " Toddington." I have at the present time balsams that 

He union was perfect, and the increased industry of the were potted from the seed pots on May 23rd, that on 

enlarged colony was evident ; the old stock of course was re- July lrtth measured at the base of the stem four inches in 

moved a few miles away, where it also is working. By this eiretunference and three feet two inches round near the top 

I prevent, I hope, one from swarming, and give an early of the side branches. Average height one foot ten inches, 

addition to the weak population of the other. Matters to They are in pots eleven inches by eleven inches. — J, HuKT, 

you perfectly simple and easy of explanation, to an amateur Toddington, near Dnmlable, Bcdfordthirt. 

'™,?' ton iSSKe- diffi ^ e8 ' "£ : , raen, j° n m.f'°- ANTS.-I have read many ways of destroying these pests, 

ceedmgs (fuMllmg, in port, by anticipation, the ■pint of but ^ foUowillg naver . \ ^dentally placed on emptv 

your ady.ee kindly given), thinking it may amuse you to ^ Q¥ec « ^ w(]ere g % mahled „ fa P n '_ 

witness the resources of a nov.ee m perplex.ty.-J. B. P. « i(f]|t . £ moving jt j found a comp , eU) nest ml of egg9i 

Haiidy Beavtifui. Fi.owEits.~My flower-beds contain ants, and earth, which I put into a pail of boiling water and 

some plants of very great beauty, which I would recommend destroyed the whole. I repeated the process with equal 

to the notice of those of your readers who are not already success. — J. S., Klaytlon. 

acquainted with them. The Mimalm Bobinus has been in Pickled Veqetable Minnow. — Cut the marrow in thick 

bloom now (July lUth), for nearly three months, and has a ii ces nd Ba lt them twelve hours, and then dry them in the 

W more than SO flowers out at a time. I have also the sun ; then boil three quarts of vinegar, with a pound of the 

(Enothera grandi/tora, which I think unequalled in beauty, fl our f mustard, a good handful of black pepper, a few all- 

nth 8 or 10 flowers out every evening. The Calandriiiia S pj M „, a doves, thirtysix bay leaves, and a slick of horse- 

imieUida, with its beautiful purple crimson flowers, the radish cut in slices ; boil them altogether until it is the 

Phlox Drununondii, Chchnu barbata, the Hct'uiphila triJMa ; thickness of cream, and pour it hot over the marrow and 

hese, with Penstemons, Campanulas, Geraniums, Ver- cover it close. Add to the above one pound of mustard seed, 

lenos, and Fuchsias, moke my garden look very gay. I ua ]f m ounce of long pepper, quarter of an ounce of mace, 

lave only four beds, and am therefore able to keep them and nine green capsicums, boiled in a pint of vinegar with a 

u order entirely myself.— E . O., Devon. teaspoonful of Cayenne. It will be fit for use in six months. 

Cottaoer - s Horticultural Societies.— Most delighted Currant Jelly.— Add to every pound of currant* three- 

»re we to see these so widely on the increase, and no efforts quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, and put them altogether 

rf ours shall be wonting to promote their prosperity. We into the preserving pan, and when the sugar is quite dis- 

have received the reports of many, but none in a form we solved let it boil only six minutes, and then strain it through 

;an quote, except that of the Blithfl eld Horticultural Show, a fine sieve into a large bason with a lip to it; then pour it 

It has been established chiefly through the exertions of the quickly into your jars. The pulps may be boiled up again 

Hon. and Rev. H. 0. Bagot, and held its first meeting this for ten or fifteen minutes, with the addition of half a pound 

month in Blithfield Park, the seat of Lord Bagot, near of sugar to four pounds of pulp, and a pint of fresh currants 

Rugehy. or raspberries ; it mokes a nice jam to be used soon, as it 

■' A large temporary room, decorated with garlands, ever- will not keep long. All jellies and jams should be covered 

■-Teens, and Bowers, was, by the kindness of Lord Bagot, wlth ™"»8 P a P er «* roand ftnd dl PP ed m " lllle of e «S- 

erected in the centre of (he avenue of spreading lime-trees, Raspberry Jam. — Boil the raspberries with a little currant 

Tor the exhibition, through which the visitors passed into the juice for ten minutes, then add three quarters of o pound of 

gardens and pleasure-grounds of his lordship, which were sugar to a pound of fruit, and boil it five minutes more after 

kindly thrown open for the occasion. Previous to the open- the sugar is dissolved and it begins to boil, 

ing of the show, the school children arrived in procession, A]J E^^rj^g, c, KE THJT ,„,, ^^ (;„,,„ A Year — 

each with a nosegay of wild flowers, for several of which Thr ce-quarters' of a 'pound of flour, three-quarters of apoun.l 

prizes were awarded ; the children seeming to vie with their rf bu md U](J suno d of curriultSi ^^ „„, 

parents and others 111 the interest Uinj took m the proceed- ^^ one ounc0 rf a]moDd3 blttnc|led , md t w 

,ngs. The examination of these wild nosegays by Miss dry before theflre,flve eggs well beaten, one ounceof orange 

Bagot, was one of the most plessmg incidents of the day ; pee , and the same of lemon peel ; the butter to be beat up 

and the detection here and there of a doubtful flower caused £ & ^^ m| mlxed by de „ reej „ ith ^ rtour; ^ a ^ 

much amusement. The prizes were distributed by Lord ^ f b d T1)i ^ ah m ( b t d ^ 

Uagnt, assisted by the Hon. and Rev. H. C Bagot, to whose Months 



c Cheesecakes. — To a quarter of a pound of 

a. iiumlier nf 'umiisem^uts, which ^really enlivened the butter put a pound of loaf sugar, the yolks of six oggs, the 

icene. A brass bond from Stafford was in attendance. rind of two lemons, and the juice of three lemons, and to 

•• We cannot but wish that such exhibitions were more <*">** ^ d B ^ le F 1 ^ biBCuit = P ut ■" ^ ■ preserving or 

frequent than they ore. The occasions on which all classes *TS " nd }°\ lt . SUQme ,'i .™ r Sf S™ T? " 

meet together on a common ground of enjoyment are now dl3S °l\ ed au <! lt **>g™ to thicken nke honey; you must then 

,o rare, and are daily becoming rarer by the modem habits P"* " mto ft J" *5 "•" V™ P * PUlS "* PU 

of social life, that even were the object less useful and P»te and put a little in each, 
pleasing than the encouragement of gardening among the 

poor, we should still hail with pleasure any occasion that —— =-== — 

brought the tenant and his landlord, the farmer and his 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. Hhitum h,...(h-.o. w.).-v<mwm m what Mr. rvwy- . 

iv. mm icnrni dlr unon ""■ ■"''J""- w « «• ""I «"« »«• ■»««■"■ bare poatnad ; 

TO OVa BEADERS. trying „ ^ cubj curate'e" plan. 

We Hi very aorry, after the notice we have » publicly given, thai any Bliii Gun mi GtMERiTiaii Sim (H tmw «/ RtwiHib 

r^^te to ™T*^" d iw »y^ ■ « *> ■»* -hi. to ^ ».«ii«. "■■ ■""•r^v °T "K ? "" Si' "" s™s "J** ■* I 

' I™. ■ ■ te l ' An icuH "h""" gl— !■ mFlm I It b« no innuenc* over the prodnetin ofiooB. 

iiuut t i.. rami » ./or n e ™ ",,'., "-"Vl aerk for no other reaann forthi. failure beyond the Act 700 UtB,IUM 

rt«^M/m, r r«<to r *rn V «tttof*f»*(«^w<»i>*/' "t**^ h.n «ii r -i«iiiich«ar light hi. «th. W id rtme iirnb«a.» n, 1 

conduct, which no plee canjiutify. brat remedy you an adopt j anil we ahould tun in with it **— itr" t 

VW.nqurtttatnocn.wlU write to the- departmental writer* of ^ j£ m uuUienaheunrad o« it, ttetaM^rf^^!!. 

TniCoTT.™ Gun.n.u. It nine them unjuatillable troul.le and cmp .. i, would l^ their loan men*. torU^^ktaf. ' 

eipenie. All communication! ahould he addrcaaed " To r*s Editor »/ eepecially by iliia, anil the frequent application of liquid manure, in 

Thr Collage (larirnrr, 1, ^mnCiuwr, Patrnualrr Bob, London." the Inn whdat green ahould uerer be taken off rhut»rb, fur ther tut 

, „ to prepare the nap and ripen the buda for neit year'a growth ; wbn ue 

T~T7. r ' leave* are dead they may 1>e rcmored, becauae torn their uiefillneuii 

u »™. » ^""ntHo'd w™"™ ^olh^de^eeM^'a.™^'^ H*«. .wo W...O R....T. (J. H. f/.l-Then wUl not Ihrlvr ifkrp! 

-growing thinn. »Ufb a. r'rencb beana, poteloe., rVc., will produce ^ ™'P" "' hutchr.. fo-per the pntt'a ecco.nt of keeping taw tan* 

■u dan earlier Una wbri rnltirated « the lew], while .he north aide h nu»t inten-.tlng ; hut the, were allowed tn friek ahowt iuthe hneal 

I retain lettuce. Arc. during mimmer, much longer lit for the table. B"den. /WfrW may he kept In a ahod eneioaerl with -ire, nd nil 

; aurface of the ground ia llao inereaaed, notwithaUnding learned thrive. It npenann to law bow much water II euMrumt for a afrar- 

■rtiun. to It. contrary. In making them at firtt in aballow aoila, *""■» »*»»<.' itnimat depend ao murb upon the ami and lernnrraleir; 

, itunld Ht lie v/iderthan aU feet at the lilac i but aa the roil lieenmc. ">'« lh " quantity you mention, gi.en erery night, 00 * light »il, aa> ia 

iroieii the, miy he from id to 11 feet in width. In deep toil., the *>T *"■«»« ™™ ""' »• •» «»«»■ 

ke may tie formed by trenching in the uaiial manner, only thrriwing B'ut Taaaa (/Aid). —Plant three-year old well balanced treeaof lh 

Itoahapebyalinciml-lakea. In Ihio anili, rare ahould 1* taken to following! Aprlnitt — Shlpley'a, Rreda, Hoorpvk. Prwnan-Artaa 

e plenty of room in the flrit opening to itir the iiibaoil, and then Scott, ltoyal George, Helleganie. Nretmrim— Barty Newingnw. PU- 

Vmaulf.rT.lr- Yon are right, It ia beat to keep only ■ few fear 

olanti of tbe different verbena, anil petuoiai orer the winter, aadu \tf» 
to work from them early in the apring. AU of them ahould he tofirei i 

Ainu VtngBT Rout (Ioid).-Ttiii will root from eoWna. dtkar li 1 
potaorin the open gmnnd. Wow ia a gooj time ; but the enlticti wi| 

'" be made from March to October. It ia the only ran wo know wailk 

,- - ''■" ■■' .. ."'?". amrll. offanaitely, but being dwarf and a free hlouur it main a too* ' 

I wwpatbl Irttween. Of eourae they could not ho raiaed ao high at llrat H Lite bed or edgine I 

without imporeriahing the other ground. If drained beneath the pltha , " 

all the bcticr-fur In hcayy tan.l. without drainage ind deep .lirring, the *™ T ™ \ P, T l*^*")--*" "« o^menaum. tin. of tk. p> 

moiawro will I* long »t«ncd. If at then b ■ board fl.ed, or e.en a "J ta » 7 lu "' 1 " ;'• fil 7 ur requirement. , hat rtthon, hn.-tatu, 

row of Jworf hardy pen., the .oulh aide will be rendered .till -tumor, and " hU ™ n ™« 1™ ™ W 'PP 1 ? "• "' «" not be nf un to y«. 

the north aide more cool mil late. Such hank., therefor*, tniy not only Vlllll (Wnofe*),— Vou will hare length aulneieiit for two nice bonn. I 

beuaod for vegotalilea, hutaliw for accelerating and retarding fruita, auch each twenty-four feet long. You may thua make one the early ban*. 

■a the atrawherry. Owing to the depth of aoil thu. obtaine.1, If tbe >ur- and the other a late or winter one. Do not cube them IUI inrh Ugkrt- 

la kept atirred, you -ill never need much of the wattr-pot. even in back or front— than ia really wanted for bead room. In order to kerp 

Iricit weather. The right band or aouth aide ahould bo the longeat, them low, there ia no real nceeuity for ■ peraon to hare height enouit t» < 

in a neocauon of ridgea, the nunhernmnat one ahould be the aland upright at the front iniide ; about a yard In depth nay euflior it I 

Bat." Imnt, and about ten feet at back. The interior arrangement mini «rj 

Hon C.thiiticim { rMiKcw) .— Tbi. weed, eommonlj known « aecordlng to the uao you intend miking of the Interior area. Grow*! I 

Purging Raj or Mill Mountain, ran only ho eradiated by eonattotly P"oa beneath the v.nea depend, on whether you are deternined tn hrrr | 

culling it down. Mowing off the top., and .owing .all thicbly over the "•■ "" " b «"« ^u will budd . boon or pit apeciull, for Hew. 

pll«, if repeated two or three lime., will ueually eradicate it. The n ™ "W n" 8™"" beneath nuna, but it would be fir better and tMR I 

-"■ be de.troTcrl M tht fnw, but will erentually yield a eeonomical in thi ami u grow thorn in a teparate place. For the earij 

xr herbage. The blark.. ceded melon from Malta, we grape., a proruion nut lie made inaide for their roou, and tbe fnal 

the mota may be entirely outride. The hot-water pipe, mnat, of eoane, I 

_ JM (D. If. OK-Jnly i. the beat month for budding bo placed inaide tbe pit. or hou«. 

thoM planted in rlo.emhcr. C.g»aiio. CoTTinna (K. J.).— Unleaa yonr cutting, in rary yonf 

Din. MAI viz H 1 ).- a a poun o 01 o ntnol pour* n o hntead rf tto tbirf. If .lit up the centre for a ihort apace, aa rreea- 

r.iJ rnd'one ran™ of "the r!ommund^l.Tl Sth B.e ^lon. of men dedby Mr. Pi.h latelj, they wnuld root all the or»B« if the waad 

■11' 1 ». ..„n.„ n „»l.r™.rH,r u.-l,™. — wl.^™,-. W— k "** h "° I ifaoft.lt would not be needed 1 Mid your cutting at the thud , 

will l« quite atrong enough for Tonrkltehen-gyden crop.. Weak joint will Mml , Y^in^^themln.hutd-lightwillHurwerifroa 

trong, aula w nn(inuf thr milli i HlltIlm |,„, ,„ u j,,, e them. Tbej will gnwally 

lg then, it ia month. If, after that, ronta are not quickly formed, rain them care- 

npoaailile to girc a po.itire judgment whether it would be heat to f u ]|, i md without touching the bottom part plan them round the aide, 

proot them and plant ynung one. We ahould recommend you to thin of well ilrained pota, and plunge thee* iii a mild bottom heat. From thr ; 

It the old hnnehea, and reduce the young ahoota on thoac left hoth in flrat -hoile in bright eun.bind and give air at night. Your ahorteninf of 1 

umber and lohalfthelr length. Prom the cutting, of the young ahoota |hc leave, wna a mnttcr of little r .-.n sequence, pronilrdj yon mold Irrp I 

utherthan.ueher.), after mflln* . ml donl. all «e "rg ro.»i all hud. them from nagging; roota would .uoher have been formed by tbe learn 

*»n being left entire. | 

' two LiHon Plaut (Nutlet).— CutUnga of tba dfowan eanrndan Krik 

ur "m— ,™.. n,,,,! freely in apring in a little heat, euch aa ■ cucumber hoi [ ripeaeo ' 

of thi> or of the Jferrio ;irnonim of the aeedamen. The latter may be aide ahooU will atrikc freely now In aand, corend with a baud-ufhl or 

n-ailily grown from young cuttingi. If by " Hiea on geranium. " you hcll-glaaa. kept do.e during tbe day, with a little air at night, and wilh- 

mem the green Ay or aphie, give them a good fumigating with tobacco- out bottom heat. If you And they do not atrlke taat enough, plan the 

.moke, abilateaeh plant ia covered over with a .heet propped up by a pot In a little bottom heat In two or three weeka, lull llil|illwH HI hi 

atako to keep it from breaking the plant. man tender in eenaeaueuce. 
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I Ftonii ro» A Sunigni in Spun* (L. E. S.).— H Curate ' 

tell u> what you chiefly want wc ahould better be able to meet by *e 

.. With pita that Can be HtUtUlj heated, you may ilnml recipe for tariff m, 

*ill endeavour to meet Uie CMC you will flnda difficulty. They give nJSKe.tion., hut practice wM tout 

IlTllltnlll. C.).— With the eiecption of lluttrlliina, the how to cany them into effect. Jihant'i jJicKonurji «f Farmi ng, Spnann 

r,,,,,!,,,,!. t.irh n» fArnrAHB, (fiv.i l»'"Jrm, *(., are nor "» «*«!». "ud Cobbelft Collage Kamamf, will nuityou. Their, and 

«., but they uc atrnng growing, and very beautiful, and will "erlin Doyle'a «*■/. to «™J( Parmert tuny be all had for about .i.Wn 

I... (fSMI.-Thcw filled with hot water, and often enough «■«■"•. ° r **=£** Sumach. S. Kuphoriie r^Wteta, nr Cj pro. 

ngea from treat during the winter in a .mail green- SP-JIC. »■ * Venn*., probably K..^™/ D . but nooue eouhl tell from 

a half auunre, and four yard* high, fn very aevere tac 






potted shortly after they have done flowering, placing four or J™ J™ ° P M,e *■' 0,, ° e S cnonc 

sot. u'inB equal portion! of Loam, peat, and leaf.mould dried, . w , , . . 

'■■■ r ,. . . -. .1 .. , t l.,. ; , ' a.l.irilcd. .. very hud pr 



(T. 0.).— There la no boo. better than MiekintwhV Writ 
ilfqre Otrdfner'i Dictionary, which will contain alt the in- 
(jf l*nuflff WfllurafM).— Dr. Lindley'e Introdur- 
ipeciillr the latter, will brat 
ten according to the natural 



P. S. a.).— Thil, which 



IT'.'.!.-We awpecC your heat from the dung failed, brHIIH line honey, and from the .warm 15 lb.. The cut u it i. will make j 

had not enough ol .lung, it had not been .ufficicntl, worked m „„,„,„ ttoA _ 

„,.,!. or the l.entf,.!,,,^. yr,i, h:x<l r... ..,<■:,„« „1 rccwmi, ,t liy yu ,,,.„„„ „,„ (r .,.-Tbr« which you hare teen put nut of . 

c, trouble -.11 ■• given b, u.ing .an, henna it ^"« he hb „ m Amm M( „,„„„,,_ „ Meh n .j.^, „„, )rom ^ „,,, a , , 

^ ,,.„,, layout ■fc^'-^rXuritT"'' Theb "' 0nth V ,to0r,,0a " 1 ' nd,t "" 

ami melons in aj^rorriaic. »ni], t]'n.u|ili yi.ii' npiiU (if [ilaring H, "" l,c ■" Hivi 1J. S.).— The loud humming noiae in your T. 

the centre of the tan-bed. Vonr cucumber, may have faUed "" w ™ during the hot day. of July indicated It. proaperoua ■ 

cau.c. thin the mot of heat in the bed, aa little would be h™"l>* »'»" I *"* "ben It became cooler it ceaaed, and the h, 

(i,ec„!,.Mi-e phmu may be prr.rr.cd in .uch a pit, but more 'PPeared reduced iu number till . hot da, rune. II i. not at all unu. 

g to covering, than to any heat the hod may retain. „Z, A "rime^wlrni ,of Jurr? ]a™houM* 1 bl!^'dnue^,orr : th' "' ' 

• fCTnml.-W'e give onr myHle. and pomcgranXe. two s ™; m t S™™"7o™ The alkie, were withd'rawnTe prober Htnij 

ntle fomng in a vinery, or, .ay, dunng Apr,] and May, and , no Ku „ n „„ not ,„ on .uKclently good for them to work up into I 

well from July. Uctum them out on the Brat of June. . hoI . V ou have done right in replicing the. lidea. Aa you will feed 

; fiIB*T.llilia [A'mml.— Follow Aunt Harriet', plan l.y all the tnp begin immediately, and feed until you have twenty pound, in t 

in if you could follow it up. a third ia required it ii placed between the two already full, beeauae t 



ound (T. P.).— The ]uere of i 

lington i« likely to lie of aim" earth. It will requi 



lanure r'aced empty on 



atllowlt. In March, when it i. dry. fork it over aid over live CALENDAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 

it, to lighten it, and after that flowen and .hruha will grow 

ill grow on the ihadeil |jart». An meat now he given, hut .narincly when the aun i. bright, to dry 

I Rosa* If. w. ».).-Y«i hate done perfect juatice Ulhla Oecued remove the"^"^^'^^," and rtoew.°°Ftia», hghtnow every 

reavin why it did not bloom lut .pnng won. that laat anion', night, aipeeially in the Indmhouic ; hut .In not ™.e the night tem|"!m- 

■itrTiiiti"' thi» autumn' Tih^ta '[ i-d! T "^ 1°°™ hT '^"' n ^ eoo"vV^'t"on mu./beYery Saulj mduc^lf for the ftSng on" 

o feet or 30 inches from the etem, that will nop it, and eauae majr l!e aimut entirely di.pon«d with, eapeciall, on .pan-roofed houw., 

better. facing eaat and weat. Waraa, apply iparlngly, even in bright weather; 

BLOasouiD Goaai na PuaaulC. J, if.).— Plant euttinga of in ■ * ,u,1 e■" *•!■ P" nol " l > either in the ihape of water or utmoephcric 



n pota of light aendy 



STOVE PLANT HOUSE. 



heepinaedd-pit, giving the leedling. plenty of air. They Aia, give freely during the day, eapedrily when the aun ihlnci; (hi. 



.... jr roof of your cellar, that it may gTQW. It "hould now be re.. 

in.l fMtcn thl. to the vull If you will refer •« cur , 1 '*,|'„"' ]( .'" n „" L t™"m«"i(lv altcna^'t^^hVplanu'.h'r.i.f^hii'.'' 

^n you require about pif*. We will anawer your ]clv „ mOjed ; the pot. rouit have ail the mo« and dirt thorn 

, deeply mma cyea. and roughuh akin. It ia one winter campaign. Al-iit.in inWinu blookiho iPum ,■! 

ibe.t flavoured Rotator, we know. It ha. no piBk ^^^^^Mbli^Jn^^ll^ tf^r) oeS 

■.:.;,■■,. «•«,"■, Kariy Seedling; the m ft, greonhouae "harden Iketr growth bring now'— ■■"" 



ver, laBeureely no mealy or no good flavoured. Wc ihall he PiuM aevrrtly all .traggling plant., creeper., etc., aa aa to reduce their 

iie your prnmued communication. lite and eauae abort branchy habit, Pomna, very little needed, eicepl- 

..,,., . .- . . ._ - - . Ing by very young plant, of vigoroua habit of growth; thee put and 

AmUfr).-\t yon put your neighbour'. Ituplfled beet, the pu vee e lo« to the glaaa. Regulate the plauta, » a. to give all an equal 

ao or three hivo, into one, and feed them with barley new u ,!„„ t Hfkti place them thin, even if aume have to bo thrown away, 

-y can cooaunu, you poaailrf may aun than. " A Country Of all mietakea Inat i« lhegreate.1, of keeping more planta than will lUnd 
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by day 05° , by night 65°. 






FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

FRUIT FORCING DEPARTMENT. 
AuiltrjLAl Mid Polyaiithuiei, protect from heavy rains ; remove 
into winter quarteri about the Lut week in the month. CiMtBAiiA!, An, admit freely during the day hut mure sparingly at nigbt; di 

repot twite during Hie nitjntli ; ravefuHj [ii-otcrt. tliimi from early trusts, temper,! Lure, with mm, (rein W n, 80° ; ni^hr ditto, 5V to (0°. Bah. 

pit ii the beit place (or them. '[|»ihatim« mil Pi covet-, take off of excitement. |ilami iliould be gradually hardened and ripened; u 

- toted layen t pot, and plaee under a ihade for a while till freah root* are eiception may he mule in those plant! fresh potted, as they ihould 1* 



|.im for 11,1: liuit time, itnil itill kecu them in encouraged 

well tied, and the belt bloom! sheltered from wet. luiiabine, ind inieet.; Watbb : proportion it to the weather and .... _. 

supply with liquid-manure In dry weather. Htacintiib, a few for Tery "bun at all time! the dribbling lyitezn. PlMH, Anisl 

early blooming may be potted at the end of the month, lum (bill- early in an afternoon, but (iir ■ little ail in tlir night, 

of month when they . 

winter. Tulip AndltAMinccLci beds renew and turn over frequently . 



about middle spare no attention to obtain the wood healthy and well ripened : pre 



nulil have their wood ■ 



and, protecting or plunging the pott. Hilohi and Cocumi 
amei muit be hanked up with fermenting material* ; atir the surfi 



Q REE NHO USE. Hm anil, but ^^"■cWe^'any water after thi. period V> aB^rttjttafi 



d where the pluh 



for early blooming, "such aa Hgarixttu, KarcUtiu.'T^lipi, Ac., 'also ™° c 2£,"*" '"l?™ ™ "SIA' T^S^J 

UciinMm, SnSamt, fa. Cakilliai. .till eapoae, hut defend from sum Houit at Kayf*. Finuh pottin. 
tiesvy raini. Cenbbaiiab, low, prick off seedlings, ihift into flower 
pot! for winter. Calciolaiiai, sow seed ; propagate by cutting! 
under hand-lighta, and ihift. Enicai and Azaliab, get under shelter, 
ready to be homed by the end of the month. Gbbakil-hb, Mtbtlii, 
SA1.V1AI, Arc-, propagate hy cutting!, shift into larger pot!, to be eita- 
bliibed before winter, and prepare for taking up out of the open border 

flubi, Ate., clean and repair. Plants, clean, tie, arrange. Pots, free aiticildhu, nrcu oownatemi, ana Keep clear or weeui. 

of all hinds, prick out as soon as they can be handled. Pbopaoatb alt aeed collect, and dry off well; atore tbemaway in the podl 

half-hardy thing!, auch a! 6Terawruru, ynoVnu, Salnim, and especially up aa wanted, BoiAGl, earth-stir amongat, and aeed f .. .. 

be abundantly required for planta growing freely, and thoae intended to weedi, and earth-vtir. Red Dutch Ca&baga are ready far piekhnj. , 

flower bud of n Cai^ran/Aernnm, though no larger than a pin-head, you »prick out in rich, open, warm border!, ao ai to have a good choice of I 

maygiietheelearmanure-watiTfreely. Witer should be given ipuinglv planta to itand the winter. CiLinr, earth up freely in dry weather.swl 

Mnanu *™ '" h° PU ' 'th° be""" "eneta«"h' I 'd ""* ' S'""' ""' ■"™""™' «°P>"hich wiU he found Tery uaefnl to the eotl , 

ihlfttng; give very little witer until the pot ia getting filled with roota, plant out. Ooiuhdii, iow. Coan Salah, aow. Cilia (Americas), . 

aa they cannot hear aour lodden mil; let the poll be well drained, aow ind plant. IVimcim, plant. Co cum. in, attend to in Bit 

Climiiii wdl aoon require cutting that have been growing rather natu- and fraiuea. top and clear away all decayed leaves, tec. ; itrike mttilli j 

rally, in order that more light may be given to the planta below. of favourite kind*, or iow Medi, for winter and ipring growth. Ennui 

R. Fish. plant out; tie up or otherwiie cover un to blanch. PlutLt, plant all 

cut down. HoiIHG. attend to in all caaea in dry weather. Hiuor, I 

plant. jnaoaALIH amcnill, k '" ' 

FLOWER-GARDEN, WWI take up roota if required 

among, and collect seeds ; put awn; 

AconiT* (Winter], plant, t. Amioni, plant belt, e.; low, b. earth-iUr. Lbttucib may itill be : 

Ahhuali (Hardy), hi, b. Aoiiculab not ihifted in August now ' onM which were mm at proper tu 
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The potato murrain, and the 
sions not only to individuals but to the nation, calls 
upon us to repeat again and again our warning — store 
your potatoes in layers alternately Kith dry earth, land, 
or coal-ashes, and in a dry tool building. 

We have received a sufficient number of inquiries, 
relative to our recommendation, to enforce upon us the 
importance of being still more explicit relative to this 
mode of storing potatoes. 

1, Each lajer of potatoes should be only one potato 
deep, and they should not touch each other. 

2. Each layer of earth, sand, or ashes, should be 
sprinkled in between the tubers, and cover the whole 
about a quarter of an inch deep ; and then another layer 
of potatoes should be placed upon it, and so alternately 
until the whole are piled together. 

S. The most easy way of thus storing potatoes, is by 
having boards fixed across one end of the building, so as 
to form a bin or box for them ; the front edges of the 
layers being thus kept from supping down. 

4. A cellar, shed, stable, or any other building in 
which the temperature never rises above lf>°, nor falls 
below 33°, is suitable, provided rain is excluded, and the 
floor is not damp. It does not signify whether the floor 
be brick, stone, earth or wood, so that the layers of 
potatoes and their packing stuff be kept dry. 

We have received various communications upon the 
subject, the contents of which singularly refute them- 
selves. One from Essex, after lamenting " the loss sus- 
tained annually," asks — " Do you not think pitting 
potatoes is as good as the plan you recommend?'' 
"Pitting!" that is, digging out a spade's depth of earth, 
putting the potatoes in a conical heap within the hole 
thus made, covering them with straw and then with the 
earth dug out, is one of the very worst modes of storing 
potatoes : they ferment, heat, and consequently acce- 
lerate decay, and the result is told in "the loss sustained 
annually." 

Another gentleman, writing from Taunton, regrets 
"the bushels" hehas lost each year during " the last five 
years," and yet he thinks his mode of " storing in a dry 
cool outhouse, without any other covering, as good as 
that recommended in The Coitaqf. Gabdf.neo." Now, 
if "bushels" have been lost by following this plan, it 
cannot be good ; and as we have stored our's during the 
years enumerated without any such loss, the plan is not 
so good as that we have adopted and recommended. 

The question, if we come to theory, simply is this— 
Whether the decay of the tuber is caused by a fungus or 
merely by gangrene or putrefaction, are not coolness, 
dryness, and the exclusion of the air effective checks to 
its progress? Now, we will undertake to say, that not 
a practical gardener nor a man of science in all Europe 
will answer in the negative; and if so, then the pli 
recommend is that most consonant with reason, 
practice we have found it most effectual. 



Proceeding with our notes upon the list of artificial 
manures, commenced by us at page 264, we next < 
toBLiAOHiNaPowDBR,or£7niDrt(teo/iinM. Thisis 



posed of about 63 parts Chlorine — which used to la 
called spirit of salt, being obtained from our eanaum 
table salt — united to 37 parts Lime; and it hasbeenea- 
ployed as an assistant to plants in various ways. When 
exposed to the air, as when poured dissolved in nler 
over the soil, it parts with a portion of its Chlorine mi 
is changed to Muriate of Lime, a salt which aborts 
moisture from the air very rapidly. This has tan 
found alike beneficial to crops on light and clayey aoik 
for it keeps light soils moist during dry weather, usd 
it prevents the clods on clayey soils becoming bliei 
during drought, so as to be unbreakable fay the hoe. 

The plants we have applied it to with most adnntige 
are Asparagus, the Cabbage tribe, and Sea-kalu, -ill 
natives of the sea-shore, where they obtain this nh 
from the waters of the ocean. 

Chloride of Lime, from its property of giving off iu 
Chlorine slowly, is largely employed for bleaching pur- 
poses; and the same property adapts it for promoting 
the germination of seeds, the destruction of Tennis, ud 
the removal of noxious smells. 

Mr. F. Fincham, of Manchester, stales that he em- 
ployed Chloride of Lime in his garden with good effect, 
for hastening tkegrotcth of Turnip-teed. Half of some 
Turnip-seed was steeped for thirty-aix hours in a solu- 
tion composed of one pound of Chloride of lime aid 
46 pints of water. Both the halves of the seed 
sown under precisely similar circumstances ofsoilend 
aspect The plants from the steeped seed eat 
much sooner, were never attacked by the fly, the pro- 
duce was half as much more, and the leaves more 
luxuriant. He observes, that in some instances Sir H 
Davy and others found the application of Chlorine to 
seeds too highly stimulating, which he attributes to its 
being used uucomhiued with Lime, and that wherever it 
has failed of doing good this has arisen from the mode 
of application rendering failure certain. 

Great care is required in the employment of Chloride 
of Lime as a stimulant for seeds, for though Mr. Fin- 
cham found Turuip seed was benefited by being soaked 
for thirty-six hours in a solution of one pound to 48 pints 
of water, yet in another instance Mustard-tied is slid 
to have been destroyed by being soaked for six hours in 
a solution of only one pound to 00 pints of water. Seedi 
of Strelitzia regime, on the other hand, were uninjured 
by being soaked in it for twenty -four hours. 

For destroying vermin. Chloride of Lime has also been 
employed very effectively. Mr. Fincham employed 
solution of the same strength as for his Turnip-seed to 
destroy the insects (he does uot say whether caterpilh 
or green-flies) which attacked his rose, gooseberry, and 
currant trees ; watering over them by means of a row 
water-pot, " by which they were effectually cleared from 
the vermin." 

A gardener writing in the Gardener*' C'hroniclt, in 
1643, says — " I was very much annoyed by the 
getting into the flower-pots, of which I have between 
five and six hundred, and not a place where loin* 
them in the summer season, except round the edges of 
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the grass plot ; so I have used for this last three years 
Chloride of Lime, and I have found it quite to my 
wishes The quantity I uae is about an ounce to eight 
gallons of water, and I have never found it hurt or 
discolour a leaf, though I have frequently watered the 
bsda, plants, and grass plot all over. It kills the moss 
on the latter ; but what I And it the most useful for is, 
ibout every month, to water round the pots that it may 
run underneath them, which it quickly does, the garden 
being on a descent ; and by applying the water a little 
stronger, and applying the brush gently to cause it 
go over every part at the same time, it effectually 
destroys all the green on the flag-atones." 

ha a fixer of Ammonia, Chloride of Lime is one of the 
most effectual applications. Half a pound dissolved iu 
two and a half gallons of water, kept corked in a atone 
bottle, and a little twice daily sprinkled over the places 
wetted with the excrements, ftc, of horses, cows, pigs, 
and poultry, will almost entirely remove the offensive 
fumes, and at the same time prevent the escape of the 



THE PEUIT-GARDKN. 

Early; AtTirsiN Planting. — We advise those of our 
readers who have fruit-trees to plant, to lose no time in 
making the necessary preparations. The first step of all 
others which we practise, wheu possessed of an oppor- 
tunity, is to cut round the trees intended for removal. 
This pre-supposos that the trees are already in posses- 
sion ; and, indeed, refers more to trees of some size than 
young stock from the nursery. 

This cutting round we consider somewhat important; 
and it should be performed in the first week of Septem- 
ber at latest : if a little earlier so much the better. Its 
effects wilt be, to bring on an immediate disposition to 
produce a much increased amount of young fibreB ; and 
we need scarcely observe, that such will the sooner 
establish the tree ; for it must be understood, that most 
hardy deciduous trees and shrubs carry on a 
ious root action all the winter ; they are, pro- 
bably, never entirely dormant, whilst the ground tem- 
perature is as high as from 40 to 50 degrees- 
Root action, then, being in some degree dependant on 
warmth in the soil, how important early autumn plant- 
ing must be to those who would gain time, which 
generally tho great object whether in planting for orn 
ment or for utility. It may also be noticed, as a point 
in this argument, that trees cut round will of neces 
he forced into a somewhat earlier rust: the supplie 
the leaf being in a great measure cut off for a time, 
action of the foliage is almost entirely elaborative, and 
the latter functions soon become carried out or 
! pleted. Such being the case, a tree cut round ii 
; first week of September may be considered fit for 
removal by the end of the month; and at this period 
. there still remains a considerable amount of ground- 
heat, oven until the middle of October or later, — enough 
to set tho small fibres in action ready for the returning 
spring. 

Such are some of the reasons why early autumn 
planting is to be recommended; but there remain 
others, the weight of which being fairly added to the 
scale will cause a great preponderance, we think, in 
favour of tho practice. 

Let any one acquainted with gardening observe the 
immense pressure of business which spring invariably 
brings, a pressure doubtless double that whioh exists iu 



September and October. How important, then, is it 
to do all that can he done at this period, in order to ease 
the coming spring ! The young gardener who does not 
know or rightly estimate this has much to learn. 

Again, all soils are handled much easier now than in 
February, and are thereby left in a condition much 
more congenial to vegetation. Added to this, a day's 
labour is a much more productive article at this period 
than in early spring — the days being longer, and the 
chances of bad weather much less. 

More need scarcely be said as to the expediency of 
early autumn planting: we will now, therefore, proceed 
to offer advice connected therewith. And, first, let us 
draw attention to thorough drainage, without which all 
other labours are vain. Of course we mean on soils of 
a stagnant character; such may be readily known to the 
veriesttyro by various symptoms. If unreclaimed or new 
enclosures from commons, wastes, or road-sides, the very 
character of the herbage produced should point to its 
condition. Such land, if of a damp or •' gouty " cha- 
racter, will produce grasses of a peculiarly coarse habit, 
together with the Polygonum family, the lakeweed, 
rushes, &o., 4.0. , most of which things we feel persuaded 

e known at Bight to the majority of the readers of 
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Sometimes plots of ground are partially damp, and 
require but partial drainage. Such may be readily dis- 
tinguished by the colour of the surface, provided that 
no herbage exists on it ; for if portions of such plots 
remain of a dark colour for days after other portions 
have become dusty on the surface, there can be little 
doubt that such portions require drainage. Let then, 
we say, no person esteem this as a light affair. How 
many pounds loss and years of disappointment have we 
known through ignorance or neglect of this fundamental 
principle. Where, however, plots evince by their general 
character that all is right below, the improvement ne- 
cessary, with regard to fruit trees, lies in a narrow com- 
pass. One of the first points is to examine Ike subsoil in its 
relation to the surface soil. By this we mean not only 
its mechanical character — that is to say, its power of 
transmitting superfluous moisture downwards with 
facility, — but its proximity to the surface ; in other words, 
the average depth of the surface soil in its unimproved 
state. What we have now observed bears reference to 
the general improvement of any given plot, and we are 
hereby supposing that the object of the cultivator who 
may be enclosing a piece of unreclaimed land, and con- 
verting it at once into a vegetable and a fruit-garden, is 
to effect general and economical improvements at the 
least possible amount of expense. 

With regard to the introduction of a tree here and 
there in existing gardens, the case is quite different 
Here, if the soil be of a mellow character or improved 
state, nothing is wanted but the notions suggested in 
previous numbers of The Cottage Gaeuener. Still, 
we would say, let a small amount of jealously be ex- 
ercised as to the existence of stagnation below. Wc 
have known many old kitchen-gardens, which might 
fairly lay claim to a mellow and pulverised soil on the 
surface, charged, it may be, with a regular surfeiting of 
manures, yet anything but sound beneath. Let not 
the possessors of such gardens imagine that because 
fruits have been somehow or other cultivated 
such plots for very many years, that they ought to rt 
satisfied with thorn. Let us again and again assu 
them, that even our hardiest fruits will not thrive in 
satisfactory way, if an enemy exist beneath in t 
character of stagnating moisture 

Ah The Cottage Gardbneu circulates north as w< 
as south, we would here remark on the culture of tender 
fruits in the cooler parts ol Scotland, as also in the solt 
and damp atmosphere of tho north of Ireland. 
regular cockney gardener — one who had never gan 
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twenty miles from Battersea, or, it way be, the warm 
county of Kent, or the precincts of Wimbledon Common — 
were to be duly packed and transferred in the character 
of head gardener to Borne nobleman, in either of the 
northern districts above altnded to, how astounding- 
as say our great 'writers — would bo the change. Adieu 
to all successful fruit culture, if he began his Uat- 
tersea tricks of planting fruit-trees on the ordinary 
ground level! And the evil would be still farther 
aggravated if he had a Battorsea market gardener's 
manure-heap to go to. Within a couple of years we 
should hear of peaches making shoots six feetlong, four 
feet of which would go black in October, to the great 
dismay of the Batterse* man, who would of course talk 
of peculiar conditions of the atmosphere, electrical car- 
rente, fie, &c. ; having imbibed such notions in bis early 
training, and being persuaded that such doctrine was a 
mere " march of intellect" affair. 

But, to turn the tables, suppose that this metropolitan 
prodigy had a gardening neighbour, who at once took a 
bold and common-sense view of such matters ; and who, 
believing that the ripening of the wood, through the 
conjoint influences of light and heat acting on a pro- 
portionate amount of the "raw material" (if we may 
be permitted so to use common-place phrases), had 
great influence in this affair ; suppose, we say, that this 
man was content with a much less amoant of luxuriance, 
and what would be the consequence. '! Why, the wood 
of his trees would become better ripened, and the fruit- 
buds better perfected ; need we say tbat superior success 
would follow ? How then, it will be said, is all this to 
bo accomplished ? Why by eschewing all deep borders 
or hods of earth, especially if below the ground level; 
and heroin lies the real gist of tbe affair. 

Had we to act in a position of the kind, wo should 
plant the majority of our trained trees />n nr above the 
ordinary mrfaee. No man should dig a hole for a tree 
in suoh climes for us. There can be no doubt, there- 
fore, that most of our superior fruits could be very well 
cultivated in such climates, if those entrusted with their 
management could but be brought to believe, that 
shoots of moderate growth ripen both better and earlier 
in the season than free growing trees ; and that the 
fruit in all its stages partakes of this precocity, to say 
nothing of the much greater certainty of a crop, through 
more perfect blossoms. 

So that we may see it is not a question of mere depth 
aloue; for a bod of earth, a foot or so above the ordinary 
ground level, is a very liitteront thing from one a foot 
below suoh level ; and those who will try the experiment 
in our more northerly oountios will soon have demon- 
stration enough. Indeed, it will bo at once obvious, 
that if long-continued underground damp is an evil — 
destroying or preventing that mellowing of the soil 
which renders it easily permeable to the atmosphere — 
that au elevated bonier is one of the surost safeguards. 

There is, however, no necessity to elevate a whole 
border thus much above the ordinary ground level; 
stations may be made on what wo term the platform 
mode ; onl- '"Wnr- -■- i, 8 t the platforms are gradually 
"M"'""" ■- _^ ne well established; or, indeed, 
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ftuch remarks equally apply to 

.luiibwiod with walls, and to those in the open 

i all cases where stagnant moisture is sus- 



pended ; and, in conclusion, we again repeat onr adriet, 
that this work be proceeded with as soon as possible: 
first cutting round trees to be removed, and then pro- 
ceeding with the preparation of the stations, the drain- 
ing, and the preparation or procuration of Boils. 

In cutting round specimens for removal, the distance 
may be ruled by the size of the troe; indeed, a trench 
may at once be excavated in the position it would be, il 
the tree was to be removed forthwith. This trench maj 
be left out, and thus there will ho extra inducements 
the tree to produce fibres in the interior of the ball ol 
earth. R- Erbimtw. 



THE JXOWER-GA.BDEN. . 

Planting EvBROREENe,A»i»0THBaPLANTniaM*rraaj 
— Last week I promised to say how the large plants *ere 
taken up. and how planted ; this part will only be useful 
to very young planters. The operation was conducted , 
nearly in the way recommended by the Editor, in a lead- . 
ing article, last spring; but as a good tale is never tbe 
worse for being twice told, I Bhall keep to my .promise, 
aud say how the first plant was removed. Wo selected 
such plants as spread a great way ; not the tallest that 
we could find, because the hedge was not required to be 
more than eight feet high ; the first plant was about 
ton feet through it at the bottom ; and with such plants 
as yews and hollies it would have been safe gardening to 
open a trench at the outside of this circumference, teal 
is, at five feet distance from the stem ; but box-trees do 
not run their roots far away, but produce them in great 
abundance nearer home ; so the first thing we did was 
to tio up the lower branches, by running a strong cord 
all round the plant, by which the branches were well 
pulled in, broom -fashion. We had thus a command of 
tho space covered by the branches ; and at four feet 
from the stem a ring was marked on the ground, and on 
tho onteido of this ring the men set to work to open * 
trench all round, and about 18 inchos wide ; the depth 
was regulated by the depth of the roots. They went no 
farther down than tfi inches, as the soil was voiyhard 
andpoor;bnt the trench was made two feet deep, in cue 
wo should find tap-roots under the centre part Nov, 
here was a ball of earth eight foet iu diameter, with » 
huge bush stuck in the middle of it; and if we could 
remove it, bush and all, to the site of the hedge, hill 
the gardening world would think we had done wisely; 
but the truth is, if we had done so the chances are tbat 
not one plant in ten would have lived out tbe month of 
June, then in its infancy ; and this is the most curious 
part of tho wbole concern, and on it lay the foundation 
of our success ; indeed, some would Bay, that a prindpU 
was involved here; but I never could make out what 
that word meant ; and if they will allow the word in oar 
forthcoming Dictionary, we must have a consultation is 
to how we can best oxplsin it for gardening language; 
and as that consultation might cause all of us to meet 
in London for discussion, 1 shall save myself the journey 
by giving iny definition of it now, which is this — a*? 
thing In suit your idea* or convenience. Well, hBro then 
is a set of men at work on a principle ; and it must be 
plain enough that it would not suit our convenience to 
remove sueh a large lump of earth on so hot a day 
Then, as to our ideas — if wo had any at all on the sub- 
ject — they must have been very contused, if they could 
not lead us to perceive that if this ball of very hard 
earth, and which then was as dry as Welch snuff, were 
removed and placed in the midst of a newly prepared 
border of moist loose oarth, it could only be a repetition, 
but on a largo scale, of patting a geranium with a Lard 
dry ball into a " one shift" large pot; and all the gar- 
doners would say that is a bad plan ; because, water as 
you may, the dry ball in the centre of the pot oouldnot 
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ny moisture — the water would run oil' it into 

soil as off a duck's back. So here is another 

and s very bad principle it is ; for all the gar- 
i the country ouuld not wet it Therefore it 
iver do to plant large box-trees in June on this 
On the other baud, if the work had to be 
d in November, when the faoe of the earth is 
itened with the autumn rains, this ball of it 
i moist also, and then would be ill a fit and 
ate to be removed, with care, for the benefit of 

which held it together. We shall call thia the 
noist side of the principle ; and on this view of 
d writers oil planting large trees recommend- 
ill to be removed with large and small trees- 
en onus head gets lull of prittdpln, be might 
[irinciple, that what was good for the goose 
o for the gander; that what was essential for 
of a tree on removing it in November should not, 
iple, be otherwise in June; but here tho prin- 
ts down, — the case, as we have seen, is just the 
and my definition of a principle is right after 
et'ore it was that this huge ball of earth was 
bit by bit with three-prouged forks, and with 
test possible precaution, so that the roots 
as little damage as could be ; the loose soil thus 
r forked off the ball was removed from the 
i fast as it was loosed, and the trench itself was 
ider and wider in consequence, so that by the 
reached where we expected, and where we found 

roots, the trench was large enough to allow the 
jok about them and soe how best to deal with 

roots. Whoa they found one as large as the 
ger, they digged lower down by the side of it. 
n they could dig no farther, the root was cut 
' witli a kuife : it is true, that on the principle 
uiencc, this root might he thrust through with 
is low down as it could reach, and then pulled 
he bruised end cut off with a kuife ; but here 
part of the principle comes against that part of 
is founded on convenience ; fur the moment we 

work among principles, they thicken around 
ic root were hit hard with a. spade, the principh 
i or str-iin is immediately involved, for roots 
it- parts of plants, arc made of long fibres and 
imethiug alter the manner of a rope ; and every 
ese mom born lias a part to play in the economy 
lant; if, therefore, you strain a root so that it 
ak, all the damage you cause it may not be just 
lint of breakage; in all probability some of the 

the root aro broken far back nearer the stem, 
held together by tho bark, so that cutting off 
:d end of a root on tho principle of convenience 

best way. The better plan is never to put a 
; to the test of straining at all, but to cut it off 
nth a sharp knife. In the whole circle of gar- 
liere is not a more mischievous act, or tho result 
i is loss understood, than this of straining the 
have known plants die from it two years after 
ition. '['here is a race of tho Gtctut family in 
1,1 id in other parts of Central and South America, 
heir stums compressed into round heavy lumps 
intter, like our melons or turnips, and they root 
bottom just like a turnip ; and in hot countries 

its go down a long way to liud moisture, so that 

1 to pull them up when one wishes to rei 
ui plants. I have known some of these plants 
in this country to all appearance perfectly sound, 
tin so for many months afterwards, hut to have 
ir awhile, because their roots were too much 
in pulling up the plants, the fleshy portion in 
t nf the pluut* began lirst to decay from the 
nds of tho roots having given way there and 
an internal fracture ; mortification proceeded 
ill at last it reached tho outside, and people 



began to wonder what ailed the plants, " that they died 
so. ' Farmers cry out when tbeir turnips do not keep in 
heaps, after they are torn by main force from hard dry 
ground, and their roots strained at all points ; and so do 
those who tliink themselves very cunning, who null 
up bulbs abroad alter the same manner, when ihey 
find after all their care of them they die by inches 
before tbeir eyes. The same happens with fruit and 
forest-trees, and sometimes with box-trees also, but 
our boxes escaped that kind of principle, all the large 
roots that could not be dug out were cut clean off by the 
knife. An oak-tree should no more be pulled by the 
root than a melon cactus. 

After all this, and by the time the whole of the roots 
were separated from the under soil, the ball was so re- 
duced that three stout men could lift tbe plant on to a 
low truck, and what earth was left close to the stem of 
the plant was pierced through and through with the 
pronged forks, or with a sharp pointed stick, so that 
water could get into it at the first touch ; tbe plant was 
then set down on tbe surface of tbe new border, not in 
a bole made to receive it, but on the bare surfaee, which 
it will be recollected we left eighteen inches lower than 
the surface of the terrace , then a ring or bank of fresh 
soil was made outside the end of the roots, and a foot or 
so in height ; this ring was to confine the water to the 
apace occupied by the roots, and for washing it down 
amongst them with the water-pot as the work proceeded. 
Some recommend, first, to make a puddle of earth and 
water, and then to put in the plant I never plant that 

Now, three men with spades, at equal distances round 
the plant, began to throw loose sand and earth up to the 
stem of the box-tree, not on the bare roots: and two 
men with large watering-pots, with the rose on, stood 
opposite each other pouring water on the stem, which 
washed down the soil as fast as the three men could 
throw it on; one man did no more than keep the plant 
steady, and if a strong pole or stake were first driven in 
the border before the water planting commenced, and 
the bush tied to it, this man's time might be saved, and 
the plant be the better for it afterwards ; but in our 
case we were planting a close hedge, and stakes were not 
needed : but in planting singly, one or three stakes 
should first be placed where they would beat support the 
plant When all the hollow parts under the bottom 
roots wore thus filled up with what 1 may call mud, a 
third watering-pot was put to work on the bank outside 
tho roots ; this pot had a rose to it so that it should not 
break through the bank, hut merely wear down tho in- 
side of it gently against the roots. In this way the roots 
were soon covered, and when the water drained away 
every root must have been encased as closely as the 
wick inside a "dip " caudle; and to prevent evaporation 
an inch or two of very dry soil was placed over the 
whole, and we all returned to the "box bank" for 
another subject; and after all were planted, the whole 
were damped every evening for the first month with a 
garden engine, and not one single leaf failed. 

Now, is there any reason to suppose that the same 
men, country labourers, with the same care, and under 
similar circumstances could not bo as successful with a 
thousand or ten thousand largo box-trees as with a 
few scores, and that if they had continued to plant all 
the summer, the same results would be obtained. 1 am 
not quite so sure, however, that from this time to Christ- 
mas the success should be so complete, because after 
this time the active power of the plants to form new 
roots will be on tho decline, and go on so in the same 
ratio as the degrees of temperature. In November large 
plants can be removed and look very well, without 
giving them so much water as we did — indeed, without 
giving them any water ; but that is not tbe question at 
all, or whether it is butter to plantin November at cv 
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third leas cost than in July or AugiiBt— for these are 
certainly the beat two months in the year to remove 
evergreens in our climate, — but what is the best time for 
making the largest number of new roots in the shortest 
time; and when that is ascertained, as it undoubtedly is 
among the present race of gardeners, the cheapest mode 
of planting them will, like everything else, be that which 
is the cheapest in the long-run. More money, or, what 
is the same thing, more care and more water will be 
neceaaary to insure summer planting than would be re- 
quired in November ; but then look at the results in 
both periods, not one of a hundred of summer planted 
evergreens need lose a leaf, or be the least crippled in 
any way by the operation ; but in November it is not so, 
and in the nature of things it is not possible that it 
should be so, for then success depends as much on the 
kind of winter which follows as on the skilfulnesa with 
which the planting is performed, ft is true, that the 
effects of late autumn planting, or the effects of a hard 
winter on the plants, are not seen much till nest April 
or May; and that a hundred reasons, and not one of them 
the true one, can then be assigned for the failure : high 
winds, bad land, water lodgement, late spring, and 
what not, can be brought forward, had done it all; 
whereas they had only helped to finish that which was 
begun at the wrong end of the story. 

To show the subject under another view, let ua give 
another turn to it One of the beat props for holding 
up the credit due to skilful planting is, the age of the 
tree itself. T have heard it applied over and over again 
this veiy season ; and even thirty years were put down 
as something to boast of in the case of our own hedge 
plants: one visitor remarked, that he had seen box- 
trees as large as ours at half their age ; inferring at the 
same time, that age cast more difficulty in the way of 
removing trees than size did,— that he had, himself, 
some box-treea full ten feet high, and from thirty to 
forty feet round, but they were quite joung compared 
to ours ; and, of course, could be moved at any time 
next season with half the risk that we incurred ; and he 
did intend to transplant some of them. Now, I could 
not conscientiously allow this gentleman to depart thus 
confirmed in an erroneous idea, by what he hid seen of 
our planting, neither could I drop the subject without 
showing this side of it; indeed, at the time I deter- 
mined, if ever I told or wrote the history of this little 
job, that I would endeavour to put the saddle on the 
right horse, and disabuse the minds of young pli ' 
on this point 

Who over heard of the removal of a very large tree, 
evergreen, or otherwise, who did not at the same time 
hear of how many toll-bars had to be broken through- 
how many comers of streets, or how many houses or 
windows, had been damaged by the vegetable wonder; 
and ail this unavoidable damage is made to tell in 
favour of the great wonder of removing very old trees? 
Whereas the age and she of a tree to be transplanted, 
in nine cases out of ten, ought to be set down in favour 
of the planter, not against him, as at present. It is three 
to one more difficult to transplant a vigorous, healthy, 

Caung full-grown tree than the same tree would be a 
undred years hence; and the reason is this— " vigor- 
— - and healthy " bespeak good soil and situation, cir- 
...t — idor which trees make fast progress in a 



understood by nurserymen, and by the planters of young 
stock, that the nurseryman advertises, as a recommend*. 
tion, that such and such trees are, or were, growing on 
such poor soil that there can be no fear about their doing 
well anywhere, after they are removed ; and the pluut 
is satisfied that all this is right. He is also aware, list 
when he plants from a new nursery with deep rich soil 
the chances are against him, because the young plsnli, 
like the health; vigorous full-grown tree, are distended 
to the full, and in that condition are more susceptible of 
injury than if they were in a slow 6tunted growUi,wben j 
a change to a fresh soil could not fail to be of much I 
benefit to them. All this about young nursery stock a , 
so well understood, that we call it a principle ; and the | 
very ne.it day we violate this principle by implication, I 
when we come to treat of transplanting large trees. We 
give great credit to a planter who has been successful 
in removing a tree a hundred or two hundred yean old, 
which may have been living for tbe half of its time on 
the scantiest pasture ; its own roots, or those of neigh' 
bouring trees, having long since exhausted the soil 
around it, so that its annual growth for years past could 
only be counted by inches — in short, has arrived at that 
condition most favourable for the credit of the planter; 
because if the size or bulk of this tree will allow of its 
being removed at all, it can hardly be placed under 
more unfavourable conditions than it has been in for 
years, and the change to better soil, if ordinary can is 
taken with the roots, is sure to be in its favour rather 
than otherwise. In the case of our box-trees, therefore, 
their age was much in their favour; for the last twenty 
years they were struggling on under the disadvantage! 
incident to old trees ; and instead of suffering from 
being removed, they were rather very much the gain- 
ers — removed in the height of the growing season into 
a fresh bed of soil, they struck fresh roots into it inur 
diateiy. " D. Beatok. 
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comparatively short space of time ; and when they 
removed from such favourable conditions it is seldom 
in the power of the planter to find a better, or even as 
good, a soil for them ; besides, every fibre or part, from 
tho ends of the roots to the topmost branch, is distended 
to the full in a " healthy vigorous " tree ; and all the 
planters iu the world could uot remove a tree iu this 
condition without impairing the system, more or less — 
a root not bigger than the little finger would tell agaiust 
such tree, if cut otf injudiciously; and all this is so well 



gs, like the Olerodendron, to which I lately alluded, 
._ the natural group of verbenas, though at a fo* 
| glance the different varieties and species present lit!' 
1 resemblance to that beautiful family. The flowers »n> 
. produced very abundantly all over tbe shrubby plant, 
the pretty compact corymbs continuing to start in fUtt< 
', from opposite sides of the stem, as long almost as • 
suitable temperature is maintained, and showing off 1" 
the best advantage owing to their longish but stiff, Urn, 
footstalks. Some of these corymbs of flowers are softe- 
ns to resemble iu appearance the generality of our com- 
mon bedding-out verbenas ; other species again ha« 
their heads of flowers so rounded as to resemble in form 
a guelder rose in miniature. 

From the localities whence they have been introdoeeo, 
it has been usual to treat the most of them as denizens 
of our plant stoves ; and this, is necessary if the cbarM- 
ter given to them as stove evergreens is to be main - | 
tained. I have, however, long used them for decorating 
tho greenhouse, by treating them as deciduous plants, 
giving them their seasou of rest in winter just as we 
in the case of a vine or a fuchsia- Several kinds, s 
aa Lantana mutalritit, Crocea tuperba, Aculeata, ftc., will 
Sourish in the common soil of tho flower-garden during 
summer, if the place be well sheltered. In high and ej 
posed situations the wind and the rains are too much fo 
the beauty of the flowers. The best of all the specie 
for this purpose is the beautiful crimson, SeCoitti, > 
dwarf plant with small leaves bnt large a L ~ ~* 
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jut unlike all the others which flourish in peat 
, it must have a preponderance of loam, if tbe 
i to be robust and bushy. The pretty Sillowii, 
n a pot or in a bed in the flower-garden, must 
id chiefly in peat, in order that it may be 
ad produce its flowers plentifully, 
ire many species, such as Coccinea, with red ; 
with purple ; and Nivea, with white flowers ; 
>ecies incidentally alluded to above are as inte- 
* any; the Orocea sitperba being a great im- 
t in habits, colour, and free blooming upon tbe 
t, whilst mntabilis, with its yellowish pile rose 
rer changing until they become almost white, 
1 with its deep green foliage, is an object that 
dom pass without admiring. Many are like- 
al to the strong aromatic odour of tbe leaves 
idled, though I confess, for myself, it is too 
be pleasant. 

ing, then, that some of our friends have already 
or propose getting, a few of these plants for 
nhouse, the following is the outline of treat- 
' will require : — During September the plants 
tt anywhere, ao as to be seen to the best odvan- 
towards the end of the month, if still flower 
, they should be set on the front shelf in order 
more light ; and less water should be gradually 
) object being not so much continuous growth, 
lardening and ripening of the wood already 
' their beauty should already be on the wane, 
of a south wall, full in the sun, and where the 
be protected from heavy rains, will answer a 
irpose. By the end of October the plants from 
ition, and before they have been injured by 
ey stood out of doors, should be removed be- 
stage of the greenhouse, giving them similar, 
> particular, treatment as was recommended for 
lendron. The leaves remaining, when placed 
iter quarters, will soon fall ; a temperature of 
to -1")° will preserve the vitality of the stems, 
usting front the syringe frequently, will also be 
ige, the roots being kept by covering, Ac, in 
am state that may be described as neither wet 

middle or end of March, the increasing heat 
will tell upon the poor looking Lantanas ; the 
loints of the shoots, when the wood was green 
lened, may be shrivelled up — hut what then? 
ii pk'ccs are removed, buds in plenty will be 
row each side of the nodes of the young shoots 
i wood was moderately ripe, giving sufficient 
ir a fine headed plant. The surface soil of the 
ouhled during the winter is now broken, that 
lore freely penetrate to the roots ; water several 
bovo the temperature of the house is more . 
in ; on a dull day the plants are removed to the . 
t full light may not strike them too suddenly ; ! 
want but little room, though the closest and 
part at first.. When the shoots are about one ' 
ngtli, the plants may have part of their old 
■ed, and he transferred to fresh pots and new 
1 that hiw previously been airated over a fur- 
thing-, being more prejudicial at an early 
pot plants than transferring them to cold 
attention to watering and liquid manure occa- 
fter the flower-buds appoar, giving mora room, 
[g at times with the syringe, you will obtain 
a in 'Inly, to take the place of geraniums, &c., 
:t of bloom. 

ive is the method to pursue by those who have 
,'lass structure. Where, in addition, there is a 
:. or even a cucumber frame, cuttings one 
ugth. taken off in the ond of April, or sooner, 
i heat under a bell-glass, potted as soon as . 
:o ;l-iuch pots, returned to the bed for a fort- ! 



night or three weeks, potted again into 6-inch pots, and 
gradually inured to the greenhouse, will make preUy ! 
luxuriant plants for the whole of the autumn. 

When, in addition, there is a forcing bouse, where the 
temperature is raised even so late as March, we would ■ 
only save one or two plants of a, species of Lantana 
during the winter ; transfer thorn to the forcing house — 
say a vinery or a peaeh house — as soon as its tem- 
perature is &" or 10° above the greenhouse, take off as 
many young shoots as you may require when one inch 
and upwards in length ; insert them as described above 
in bottom-heat; when struck, throw away theold plants; 
shift quickly and successively into 3, 6, and 12-inch 
pots ; the plants after the first, and if possible after the 
second, shifting being set for a short time in the 
cucumber or melon pit, and continued in the forcing 
house a short time after the third, until the roots begin 
to work in the new soil, and thus you may obtain fine 
luxuriant large plants for ornamenting the greenhouse 
from July to the end of October. Where there are the 
conveniences, we prefer this last method to all others; 
and though it involves considerable trouble, the look of ' 
the plants will repay it 

Calceolaria. — Now is a good time to sow tbe large 
flowering kinds for blooming in spring and early summer. 
It would be as well to have had a few sown towards the 
end of August, but. small plants generally stand the 
winter better than larger ones, and they may be rattled 
on easily after the turn of the day. Some of our friends 
fail in raising plants, owing to burying the seed. The 
following directions, therefore, may be useful :— Take 
equal proportions of loam, peat and leaf mould, and half a 
portion of Band; dry them over a furnace sufficiently 
hot to set the smallest worms a scampering ; expose it 
then for a day to become well aarated ; pass it through a 
half-inch sieve; pass the finest again through a very 
fine wire sieve; fill the pots or pans nearly half full with , 
drainage ; cover the drainage with a layer of the rougher , 
portions from the first riddling, then another layer re- , 
served from the second riddling, then a layer of the soil | 
riddled through at the first sifting, and then within a 
quarter of an inch of the top with the fine soil ; press 
rather firmly down, and set the pots over-head in a tub 
of water ; when fully soaked take out and set to drain. 
In a day, or less, smooth the surface a second time, 
then evenly scatter tbe seed ; dust over them a little fine 
silver sand; place a square of glass over each pot, and 
set them iu a shady place in a cold-pit or frame, not 
moving the glass, or seldom doing so, until the plants 
appear. H. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHIPACE.E. 
plants requiring blocks (Continued from page lUf). 

Dendrobiumamannm (CharmingD.); Nepaul.— Sepals 
and petals white, spotted with yellow; the lip has a 
border of green round a yellow spot. A charming 
species, delightfully fragrant ; unfortunately, it is very 
scarce. 103s. 

I). amphmi (I.argc-flowered D.); llombay. — A very 
curious species, with a triangular-shaped solitary flower. 
The ground colour of the sepals and petals is yellowish, 
stained and spotted with pink; the lip is yellow, curi- 
ously barred with rich brown ; very rare. ll)5s. 

IK aareiim and It. aureim pallidum (Golden D.) ; 
Ceylon. — The whole flower is of a rich golden hue, and 
is very handsome ; but its chief recommendation is its 
delightful fragrance, particularly towards the evening : 
two or three flowers will scent the whole house. The 
perfume is equal to the scent of a large bed of violets. 

I). Cambridgentia (Duchossof Cambridge's); Know"-* 
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Hills. — This is a truly magnificent species. Sepals 
and petals of a fine golden colour ; lip of the some 
hue, with a large blotch in the centre of the richest 
purple chocolate. They are produced in pairs, on 
short thick drooping pseudo-bulbs, sometimes as many 
as four pairs on a stem; each flower measuring two 
inches across. It ie the finest of ail the yellow Den-, 
drobes. 03s. 

D. Jatiimii (Capt. Jenkins's) ; India.— A neat grow- 
ing species, clinging close to the block ; the pseudo- 
bulbs are produced close together, overlapping each 
other like the tiles of a house. The flowers are pro- 
duced singly, and are very large ill proportion to the 
rest of tlie plant. The colour is * pale buff, with a shade 
of orange towards the centre. A very pretty little plant. 

MIS. 

D. longicornu (Long-horned D.) ; Nepaul. — A hand- 
some species. The stems arc covered thickly with short 
Iiurplishhair; sepals and petals white', lip large, shaped 
ike a halt' moon. 1 1 is yellow, with orange-red stripes. 
42s. 

1). pukJmllatu (l J relty D.) ; Sylhet.— A desirable spe- 
cies found growing on trees. As it is of a dwarf habit 
and branches freely, it may be so managed as to 
cover very soon a large upright log. The sepals are 
white, edged with green ; the petals of the same colour, 
edged with delicate rose; the lip finely fringed at the 
edge, and lias a blotch in the oentre of bright orange 
red. There is a variety with the rose on tho petals of a 
deep purplish hue. Every collection ought to have in 
it a good plant of this very pretty, easily-managed 
spocies. l- r >H. 

JK tetragimum (Four-angled D.) ; More ton Bay, Now 
Holland. — Excepting V. epeciotunt, this is the hand- 
somest of all the New Holland species. The sepals and 
patals are yellowish, bordered with red ; lip pule yellow, 
striped with narrow bands of crimson. The sepals and 

[ petals are much lengthened, so as to give them a strap- 
ike appearance. &!ie. 

This section of Dendrobis, that we have selected as 
proper to grow on logs of wood, might have boon con- 
siderably extended. There ore from Now Holland a 
large number of dwarf-growing curious spocies belong- 
ing to this genus, hut as they are more objects of 
botanical curiosity than fine ornamental plants, if com- 
pared with the rest of tho tribe, we have thought it best 
to omit them altogether. Such as we have described are 
really beautiful or otherwise interesting species, and are 
all worth growing. There arc several handsome varie- 
ties that would grow and Bower woll on blocks, but they 
glow much liuer iu pots. We mention this to givo our 
readers to understand that wo have not overlooked such 
handsome species, but havo reserved them to be described 
in the next section amongst those that do best in pots. 

The Cui.tlihk on blocks is, first, to procure them of 
snitablo sizes, in proportion to tho plants; to fasten a 
little moss (thin green flakes are the host) on tho blocks ; 
and then to fasten the plants to the blocks upon tho moss 
with some zinc wire : we think this better than copper, 
because it is sorter, and not so liable to injure the plant. 
Then hang thorn up iu the house pretty near to the glass ; 
and whilst they are growing syringe them gently twice 
a-dny, keeping up a high temperature and moist atmo- 
sphere in the house. When their new pseudo-bulbs are 
fully formed, gradually lessen the syringing, moisture, and 
heat of the house. This will induce rest, and enable thcin 
to fill up the buds with flowers. If they are kopt con- 
stantly growing llioy "ill not bloom, hence this rusting is 
a point of culture that is mdi sponsible . indued the growth 
iUolf will ho stronger for having a period of cessation of 
growth. In tho regions where these plants aro found 
thure aro three seasons, quite distinot : a season that is 
hot and dry, during which orchids generally bloom ; a 
rainy season — the rains in those tropical regions com- 



pared with ours being perfect deluges, long continued, | 
and this is tile season of growth to the orchids; kuttJj. i 
there is a cold season — and this is the season of rest 
The cold season of India is, however, warm compared 
with ours, therefore, we must not subject our orchids 
from that country to too low a temperature, but indow 
rest by withholding moisture, in conjunction with > ] 
reduced moderate heat. These observations apply to ill | 
plants of this trite as well as to those on blocks, and ' 
we trust our readers will exercise that judgment ind i 
discretion in supplying the three seasons at such proper 
periods as will be most conducive to the health and 
well-being of the plants. 

Epidendnwi (doifoliuiH (Aloe-leaved E.) ; Mexico— 
Sepals and petals greenish yellow, changing to a deeper 
colour; lip large, pure white, and shaped like the bead 
of a lance. The flowers are produced, as it were, out of . 
the bosom of the leaves, sometimes in fives, but gens I 
rally in threes. When large and wall grown this specks 
is very handsome, particularly in the latter stage of 
blooming. They continue a long time in bloom, tad 
are fragrant. 'A\s lid. i 

/.*, biaorxulum (Two-homed) ; Trinidad. — This is > 
very haudsome species, vieing with the famed Phakaup- 
lit. The flowers aro large, and when the plant is health) 
and strong are produced numerously in upright panicles. 
Sepals and petals pure white ; the lip is the same colour 
but beautifully spotted with crimson dote. 4Hs. 

E. Umuliattm (plated) ; Honduras. — Sepals and petals 
delicate pink ; tho lip rose-colour and very bright. It 
has a row of scale-like plates of a yellow colour, whence 
its name ; very rare. "4s. 

E. nuurocltUum (Large-lipped) ; Mexico. — A very fine 
species and very fragrant The sepals and petals are of 
a curious colour, difficult to desonbe — greenish brown 
will perhaps come nearest to it The labelluin or lip 
is the prettiest part of the flower, being pure white, with 
a bright rosy purple spot at tho base. The whole flower 
will frequently measure three inches across. 31s. Ad. 

R. macrofhiium, var. roteum (Bo so coloured variety) : 
Guatimola. — A vory distinct and beautiful variety, bar- 
ing the sepals and petals of a deeper hue, and the Up of 
a rich rose-colour streaked with crimson. A very dear- | 
able plant. 43s. 

E. vitellinunt (Yolk-of-egg coloured) ; Mexico. — This 
is a splendid species, on account of its brilliant colour. 
It is, indeed, very lovely. The leaves are glaucous 
(milky green), the sepals and petals rieh orange scarlet, 
the lip is of a clear bright yellow. 

The ahove uro the epidendrums that do host on blocks 
of wood. E. Iiifoniutum is a difficult plant to keep, but 
may be managed by being placed on a log without moss 
and kept close to the glass, moistened when growing 
with the syringe, and kept quite dry through the winter 
and whilst at rest. The same treatment will suit the 
beautiful E. vitellinum. The others should have a portion 
of moss placed round their roots on the block, and will 
bear a much more free application of water, especially 
whilst growing. As they aro all, excepting E. hioarm- 
turn, natives of cooler parts of South America, they are 
suitable inhabitants of the Mexican house, and will 
thrive well and flower finer in such a house than if kept 
Warmer. /.'. maerochUtun, and its variety roteum, will 
grew in pots in a mixture of rough peat and broken 
potsherds; but there is always danger of the roots 
perishing iu winter, and, therefore, we recommend 
placing thorn on blocks. T. Applkbi. 

(To be continued. J 

.FLORISTS' FLOWERS. 

Ca UN at ions *KD Picotbks.— if our directions about 

layering have been followed, the layers will now be rooted, 

and ought to bo taken off aud potted in pairs in five-inch 

pole. By putting them in pairs in pots your frames will 
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hotd doubio the nmnber. Jf, however, yen have plen 
of room, they will undoubtedly be better single, tboui 
»o« very rrmch so. as they axe only ptst hi these pots 
keep them through the winter more conveniently, fa 
taking up the layers be careful not to injure the roots or 
break off the part beyood the tongue or slit; we have 
seen frequently a finely rooted layer deprived of its roots 
entirely by lifting it up too high previously to cutting "' 
oil from the .parent plant, Tbe soil to pot the layers i 
need not be very nch. Light friable loam, mixed with 
one-sixth of very decayed leaf-mould or dung, with a due 
portion of sand added, will be suitable for them. 

Pinks.— If your bed is not ready for the pipings no 
time ought tc be lost in preparing H: they ought to be 
planted in their blooming situation early in Sajisemfcer. 
By planting enrly they get -good bold of the sen! before 
the severe frost sets m ; while on the other 'bend, if 
planted rate, the frost is almost rare to threw them * 
of the ground, and thus frequently destroy them. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
Anoeiaca. — To 'Obtain plants for planting out per- 
manently ne* t spring, the present will be found a good 

season for sowing this vegetable. New seed should be 
chosen, Hie old seed of Angelic* being very liable to fail 
in germinating. 

Globe Artichokes. — Those that have been some 
time in bearing, will at once require tbe old stalks 
and old leaves to be taken from them, which will en- 1 
courage tbe growth of the suckers; and in order to: 
get these strong against winter they should also be 
thinned by taking away the spurious and weak ones, 1 
and leaving only a few of the strongest to each stool, j 
By each management, and the addition of a simple 
methodical winter protection, a good foundation is laid 
for ensuring an abundant crop for the nest season. The ; 



spring planted Artichokes, if previous direction* have 
been attended to, ate now is full bearing. To assist 
them in swelling owt their heads handsome and large, 
good liquid manure should he liberally applied ; -care 
should be taken in cutting tbe first head net to out the 
stalk lower down than the first joint or leaf, as by due 
encouragement they win continue to produce beads 
from those joints ; and although they will not be so large 
as the first or summit head, they may still be obtained 
of a pretty and useful size. 

Boutin x Wore : Celery — The eariJiing-up should be 
attended to, and another small planting made for late 
spring use ; plant also early Cabbage, and encourage 
the growth of QoteworU by frequent surface stirrings. 
Early Horn Oarrott may still be sown on dry healthy 
soil in sheltered srtnMdona, or hi temporary made pits, 
where they are likely to get some kind of winter 

[irotection. Cardomt should still be encouraged by 
iquid manure, and the forwardest hy applications of 
earth when the weather is dry. Sow Corn Salad, 
American and Normandy Crett, and replant a portion 
of the Watercress bed. Attend to the planting and 
pricking-out of Endive and Lettuce. If Onion* are not 
already sewn for spring planting, this may stfll with 
safety be done. Those who esteem the very large 
Onion should sow the Tripoli, White Sfumuh and 
Tiepifit'd varieties. 

Potatobs. — All that are ripe should be taken up in 
dry weather and stored in thy situations. Those who 
have at command any dry dust, charred earth, < 
charred saw or wood dost, or charred old tan, will find 
such materials excellent for storing this useful tuber. 
A portion of (he best curled Parsley should be potted 
r the every day's st ' '" 

and the short days o 
the winter crop of l^ , „ 

clear from dead leaves and weeds. fWittt will r 
troublesome if previous directions are fully carried o 
with regard to the -reguhrr performance of surface- stirring. 
Jambs Barnes. 
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WHAT IS A GAHDEK ? 
S the Authors- qf" My Fhwert," *c„ tc. 
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Then our minds wander to gardens of another kind — 
(he Botanical Gardens, which we to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, Paris, and many other large cities. 
No doubt they greatly mil the cause of knowledge in most 
places ; but to our minds there is something very dull and 
uninteresting in seeing long rows and borders of shmbe and 
plants labelled like drugs in a chemist's shop, with all kinds 
of unpronounceable names ; but uv arc not botanists. 

Near these, again, in the suburbs of large cities, are found 
Himti [■aniens us those of Vauxhall and Banalagh, whore fun 
seeds are found and matured but those of vice, tbe better 
seed being taken elsewhere. Then we may advert to those 
other appeudages of well-peopled cities — the Zoological 
Gardens. As gardens they sometimes verge on the line of 
beauty (as at Paris) without attaining it; but as places of 
intellectual amusement and instruction, they are highly 
commendable, and useful both to«ich and poor,— -to the old 
and young. 

The gardens, like tbe mansions of the middling classes 
iti eu.iv circumstances, are perhaps, after all, -the most u> be 
admired in this country, where art, science, a -reasonable 
command of money and time, lend their aid 'to nature, and 
make the teeming earth develop these supplies of beauty, 
fruit, and dowers, which in leas favourable oneum stances 



are not to he expected. How truly enviable are the garden 
and conservatories of the wealthy in the neighbourhood of 
London, and of most large towns '. Cowper says,— 



A garden of one acre is usually considered to be of the fullest 
proportions, for all purposes of practical utility and family 
economy. (Descending in the " sliding scale " of horticul- 
ture, we cannot help noticing tlio endless variety of little 
gardens attached togreat houses, or of great gardens attached 
to small houses, where a small show of evergreens and a foiv 
borders of flowers form the whole product to delight the 
eyes and nose, but without any provision for the mouth. 

It is too much the custom to ridicule those little quad- 
rangular spots of cultivated ground in front of the endless 
rows of houses in the approaches to Loudon and most other 
cities, where we rind three or four square yards of earth 
covered or intersected with bright gravel, white pavement, 
and brown grass, with rows of bo\, and a few dingy roots 
and shrubs, endeavouring to extricate themselves from the 
tight embrace, forming what is pleasantly called the " front 
garden ; " but we hail with fulness of respect this tribute tc 
the God of nature, as being the only approach to the lii 
vegetable world, which stern necessity allows to many 
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and daughters of toil and of affliation. Endless and diversi- 
fied indeed are the various forma of what are called gardens 
in and near towns, until we arrive at almost the last and 
humblest link in the horticultural chain, — that dismal spot, 
half garden and half drying-ground, where nought rises 
from the ground but a few patches of grass, overshadowed 
by those " hanging woods " called drying-posts. 

Who can forget, as he walks along the streets of a city, 
how often his thoughts are unexpectedly recalled to other 
scenes by the sight of a few flowers growing in pots, or 
bulbous roots is phials of water, fondly cherished by those 
who have no garden at all ? Who has not seen in the 
filthiest parts of a town the inmates of attics 
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We must not, however, in our hasty view of the vai 
links in our chain, pass over one of them, though lowly, yet 
much cherished by the readers of this little work — the cot 
tage garden. Here, as in a mirror, we may read with toler- 
able accuracy the owner's character. If it be well laid out, 
well fenced, well drained, well cultivated, how loudly it speaks 
of his industry and skill. If it bo all devoted to cabbages 
and potatoes, it proclaims the master one who leaves all to 

' ire, bestowing the least possible quantity of his own exer- 
s on it. If it be a garden of flowers only, it marks im- 
providence. If it be all fruits and vegetables, it marks a too 
calculating spirit, which forgets that some of the fair flowers 
of nature may inspire an air of comfort, and bestow as much 
of ornament as God permits ; whilst a few well selected herbs 
of medicinal qualities afford a simple remedy for many of the 
ailments and wounds of humbla life; whilst footpaths neg- 
lected, and doors and gates dilapidated, speak of idle habits 
and ill-conducted children. The bee-hive, that emblem of 
industry anil source of a prior man's wealth, should always 
find a place in Ms garden, where flowers would thereby 1 
back a reward in golden treasures. 

he cottager sometimes, with the best intentions, er 
undertaking too large a garden, forgetting that his timi 
labour are usually his master's property, and that a 
small portion of ground ought to engage his moments of 
leisure, which, as well as his hours of toil, belong (for bodily 
refreshment) to the earthly master whom God has placed 
ivor him ; always excepting that day on which he is charged 
:o do " no manner of work." 

Wo have particularised, as far as our limits will permit, 
the varieties of garden ground which conduce to man's health 
jr wealth upon the soil ; aud we have also cursorily alluded 
j> the " crazy boxes " and "spoutless tea-pots ™ suspended in 
mid-air in the name of gardening. But man's unextinguish- 
iblo love for the pursuit is carried witii him to the very sur- 
face of the sea. lu proof of this, let any one sail down the 
Thames, or into Portsmouth, or any other harbour, and 
there, from the very windows and portholes of the shipping, 
whether homeward-bound, outward-bound, or at anchor, still 
the " crazy boxes," Jtc, present themselves in every variety, 
in evidence that even many waters cannot drown our inhe- 
rent love for vegetable life. 

Having traced this natural and innocent feeling over earth, 
and air, and water, we still find the name of garden adopted, 
a* expressive of beauty, where no vegetable life remains. 
When the botanist lias ransacked every part of the habitable 
globe in collecting* rare specimens of dried fruits, flowers, 
herbs, seeds, leaves, reeds, aud mosses, and has arranged 
ihi.TO hi scientific order in glass cases, from want of a : 
expressive name, he calls the collection a " Hortus sic 
nr '/ry ijnrdnit — and there is something both poetical and 
beautiful in the idea. 

Wlion Soall Wns anxiously awaiting his release from the 
ark, how joyfully must ho have recognised the olivo branch 
presented to him, as a tit emblem of the goodness of God in 
permitting him to return to a world, once more to be beauti 
fled by fruits and flowers, aud trees and herbage, some 
springing spoil taneDiisly into perfection, but others (to 
remind man over of his "fall") procurable only by " the 
sweat of liis brow." 



method, by purchi 
much of hazard u 
it does, perpetual 
advise none but at 



May we not say that the earth itself is one vast garden, 
nourished and tended by (he Hand Divine? What i field 
for thought, for adoration, and praise, is the simple couage 
garden ! 

HISTORY OF AN APIABY. 

r me say a few words more on the subject of my list 
mnication, before I pass on to my report or this yea's 
res gesta in my apiary. In recommending the adoption of 
the plan there proposed of increasing a stock of bees, let 
me not be misunderstood. I do not propose it either a i 
plan than the good and old-fsshionri 
i of swarms in May or June. It hu ton 
ie generally recommended, requiring, » 
'on during the feeding-time. I would 
apiarians, who make it their hobbj 
. bees, to undertake it. Few persons 
in active business would have the necessary leisure, or tie 
inclination, to carry it through with perseverance. And it is 
very little less expensive than would be the purchase of > 
prime swarm in the height of the season. I speak, of 
course, according to ray own experience, for I do not pretend 
to specify the minimum quantity or the precise quality of the 
food requisite to ensure the success of the experiment I 
simply recommend the plan (as I have tried it myself) for 
the amusement and interest which attends it, — an interest 
which is carried on so much later than is usual in none 
localities. For instance, in my own neighbourhood no id 
dition is made to bee stores after July is over. From tin 
time my hives cease to interest me : the drones are killed ; 
the bees become remiss ; the temperature of the hive sinks 
many degrees ; and the weight diminishes gradually dij bt ; 
day. In places, however, where ling and heather abound, or 
other late blooming plants, it is very different; then from 
ft to 30 lbs. of honey may yet be gathered. No strict role, 
therefore, can be laid down ; bnt when the circumstances of 
a locality are similar to those of my own, I do highly remit 
mend my plan to all who love bees and their interesting 
habits. Only let them be careful to feed regularly ind 
liberally, to use good and wholesome beer as an ingredient in 
the syrup, and to keep their hoes as wart* as possible tie 
while. To this I add,— the more beet the better ; the amy 
nod fuller the hives whose population is saved, the greater the 
chance of success. To those who can meet all these requi- 
sites, I can promise a due reward and great gratification. 

And now to resume the long-suspended story otmjtemi 
start in bee-keeping. You will be curious to know the ulti- 
mate fate of my various stocks, and the results of my pro- 
jected experiments, as spoken of when I first had the 
honour, in January last, to communicate with yon an the 
subject. It has been a very busy year with me, and not, on 
the whole, an unsuccessful one, although in general, in this 
as in other localities, there ore sad complaints among the 
cottagers of the unMndliness of the season. I should »j 
however, that hut for the evil spring and the ignorance of 
those said cottagers as to some of the mysteries of bee j 
keeping, to which 1 alluded in a former paper, the astson ! 
has been, in this part of the country at least, an average ft \ 
one. My stock, "A," for instance, which I plundered rather . 
too freely, as you doubtless thought at the time, and wmehl 
really feared had begun to perish in March, is now as strong 
a stock as I could wish. I took from it a beautiful bell- ! 
glass containing ty lbs. of perfectly pure honeycomb, on th> I 
16th July, and a second, containing 2 lbs., on the 6th hut, I 
besides M lbs. equally pure from the side-box, on the lfth i 
July. This stock, therefore, has yielded me this year m til I 
lHt lbs., and I shall be careful not to touch the contents of 
the stock-box, as I did foolishly last October, though if 
weight is at least llOlbs. I doubt whether I should ban 
reared it, but for a judicious supply of food in March «f , 
April, when the weather was sufficiently warm to tempt tta . 
bees up into my feeder, and for the addition to them, on the 
"ith of April, of about 1000 bees taken from another hive- 
Tha second hive (B) was very strong in February sod 
March — as strong as any of my others; but ha populanw 
seems to have been larger than the supply of food, for they 
perceptibly, though gradually, fell off in numbers till the 
beginning of June, when they rallied, and have thriven nil 
since. On the 1 0th of that month the weight of tie hh* 
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wu bat 18} lbs., i.e., only -1J lbs. heavier than it was on the 
■Ittti of April. The hive itself and appurtenances weighs 
Slbs. Since then, however, it has much improved ; the 
drones appeared soon afler, and the weight of it at the pre- 
sent moment is iti lbs. — sufficient, I hope, to ensure its 
future prosperity. I removed it the other day (July itOth) 
from the window, where it had remained since September 
last, to its old stand in my friend's garden, to make way for 
one of my experimental stocks, which took its place yester- 
day evening (August 7th). Not more than about 200 bees 
in all seem to have returned to their old quarters, though 
my friend's house is not half a mile off. I am sceptical as 
to the great harm of shifting bees, if it be not done in the 
early and cold spring, and the busy season. My hive "B," 
seems to bo doing as icell as before. One thing, however, I 
have learnt from the turn-up of this speculation — not to 
keep late null. I must wait till the third, or perhaps the 
fourth, year for any profit from it. This hive is not even 
now more than two-thirds full of comb ; but it is very large. 
My most profitable stock has turned out to be the identical 
one united last August, and fed on artificial food (C), in the 
manner which was stated and recommended in my last 
paper. I have taken from it in all 'H lbs. oj undefiled honey- 
comb, viz., a bell-glass containing fl lbs. on the 27th June ; a 
second, containing libs., on the ^Mth ; and a third, containing 
upwards of 11 lbs., on the 27th July; besides lib. from a small 
fourth glass, and 12 lbs. from the side-box on the 20th of the 
same month ; and it now weighs 30 lbs. 

A Oommr CumiB. 



THE DOMESTIC PIGEON. 
( Continued from page 262. ) 



This chapter — the most interesting of all — relating to the 
means of obtaining varieties more desirable for their beauty 
and utility, will be found the moat incomplete, because ama- 
teurs have always neglected to note down their observations, 
and the bird sellers or trainers have not published the 
manner in which they have obtained some varieties on which 
they speculate. We shall mark with an asterisk the previous 
observations of authors that we think false, or at least very 
doubtful. We must warn amateurs, that in crossing their 
varieties, if they do not immediately obtain such as they 
wish, they must not in consequence renounce their hopes ; 
for it very frequently happens that we do not attain the 
desired end until the third or fourth generation. 

■1. The Pouters produce with the Mixture* the Blue- 
spoiled, and their speckled varieties. This note of M. 
Vieillot appears to us altogether wrong, for the spots do not 
exist either in the Pouters or in the Mixture* ; it can only 
be the production of a happy chance, and in this case would 
it transmit itself to the young pigeons ? 

2. The Pooieri crossed with the Jacobin produce the 
Cavaliers. 

■3. The Pouter* and the Jacobin produce the Hooded 
pigeon. M. Corbie has often crossed these two birds, to dis- 
cover the justice of that observation of M. Vieilot, but has 
never obtained anything but worthless pigeons. 

4. The Chamoii Pouter and the Jacobin may produce the 
Spoiled Chamois or the dark variety. 

ft. The Pouter and the large Mixture produce the Cavalier. 

II. The Spoiled Jaciatbe and the Red-spotted produce the 
Spotted Tautney. 

7. The Jacinlhe and the Taicny produce the Red-spotted. 

H. The Blue Pouter and the Black-baiuled Pouter produce 
tho Gng. 

0. The Spotted Greg Pouter and the Black-banded Pouter 
produce the Greg-dolled. 

10. The Chamoii Pouter and tho Blue produce the slate- 
coloured. 

11. The Black-banded Pouter and the Blue produce some- 
times the Red Pouter • but this production is very uncertain. 

12. The Lille crossed with the Feather-footed has furnished 
the Plunging pigeon, and the Litle snapping pigeon. 

•13. A male of the Tambour and a female of the Broad- 
tailed Shaker produce, according to Bay and Willnlgllby, the 



Shaker pigeon with a straight tail. We hare not been 
to test this by experience. 

11. A Tambour and a Carrier produce the Goat-sit 






pigeon. 

IS. The Bastard Bagdad and Mixl 
headed Bastard Bagda,!. 

10. The Bagdad with a large white mushroom 
with the Black Bustard Bagdad produce the Short Bagdad. 

17. Tho Mixed Bagdad or Swan pigeon and tho Common 
Cavalier produce tho Frond Cavaiicr. 

18. The Common Rant mixed with the Bastard Bagdad 
produce the Mixed Bunl. 

10. The Black Hunt and the Greg Runt produce the 
Greg-spotted. 

20. The mixing of the Silky Shaker pigeon with other 
races produces Silky pigeons of every form and colour ; if it 
is crossed with pigeons that have bars on the wings they 
produce individuals bearing handsome fringes of varied 
colours. 

21. The female of the Hooded Jacobin with the male of 
the Red Jacobin produce the Spoiled Red Jacobin. 

22. The Spotted Bed Jacobin with the Dun-coloured Jaco- 
bin produce the Spoiled Dun Jacobin. 

S3. The Common Jacobin and the Mixture produce the 
Hooded Jacobin. 

•24. The English Tumbler and the small Mixture, if very 
rich in colour, may produce the Siciss pigeon with a golden 
collar, says M. Vieillot. 

■25. The Common Carrier and the Peacock pigeon produce, 
according to the opinion of some authors, the Black Carrier, 
with a white toil. 

2G. The common Polish pigeon and the Turbit produce 
the Gentle Polish. 

This is nearly all that is known of the results obtained by 
crossing pigeons. As to the blending of colours, we now 
give their probable result; for nature often produces tints 
altogether nnlooked for. 

1. A blue male and a red female will produce pigeons of a 
golden colour, or yellowish — sometimes black. 

2. A red pigeon and a black will produce birds of a deep 
red, but frequently lead colour. 

3. A red with a dun colour will often produce a very beau 
tiful red, but sometimes dull. 

4. A blue and a fawn colour will sometimes reproduce 
individuals all blue, or all fawn, or mixed with both colours. 

5. A fawn and a black, or a blue and a black, may produce 
a pinkish grey. 

(J. A black and a blue will sometimes produce pigeons of 
a dark colour with black bars — perhaps red, or black, or 
sparkling. 

7. A yellow and a black will produce dark colours streaked 
with yellow. 

a. Finally, a female of a sparkling red with a male of a 
blue sparkling black might produce a dark gold colour span- 
gled with red. 

The amateurs who attempt to breed new varieties of 
pigeons will always be recompensed for their trouble, whether 
they obtain or not their immediate object ; for it has been 
proved that mongrels are more fruitful than pigeons of a 
pure race, and they are so much the more so according as 
the varieties from which they have been obtained had least 
analogy between them. As to the general forms and charac- 
ters, it is necessary to know that the male alone transmits 

We will now show by an example the manner in which we 
must proceed to insure success. I will suppose that vre wish hi 
establish a race of the l'eacock, of which we only have one 
male : we would choose a female that has some resemblance 
to it in size and form ; we would also choose its colour 
according to tho variety we wished to reproduce in the race, 
and couple them together. The mongrels produced by them 
would already have from 19 to 'in feathers in the tail, and 
this, without being yet so raised as that of its father, would 
still place it already much above its wings. We would then 
choose a female from their young, and couple it the follow- 
ing year with the old male; and the tail of these mongrels 
of the second generation would be furnished with from 17 to 
29 feathers, having the faculty of raising and displaying it 
in the same manner as the father. We would then couple 
fie old male a third time with one of these new fern 
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and the young pigeons springing from them would hare all 
the beauty of the pore race ; but yet we must not rely on 
the purity of their offspring until three or four new genera- 
tions have well confirmed the crossing. 

It is more difficult to prodace a variety of which we do not 
possess any individual, because it requires more time and 
attention. Let na suppose that we wish to have the Proud 
Cavalier, not possessing any Cavalier. We should choose 
those individuals which have the greatest analogy with them. 
The Proud Cavalier is large, of a handsome figure, swelling 
out its note, high on its legs, and has a ribbon round the 
eyes, as well as a kind of mushroom on the beak. When 
this is known the choice is easily made. As it is a Pouter, we 
should take a Punter and couple it with a Runt, to obtain 
the size. From this will spring a Cavalier that we have 
classed among those of a pure race, because it transmits aH 
its qualities to its posterity. \Ve shall already have a bird 
with long legs, having thiek membranes on the nostrils, and 
a small ribbon round the ryes; but it cannot swell its crop 
so mnch as the Pouter. We should couple this Cavalier 
with the Mixed Bagdad or Swan pigeon, and thus obtain a 
true tubercle abont the bill, a larger ribbon round the eyes, 
11 swelling throat, and, in short, a true Proud (Jauntier. 

We must not conclude from these two examples, that new 
varieties can easily be obtained by combining judiciously 
races and varieties without remarking, that nature sometimes 
refuses to produce interesting birds, in spite of nil our 
patience and sagacity. For example, it rarely happens that 
we can obtain from crossing the Swiss Tumblers and Cur- 
riers nnything hut trne Stock-doves, without beauty or any 
other merit. Several varieties crossed together produce 
young ones much more ugly even than the parents were 
handsome, lint, by way of recompense, it also happens 
that these very insignificant birds produce by crossing them 
a handsome posterity. The amateur must never grow 
wear)', because sooner or later he will be reoompensoil for 
bis pains ; neither must he cease to try experiments because 
the first attempts may not have succeeded. 

"If ono reflects, " says M. Vieillot, "on the number of 
races considered pure, on the possibility of coupling them 
| among themselves, olitaining yonng ones Hum them, of pair- 
ing these, either with their own race or that of their parents, 
or with their brothers of another hrood or another crossing, 
we shall perceive bow easy it is to obtain varieties almost 
innumerable, since the lint blending prodnoes 144 varieties." 
The author only speaks here of the blending of those 
varieties he has described ; for the first mixing of ours 
would produce more than S.ilOrt varieties. 
(To It rOHlinvfJ.) 



Plfi-FATTTNG AND BACON -CURING. 

A few weeks since we received a letter from near New 

Galloway, in Scotland, from which we make the following 

" The practice here is to let pigs run loose till they have 
come to their full size, and then to give them a quantity of 
potatoes till within a short time of their being killed. Since 
potatoes have fniled, I believe turnips have been used, the 
effect being pretty much the same to produce a great 
quantity of fat, and make tin; flesh very coarse food. The 
only tiling done to improve the quality of the meat, is to 
give the pigs some bruised oats or oatmenl for a few weeks 
before they are killed. The bacon and hams are con- 
sidered very inferior to those of Sligo, which are held in 
high estimation ; and you would confer an important benefit 
upon us were yon to make known the mode of management 
adopted there. Our plan of curing too is very defective, 
while that ndopted in Sligo is most successful ; and upon 
this point also, we should be exceedingly obliged by your 
affording us information." 

In consequence of this application we have sought for 
information in the beat pig-fatting and bacon-curing districts 
of England, and the fallowing are the results. 

From Norfolk our correspondent writes thus ! — 

" I have been in the habit of fatting pigs for nearly forty 
years ; and from experience, and from the knowledge of the 



growth of animals, 1 find that to fat a, pig in the shorten 
time, and with the least expense, the animal mutt first hare 
acquired its full growth. I hare bought them in young, 
allowed them to roam about my ground, and fed them night : 
and morning with swill and grains, with potato-peelings, it, 
until they have been fit from growth to put tup ; by this tine ' 
perhaps the pig may weigh eight stones, being a large pig for ' 
full growth. My stye is a good one, — mmn, well ventilated, ' 
and not capacious. The hog is then fed upon barley-meal [ 
three times daily, just sufficient to be eaten; the stye is kept ! 
well littered and very dean ; and one Back of meal is aufli- I 
cieni to make it from 10 to 11 stone — quite large enough fn 
any family ; they have always thrived well by running about, 
and pick up many things congenial to their digestive power- 
before being put up. The animal should have just snnkienl 
for consumption at a time ; if more it is npt to ferment, anil 
it is then carried off too quickly by the bowels, and no boaeW 
derived ; the meat by this method is better, more firm, and dots 
not waste by boiling ; whereas if blank, peas, or rye are given . 
you lose much in cooking, besides the hardness, Ac If jon 
will refer to the analysis of the latter food, it is not equal u> 
barley. meal ; it is apt to run off by the bowels, except the 
brank, which intoxicates, and produces stupor. The barley- 
meal has nit the properties to make fat, and renders the uuat 
tender and well-flavoured. Perhaps these observations may 
not be very satisfactory to many, but I have (bund the plea 
the least expensive, and fanners perfectly agrea* with me." i 

From Suffolk we have the following answers to our queries 
from one of the best farmers of that county : — 

" What is Ihu best age of a hug to put up to fat, with a 
view to profit?— All pigs require to finish their growth before 
they are put up to fatten, as if not full grown, growth md 
fatting must gi> on at the some time, and that is a disadvan- 
tage. The Suffolk pigs take nine months to grow, and then ! 
they are fit to fatten. What food at first, and what changes 
of it, during fattening ? — Peas and a small quantity of 
turnips at first ; after the hog gets Urge, that is. when it is 
seen that it is perceptibly getting fat, peas only ; and fan 
the peas should be ground. How often fed f — From five lo 
six times n dny, and only small quantities at a time; a bi- 
ting pig should leave off with an edge to ita appetite. How 
much food is required to increase each stone iu weight;— 
The Suffolk rule is one bushel of peas or peas-meal to ev«y 
stono of pork; or six pecks of barley-meal." 

In Huapthiiv we find the best authorities! agree that it o 
not profitable to put up a Lor to fat until it lias attained its 
full growth, and at this time it should be of a breed to weigh 
about seven or eight score pounds, because when fall mart 
to 10 or Vi scon- it finds the readiest market. Barley-meal 
is the most profitable food; warmth, cleanliness, anil own 
scrubbing with warm water every week, and feeding four 
times a-day at regular intervals, are the essentials for 
fattening. 

For evrini/ b/ieoii, one of the best (Hirers in Hampshire 
informs us, that as soon as the hog is quite cold, that is the 
day after killing, it is cut into halves, and rubbed with i 
mixture of salt and saltpetre ; 381b of salt being required for 
a hog of ten score pounds, mixed with an ounce of salt 
petre, pounded, for every score pounds of pork. The sides 
of the hog arc laid upon a stone-flour, and for the first weak 
turned daily, and some of the snlt mixture rubbed in ; bat 
for the second and third weeka the turning and robbing aead 
be repeated only each second day ; at the end of the three 
wtuks it will be sufficiently salted. If the bacon is notin- 
medintely required the salted sides are put on tdyt in a bin, 
and salt put between them so that they cannot touch, and it 
is also heaped over them, so as to exclude the air and to 
keep the next tier of sides from touching them. If the sides 
are placed flat-ways they become too salt. They are taken 
out for smoking ( making into bacon) as required, andfhot 
they quite avoid that lustiness which will oocur in baton 
which is stored for any length of time. 

To convert the pork thus salted into baeon the sides sit 
taken out. the snlt wiped from them, and they are hung up 
by hooks fixed ncross the roof of a brick-built room made so 
high that the lower end of the side of a hog ll about sight 
feet from the floor. If nearer the floor the heat would welt 
the fat. On the floor a little saw dost ia lighted and kept 
smouldering on constantly day and night for tan days, whkw 
is long enough for the side of a hog « """ ' 
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orods. Th« tkiOT of Ae smokiog-room shnW qwto dose, ra*i»«ait,mv»h»bl» n ahmbnew ant. if ywi fsmcy therrm.rs.is 

nt there is a hole through the wall on ■ level with the floor B«t ■*" JnHflt. 

i admit air enough for keeping the saw-dnst burning, and 1*««»- f"™ ■« |J" ('■ ^'"-^-"N""* wLih J"*™ 

he only escape for tie smote is through the tiles, for it is ^^^^1^"" "^^itoCktolt 

fie confinement of ttie smoke about the pork which so soon j^inini'n'waatof late, and ttUl more dirJeult to fame bo a wrong, > 



.._ t important point is the quality of the late-dust ,- ViuhTiaihib t . ,- 

■k, elm, and birch are best. Our informant prefers that of ia plenty of strength in yam- Tina this will 

le oak ; and there are two other facts not to be forgotten ;— ■ trellis, during the day will not ' 

hat — 7** Hne-dmt cannot be to* old nor too dry ; and Second- heat and not reflect it ; at night 

w JVu fir, larch, dial nor other lav-dun containing turpentine "™ ■»*>, the bent w 

■uf «/««/ or il will MpoU the Won. ™- ""'t^H?" ^"V* \'TZ. 2*2?, . w "" 

' slates will aa et— very cold at night towards the end of autumn, because 

. no doubt but the plan woaid answer well ia yoar locality if your roof hae 

doubt iti propriety, u without great attention to moisture ia the atmo- 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. la^rt-a-ftT"'" 



if the different climbers separate, and thue have them under corn- 
tin degree nf luxuriance, and yet an abnndance of bloom, by telling 



ipense. All communicetiona ibould be addressed " 7a tki Edit 
he Callage Qorientr, J, Amen Comer, i'afenuWtr Base, Lejsdon 

reeled lor rhubarb wine, at page 330, but the proportions of the i 

BLACincaav Wiai (Hid).— Wine can be mideof Ihli fruit. 

gadenta will furnish na with others :^Wta the blackberries are 
pe put them into a eaeh net on end. open at the top, and with i 
led in it ; pour on the berriee at much boiling water u will cover I 
ad then, ui won ■ui the hand ran be put among them, eraah ■ 

sp, which will he in three or four days i then draw olf the eleir 1 



^Ut remain a ew ays ear, wi o eep i in a co attention, we thill be much deceived if neit eeason in splendour in the 

T tftiA _ Th Mid Ml** 1 1 h greenhouse does not lead you to thank ua for the advice. We hate had 

lit, will be benefited by trenching, especially if the bottom ipit is miied i ","" nHoua blooming ^bradnaiTy' the whole of \h™"uiaiot/ and 

ith limy rubhiih and mil ashes, to render it more porous. We are no _„,..„,„ 
ienda to letting ground lie fallow, I 

.anured, and keep the hoe going. 



ilii 7-inch when well rooted. Do not begin 
ito the home until the middle of February. 1 

ALiTaomiaias (Queen Wat;.— We reeumuu 
an iu you can get them. Several kind", sue 

r three inches deep in well drained pots, and ] 

'lywbere secure from frost until tbey begin to grow. Persian Brier, A;c.. and bedding out Scarlet Geraniums, Verbe 

Vanioci ( A Conttait Bender). -Your run, with iu mote above the Petunias, &c. Will ibi. he ■ good amngement? If », what r 

Jt, uisy be repotted no» in sandy loam and peat. See the week before would rau recommend ? " The Idea is not a bad one. hut the out 

it. White Liliet growing in large bunches hid better be separated, row of Pirtian Brier, or. what is equally good, tin HarrUii. need 

id they will flower better. Yourflrapee and flues are mildewed, and be pegged down ; we object altogether to pegging down roses, for tea, 

slphur; it will not require to be put on thick, though it may need re- would plecethrce poles in the centre, end In a triangle to meat at 

• .tilt to bear better nrit year than 

ivc them eitra kind attention, such u layenngmemm ran, or pneatng ™s»»bs». no u -«. U c ™- v. .™iti scnun 

etaon, and plentifully the second. They an partial to a strong soil if after May. 

here is not too much clay. As to kinds, that will depend upon your Rom '..( J.aJy Stiirriier, Ireland),— 

isle— the Black J'rincr is early ; Awn's is flrat-rate for bearing plenti- different from your former one about jc 

ully, early, and from young plants : BrltUA Queen ia targe and Hue " rosary " id England free from the black a 

avoured ; Blita a smullet bat high flavoured ; and Kiron. thougb on the leaves yon sent, the cause of which is 



tehen-garden should he 


nLui fldwis roa »aDni)*o (Ainwei. — i niee-pennywonn or seeoi 
of Lobelia rrnmota will plant a bed ail yards long and ten feet wide -, an 


here will be no need of 






It inches high, and will flower all summer and autumn, jnst as you 


, or any other eiied pot 










for rosea, and the end of October is the best time to plant il ; rosea wil 


ants in 4-inch pots more 


do tery well in any fresh soil that ia neither light, that is, with too much 






on will And Mr. Erring. 


banrowful of old rotten dung to every Are or aix harrows of that kind c 


ting the planta, and for 


soil, the roses wil] thrive on it all the better. Hare the bed IS inches or 




two feet deep, drained, and do not raise it much in the centre as aom 


ml yoa to phut these aa 


people do, for if you do, when the bed is Tery dry, your watering and tha 


ai Acatifoiia. IlirteUa, 


from the rain will pais off it na from the roof of the house. To make th 


ut of doors, planted sic 


beat of it plant none but perpetuala, but iu them we include every rose 


oam, on a warm border j 


no matter what section it belongi to, that will flower in the autumn. 






apt during we winter in 


of about aeren or eight yarda in circumference (it may be oval). I pn > 
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satisfaction neat year. ' 
your disappointment this 



P. will », 






St. Edmundi, i 

of the Raivdiui 

Dublin Custom Hook vaults. Your " two One Ant ■•■urn united on 

the 13th of June, end weighing it thii time only 171 lbi. gross, end joui 

brut ■torkn being equally deficient, 1 ' ii on i per with ui in England, will 

Tory few exception!. 

:ib (A lads SutKrioer).— Vour third awarm ebould hive hen 

il hive beco tied Tery tightly round the hivei at the point of June 
to prevent the escape of the bees. Bcll-glaatci of iU tiiea mij 
id of Maun. Neighbour and Son, 127, Holburn, London, it ehoui 



editorially. Walnut leaved Kidneys ire 
retarded by being planted in the lutum 
inserted. For autumn held planting w 



When the plant! hue foi 
the planti ire full grown i 



.i fat .our drawing, it hai 

iigood. 

a considered by the French 

thicker, more tender, and 

i together, in paCchei IS 
'mches iir. inchei doop and 
hu been dug previously. 

: the end of October, 



wilt 

■srth them up like celery. When blinched they an ready for cooking. 
Die flavour ;• Tery sgreeable. Reject all the itilki which are tough, 
fibrous, or hollow ; cut the good into four-inch length!, deeming them 

Ihe heart leu time than the outer itslss j u loon u the ilime upon them 
will come off by dipping them in cold water and wiping them with a 
:loth, they are done enough ; clean them all from the ilime in that way, 









,,„,„ fltU 



Covin sc Fiimvu (A Young HouHkeeper).—Ti,t paste mutt be 
put on the iniide of the paper, according to the plm it page 323, for the 
paper haa to be paated over the mouth of the preserve-pot. The object 

a abided border beneath your dining-room window, ind we recommend — 
of Feinb: Poiupodium driopterii, Onoclea tent 

■ ■ as (yellow), Dlantkue alpeltrii (while), Qnaphulium dioirum 
), 'ira nerbaeea (blue), Ul/onUl rubeola (blue), Phln* proeum 
inu :]ilac), Satirmtlla alpiaa 'purple;, and Polenlilla reptani plena 
(yellow). 

■ Cot-rasa Gabdihim' Uictidhait (leid).— It will he tuffl- 
ciently copioui. The first number willsppeiron the 3rd of October. 
~ catoii {Betu—W. Blood).— We bid our Martin'i Early Seedling, 
led Aeh-leated Kidneyi from Mr. [lain, log, St. Uattin'a Lane, 



Vou hid better hive i Black Han 



fir. H-',.— Vou will And the^r.t part c 
Chambere'i Educational Count," and th 
11 teach you all the geometry and land-iui 



ur garden probably had , 
"to a dreadful extent," 



.« (J. S.).— If you have plenty o: 



you will hive 


M, ( l 






r ground previ 






[Ban 














a or Pl-akt 




nitive of the 





gaa-lime ud aiha 
Ah A very little gai 






■■ifOHT 



U the knowledge we 






d application against the Turn 

ipplied a day or two after aowin 

on to The mildew on peaches, I 

hat you mom hy rool-prvning 

... .. mot diaturb their root without 

injuring them. Spring ii the beat time for planting or«eAo*ei. 



Led, eapecially whei 






re they at 






nee. uive tiiein a little more atimulatlng food, ■ 

i circumference ii nothing extraordinary in aiie. It ia probably a 

(O. Ambler).— Racodium Cellars ii frequently ttaed for stupirying 
d with better aucceii thin the puff ball. It growi abundantly in 
the London Doeki' wine .nulls. See, about fading, the Calendar' for 
September, in list number : feed them copiouily until they weigh iolhs. 
The bee drt— ii described at page M of Tai CoTTAon G.inann, 
t volume. The use of the adapting board is two-fold; it render! 
moral or a hoi much easier than it would otherwise be; and, 
ly, it prevent! the crown of the itock»hivsi being pressed in by the 
of hoses and glasses that from time to tune are placed npon it. 
lAfrfr for your beea, if you please, but they an quite unnecessary ; 
Ihe eartheni milkpin is mfflricne protection. 

-The small hire, glaaa, or boa it required for 



taken from a new iw 
winter store. The t> 
hire ii certainly not 



m. leaving about the name quantity in the hire for 
i will be forwarded at li. ad. each. Ur. Piyne'. 
mplete without either a imsll hire (or indeed two), 



Minuii (,i Slafordihlre Inquirer). — There c 
iqre than the mingled drainage from your piga, 
ii good for my plant when dilute d with water, bi 
-garden CTOpi, 



; foundation would be too far from 

heie trained against a south wall i 

t for thii is that the mot action ii \ 

iirksbly healthy le*™." Let the j 



rovered again every night. 
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A scientific correspondent (a physician residing in 
Norfolk) writes to us as follows: — 

"I think I mentioned that my potatoes were perfectly 
sound. I had about eight rods of the Ash leaved kind, 
which we took up as we wanted Ilium fur the lahle. The 
tops of the remainder, about *ix rods, having died off, I had 
them taken up. nnd lam sorry to say the greater part of them 
re diseased. The outer skin in hrown patches, and when cut 
lto, it extends in some from one-sixth of an. inch to the 
middle of the potato. This disease must have come very 
suddenly and quickly, as I examined them daily in different 
parts of the lied and none were found touched with it. The 
crop is very great, there being rather more than a sack to 
the rod. In the same piece of ground I have a large space 
with the Cambridge Rod Kidney, and a mund white potato, 
the name of which I know not. In the staJks of many I find 
brown patches, as if they were naturally dying off, and upon 
examining the tubers thoy appear perfectly sound, and seem- 
ingly full grown, but the skin easily abraded by the finger. 
I have had the lops mown off close to the ground. I wish to 
ask you, under the present state of the tubers (which I am 
'-" are hardly fit to bo taken up, and if taken Up they 
not keep), what is to be done? The disease may attack 
them as the others, and to let them remain until the middlo 
of next month — when I took them up last year — I fear tho 
loss may be greater: what would you advise me to do ? This 
disease appears to baffle every ono, and until we know its 
real nature, we shall remain unable to prevent it The first 
thing to understand is the construction of the plant and cir- 
culation of the sap, and a chemical examination of a diseased 
stalk, and also a healthy one ; the result may lead to some 
conclusions, whether or not the disease takes its origin from 
atmospheric causes or from the soil. It seems singular that 
it should occur yearly; this is not tho law of epidemic 
diseases ; and the same law exists in the vegetable tribe as 
in the animal. For those potatoes I now- have cutoff, the land 
was well limed when set, and to this I attributed the escape 
last year, when my neighbours did not. From your ex- 
perience as a practical gardener you can inform mo, whether 
i has a beneficial effect on the present occasion. In ex- 
iling tho principal root of a diseased tuber, I And it brown 
and pulpy, while that of a healthy one is white and some- 
what finer. This has induced me to think the soil has some- 
thing deleterious to the plant ; but why should it not 
attack all the tubers of the same plant ? so that it is a 
most puzzling complaint Has the degeneration of the 
plant any influence ? And do we not require a new stock ? 
However, I could fill sheets by inquiries; and shall shake 
your patience and waste your time ; I shall, therefore, con- 
clude by requesting at your leisure your observations and 
advice." 

Immediately upon the receipt of this letter we wrote 
to our correspondent, and recommended him to take up 
all his potatoes, and store them as fully directed in our 
last number. By leaving them in the ground they are 
re liable to the access of moisture, and to occasional 
h temperature, than they are when stored between 
layers of earth, Ac, under cover. 

"it so happened that immediately previously to the 

eipt of our correspondent's letter, wo had been 

reading Mr. Cuthill's very excellent pamphlet, Practical 

Instruction for the Cultivation of the Potato, just pub- 

. lished, and some comments we have to offer upon it will 

serve to answer our correspondent's inquiries. 

Mr. Cuthill commences by observing : — 

" It seems to be agreed that we must look upon atmo- 
spheric influences, of the nature of which we are able to give 
no account, as largely concerned in the production of tho 
evil ; yet, as I believe I can show in the following pages, im- 
proper modes of cultivation have greatly aggravated, if they 
did not even give tho first occasion to, Uio destructive 
visitation which has fallen upon the plant." 

Now, how much we agree with this will appear from 



the following extract from a pamphlet we published in 
Irtili, entitlod The Potato Murrain ami its Kemetiy .*- 
" It has been 'suggested that either fungi or inserts 
the cause of the disease ; but I think both these arc 
eluded by the fact that it appears in every quarter and 
latitude of the globe,— in tin- t'vi^nl cliniaLi' oi North America, 
iu the temperate Uicality of IWonshire, and between tho 
tropics at St. Helena. Now. I know of no fungus or insect 
that has it habitat alike uninfluenced by heat or cold ; and 
even less conceivable is it that a fungus or insert i-ju^t 
created for the purpose of destroying the potato crop. The 
fungos or insect, it is more rational to conclude, must have 
existed throughout time, and its ravages have only been felt 
by increasing degrees, as the potato has gradually reached a 
state of disease fitted for the nutriment of the parasite. The 
same and other facts preclude unfavourable seasons fron 
being the cause of the disease, though they may hasten it 
progress. The disease is said to be as prevalent this yes 
(1811!) as last, yet no two years could have had seasons mor 
different. It is quite clear that no local cause — such as the 



the crop has been grown on all possible varieties of arable 
soil, with and without manures, and in various modes ; the 
sots have been dug in, and dihbled in, — the plants have been 
earthed up and left unearthed,— yet in all and in each has 
the disease appeared. The cause, then, mast be one " 
universal applicability, for the disease is epidemic in 
widest sense of the term. Does it arise from the vital 
powers of the varieties being exhausted ? No ; for, in many 
instances, the most recently raised from seed arc as pro- 
ductive of diseased tubers as the oldest cultivated kinds. Does 
it arise from the almost universal practice of taking np the 
tubers as soon as the stems arc dying or dead, and keeping 
those tubers out of the soil for four, five, or more months ? 
I am of opinion that this is the cause. Tho practice is nearly 
universal ; it ia the practice throughout Europe, as it is in 
America, St. Helena, and the hill districts of Hindostan ; 
and in all those regions Lhe disease prevails. It is not the 
practice in New Zealand, and there the disease is unknown. 
Now, has tho withdrawal of bulbs and tubers from the soil 
tho effect of gradually rendering them and their progeny- 
diseased 1 I think no horticulturist or vegetable physiologist 
will answer in the negative. A writer in the Gardener's 
Chronicle of Lhe present year (p. 478), most Correctly observes, 
that the bulbs of hyacinths, tulips, and eroouses, keep well 
in tho ground, but, if taken up, have a strong tendency to 
decay. But what effect has this treatment upon the plants 
to which they give birth? Why, it imparts to them disease. 
The strain, the beauteous variegation of the tulip's petals, 
are the effects of disease. Leave the bulb in the soil through- 
out the year, and it returns to its natural vigour and simple 
colours. No variety occasioned and preserved by such ard- 
flcial treatment will endure a few years. It is no effectual 
objection that seedling potatoes are now affected with the 
same disease, for such diseases are hereditary in vegetables 
as well as animals, and the seedling's tubers have been sub- 
jected to the same keeping out of the soil for mouths as 
were its parents. Neither is it an effectual objection to say 
that only recently the disease has prevailed, for it has been 
noticed for full fifteen years, and it is only by such detention 
from tho soil through a series of years [that the disease ii 
advanced to its prevailing malignant form." 

Mr. Cuthill then proceeds to detail his mode of culture, 
and this requires no other statement than this, "during 
ten years my crops have never been attacked by the 
disease," to command from every cultivator the mos 
serious attention. An epitome of his practice is this 
thinking that the potato ought to have a change of soil, 
he buys his sets in October, heforo they have sprouted ; 
greens them in the sun ; and stores them and keeps 
them quite dry, " with their heads all one way, to 
serve order at taking up time when planted out," uuder 
a stage in a cool greenhouse. About the middle of 
January, when they have shoots an inch long, they a 
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covered with earth, are watered, and left without being 
further touched until planting time, about the middle or 
end of February. They have then strong stems and a 
mass of roots; these, without being injured, are planted 
:n rows from eighteen inches to thirty inches apart, and 
from nine to twelve inches from set to set in the rows, 
according to the habit of the variety. The ground for 
them is trenched and laid in ridges during the winter, 
being then also manured with two tons of salt and thirty 
bushels of soot per acre. The potatoes (all whole) are 
put into the trenches, and the earth from the old ridges 
dag down in ridges upon them. In May, if very dry 
weather, they are watored twice a-week until rain occurs. 

It will be seen tbat in what we consider the chief re- 
quisites for successfully storing the potato, wa for the 
most part agree with Mr. Cuthill. We agree that dry- 
ness and coolness are essential, but we deprecate the un- 
natural greening of the tubers by exposure to the light, 
and we advocate the exclusion from them of those great 
promoters of putrefaction, occasional exposuro to 
warmth, and a free exposure to the air. For cooking 
purposes potatoes cannot be stored as Mr. Cuthill re- 
commends, because a greened potato is rendered waxy 
and unwholesome. Let our reader try both modes of 
storing their teed potatoes, and wo shall be most ready 
to record the restdts, whatever they may be. 

Mr. Cuthill has some statements from which we totally 
differ, and among them is this — " The flat system is 
fjuito unnatural, for it is unreasonable to plant a potato 
upon a flat surface ; and after allowing it to grow a foot 

[h, to draw earth over the stems and leaves." It is, 
the contrary, the natural way to plant on a flat sui> 
face ,and not to earth up; for this earthing up, we quite 
agree with Mr. Cuthill iu thinking, weakens the plants 
and retards the production of the tubers. 

The cutting off the stems when the bloom is passed 
is quite condemned, and very properly, by Mr. Cuthill. 
" I have tried it," he says " and have found that the 
same kind of potato grown on tho same ground, pro- 
duced vory inferior tubers when so treated; they con- 
tained very littlo starch, while those left to nature were 
very mealy." Sucli potatoes, also, are more liable to be 
attacked by the murrain, a result to be anticipated from 
tho analysis of diseased tubers, which are found to differ 
from the sound ones only by containing more water 
and less starch. The experiments of Dr. Lyon Playfair 
and I'rofessor Johnston agree in showing that the in- 
jreaso of water is from two to eleven per cent. 

In conclusion, let us recommend Mr. Cuthill's pam- 
phlet to the attention of our readers; it is well stored 
with facts gathered together by an every- way trustworthy 
practical mini. Neither let our readers suppose tbat the 
pages ore devoted to tho potato alone. On tho contrary, 
they will havo much and vory useful information re- 
lative to Asparagus, Sca-kalo, Rhuharb, tho Strawberry, 
and other garden produce. 



We beg from our readers a porusid of tho following 
gratifying letter. The writer has contided to us his 
le, aud wu hold bim up as au example, hoping that 



many will follow it; not only in the superior cultivation 
of flowers, but in sending a report of their progress :— 

You have taken so much pains in The Cottage G*n- 
DF.NER, to communicate to your readers the best and easiest 
methods of managing their doners, that I cannot doubt that 
you will be pleased to bear the success which has attended 
my labours in that pleasing employment. Indeed, as I 
consider myself your pupil, it seems to me only an act of 
gratitude to you to relate my progress, in ordur that you may 
judge thereby of the amount of interest your efforts have 
excited ; and also that you may make my experience a fresh 
source of interest to others. 

For some years I have had a small cottage and garden 
in One of the suburban villages, and during the summer 
months my chief pleasure has been to spend my mornings— 
the only time I could take from business — in adorning my 
little plot with a few annuals and perennials, lint when 
October came ray employment, and with my employment ray 
pleasure, in a great measure ceased : I saw my beauties one 
by one fall away, until at last my only amusement was in 
keeping the paths smooth and the borders clean, longing 
for the winter to pass that I might commence anew. 

The summer of lull) was to me the commencement of 
a new era ; in Tut Cottaoe Gaihieneb I read of beautiful 
beds of scorlet geraniums ; the richness and splendour of 
the verbena and the petunia, the hcliotropo and ttie cuphea, 
also came under ray notice; and by dint of begging — very 
common with amateur Horisls— by the end of July .1 found 
myself possessed of some hundreds of plants, all vicing with 
each other in gratifying my senses. Let me confess, that, 
amidst all my .joy in possessing this storo — greatly height- 
ened by tho praise I received from ray friends — there was in 
my mind a hidden sorrow. These must all perish, thought 
I, before the blast of tho wintry winds. I talked the matter 
over with my wife. We read in your book how slight a 
covering might preserve then). We. hinged f:>r a greenhouse, 
but tho expense seemed so great. I could get nothing built 
under £20 or £.'10. 1 began to consider whether I could not 
manage to raise something by my own hands. I meditated 
and calculated, and, having entered deeply into the design, I 
found, by exmiiimili'm, that the materials were not so very 
cosily, if I eoiihl find time to use them. I did not doubt my 
ability to form a habitation for my favourites, if the materials 
werewithinmyrein.il. Jinny limes of an evening I drew 
out plans suitable for my garden, marked out tile position of 
tho building, and went to bed to dream of the preservation 
of my plants. Surely, where there is a will there is a nay ! 
One fine evening a friend, used to bricks and mortar, heard 
iny longings for a greenhouse, and willing to gratify my wish 
offered to lay the foundation. He had seen my plan, wo had 
even marked out the dimensions ; and about my promises 
lay, as luck wuuld have it, some !HM> bricks and a moderate 
supply of mortar. Via went to bed, and my friend rose 
early. At six o'clock I walked down the garden, where I 
found tho foundation dug out, and nine inches of brick -work 
already laid. Eighteen inches of wall wore raised that morn- 
ing, and there the work stayed. The foundation measured 
1 1 feet by seven ; and our plan was, that the front should be 
four feet high altogether, rising to seven feet at the bock. 
How the plates (1 began to learn builders' terms now) — how 
these were laid, all uuplaned ; how the frames were rabbited, 
and the glazing accomplished (upwards of I'iO feet of gloss 
puttied in by myself), and tin' whole pointed inside mid out, 
and a nice sliding sash iu the roof, and a swinging one in 
the front, and a little narrow iloor in one comer,— how these 
were all done it seems now quite a mystery ; v. t before the 
middle of September 1 could shut the door of ray liltic 
building, and say, "Here is a home for in v tender nurslings! " 
A wide shelf in the front, and a stage leaning against, (he 
buck, completed my furnishings; and 1 counted room for 3.10 
pots, or more, of lid's and iH's. The beginning of October 
warned us that the time was come when the plants must be 
housed; cr ireful ly we. took them from the grouud, potted 
them, shaded them for some days tinder your directions, and 
when they were removed to their winter quarters few showed 
any signs of decay. None can know, but by experience, the 
inward joy I fell at the result of a little industry. My house 
had cost me less than .10. 

At length the frost came, and my next thought was, how to 
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keep him out. I matted the top: hoing low thin was not tliffi t-uw vontf n mni'V 

onlt; but vmrny thermometer told me that I m too cold in£l *-KUll-UAttLU!,l\. 

within. I determined to find n stove, awl after some consider- Thk IIoRTlOULTUHAL STRreTUHKB of THE AaiATROK. — 

ation I purchased one at Cadman's, Newgate -street, lor 18s.. Having conducted our readers— safely, wo trust— through 

•udas.ickoffuelfor.-w.! this, with tte exception of a alight the busy part of the year, as regards the summer ma, 

smell answered the purpose admirably, as , won h keep a ^^ ft „ its W J inU . nd .^yw ourBe l Te s of the 

cured sWe chnmml du.t, .Un'™.! ,is,;l,ss h. , „.t«.™I weeks, to offiT a Tow remarks on frreenliouaea hothouse-, 

iway I charged my stove with >V.c., as well as on those generally suuordinato steuctures— 

,..-... , , Jus turned quite as well as the lie pit and the frame. 

, .e coal, with little, if any, more smell, and cost In taking a rotrospectivo view of the past Fruit 

me next to nothing. Now, then, 1 saw ray plants in safety, season— for by tha time this readies our readers it will 

and henceforward 1 entertained no fear; five shillings inure be nearly past — we are more than ever assured of the 

than covered the exponas of all the winter months, and many importance of attending closely to the principles of fruit 

times the lire continued untouched for twenty-four hours. I cult tiro, set forth in the past pages of Thk Cottaoe 

never lost a amide plant all the winter. One drawback there Gaudknbr. Principles wo aay, and advisedly too; for 

was, especially if my plant* had been in delicate flower, we ,,„„ „ ut hec)1 buBiud ; Q reTOtnlriMia W a set of 

namelyJ,erewa i ,noredustthtt 1 lcoL l dl,,v„ l; ,-l, 1! a. but men .. , mi0 apr0Q ■■ ruIes- C0[1 ^ iv ed and perpetuated 

2\^ i ^^Xh eS '^ em3Y ' ' ' a with an cqualVmount ofignoraj.ee of those great first 

Winter now yielded as much pleasure in gardening almost principles which indeed, constitute nature's mint-; 

as summer. Every morning my wife and 1 visited our laws, to use the language of Pope— -bound fast in late; 

greenhouse, and uwjuired aihgunUy of each, almost dmlj, R1 " 1 winch may never be trajisgreBsed with impunity, 

how they tared. The geraniums continued in full leaf; ilie however specious what are termed tyUenu may appear, 
petunias continued te flower; the verbenas mildewed a little; We introduce these remarks here, to try and coa*. our 

our phloxes also continued in bloom ; and every day almost readers into a bestowal of their confidence, which we 

some flower would greet our eyes. Then came the various assuredly desire to possess ; and, indeed, without which 

experiments suggested by you, all which we put into practice. t | le g0O6O „ u ,n w j]i ho handled in vain. We can boldly 

Thus the greater part of the winter passed, and al>out ftffinll( taking occasion to boast for a moment, in ordct 

K-bmary we tound our "eriuinims making way. then came , Q iy0 a sl , O9tall0e to ol ,r claims for confidence, tl.at we 

Um idea given us b, you ol »trU«ii« cuttings oi verbenas and ncver Mpuliellwd m rortllMte a fruit season M the 

orroronung. Wl„„ I purchased my stove, I had an iron l^ve had the charge of gardens. Gardeners who have 

pan made to fit the top, so that when I wished I t-ouul take vl9lfeu hero pulton Park), have boon astonished at the 
away the usual cover or liiL by which aperture the stove is cr °l' s °* &>"' <" *" kinds ; whilst one-half of the kind- 
led, and substitute as a covrr my iron pan, holding water tu dom has teemed with complaints of the un genial 
create a moisture; this was about live inclies deep and four- character of the season. 

teen inches square. Wo idled this for about three inches Peachet and nectarine! have boon especially com- 
witli broken charcoal and gravel, and shove this one inch of plained of; ours are excellent; the trees, too, in Uie 
pure sand, and having well watered it and prepared eighty- ,,iost perfect health, not a leaf amiss; nogum.no blister, 
one eiiu.nf[s of verbenas about two inches long, we placed , ]0 i tl scet,— not a single naked brauch on the whole of 
then ,., tl.o s,«i,.l n, mim rows 1 hey looked bko a little [ho fjecH. TnMa see)a y d 8 ffi rulM j ns, but UiOY are 
bRNL rhoatov-e gave out luI heat to he house, and gene- „ ^ fa Q ^ iu] ^ 
rated siiEhri.'nt iicut t<> Uie sjind, so Unit m ten days I found * , . .^, ,, , , , r ,-, r , 
my pretty UtUe slips starting freely at the top. 1 scarcely enormous ; and indeed, all but apple,, which are only 
dared to disturb one. However, about the twelfth day, 1 "*" a KT "V- SllTe] S 1,1W l8 " ol W ta T f e ™« *> ' hD 
ventured to look at one of the most healthy, and judge of my chanter ol accidents. Our management baa been pre- 
surprise te rind that the roots had shot out on all sides, oiBely thut laid down in The Cottage Gaudekeb ; we 
three- q iiarters of an inch long in some of them. No time use comparatively shallow soils, and are advocates for 
was lust. Some small (ilia were prepared with common protecting blossoms. Ah this statement will necessarily 
garden moidd, four of the cuttings placed in each, carefully bear a vauntiug appearance, wo beg to say that we deem 
shaded and kept comfortably warm until they grow to six it of importance, as bearing on the coming season for 
and eight-inch plants, and at length when May appeared alterations ; for, like other mortals, we would fain pro- 
look their place u. a neat hod, heart-shape— for this was very geiythio as many as possible Many persons who have 
near my hourte-aiid soon produced such a grand and id**, ^mircd the crops here insisted that we must have bad 
sling appearance as almost to intoxicate me with delight. mi i.i„ p „„.«,„.. ,i„ m iheimvlvpn and that m.r Waliftf 
This was inv iir,i ellort. and from lliat iiiomct U, il.is when m ,[ weatllel tl " Ln tUcmseUCs, and mat Our locality 
I write, Aug** :ll, U.ey have never failed to obtain the must lw a very snug ono. Now, differing from all l*b«, 
a.huir„tion of my friends; uaj more, my neigbb.- ■ jar- we havealways fancied oursolves very ill used; for being 
duner of some experience,' >>-' " >'" ™r'™™' .-■"" o 11 ^° edge of Dolamero forest, or, as Nickson Uie Che- 
'■ You beat me at >-o r Kon«I shiro IVopbet termed it, " Uie forest of grey," we liave 
Nosnnr"- ~™ .... .. „. . cold winds at least two-thirds of the year; and we are 

,]•■■»< l»- > _, ..^ ^^„ . ■■■- exposed, moreover, to the ungentle KCphyts of the wild 

'" ••" he "o took Uie. Atlantic, or, perhaps, we ought to say, the Irish Channel. 

<-■■»•, "• b~ <hmu>ii.. Wu, moreover, had a thermometer of sixteen degrees 

■ - ■ >■ ■ (sixteen degrees below freezing) in the last days of 

■ • March. What less could mortal desire? 

" •■ And now having done with this self-gratulation, wo 

T . ■""■ -•■ will proceed to tbo subject with which we set out 

^e a'liarau. Kobh or IIoriiousEs. — Horein hee a wide subject for 

'■^ •„«,u." ft) o.i.T" consideration, for hitherto there has generally prevailed 

_ _ . .«"^ii."-» ' but ono notion — a lean-to. Not but that "span-roora" 

.tiieiii; - - " have been in use chiefly among nurserymen, but tbo 

-mid. ■ „ . ^ amateur, and, we may add, the general gardener, has 

..rt. ,, ..i> ' ; « lov. ., . .in, scarcely as yet availed himself of the advantage* which 

-iHiiin am ' ..™. . {i, such would seem to offer. Now, in scanning over the 

■"■n«-». - iroceeduig as to hothouse building during the last score 
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rears, it does seom surprising that the lumi-to form of 
building should still prevail. It may be right ; it may 

be wrong ; but the fact is, that throe-fourths of our gar- 
dening genUeinsn who, in acquiring a competence, soek 
(or relief from the incessant turmoils of mercantile 
pursuits in horticultural pleasures, in putting up a 
greenhouse or hothouse, at once adopt the lean-to form 
of building. Such persons, we know, have scarcely the 
time, and, it may be added, have hardly skill enough to 
grapple with the question, as to what form should pre 
tails they have seen Mr. A. s nice greenhouse, or Sir 
VYm. Ti.'s, full of nice Fuchsias, Geraniums, and Achi- 
meties, and what could bo bettor ? Very well — this is all 
good so far ; but the question, as before observed, has 
vide bearings. 

We do think, nevertheless, that when a house is to bo 
entirely appropriated to vines, peaches, or jigs, that a 
southern lean-to is quite as good — perhaps better — as 
any other. But, then, how fow aro content to cultivate 
these things singly j indeed, many amateurs possess but 
one house for all purposes; ana a few grapes must be 
obtained, and, if possible, without any sacrifice of the 
plants beneath them ; and here it is that a consideration 
arises, as to whether any other form of roof would be 
more eligible. 

Now a span roof — the span running longitudinally 
north and south, and thus presenting one aide to the 
morning sun, and the other to the evening — would, per- 
baps, ho found a more convenient plan than any other, 
provided that vinos above and plants below were the 
object. In this arrangement a neat little stage, or level 
bench of slate or stone, might be plaoed down the centra; 
this stage, about six feet in width, would prove very con- 
venient to lady amateurs, who would be enabled to reach 
any given plant or flower with facility. Of course, a 
walk should be all round the stage, of about 30 inches 
in width ; and this would give a total width to the house 
of about II foet. In such a house we should consider 
it itidispou sable to make the lights or sashes of the roof 
as wide as possible, otherwise the shadow produced by 
the frequency of the rafters, in the oase of narrow lights, 
would prove very injurious ; especially in winter, when 
the solar rays would strike in an excessively oblique 
direction. 

In such a house we should depart from the ordinary 
mode of planting the vines, planting two at each end ; 
and train one (main) atom, on the spurring system, down 
the centre of each side of the span; running north and 
south, as the bouse itself stands. ThuB but a moderate 
amount of shade woidd be produced, and the vines 
would at all times be reached with facility. Some may 
think that there would be a loss of grapes by this 
arrangement ; but this could not be the case, or, at least, 
there would he as many as would be compatible with 
the well- being of the plants; and in a house of this kind, 
;W foet in length, about seventy pounds of good grapes 
might annually be expected ; or rather more than one 

t'ound to a lineal foot; or, indeed, we might say, at 
east, a third more, if the vines were as thriving as they 
ought to bo. Where the primary object has been to 
grow pot plant*, wo do think that the proprietor ought 
to rest content with this produce. 

As to ventilation, the escapo of heated or corrupted air 
should ho made at tho angle of the ridge, where flaps at 
almost ovorv sash-top, having a connecting rod, might 
be worked with great facility, by what has been termed 
"tho sympathetic mode;" such may be seen beautifully 
applied in Her Majesty's gardens at b'rogmore. The 
admission of air should take place just above the floor- 
level, on each side of the house, where hinged flaps, 
long mid narrow, and capable of graduation, should 
admit tho fresh air immediately opposite tho hot-water 
pipes ; thus tho air would in severe weather he warmed 
The bottom, or return pipe or pipes, 



might rest on a cemented floor or enclosure forming a 
sort of trough ; and this might be furnished with water 
on fitting occasions. 

Although we Bet out at the commencement of this 
paper with tho intention of dealing with the form of 
roofs generally, it appeared expedient to go into detail as 
the matter proceeded ; we must now beg to revert to the 
point from whence began a suggestion for a span-roof- 

There is an old fashioned house to be found here and 
there possessing what are called "north lights;" this ia 
what may be termed "one of the olden time ; " but we 
trust that the intelligent readers of The Cottage Gar- 
deneb will be prepared to embrace objects new or old, 
or, it may bo, boll) in combination, provided they can be 
backed by common sense and a little philosophy. This 
kind of house I feel anxious to recommend, inasmuch 
as some of the most successful courses of culture, where 
objects of a mixed character are sought, have been 
carried out by this old fashioned plan. In pointing to 
this it will ho well to observe, before proceeding farther, 
that we do not act on the supposition that our amateur 
friends aim at no other objects but vines and plants. 
There are those who require melons, it may be Jigs, as 
also strawberries, forced ; and are also desirous of cucum- 
bers nearly all the year round ; and pine apples, if pos- 
sible. We shall, therefore, hold it a duty to endeavour 
to be useful in offering advice in these respects. 

Before proceeding farther, it will be well to see how 
these objects group together, as to habit aud economy of 
room. The best use we have known made of such a 
form of house, is when pines occupied a bed-tank 
heated beneath the south lights and cucumbers were 
trained beneath the north lights ; and when, moroever, 
a walk being carried all round, a nice narrow shelf 
obtained a place all along the front — the principal of 
the piping to warm the atmosphere being beneath this 
shelf. At the back, too, a shelf may be obtained ; and 
even a portable little shelf of six inches in width, sus- 
pended oy iron brackets, beneath the apex of the ridge. 
The front shelf in such a house constitutes the nicest 
place in the world for dainty stove plants — the aehimenes 
and getHeraceoae plants in general, orchids, &c. ; whilst 
the shelf against the back wall is peculiarly adapted for 
propagating matters, young and fresh potted stock, &c., 
&c. The suspended shelf is well fitted for strawberries, 
received from dung-beds or other and more airy struc- 
tures, after the blossom is well sot; and, indeed, for 
many other purposes. 

Such a house we will undertake to recommend to the 
especial notice of those amateurs who desire to cultivate 
a lew choice stove plants, as well as the ordinary green- 
house kinds ; and, in so doing, may at once combine 
their culture with that of the pine-apple and cucumber. 
To accomplish all this in the most certain and economic 
way, we do not know of any structure superior to this. 

Now, as the meaning of this north light may not be 
obvious to all our readers at first sight, we may as well 
otter a remark or two. In the first place, it is proved 
hj experience, that the cucumber will do well in such a 
situation most of the year. It is quite at home, of 
course, all tho summer; has just as much light as it 
requires during spring and autumn, and even succeeds 
tolerably well through tho winter, provided that plenty 
of atmospheric moisture is given. Indeed, a house about 
thirty-five feet long would keep any family supplied 
with salad cucumbers without another plant in frame 
or pit ; here, then, is economy and simplicity at once, 
enabling the cultivator to put his pits or frames to other 
purposes, and setting his mind at rest for the whole 

Ca on the score of cucumbers. Again ; who docs not 
ow of tho difficulties experienced by amateurs — not 
to mention gardeners — of coaxing on young and fancy 
stock, and also of carrying on propagation matters " 
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Such placed in any ordinary structure require much 
fuss in shading, 4c, and are liable to many mishaps ; 
but here, the "man of all work" may at once place hia 
newly-potted stock or his cuttings on the back shelf, not 
fearing a sudden glare of light, and the ceremony of 
shading and unshading dispensed with, except in ex- 
treme cases; for the majority of such things get just as 
much light as they require. 

We would, in huil ding such a house, place it a little out 
of the cardinal points, giving it a slight turn to the south- 
east; this turn must, however, he ilight. This will have 
the effect of throwing the mild rays of the evening sun 
into the north part, which will be of immense benefit, 
not only in point of a mild light, but as enabling the 
cultivator to " put his plants to bed warm" — a homely 
gardening phrase, signifying the indulgence in the 
maximum point of temperature when all danger from 
scorching is over. This practice wo havo always consi 
dered one of the fundamental principles of good forcing. 
R. Ebrington. 



THE FLOWER-GjLRDEN. 

Annuals.— Tha " Exhibition of 1881," in Mr. Paxtons 
beautiful glass houso, on a slice of Hyde Park, bids fair 
to set people thinking about the best and simplest 
methods of erecting their plant houses in future. In- 
stead of leaning them against walls for support, as at 
present, we shall End that it is possible to make them 
Btand on their own legs, and still be as cheaply heated, 
and far better, for plants, grapes, peaches, and all. But 
these are not the only reasons for my thus referring to 
the Exhibition of 1851, but, rather, to ask the great 
London gardeners, who have been at issue with me on 
the subject of annuals for years past, how are they going 
to dreBS up their flower-gardens next May and Juno? 
For, depend on it, these .exporiton of arts and sciences 
from foreign parts will swarm over the country like 
locusts ; and, although they may do no more harm to 
our crops than butterflies, it will go hard against the 
grain with us, if they go homo and tell their wives that 
we had no flower crops worth speaking of. And let it 
not be thought for one moment that two or three hun- 
dreds of railroad miles will hinder them from going 
down to distant parts of the jrirovinceB. The Caledonian 
Lochs, and the Lakes of Killamey, and all the inter- 
vening places of note will not eseapo their prying 
curiosity ; and, as if to prove the adago, " that it never 
rains but it pours," here, in Ipswich, we are to have the 
"British Association" next summer ; so that, between 
one gathering or another, our flower-gardens all over 
the country arc in a foir way of being visited by 
strangers, who, no doubt, have heard much of our gar- 
den lug skill in this coun try from the reports of our great 
exhibitions, and from travellers who have visited us on 
purpose to see our style and mode of gardening. 

I am persuaded that, in the country at least, wo shall 

learn more substantial gardening — that is, in the way 

of dressing our pleasure grounds in May aud June — 

during tho next year or two, through the iutluenco of 

this great exhibition, than we havo done for the lust ten 

years, notwithstanding all our books, exhibitions, and 

medals; indeed, these groat competitions in London in 

the months of May, June, and July in each year, have 

iust done as much to hinder the progress of our art ill 

■»■- of its most essential branches, us they have done 

.ir--nn that of growing plants in pots far above all 

"""'''' in any other part of the world. Even 

........ ,.it of pot plant culture suffers tremen- 

ii. .- through tho very patronage which has expended 

's tl^-sands upon thousands to rear it to its present 

■"' ? ard of excellence. Nono of the great spirits, who 

mn^ed off medals enough to fill an ordinary sized 



barrow, care a single straw for the beat plant in the 
catalogue unless they can, with a little coolting, get it 
into flower to stand one of the great competitions ; and 
after the exhibition season is over, the competition plants 
have all the force and indulgence of the master and 
man expended on them for the rest of the year. Not 
only that, but their pockets are generally well lined with 
money, and they can thus encourage the best couu try 
gardeners to flock to London for higher wages, to the 
disadvantage of country establishments ; and, after all 
this, there are those in distant parts of tho country who 
know so little of the spirit and machinery, and tho loss 
to gardening too, by which these London exhibitions 
are " got up," that they partly believe the London style 
could he carried out in the provinces ; and sure enough 
it could, if country people would forego tho pleasures 
and refinements of country gardening for nine or ten 
months in the year, in order to " get up" a score or two 
of huge bushes bo covered with blossoms as to make < 
their neighbours store for a day or two, or for as many i 
weeks, in the height of summer. Those of us, there- ' 
fore, who have so far imbibed this false taste of growing | 
plants so far beyond their natural capacities that no art ■ 
can save many of them more than a few weeks after 
they have been " exhibited," will now, or, rather, will 
flnct out next summer, that flower-gardening, and the 
decorations of our home — sweet homel — are, after all, 
the best and most elegant branches of our art. Let us, 
therefore, prove to all the world how well we understand 
this out-door gardening of ours. Who would have 
thought, when we first heard of tbe "Exhibition of 
1891, that it would have created all this stir throughout 
tho country? The writer feels the force of all this : he, 
too, has got his foot into the tight boot, and has only 
one good leg to stand on. ; 

There is no other means of having a full flower-garden I 
in May, according to our present stylo of decoration, I 
than that of usiug annual), sown about this time, to 
stand over the winter as best they may in tho open 
ground, and to be transplanted into tho beds from the 
beginning or middle of March to the end of April, : 
according to the forwardness or lateness of the season, 
and as the beds arc ready for them. As most of these 
annuals do not hold in bloom above a month, another 
sot of them should bo sown by tho end of February, 
also in the open ground, and again in the first and 
second week iu April ; but not one of them to he sown 
where they are to flower, if summer bedding plants are 
to succeed them. The whole must bo transplanted from 
time to time in regular rows, and thou in May the hod- 
ding stuff must be planted out in the intervening spaces 
between the annuals. This is neither now nor dangerous. 
1 have done so over and over again. Indeed, for ana- 
gallit and very weak plants of that habit, anil for ver- 
benas that have been struck in a hurry lute, I prefer this 
plan of sheltering them st first turning out, to the usual 
way of exposing them on the naked beds. Some people 
put boughs of evergreens round the beds for a few days 
after planting out, and 1 have done so occasionally, and 
when no one was expected to see tho garden in tho mean 
time, wo made a shift with them ; but 1 must confess 
tho practice is too slovenly and namby pambtj. 

In the winter, when tho dead loaves are flying in all 
directions, and one can hardly find more hands than will ■ 
keep the walks clean,! have for years past used evergreen 
boughs stuck hero wid there in the naked flower-beds, 
to break their raw appearance; and I like the plan 
much, although 1 have hud to stand a good many raps 
from critics, who ought to know better, for recommend- 
ing it to others ; but save me from planting evergreen 
boughs next May along with the vtrbtnas and petunia*. 
Tho worst of this plan is, that in a long bad winter and 
a late spring, such as the last, many of tbese annuals 
are liable to go off, and to think of preserving them in . 
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frames, except for limited use, is all out of the question. 
We must, therefore, sow with a liberal hand, and let 
them take their chance. 

I have so often told the best way to sow them, and 
the best sorts for the purpose, that referring to our 
indexes is all that is left for me to do now. I may 
remark, however, that the small sittings from coal ashes 
is an excellent dressiug for seed-beds of any kind in the 
autumn, whore the plants or seedlings aro intonded to 
be left in them over the winter ; and that autumn seed- 
beds should not be dug deep ; to break tho surface with 
a hoe an inch or two, then to strew tho ashes over it, 
and to rake the whole backwards and forwards to mix 
the ashes well with tho soil, is about as good a way as 
any we can adopt 

All the Colifomian annuals, and they are many, seem 
to answer bettor from autumn-sown seeds than from 
3eed put in in tho spring. They present tho same magic 
effect iu the warm valleys of California which the Ixias 
and other irids do in our Cape Colony on the approach 
of the periodical rains. In California the annuals take 
a range different from anything else we know of in other 
countries. There one species occupies some hundreds 
of acres in succession, to tho almost exclusion of all 
other plants. Then another and another follows exactly 
in the same way — a flower-garden, in short, on a mag- 
nificent scale, like all tho works of nature on those vast 
regions. In April, tho whole valleys are thus luxuriantly 
clothed from ouo end to tho other, but return thither by 
the end of May, and all is as barren and naked as a 
wilderness ; the annuals aro scorched to cinders, and 
the seeds, self-sown, lemain on the baked crust until the 
autumnal rains, acting, hot-bed like, on the heated sur- 
face, bring them into instantaneous growth ; after that, 
they progress slowly through the mild winters for four 
or live months. Not as in South Africa, where the bulbs 
are up and done with in half that time. Hence their 
suitableness for autumn sowing with us. Late in the 
spring whole beds may be entirely devoted to annuals 
alone, such as VUirkias, Cotlinsias, Ncmophilas, and 
others, which may he gathered from our former lists as 
early flowers, that would help on from tho end of April 
through May ; others, and tlioy hare been all mentioned 
already, that grow taller and como in later, should bo 
planted out in regular rows in April, and the spaces 
between them loft so as to admit of the usual planting 
of " bedding out " plants in tho old regular way. Ono 
grand object should be kept iu view, aud that is, that 
nil the dug beds should be full ; anything better than 

i mere weeds will look more cheering than naked earth. 

' Then there are inauy old border plants that can be used 
as annuals, of which the double varieties of rockets aro 
a good example of early flowers. They, the rockets, 
I'ome in in May, aud as soon as they aro over can bo 
removed for a succession of other things ; and whero is 
a liner (lower than tho double lilac Delphinium and tho 
tall single perennial Poppies (Papaver braetitUum and 
'irientalc) ; and then) is a variety or two of each with the 
edge or bottom of the flower more or less marked with 
dark or lighter shades. Tho dwarf niimvluses arc also 
very giiy in April and May, and there are many very 
beautiful varieties of them, and of the taller mimulus 
too, of which rosc-a is, or was, tho head of tho section. 
Tho narvissua family supply many usoful varieties for 
May. and the Mn^iisli mid Spanish bullions irises como 
in after them in dune; but by far tho best, the gayest, 
iind the ch rapes t way to make a bla/.e iu Muy and early 
June, is with the much neglected annuals. 

1 have, nver end over n^iiiri, iu llu's: 1 pages, iusistcd 
on this; and regretted the prevailing fashion of haviugso 
low plants in flower in our bestgardeus early iutheseoson. 
We should, also, begin at onco to lay a good foundation, 
not only to suceeed those annuals, but to have our bed- 
ding plants more forward than usual for planting out 
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next May; and the best way to do that is, to lay in a 
larger stock of store pots of all the verbenas, petunias, 
anagallis, senecio, and such things, so that a first crop of 
cuttings of them may be had in quantities by the middle 
of January ; or, at any rate, that we should have plants 
enough in store to provide all the spring cuttings Wore 
the middle of February; for, although the old plants 
from the autumn propagation make stronger plants, they 
do not come into flower so early in May as young stuffi 
provided it is propagated and ready to pot off by tho first 
week in March. I long had au idea, which was then pre- 
volentamonggardenors, that these soft plants were better 
from autumn-struck cuttings; and now I have no doubt 
but they would bo tho best, provided we could give them 
proper justice all through the winter and spring, but there 
is not one place in a thousand whore sufficient room can 
ided for such a stock. In the most favoured places 
plants aro too much crowded by one half to pass 
the winter without suffering in health ; and if once 
they get into ill health, good bye to them. It is a hope- 
less task to strive to recruit them again in time to be 
of much uso early that season. All this having been 
proved and brought out iu practice, wo now, or at least 
most of us, plant these low soft plants from spring pro- 
pagation. 

I have said before, that tho planter ought also to 
be tho propagator; that is the way I manage here, and 
I am very fortunate in having one of tho very best 
of that class to attend to this department. His name 
is Henry Faires, and a more industrious fellow never 
lived. Some great spirit — perhaps I.iunieus himself — 
found him at tho Suffolk plough and cast his manllo 
over him, and hero he is ; aud there is not a flower-bed, 
or box, or vase, in the whole garden, but be can tell you 
at onco how many plants — of any sort — it will take to 
till it "chuck fall,' as he calls it. I have been consult- 
ing him, for the last fortnight, as to the best means of 
getting the flower-garden in bloom next May and Juno, 
as for some years past we only requited to be up to tho 
mark by tho beginning or middle of .July, when the 
"Loudon season" was over. He says it is all plain 
enough ; but 1 shall givo him another week to consider 
his plans, and then I shall give a true and particular 
account of all his plans ; and it is hard if, between us, 
we do not hit on something that will be useful to many 
who aro placed under less favourable circumstances. 

Now all this brings mo to a point which has never yet 
been properly mooted in any of our periodicals, and as 
our Editor has now more room in his pages, and is never 
augry with me for what I say, I cannot do better than 
fill tho rest of my letter with a statement of what I mean. 
When we aro engaged on any work, if only planting 
cabbtiges, if wo require tho assistance of a second party, 
and expect to benefit to tho fullest extent by his or her 
assistance, we ought to allow him or them a kind of self- 
interest in the undertaking ; or, as we say in tho country, 
"let them have a finger iu the pie." By doing this wo 
may get more work done, and done better too, than if we 
go on a different tack, and say—" such and such things 
must bo done by such and such a time, at all hazards; 
and if so and so cannot do it, why some others must." 
Ity this kind of overawing we may got the letter of tho 
law complied with ; but, depend upon it, that is not tho 
right way to make tho best of your man, even if he is a 
stupid fellow. Self-pride, of which no human being is 
quite free, is not thus subdued, or mado tho most of. 
No matter how low tho natural capacity or the intcllt- ' 
geuce of your assistant may be, let him but clearly un- 
derstand that the issue of an experiment or job, rests as 
much upon his exertions in carrying it out as on your 
judgment in planning it, and you are sure, not only of 
your instructions being literally complied with, but of all . 
that is in him to the bargain ; aud we all know that two J 
heads aro better than one, even if they aro only ordiuorv 
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i ones. We gardeners, who have to cany on complicated 

J coucerns by the assistance of under gardeners, know 

! well the value of this system, or principle ; and we could 

never succeed as we do, unless wo acted on it. We set 

every one, who has charge of a department under us, 

thinking for himself; and, although wo may he disap- 

S nulled a t times, in the long run we are sure to benefit 
oth ourselves and our assistants. 1). Beaton. 
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GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Arrangement — Fitness — Neatness — Doing Things 
in Time. — In the case of some of our cottage gardeners, 
attention to those seeming trifles upon which success 
depends, come upon them by fits and starts. Tho 
greatest pleasure and enjoyment con only bo derived 
when that attention is continuous ; u day's neglect will 
often destroy the labours of previous mouths. When 
tho dreariness of winter is passing, and tho lengthening 
day is diffusing cheerfulness, and eliciting fresh vege- 
table liveliness, there are few who possess anything in 
the shape of plants, or gardens, however small, but feel 
a desire, ending in the practical resolution to put their 
gardening something in harmony with the freshness of 
nature around them. Hence, plants in windows and 
greenhouses are cleaned, the pots aro scoured, and 
possibly ornamented for the season, fresh earth either as 
a top-dressing, or as a reshifting, is imparted ; seeds aro 
sown in profusion; the ground outside receives its 
spring dressing ; edgings aro clipped ; walks gravelled 
and rolled; and all bespeak the determination, that 
whatever previous seasons may have been, the onsuiug 
one shall bo distinguished for untiring assiduity and 
attention to the means of excelling. Few things are more 
exciting than an evening stroll where all these operations 
are proceeding at railroad pace. Creatures so far of 
circumstances and example, the diligence becomes con- 
tagious; the drones in the human hive — even those 
whose chief ambition is to* be thought the biy aiya of 
the public parlour— are aroused for once ; example and 
activity combined (and for tho manifestation of both in 
a right direction wo are more responsible than wo often 
think), have transferred rural homes and city window- 

gardons into scenes of loveliness, that lead our thoughts 
ack to tho happiness and innocence of paradisaical 
times. And why should such well-directed care be often 
solely exhibited during the early months of spring and 
summer? Is the love of flowers a civilising influence — 
and wo maintain it is — then we inquire why that love 
should not be as potent in September as it is in April ? 
Wo aro told somewhere, that " order is heaven's first 
law ;" and never do plants look so well as when neatly 
trained and scrupulously clean, they are arranged in 
circumstances most suitable to their own nature, and 
so as to command tho greatest degree of attention. Such 
order, not only testifies at once to a certain degree of 
mental discipline, and appreciation of the beautiful, hut 
r urnishos on index of the regularity, punctuality, and 
itteuliou to trifles, manifested by a man or woman in 
he various departments of life, //'such attention is so 
'"-■limbic, why should it not be lasting? 

'he evils inseparable from a growing carelessness 
..„ every where perceptible, though a vast improvement 
'is taken place within a few years — so far as tho range 
"iy observation extends. Jam not vain enough to 
i_,. r oso that I had any tiling much to do with it, though 
'teii'""it were the notes I received as to the hard hits I 
[pi An giving ; but hard *™ soft, the writers of these 
" "Tf case amende heir own practice. I hope 

itei< . ropers of Tit. '"ottage Gahdkneu. that 

.<sw -. i"n- ma-iir 'homselves; if the coat 



does not fit, there is no occasion for wearing it; hi 
word " fitly spoken," a hint kindly given, may b< 
much importance to some of their less favoured, and 
less attentive neighbours. When direct attack, open 
opposition, a sly sneer, or a biting sarcasm would 
utterly fail, it is amazing tho effect often produced by 
a quiet hint, seen to be prompted by benevolence and 
good will ; and until our human nature is changed wi " 
prefer being led instead of being driven. 

Leaving, therefore, for tho present, to our friends to 
lessen the contrast presented by many cottage garden 
in spring and autumn, at one time marked by true neal 
ness, and at the other by slovenly neglect — leaving then 
to offect the necessary remedy in those windows wel 
filled with nice flowering plants during the fashionable 
period, and now cither empty or worse than empty, 
studded with leggy, lanky specimens of diseased and 
insect-covered vegetation. Allow us at random to iioep 
into the greenhouses of several of those who once looked 
upon the possession of one of these structures as the si 
niit of their ambition, resolving that in their ease, such 
structures should be patterns of neatness and order: 
merely premising that each and every ono of thein 
might have been taken as patterns, in the early months 
of summer, for attentive gardening. 

We call upon friend A. : his bouse, so beautiful i 
May and Juno with geraniums, cinerarias, &c.. is no 
completely empty, but perfectly clean, — no, not empty. 
for depending from the roof were a number of line 
bunches of grapes, with which ho is to do great tilings 
in September and October. Now, here wo at once see 
the propriety of the course adopted. The house is 
intended as a greenhouse in winter and spring, and as 
a vinery in tho end of summer and beginning of autumn. 
Every plant introduced ul this season would, less or 
more, interfere with the good condition of the grapes. 
Many would liko even then to see a few ornamental 
plants ; but they could not complain, because utility 
and fitness for tlie end contemplated would bo at o 
apparent. 

We look in upon friend B. This house is seen from 
the principal sitting-room, and therefore is a striking 
object in the little garden, ornamented now with si 
nice beds of tender flowers, which tho greenhouse 
protected during tho winter. Admiring them, we pass 
on, expecting to see something prettier still in the green- 
house, but find it completely empty, with the exception 
of some starved-like creepers, which have been neglected 
since the other plants were all removed. 

Disappointed as we. were, we became much more si 
when in looking in upon a similar structure belonging 
to C, we beheld, instead of plants, the interior covered 
with lettuce seed, onions, and peas' haulm, drying before 
they could he sorted aud stored. Now tho disap- 
pointment here was perfectly natural. The house was 
made for plants, and not for the drying of seeds. If out 
of sight, and in the kitchen-garden, the inconsistency 
would not have been so apparent. As it w&&, fitness for 
its object was interfered with. Seen from tho window, 
expectations would bo raised. The finer Ibc lawn — the 
prettier the flower-beds before you reached it — the higher 
would these expectations be, and, consequently, tho 
deeper would be the disappointment. The blank ex- 
pression on tho face of your visiters would at once tell 
{uu of your mistake. Surprise people, if you will, by 
ringing them suddenly upon some beautiful object 
which they did not expect, and from this unexpected 
pleasure every thing else will derive an additional lustre. 
Erect a plant-house in a conspicuous part of your 
grounds, and — whatever you may nave in the open ai 
there your visitors will expect to see something ni 
and different from whet is outside, and this may easily 
be done witli little groups of balsams, aehiruenei, fuchsias, 
cierodendruas, &c. Disappoint them, by showing i 
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empty apace enclosed by glass, and your other plants 
steewhere will seem less beautiful than they really are. 
There is no occasion for cramming such a house in 
rammer ; the plants may either be set thinly and mixed, 
or, what will look lietler, arranged into separate groups, 
according to kind, or colour, and spaces left between. 
( Not to weary you, we shall solicit your company a 
, few steps further, just to visit our kind, bustling friend 
D. His glass is not extensive, but it is amazing what 
I bo gets out of it iu a roughis.ii way. By means of 
I screens, divisions, Six., he obtains grapes, cucumbers, 
French beans, strawberries, and good flowering plants 
' into the bargain. It is pleasant to look upon any man's 
countenance when he is pleased, but there is something 
of the super-delightful in witnessing D. arresting your 
attention before something that he knows to bo good — 
crossing his arms over his breast, gaining rather than 
losing in height, and cxclaimiug " There now!" No one 
can give a sly poke with better grace, and, what ia 
rarer still, none cau be quizzed and joked iu tarn with 
better humour. Nevertheless, our friend 1). baa some 
failings in bis gardening, just to keep him from perfec- 
tion. The first, noticed in the early part of tho season, 
is his contempt of weed* ; with him, a fresh surfaced 
plant, or a fresh [totted one, are the same every day for 
months after. As to little weeds they are never seen, 
it is only when they become large enough to threaten 
to rival tho chief plant that extermination is thought 
about ; pulling them out as soon as seen, grubbing 
them up and placing them in his pocket or apron with 
his loft hand, while he wields tho watering pot in his 
I right, is a matter not lobe thought of in his philosophy! 
I Approach the house in spring and you might almost go 
j blindfolded ; but now, in tho second place, it is very 
I different: the smooth rolled walk tlten is Row so crammed 
| with pots that have boon turned out of the house, some 
fresh, some withered, and some so full of weeds as to 
defy all notion as to what they were intended to con- 
tain, and forcu you to pick your way at every step. And 
why? because D. has cither such a Iovo lor pots that 
onoe stood in his house that ho cannot put them out 
of sight,' or cannot make up his mind what to do with 
them ; and there thoy remain, turning a boautiful path 
into an cyesoro, and exhibiting such a mass of con- 
fusion without as detracts from tho merits of what is 
tcitkin. Hint that old French bean plants are scattering 
thrip, and green fly, and spider in the neighbourhood, 
or that strawberry pots bavu their plants dead or dying. 
" Ah ! yes ; but then I thought about planting out in 
the open garden, and could not quite make up my mind 
whether to do so or not" All who arc similarly circum- 
stanced whose determination is not prompt and clear — 
who cannot decide at once whether plants tliat are used 
for certain purposes Bhall be retained, or sent to the 
rubbish heap — ought to havo a piece of ground set 
apart, and not much in view, where all such things 
should be kept. As n greenhouse is built for plants, so 
a walk is made for walking on. Untidy, and unttuteful, 
and unfit/ul as thoy always look when applied to other 
purposes, these are concentrated ir.io downright ugliness 
when the walk that leads to a greenhouse is flanked and 
blocked up with discarded flower-pots, convoying the 
idea that tho jjossessor could manage to get them out- 
side tbo door, but was incapable of moving them 
farther. K. J?i*u. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 
STOVE PLANTS. 

| HnoiiKLCACK*; (continued) : Oumiannia tricolor 
I (Three-coloured G.) ; South America. — Green, red, and 
; white flowers. Very handsome when in flower; grows 
j about a foot high. The leaves are light green, the longest 



e inohes long, and about two inches wide. 
The flowers, at first, spring up in the centre of the leaves 
in the form of a spathe of bracts or floral leaves. These 
ojien when about a foot high, and the real flowers 
appear out of the bosom, as it were, of each bract. 
Though handsome, they have tbe drawback of being of 
abort duration, but each spike produces a large number 
of flowers in succession, thus prolonging the bloom for 
a considerable period. This plant is the only one of the 
genus, and may be propagated and managed in the same 
way as Ackvica fulgent, described at page 331. 

Puya Altemteinii ; South America. — Rich scarlet 
flowers. This is a noble species, continuing a long 
time iu bloom. The flower spike frequently rises to tho 
height of three feet, the leaves averago two feet long, 
and are arranged in tho shape of a fan ; tho flower-spike 
springs up in the centre, and consists of highly coloured 
bracts or floral leaves; the real flowers rise about two 
inches above each bract, and appear in succession. 
They are pure white, excepting the anthers, which are a 
pale yellow. The contrast between tho rich crimson, or 
deep scarlet bracts, and the white flowers is very 
pleasing, and renders this plant very effective as an 
ornament to the stove. 

Puya undulirfolia (Wave-leaved P.) ; South America. — 
This also is a very handsome and very desirable plant. 
The flower-stems are two and a half feet high. The 
whole flower is of the richest crimson. The leavos are 
about one and a half foot long, aud six inches broad 
at the widest part, gradually tapering off to a point. The 
edges arc wavy, whence its specific name. 

Culture — lioth these Puya* nro easily cultivated, re- 
quiring a very moderate stove heat. The noil should 
consist of rather strong loam and very rotten dung, in 
the proportion of two of loam and one of dung. As they 
are of strong free growing habits, they require liberal 
pot room; a strong full grown plant (when in flower) 
ought to bo in a pot eleven inches in diameter. Good 
drainage is essential to success with these as with all tho 
family. For large plants, two to tbnc inches of broken 
potH herds or other equally effectual draining material 
will not bo too much. Water.— As these plants have a 
large surface of foliage, and consequently evaporate a 
largo quantity of moisture from the pores, especially in 
a young state, they require to ho liberally treated with 
water through the growing months. In winter tho 
quantity ought to bo lessened considerably, hut not en 
tirely withheld. The grand rule in all watering operations 
is to supply the plants, of whatever kind they may be, 
with just enough to keep thorn fresh when iu a compara- 
tive state of rest, and more abundantly when in a state 
of growth. The quantity to bo given in the latter state 
depends entirely upon the habit of the plant. From 
the groat number of plants now in cultivation of such 
various habits, with regard to the amount of foliage, and 
from the changeful nature of our climate, sometimes re- 
joicing in bright clear sunshine for a short period, and 
then changing to a dull gloomy wet and cloudy atmo- 
sphere, the treatment of plants, with respect to tho giving 
of water, must of necessity bo somewhat difficult, re- 
quiring from the operator a considerable amount of dis- 
crimination. Of nil the operations and grand points in 
plant culture in pots, the properly watering them is the 
most important, and at the same time the most difficult 
to teach. Therefore wo say to our readers, never water a 

tlant until it requires it. We have been often asked 
ow many times a day a plant wants water ! It is for 
the benefit of such inquirers that we have penned the 
above remarks on watering plants, and we trust they 
will he useful. 

PaopitATioN.— Hoth these species of plants send out 
suckers, which will put out roots for themselves in 
process of time. As soon as that has taken place to 
some extent thoy may bo carefully divided from the 
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main plant, potted into email pots, and placed . 
shady place for a time, to establish themselves by 
making fresh roots. They may then be placed in a 
more open situation, and subjected to the usual routine 
of culture. 

TiUandsia itricta (Stiff-leaved T.) ; Brazil.— A small 
plant, seldom attaining more than half a foot in height ; 
the leaves are glaucous (milky green), rather narrow, 
very rigid, and recurved ; the flowers are produced on a. 
scape four inches high ; they are small, but of the most 
intense and lovely blue, which renders them very at- 
tractive and desirable. 

Cultobe. — The best way to cultivate this little gem 
is to fasten it to a block with some moss attached to it; 
syringing it freely, and sometimes taking it down and 
dipping it in the cistern, holding it there until every 
part of the plant, block, moss, and roots am thoroughly 
saturated. This plant is very scarce on account of the 
difficulty of propagating it ; the only certain way is by 
division, but care must be taken that each division has 
some roots to it, or it may be expected to perish. 

Vritiia psittacina (Parrot-beaked V.) ; Brazil. — A 
splendid plant when in blossom. The plants grow to a 
foot in height ; the leaves are of a light green, and form 
at the base a kind of cup, like Aekmea fulgent, which 
holds water; the flower-scape rises up in the centre of 
the plant, and attains the height of two feet ; the bracts 
arc placed on each side of the scape, at a distance of 
three or four inches from each other; the flowere are 
produced out of the bracts. The beauty of the plant 
consists in the extreme brilliant scarlet colour of the 
stem and bracts; there is a finish and a polish about 
them quite wonderful. Tho flowers are white. 

VrUsia splendent (Splendid V.); Bray.il. — The leaves 
of this plant are exceedingly beautiful, they are elegantly 
marked in hande of chocolate colour, very strongly and 
clearly defined ; the flower-scape rises to tho height of 
two feet ; and tho bracts are scarlet, closely piled over 
each other. The flowers are white. Decidedly worth 
growing. 

Culture.— The same as Aekmea fulgent. 

T. Appleby. 



FLORIST'S' FLOWERS. 

Dahlias.— There is no flower that shows bo clearly 
tho advantages of a rather elevated site for a garden as 
the dahlia. Frequently in the valley or lowland it will 
be cut off ovon in this month, so as completely to 
destroy its beauty for this year, whilst in a garden more 
happily situated on a rising ground it frequently escapes 
till the end of October; the reason is obvious enough, 
even to the commonest observer, the heavy fogs descend 
to the lower garden and drive up the warm air to the 
higher ouo ; thus, if the cold amounts to the freezing 
point tho flowers in the lower garden suffer from it, 
whilst the others escape. Of course tliis only cau take 
place to a certain extent; if the frost is very severe it 
will bJbo roach the higher parts, and destroy all tender 
flowers in every garden ; but it frequently happens that 
there is a slight frost in September, just severe enough 
to s[ioil tho blooms in gardens so unhappily situated. 
A very slight protection would prevent such ill effects; 
we have used, with great success, common garden mate, 
just stretched over the plants upon stakes high enough 
to clear them. Should the weather prove dry it will 
still bo desirable to water dahlias freely at the roots. 
This is a good time to make remarks and notes upon 
he different varieties, setting forth their good and bad 
"■alites, so as to be able to regulate them next year. 

■v-ii- n.. .. ., ■•ses, and oiiier Bulbs.— Attention 
■ , .in. afferent beds these Sno flowers are 
ji i» (i -uu. j in for next year. Turn over the soil and 
n 'x it with enriching materials as soon as possible. 



Gladioli. — These fine summer flowers have now 
finished their bloom and growth for the year. They 
require to be taken up, dried, and kept in a cool place 
till spring. Should any at tho (7. ptittacina still continue 
green in their foliage, take a spade and just lift them 
up ; this will have the effect of checking the growth of 
such late plants. T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Celery plant out, and water well at the time of plant- 
ing ; earth stir among the growing crops, and earth up 
the forward. That which is full grown, bury up well, so 
that it may be well bleached, and soon fit for use. In 
earthing up the younger crops, first loosen the soil with a 
fork, and then go along the rows with the hand, and hold- 
ing the plants in one hand, draw up the earth round the 
plant with the other ; then, with the spade, give it a 
deeper earthing, but not so as to bury the hearts while 
the plants are growing. The earthing should be done a 
little and often, but the finishing touch should bury it 
up well. These earthings should always be done in dry 
afternoons ; and the previous forking in the forenoon. 

This is just the season for extensive Cauuaoe and 
Colewobt planting, only the soil to receive them should 
be made thoroughly good with plenty of manure. Water 
at the time of planting. Also prick out seedlings in beds 
from the seed-beds, so as to have good stocky plants for 
future planting. 

Plant out any kinds of Borecoles, or Savoys, or even 
Bbocolis, if any remain unplanted — all may be found 
useful. 

It is late for sowing Turnips, although I have sown 
as late as the 10th of September, yet I have had a very 
useful crop of this vegetable : both of nice little bulbs, 
and an abundant supply of greens, too, in the spring 
months. The young growing crops should be well 
thinned out in time, and the hoe passed among them 
often. 

The August-sown Carrots in the open borders should 
be well fingered out, and the earth stirred among them 
often. Carrots (Early Horn kind) may now be sown 
in either old melon or cucumber-bed frames, first stir- 
ring up the 'earth, and adding a little more, so as to bring 
the crop up nearer to the glass. 

Cardoons, earth up when thorouglily dry. 

Cauliflowers, prick out, as soon as they are large 
enough to finger, into a good rich bed, in an open situa- 
tion, so as to have the required number of good healthy 
sturdy plants for planting out under hand-glasses, and 
otherwise to protect through the winter. When a 
little better bed than common is required, it may be done 



the usual way ; and then, to make it a little better 
than common, give the whole bed a surface-covering of 
either leaf-mould and loam, or well-rotted dung and 
loam, well broken and mixed together, and run through 
a coarse riddle or sieve. The mould from an old hot-bed 
is just tho thing, with a little of the old rotten bed mixed 
up with it. Put from one to two inches thick of this 
mixture over the whole surface of the bed. It is sur- 
prising how the rootsof the young plants will run along | 
in beds made up in this way. 

Endive, plant out, and prick out, of both kinds, and | 
tie up for blanching; also Lettuces tho same, and prick | 
out in open beds, so as to havo a good supply to choose 
from next month. 

Back up with linings ; 
. and shut up early. . 

make, and look after spawn, as an 
abundance is often to be found in either breaking up 
an old mushroom-bed or old hotbeds, which should be 
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stored away in some close dry elied for use when re- 

Osiosu, pull up, dry well, and store away. 
I Carrots. — Where the leaves begin to look yellowish 
would be bettor taken up and stored away in some dry 
; cool place. 

- -> Mustard and Cress.— Sow in suc- 
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Spinach, thin out 10 inches from plant, and earth 
Btir often, 
i Tomatos, or Loyb Apples, should bo continually 
topped, in order that the fruit may have tho whole 



benefit of the sap. Let the fruit-laden branches lie all ] 
nailed up securely, so that the fruit may be as much as , 
possible exposed to the rays of the sun, but keep all tho 
ripe fruit closely gathered in, and should there ho nu I 
appearance of severe weather set in for a night or two, 
collect in tho unripe before frost-bitten, aud place it ■ 
either in a warm kitchen, or on a dry shelf in tho hot- I 
house, or in any such kind of place, where nearly tho 
whole would ripen off well, if the fruit be full grown. | 

Cape Brqooli and Cauliflowers nearly full grown 
and heading in, water with liquid manure. 

T. Weaver. 



MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 



SCALES OF EXPENDITURE. 
By the Authored nf My Fltnceri," te„ tc, 

excellent tea can be purchased 






Dread and flour for Ave persons, 24 lbs., at ljd. . 3 

Batter, lib., at Is 1 

Cheese, jib., at (Id (1 

Milk 1 

Tea — once a day— 2 o/s., at :ls. Od (1 

Sugar, 2 lbs., at -Id 

Grocery — chiefly rice, oatmeal, and condiments . . 

Meat, fish, Ac— sBy meat at Od.— lbs 2 

Vegetables 1 

Beer 1 

Coals and wood I 

Candles — average j lb., at (Id 

Soap, starch, bine, &c. 

Sundries, for cleaning, scouring, in. 

Total for household expenses 14 

Clothes, haberdashery, A o i 

Bent 2 



Amount of income 14 

In this estimate I have made one or two trifling alterations 
is regards the price of articles, which is, of conrse, somewhat 
different now to that which prevailed when the calculation 
was formed ; but the quantities I have given exactly as they 
are stated, with the exception of butter, which I have re- 
duced from two pounds to one, as in the case of chddren, 
where milk is plentiful butter is not required, and a little 
treacle is a good and cheap substitute fur it in cases where 
something is needed to moisten the bread. I have also 
allowed a few pence more per week for milk, as I do not 
consider (from the experience of others) that one penny per 
day is sufficient for this useful and wholesome beverage, 
where there are little children ; and besides it may furnish 
a meal on many occasions for the parents also. 

Tea only once a-day, appears a serious grievance to those 
who truly iiijny that unequalled refreshment; but Icon only 
assure them, that what is right, and acted upon in a right 
spirit, will prove an easier undertaking than can be imagined 
by those who suffer themselves to murmur at every Utile 
■ inconvenience that befals them. Many a cup of tea has, I 
j know, been drank and relished too, when warmed up again 
1 for a second meal. If drained from the leaves, put by in a 
clean jug, and warmed in a clean saucepan, with 
nicely laid out, and thankful hearts, we shall not 
lueh less comfortable meal than if we had the 



strongest infusion that money 
have stated the price of tea a 
is a fraction less than a jd per oi 



id skill can produce. I I perhaps be quite 
Od per pound, which j many cogitations 
but I have placed it at useful things at 1 
is a low price I admit, and relish many 
proportion to our finances. Such . thrown aside, or 



the large establishments in 
London at .ts Hd per pound, that a trifling reduction in price 
may be mode with little discomfort by those to whom every . 
penny is an object, and who will contentedly enjoy that which ! 
their narrow means afford. I beg particularly to direct the I 
attention of such of my readers as can procure it to the lea | 
at -is Hd per pound, sold at the Messrs. Twiuing's, in London. 
It is far superior to that purchased from country shops at 
4s and 3s per pound, and amply repays the carriage in 
gnodHta, to those who can indulge in a trifling additional 
expense. The larger the house at which we deal, tho 
cheaper we shall moke our purchases, of all articles of 
grocery, cheese, ic. Small country shops are invariably the 
highest priced. 

1 have stated sugar at 4d per pound. Excellent brown 
sugar con be bought in London, I *iiotr, at .id ; but in the 
country it is always dearer. We should prefer a finer, more 
laily-like sample at od, hut we ore struggling with the world, 
and even an extra penny must be resisted. 

I may be considered too low in the price I have allowed 
for meat, both in my first estimate and the present; but 
I write for the poor, and not for the rich, and many c( 
trivances con be made to bring down the butcher's aeeoi 
to my level. In towns, if meat is bought in the evenh u , 
after the business of the day is over, it is procured cheaper 
than at an earlier hour. Nice little bits of different sorts of 
meat — lit for puddings, pies, soups, <fcc, — will be sold cheap, 
because they are trimmings cut from joints, and ore usually 
set aside for small customers ; but they are prime meat, and 
better adapted for puddings, stews, *c, than other ports. 
It always appears a pity to cut up a nice joint of meat into 
bits for those purposes. If a lady takes her little basket to 
the butcher's shop late in the afternoon or evening, she will 
find many excellent little pieces that will be sold cheap, 
rather than suffered to remain on hand; and the shin-bones 
of beef are always low in price, and make most nourishing, 
relishing soup ; or baked in a brown dish in the oven form a 
capital stew. Cow-heels are excellent and nutritious, so are 
ox-tails and cheeks ; bullocks' liver is very cheap, and yet, 
fried in slices, as calves' liver is dressed, is litde inferior to 
it ; although we are accustomed to consider it beneath our 
notice. Poverty teaches us many wholesome lessons; and 
if supported with child-like docility and faith ii 
appoints for us our " portion of meat," as w 
bounds of our habitation," will invariably prove a blessing in 
disguise. Many tastes, many prejudices, many fine and 
foolish notions will be exposed, or uprooted, or subdued ; and 
in every instance we shall find ourselves wiser or happier 
than we were before. Even if we only feel that, instead of 
table ' worsted-work and crotchet we are doing a useful work in our 
ioke a daily existence, we shall benefit in no small degree, and feel 
real satisfaction in ourselves. Our bands may n 



delicate, but our minds will be kept from 
that do us no good ; and will be busy about 
east, if not refined ones. We shall prepare 
iimples that in richer days would have bee 
considered unfit for the table of genii' 
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and we shall probably in our low estate wonder at the trifling 
amount of the medical bill, and look round to find the ail- 
ments that attended us in our higher and more luxurious 
mode of lifti. When in the providence of God one bless- 
ing is withheld or withdrawn, many spring up in its place. 
When a mighty tree has fallen, does not the barren soil 
beneath it mantle presently with herbs and flowers ! Is the 
hand of the Lord ever " shortened ? " 

I find I have quitted somewhat abruptly tho subject trpon 
which I commenced my remarks. In n future paper T will 
resume Oiem, soliciting tho continuance of the indulgent 1 
have ever received, for the introduction of matter which I 
feel to lie closely connected with imr daily duties, and there- 
fore with Ollr general happiness and welfare. When we urn 
lnyiiMj out uii] 1 -.mnllesi. pittance, or lms>ing niir-elves in tin 1 
kitchen :unl [.he Nursery, or selling ujjjirt tin' simplest Inlki 
for " our jMHir brother," or doing a thousand tilings that per- 
haps we were never born to do, we ore fullilling a duty as 
decidedly, leridobevlng Hod's e.iii us devousllv, lis the highest, 
and wisest, and richest in tho hind. 

MAJIKET-OAWiKNING. 

IIavim; hud twelve years' experience, in tin: ruiiTiiigeuicTit 
and entire superintend in ice of several of the most extensive 
and well-kept market-gardens in the vicinity of London, 
from the Moral to the field culture, in its m»ny anil various 
branches, I will endeavour to give (in answer to your corres- 
pondents) a few practical, but humble, hints howl should 
commence hod 1 a four-acre field of good stapled soil, and 
now in grass, to break up and convert into n vegetable, fruit, 
and 1 lower- garden, for market purposes. 

If not already a-et! drained naturally, or other ways, by all 
means secure at once this nn»1 essential found all on -stone 
for all future good culture ; for, without this point is properly 
attended to, much disappointment is sure to occur in the 
consequent slow and tardy growth of vegetation, Iho imma- 
ture growth of fruit trees, find (lie blighting, eankcring, and 
failure of crops. Indeed, unless tho soil is thoroughly 
drained, it is impossible to maintain it, as it ought to he at 
oil seasons in ii good condition, lit for cropping, and keeping 
each succession al crop in perfect heiillli ; for, unless the soil 
is kept in this state, it will he of but little value, and cannot 
possibly be expected to remunerate tho cultivator. Your 
correspondent A. D.'s field, lying on a good slope to the 
west, thero will bo no dilucult.y in draining it, should it bo 
found necessary to do so. 

As a vmrkrt-ganUn, no more ground should be wasted in 
forming roads and walks Ohi.ti is slciukISy necessary for con. 
veymg tho manure on to tho soil, and carrying tho produce 
off. A cart-ro ail through the middle wnnld he essential, if the 
field is bounded by a wall, wooden fence, or high earth hank 
and hedge, or u close hedge without n bank. A border should 
be formed all round the garden, of a corresponding width, for 
the convenient. production of early vegetables anil saiails on 
tho most sheltered anil warmest sides, and a shady part for 
the production of late vegetables, herbs, and salads, in tho 
heat of summer, and for sowing and pricking plants prepa- 
ratory to their being planted out. Next to the borders, 
should he a path to divide them from the quarters, which 
would be a convenience fur both. Such a walk would not be 
required above tho width of four feet. If any more cross 
walks ore required for the convenience of dividing and pass- 
ing from one quarter to the other, such could be adopted as 
most convenient. The glass and homestead sheds would ho 
best placed near the dwelling ; all glass structures for the 
market-trade, whether for early fruit forcing, vegetable, or 
plant, culture, should ho span-roofed, anil no higher than 
actually necessary for the convenience of performing the re- 
quisite operations. 

llerp culture is the neil consideration, previous to which, 
on breaking up grass land fur the culture of vegetables, three 
cwt. of salt should lie sown over it per acre, in order to give 
the slug and wire-worm a scourging. The latter pest we 
have always found particularly obnoxious the first season 



been previously drained, or should the subsoil be 
and hungry, or of a very sandy or stiff clay nature, by 
iaans should it be exposed to the day-light in too great 
on the Brut trenching, or disappointment will 



certainly follow with regard to the obtaining of first-rote 
crops for the first year or two. Much extra labour will also 
he required in working it, bo as to get it at all in a healthy 
friable condition, and sufficiently intermixed and worked 
together for the reception of seed and small plants, the 
healthy and quick progress of which is so essential for 
making a ready return for the outlay expended. 

Our system of commencing the tri-nthina of such a piece 
of soil as above described, would be to take out a two- 
foot trench in width the whole length, or, rather, width of a 
quarter or border, 14 inches deep, then, with a strong long 
tilted fork break up the subsoil at the hottom of the trench 
to the full depth that tho fork can be thrust, and let it 
remain at the bottom of the trench in as rough and open 
a state as possible, this would add 1(1 inches more of trenched 
soil to the 14 surface inches, and would make about two 
feel of trenched soil altogether. I would then have the 
turf or grass buried to a sufficient depth j about four inches . 
of it should be tumbled into the trench firsthand then a good 
spit of 1(1 inches, which is the depth a good, spade, well ' 
managed, will clear, should be next taken and placed on the 
lop of the turf in n ridge, in as rough and open a stale us 
possible. This work should bo performed in the lalter part 
of the autumn, so that the soil should have the full benefit 
of the winter's frost, and thus be in a fit condition for the 
early spring cropping. The nest time it is trenched, a por- 
lion of the subsoil may be mixed up advantageously with the I 
surface, and again forked to a greater depth. ' 

fly following sut:li a course, any desired depth of soil may j 
in time be procured , and if a liberal dressing of mmniri- can . 
lie obtained or afforded the first time of trenching, and cast I 
in over the turf or top spit, it. would add greatly to its future ' 
value, or tho manure may bo added at the cropping season, j 
by placing it between tlio ridges where there is a suitable | 
width for crops to he planted on it when the ridges are 
tumbled or forked loosely down over it, or for a seed crop, i 
tho ground should be first la'd down with the fork, and the ! 
manure applied on the surface, and forked in. If artificial 
manure is to 1m> applied, it should, by all means, be drilled 
in with the seeds. 

If a portion of tho ground is to planted with fruit trett, 
such as tho best varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
ilc., tho ground should he well trenched for thorn first. 
Standards and half standards should be planted from 20 to 
34 feet apart each way, and the bush fruit, such as the 
gooseberry, currant, raspberry, filbert, &-c, should be planted 
between, in rows, at six feet distances. The raspberries may ' 
at first be planted in the rows at two feet apart ; the currants ; 
anil gooseberries at five or six feet apart ; ami the filberts at 
eight feet : the after prnning will keep all uniform and within 
proper bounds. Strawberries kept to single plants or stools 
two foot apart, may bo profitably cultivated for tho first two 
or three years between the hush fruit. By such a system 
of culture I have observed a very profitable return made, 
there being in succession, after tho various fruits are got into 
a bearing slate, something for market from the fruit plan- 
tation every day, from the commencement of the green 
gooseberry gathering, till the store apples and pears are gone. 
The different varieties of fruit require much judgment in 
choosing. 

With regard to vegetable cropping, lha different varieties 
must he to some extent cultivated according to tho capa- 
bilities of the soil, and the demand of the locality. The time 
of solving and after management will ho treated on in future 
papers. 

1 have already said that glass structures for market pur- 
poses should he erected near the dwelling, and be also placed 
at it convenient distance from the high road; and my idea 
also is, that for general business, as well as for the sake of 
economy, the usual mode of structure should be span-roofed, 
but no higher than is actually necessary for the operations 
to be performed therein ; for of what use can a lofty bouse 
be to a man who has his living to make out of the produce ; a 
structure for business is what we require, not for show; a 
lofty house is inconvenient for the purposes of giving air, 
watering, Ac., besides the extra expense when forcing, or at 
any other season, when fire is required to heat a superfluous 
quantify of air. Prom my own practical observations, I am 
satisfied that for general purposes, whether for pine, grape, 
peach, plant, early vegetable, or salad culture, moderate -siied 
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only are required for the production of 
such tilings in the bent and moat economical manner. Whe- 
ther they we constructed east and west, or north and south, 
we find such aa I am now recommending the best and most 
economical. Formerly, great fear was entertained nf expos- 
ing a surface of glass to any other than a southern aspect ; 
but experience gained by those who have proved its fallacy, 
and the improvement of glass and glazing, have to some 
extent uprooted such ancient notions. 

The structures intended for peach and grape culture should 
have the foundation wall, the whole way round, arched 
to the surface of the intended border tho troes aro to be 
planted on, which will afford their roots space without limita- 
tion, so needful for tho production of first-rato grapes for 
many successive years. The vines, peaches, and nectarines, 
or any kind of fruit trees intended lor house culture, should 
by all means be planted insido ; by having arches in tho 
walla, their roots coidd be allowed to range outside. 

The system to lie kept in view for market gardening, or, 
indeeii, for any other gardening purposes, whether public or 
private, may be summed up in a few words — adopt at the 
commencement nf cultivation thorough drainage : deep cul- 
ture, regulated as mentioned in the foregoing directions ; 
liberal manuring, so applied that the crop may at once 
obtain tho greatest benefit from it; not as we have often 
seen in garden practice, more particularly amongst the old 
school in former days, to ironcli deep, burying the manure 
deep, and casting the sour stagnated bottom spit of subsoil 
over it, there to let the soil remain, instead of costing it into 
rough open ridge*, '" 'hat it. should receive the benefit of 
atmospheric influences. In the after management, take 
every opportunity, in suitable weather, of using tin; pick a^e 
or strong fork ; and ilo not let. the soil remain In get washed 
and mn together by heavy rains, which will cause it If 
become surface bound, hard, and in every way unkind, caus 
ing much extra labour and future disappointment, Tbi 
Trillin HTiriii'r nf nil good culture after the foregoing system is 
adopted, is constant mid systematic surface stirring, hoeing 
and forking the earth's surface amongst and about all tin 
crops, which it is impossible to perform too often in suitahh 
weather. 

Sow everything you eultivale in drills; and shallow hoeing 
may be performed as soon as the plants can be sect); continue 
to follow up this most essential operation of surface slim!) g, 
and deeper scarifying aa the crops advance, as long as there 
can lie found room for the operation with spirit; weeds ha\ 
then no chance of appearing, and slugs, wire-worms, and 
other obnoxious Ksrdcu pest, art- 10 cr instantly routed 
of their hiding iiIhits, that they and their broods are either 
destroyed with the constant operation, or fall a prey to birds 
Ac. ; the labour of the water-put is saved in dry weather, the 
destructive ravages of front hit thereby much prevented, and 
every kind of vegetable is by such treatment advanced 
quickly in size and forwardness, as may very soon lie proved 
by any one pntting into practice the foregoing rides on 0111 
part of any kind of crop and leaving the other part undone. 

Ky thus keeping an open loose surface. soil amongst all 
kinds of crops, securing, nt tho same time, a good prepara- 
tion for all succeeding ones, there is no need at any time 01 
season for rest, or fallowing the land, which is never ex- 
Lsu-ted by rrojiTiiiiK if our instructions aro well attended to. 
neither do the crops ever materially suffer either from 
drought., moisture, fro in Severn frost, or vermin. Keeping 
also in view the trenching and forking over evury spare 
piece of ground the moment the crop is off, and having at 
alt times seed and plants wailing for a vacancy, instead of 
the soil wailing Tor seed or plants, it is astonishing how rich 
a return may he secured for our labour. James Bakneb. 

A CONSULTATION ON BEE-KEEPING. 

i ll.ivi; derived so many enjoyments from a perusal of, 
and attention to, the instructions of Tun Cottage Uah- 
iiesbii, that I feel it right, when the difficulties it has un- 
wittingly occasioned lii others have been stated, lo mention 
those pleasures which it has. opened to myself. 

When a lad, I was always fond of gardening; the early 
portion of manhood was so fully occupied, that I could not 
give te. it the requisite time, and of late years having no per- 
manent abode, I deferred its pursuit until I was settled upon 
ray own loud. Your publication, however, so revived and 



invigorated my love for the early employment of my leisure 

hours, that at its commencement, although as far from 
being settled as ever, 1 set to work in good earnest, and for 
the last two seasons have had, for its size, as gay and pretty 
a garden as any in my neighbourhood, that have not had 
the advantage of a greenhouao or warm-pit. 

Respecting the management of btes, I have been very 
troublesome to you, and feel, therefore, obligated U> give you 
ae account of the success which has attended my progress 
this delightful pursuit. For many yeara I have been 
desirous of keeping theso interesting creatures, but as I 
know of 110 other way of obtaining their honey, except by 
their destruction, I never gratified my wish. Your periodical 
this year set me to work with a zeal and diligence perhaps 
even greater than it did to my garden, being not only myself 
much interested, but anxious, to prevent the wanton dos- 
ruelion oflife by my poorer neighbours. Accordingly, in ih. 
pringof this year, I purchased two stoeka {No. I, and No, '&), 
for which I paid IDs each. The hives and boards were 
in a very bad state; boards cracked and warped; hives 
nearly falling to pieces. I had purchased them unseen. 
From No. a, I have obtained \'i\ ft of comb, worked in 
small super hives; from No. 1, 4{ lb, in tho same manner. 
Tho board of this hive, as well as the hive itself, were so 
bod, that contrary to your advice, but with that of a" old bee 
master, I determined to transfer it. This was done by 
fuming after the Oxford method, and it* result, a loss of 
'1 lb weight of bees, almost disheartened me, but having 
other hives doing well, I was encouraged to proceed. From 
this hive I obtained IS lb of raw honey. The bees saved 
were placed on the 12lh July, in Neighbour's No. fi hive 
which, by -the, bye, when I purchased it, 7 tuu* for " Payne'? 
Improved Cottage." They have since — reeding with about 
half a pint of liquid brown sugar every night — been doing 
well. The hive is now three parts full of comb, and on the 
3'!nd nf August I added to it tho bees given me by a neigh- 
bour, from a stock that bad swarmed, cost, and colled. To 
No. ■£, I have given a new floor-board, and am just alsur * 
remove an empty box that was placed between the hive 
one partially filled, and to leave this stock, now weighing. I 
am told, including board, about M tt> in its old hive for 
swarming next season. This hive swarmed on tho Dill .lune, 
but not placing the swarm on its stand at once, it rose in 
about three hours and took up its abode in a tree, and when 
dislodged was so mutilated as lo be of no use. On the 1 1 th 
of June, 1 procured another largo swarm in its place ( No. f>), 
and set it upon a doubling board ; in eighteen days the hive 
was full of comb ; on the second of July, I gave it a second 
hive, the mid weather just then prevented the bees taking to 
it, and in ten days it was removed and a glass placed upon 
the lop of the hive. This partially filled, I Wok off, rinding 
tho bees were eating the honey. It contained I J th. Ilid I 
do right in removing it? (Ye*.) On the 211th July, Ibis 
hive, exclusive of hive and board, weighed ■!'.>% lb. Do you 
think 1 need weigh them again before winter, I canno' ■'- 
it conveniently ? (-W0.J 

Anxious lo know more about their work and to manage 
hees in the best manner, I was desirous of obtaining one of 
Taylor's hives. Throe guineas, however, was more than I 
could afford, and finding the inventor not interested in their 
sale, with the help of his very useful book, 4th edition, and 
a good joiner, I constructed a stock box, super cover and 
pedestal, such as I think would do credit to the joiner who 
made tho original. The only difference seems to be, thai 
we have used the common screws for tho crown board, and 
have not, what 1 look to be on inspecting the hive nt Neigh- 
bours, a half-crown board to answer the purpose, I presume, 
of an adapting hoard ; I could not, however, see exactly its 
use. as my time was limited. For this hive, as no swarm 
could he procured, I spoke for two casts. On the 'Jnd nt 
July, tho lirst came in a common straw hive; on the !llli,lhe 
second, a very strong one, that arose the I (Kb day, came in 
the same wny; this latter one I transferred into the bar-hive 
the same evening, intending to put the other to it, but was 
ovorpersuaded by my old friend the bee-master to rcta' - "' 
in its own straw-hive, as my box wnuld not hold the twi 

I could procure a feeder, I began feeding it with liquid 
sugar and honey, and have been delighted for some time I- 
find the hive full of comb, and those cells near the wind- 
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although not closed up, containing a lnrgp portion of honey. 
which tlie Uees arc now anting. <7Vy (ire iinl cnl'm-i hut 
Temtn-iii'j it.) Hon may tliis: ln> pieu-'iiti'il. fr.r if i'<niliiiiii.'d 
it wiU sadly diminish tin* storo thi-y liw olitiiineil fur vintrr 
fmm the fnoil I have (riven them. Do y.m think i need fruT 
their Rlnnilinp; Iho winter? (.V».i 'I'lm bees Ret hi.tween 
the thermometer ami llie wimlmv. nml almost rnider il iw. 
less. Can 1 in any any remove the propolis, I presume it 
is, which they place upon them ? (A'». I I lun I no oppor- 
tunity this season to paint thin liive. When may it lie done 
with safety to the bees ? {Tmmnliitlrlg.) It stands in an 
open shed. I have now given over feeding it. 
{Tobtemtinmi.} 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•»* Wereqneit that no one will write to [he departmental wrilcra of 

eipenie. All eommiiniealioni ihould be addreuod "To file Editor of 
r, Patmtciter Bote, tonrfon." 
jmmunicatrd with the party, and 
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I, /mfa Dyaenfericn ; 1, Lgrtalt tlhira ; 1, %u»li'i palaitrii; 4, 
rerSntrnm m'l-mn j S, TarmetiUa njKrinali* ; 0, Gii/ivi/i.,* Iniln- 
num ; 7. Impatient (nut Engli.h) ,■ 9, AVAilim tirfpviM ; 0, Im/miim, 
glandatifera (not Kngliih) i II, Knptroda ^firhndlli II, SnU 
fwiA galtricutttta i II, LjrMruu. Satirarin. (II*. P. If.).— We do not 
know for certain what jour Sii/fti are, hut no doubt they are hardy. 
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Iria, 1 Hlack Prince, 
.eel Water, Iben the 



ing ui. Four feet long, aa a rutting, wu rather too long, eapeciaily when 
kq>t ia a window; you will percent that penpirition from lb* plant 
would io far eiceed ill poirible absorbing powen that a .hrivclled ap- 
peajvice wu olmoet inevitable. You haahetter try and get it placed far 
a month or si* wceki in a holhnuae, where bottom-heat could be given, 

would aliiorh moiiture "tronelv. 
Htimiasotu FLmmiiiiDA (.Peter Pindar).— Thii, potted in amdy 



HUM keep tha wood rather thin, io that the buda mar be .welled and 
plumpi keep it rather cool during the winter, lay *s° to 50°; mile the 
temperature to 60° and 70° in the npring. and ihorlly afterward., if the 
bud. were well ripened, tlie flowcr-budi will appear. 

The flrat number of the current volume il No. "«. 
KviBLAaTinc FLOW!*! (.1 C'AriAfn Cirr^jmnn) .— We preiume you 

•erved for yrara merely by drying them in > room, laid on aheeti of paper, 

(IMf)-— Theae, we think, might l» kept 
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" Dirtiontin/ will begin puhliaDmg the 3rtl of neat month, 
no nana (T. (J.).— aura of our mo.t able coadjuton dlaetrd the 
tirely, and there ii no doubt that an adroit gardener will lay the 
of a bed u amooth with a hoe at with a rake, but wc queation 
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; of feet long, wo ihould lay, off wit! 
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i iclection. There ran be no doubt of the Algal' •"' 
:,. heat than the Nimiit of Alexandria, ai the latter 



HoHttviLLi On. at the office. No. 1,'Amcn Corner, in the Pariah of 
Chriat Church, City of London.— September 12th, ISM. 
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Sun ! Moon 


Moon'ai Clock 


Day of 


'l»T« llaUflAa**>HDt<mr. T. 01° -40°. N.E. Fine. 49 a. B 
MP j Sun'* declination t°»'n. ( T. SB"— 4lP. N.E. Run. 1 44 
31 S Jst. Mattuiw. ' T. At — la . N.E. Bun. 411 
Dili 117 low, »tt. TmiiiTT. Auttunn mntirMa. T. M°— 50°. 1!. Fine. . 47 
UK 'iBeect.raa.tfull.. T. 60°— Hf. E. Run. 49 
MTn |Aah lea™ lemon colour. ' T.flfP-^a*. N. Fine, i 51 
BW Hayflowera. T.J1°-«P. S.W. Fine. ' 53 
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Oa the 7th of September, 1741, waa bom AaTBtia Yotma.of whoee 

ioned tkoae loaaes by tempting Ihe unpractised to become farmer*, end 
bcfvmen lo Iry unpmfita'iV .-^v-i iiiK-n - .^ ; and they oreuinned public 
leannV even by the wiedom gained from those failure*, but .till more by 
hfraaing agricultural kniiwledpe amiing '!"" cultivator* 'if tin: .oil. 
'Weill iiol «*«(.,'■ Mid Mr. Kini-an. "that in all t,,« hi. condmiom. 
nre correct, or his jud|t.iicnl unimpeachable, mil Pion liii blanilnB, if 
'?d to thn benefit of agriculture, hy eiclting 



i and cntieiam." Let us add, 

9 u well H hill aurcewful ciperiments 



ill, i.i' 



.,l,yr. 



residence attached. Thia farm be ha* thue dc*cribed— " I know 
U epithet to fiTs thin iDil, — nterititv fulls short of the idea of aueh 
ry ritriolic gravel. I occupied for nine yeara the jaw* of a wolf, 
b'l fortune would link in the attempt to raise Rood amble eropi 
t a country. " Finding that it would not return him a aubsiiL- 
le accepted an engagement aa Parliamentary Reporter for the 

.i i. r... j team— walk iti|i yj m \\„ J™,, to hi. farm overy 



asw 



at leaai an equal power for | which be appeared 
wis made of upending booh until hlindne** el 



tring Co break doan hi 



thought* to the tonography oi tba Rnropeu vtntyudi, nnd the art of 
rendering tbelr prodocr agreeable to British palatea, be wrote novel* and 
a political pampblet. the reward for which— ten pound* worth of hook* 
from the publisher— was ilirayi mnemltend fti Huang a miw w-nin. 

IlilOBi'M. Hi. U|.|ir.'iLh.i'*lii|. >K'iiiK r-.|. in'.], In* on n mil. lit, willi a frrrli.iLrl 
of 33 acre*, producing aa many pound* annually, and bin mother in 
poueasion of 80 more acre*, at BradfieM, near Bury 31, Kdniundi. She 



».iifr. Il«™ 



pomlcn. 



liiittcj i.ilhmi 






,■*•! tract of waitc land Lq JTorkahiiT, i.Iiiii in 17BJ be wa> nnpoil 
e Secretaryship of the newly establiahed Board of Agrlcult 
lat a chunge," he write., " in the destination of a man'1 1 
ad of entering, aa I proposed, the solitary lard of 4000 acre*, in 

.on ruing gradually annuid me. mnkuuttba desrrt smile with cul- 






hrlmld m, 



id iny itcp. may -till I*, metaphorically. said i ._. 

by political disaert* lion*, and it eonaa. 



T detail, it ia not surprising 

what is reqnircd to .reurr mi.-. ■■■*". liiiikuiitud In t'^lliu,:, nn.l iiii^.Iht.'.I i|iinirlv ^i. I.i-i ihr i-iLpiiiiir pn.l [f-|n.r:t -,i h Nurc portion of Ihe apji. 

by eaperienee. he married unsuitably, anil anderlook the cultiration of culturim who differed from It* political tenets, that it eeaard to be 

'"" '' '' ithdrew from it Ihe annual grant of jtT3o*0; 

died in 1850. in the eoth year of hii 

bis own land, for when the Duke of 
'oung, at UraritWd, Ihcic were al» at 
, Amcrira, NapLci, Poland, Sicily, and 



by eiperienee. he married unf 

n I n 

fam ' I 

noil, he uiugbt I'll- i.iiiHlii-r fnini. ;.r,il rl, r ? i-,.r.i, lhinii''i".l iii.lI.'ii.iIm f.ir i^tdi'il ; and HE may add I 

hla SU H>fta' Tour thrungt, the SuuMern Cauntie*—* work popular, ' more hipliiy by 1 .iviiiiicT* 

. fretlvt good at [lie time than l.i-.niliiiic liim iiit.i t.ikinn n lliirlfnrdflbiir Ihe tulite pupil? from Hub. 
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Ihe greatest heat, 33°, occurred 


STKSWS v*s s 



i usually considered as being 
lirst mentioned by Kwrnjuer in 17 1 ^j, under the title of 
Matricaria ; but we lliink it had been previously des- 
cribed by Ray, iu the third volume of his Historia 
Ptaiitarum (nftgo 2>S), published in l?Ci, and who 

No. CIU., Vol. IV. ' ~ " 



quotes for his authorities the Jfortu* Malabariau, and 
specimens in Pet iter* Museum He describes it under 
the nanus of Matricaria indica latiorc folio, fore jHeno, 
and under tho native name of Trietti-Pv. Linuteus in 
1T0U first placed it as a distinct species, with two 
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varieties, in bis Sptc'm Plantarum, giving it ttie name 
of Ckryaanllieinum indiium, the title it lias ever since re- 
tained. RufHjikuis, in his Plant* of Ambuijnn, published 

i 175(1, and Tliunberg, in bis Flora Japon'uii, published 

» 1781, were the first to describe it fully, and to detail 
the success with which it is cultivated by the Chinese 
and Japanese. It is a native of their respective countries, 
and 13 their especial favourite. " The Chrysanthemum," 
says Mr. Fortune, who resided in China two or three 
years, " is the Chinese gardener's favourite flower. 
There is no other with which he takes so much pains, 

ir which he cultivates so well. His Camellias, Azaleas, 
and Roses are well grown and well bloomed, but in 
growing all these we beat Mm in England. In the 
cultivation of the Chrysanthemum he stands unrivalled. 
The plants themselves seem to meet him halfway, and 
growjustashe pleases. Sometimes I met with them 
trained in the form of animals, and at other times they 
re made to resemble the pagodas so common in their 
intry. Whether they were trained into these fanci- 
ful forms, or grown as simple bushes, they were always 

i high health, full of fresh green leaves, and never 
failing to bloom most profusely in the autumn and 

t was cultivated in England in 17C4, by Mr. Philip 

Miller, in the Apothecary Company's Garden at Chelsea, 
being one of the new plants presented by him in that 
year to the Royal Society, in accordance with the will 
of Sir Hans Sloane, but it did not acquire much atten- 
l from English gardeners until far into the first 
quarter of the present centuiy. It is true that some of 
the Chinese varieties were imported into France in 17S0, 



and were brought here the year following; but it 
not until eight new varieties were introduced about the 
year 1K0K, by Sir Everard Home and Mr. Evans, ud 
seventeen more varieties had been imported between 
that year and 18-M, that the flower became popular ud 
established in our florists' lists. We scarcely needsij, 
that the very numerous varieties of this flower are son 
the most prevalent ornaments of our borders in lata 
autumn, whether those borders are about a cottage, or 
are enamelling the pleasure grounds of a palace ; and in 
this, too, wo resemble the Chinese, for Mr. Fortune 
says, " it is everybody's plaDt, — blooming alike in tlie | 
garden of the lowly Chinese cottager as in that of the 
blue-buttoned mandarian ; and when in bloom is in great 
request for the decoration of court-yards, halls, and ' 
temples." 

" Although we are indebted to China," says the stw 
talented writer, " for the parents of those varieties o! 
Chrysanthemums which now enliven our gardens during ! 
the dull months of winter, yet, strange to say, the I 
progeny is more numerous in Europe tban in China ] 
itself. Some of those beautiful kinds raised by Mi. I 
Salter in France would be much admired even lv the ] 
Chinese florist. It is a curious fact, however, that ' 
many of those kinds, such as formomm and lucidrm, | 
originally raised from seed in Europe, are also met I 
with in the north of China." 

No one attempted to define the desirable character- I 
istios of a good Chrysanthemum until Mr. Glenny j 
undertook the task in 1843, and those characteristics, ! 
though with considerable modification, we have adopted | 
as follows : — 
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t. The plant should be dwarf, shrubby, well covered 
with green foliage to the bottom of the stems; the leaves 
brood and bright; the Bowers well displayed, abundant, 
and well supported by the stems. If the stems are 
mora than eighteen inches high they are gawky, and 
show too much green in comparison with the bloom. 

2. Tht flower should be round, double, high in the 
crown, perfect in the centre, without disk or confusion, 
and of the form of a segment of a ball. 

3. The petals should be thick, smooth, broad, circular 
at the ends, and the point where they meet hardly 
perceptible. They must not show their undersides by 
quilling, and should be of such Ann texture as to retain 
themselves well in their places. 

4. The flowers to bo large in proportion to the foliage, 
but the size only to be considered when plants are in 
all other respects equal. 

5. The colour, if a self, is superior in proportion to 
its purity and brightness; if the colours are more than 
one they should be well defined and distinct. The 
worst of all colours are those which are mixed or clouded 
together; and we are inclined to place more than usual 
emphasis upon colour in the case of the Chrysanthemum, 
because many flowers now admitted even into exhibition 
stands are odious iu this respect 

Wo hare given no rules forjudging either the quilled 
or the taaeUed varieties, because these should never be 
admitted to be shown except in a separate class as 
" fancy Chrysanthemums;" and in that class we can 
only say, that those least offensive to the eye should 
receive the prize. 

It is usual to grow the Chrysanthemum so as to have 
flowers only on the tops of the stems, but there is no 
occasion for this, and it is only a consequence of bad 
cultivation. Indeed, so leggy are Chrysanthemums 
usually grown, that various ingenious contrivances arc 
required to exhibit them in a state as if clothed with 
leaves throughout theii length. Wo repeat, there is no 
occasion for this, for wo have seon the Chrysanthemum 
grown not only bearing leaves naturally along the 
whole length of the stem, but that stem having laterals 
almost from die ground upwards crowned with flowers. 
So much is the beauty of the plant increased by this, 
that we think it would he judicious to have a rule, that 
other properties being equal, the first prize should be 
awarded to the Chrysantl ioniums with the greatest 
number of well-placed and well-bloomed laterals. 






THE rRUIT-GARDEX. 
1'kaiiikm and Nkct.ieises.— Those who li 
situations should now pay the utmost 
liotli wood and fruit. Where trees havo been growing 
strongly, every shoot may now bo stopped, and any 
waste laterals or superfluous spray entirely removed : 
we would not havo a shoot more than requisite for thu 
m'xl year's crop. Whore any loaves cover the fruit, 
they should bo pinched in two, so that the sun may 
shine on about one-third of the fruit; for we ■*- 
think it well to fully expose it, as two or three 
ously sunny days, with a high temperature, woidd ripen 



the trees being 



them prematurely: the consequence of which would be 

a loss of flavour. 
Some of the best and most highly flavoured peaches 
e ever grew were retarded; that is to say, a canvass 

Now tl 

order to keep up a 

the peach-house, and the ripeni 

end of June and through July. Wo thus had peaches 

for five weeks successively, and better fruit were never 

sent to table. Now, what was done on expediency is 

now adopted on principle with us ; nevertheless, the 

practice must be applied out of doors with some caution, 

as gross trees in deep borders would have difficulty in 

ripening their wood in some seasons. 

We would strongly advise that all luxuriant trees be 

ot-pnined the moment the last peach is gathered ; this 

will check the root action, and bring on the solidifying 

principle, by checking the- ascent of watery matters. 

Those who want to plant young peaches, "or remove 

i T oneB| w ;n find the end of the month a capital 

for the operation. Let no one fear for the leaves 
flagging a little, which will do little harm. Still, we 
would advise a slight shading, if the weather is very 
bright, during the middle of the day. The trees, too, 
should have a moderate ball of earth, if possible ; and 
they may be thickly mulched immediately, as this will 
shut in some ground heat, a consideration of im- 
ance ; for it must be remembered, that the earth 
already commenced repaying to the atmosphere 
the warmth it received during May, June, July, and 
August. We dare say, that fresh sawdust would be a 
good thing — being a powerful non-conductor of heat. 

Flos. — Here we have another late ripencr, and one ■ 
which requires a little assistance in the north. To be | 
sure, figs may be found along the line of our southern 
counties in the character of trees ; and little, if any, 
pains bestowed on them. This, however, merely proves i 
the importance of two or three degrees of latitude, in 
the ripening of tender fruits or vegetables, to which the 
ordinary climate of England is not quite equal. Wo 
must freely confess to an envious feeling — living as w" 
do in a northern corner of the kingdom ; a county i 
which the atmospheric conditions have eminently fitted 
it for the produce of cheese, for many generations (and 
which conditions, in about a proportionate ratio, vnjil it 
for the production of tender fruits)— an envious feeling 
we repeat, when wo hear or read of the great figs about 
Arundel, Worthing, and other highly- favoured localities 
An idea irresistibly rises in the mind, as to the amount 
of excellence most of our tender peart, &c, ought to 
attain in such climes, if placed under proper culture ; 
and how Uttle impediments lie in the way, as compared 
with our northern counties, the land of tall chimnies, Ac. 
No doubt our Sussex friends must either smile or stare 
vastly at our urgent and oft-repeated recommendations 
about ripening the wood, &c, ; and, doubtless, frequently 
consider such directions too fussy by half. It ought to 
bo remembered, however, that our Devonshire or Sussex 
readers do not require a tithe or the advice that is abso- 
lutely requisite for those in the north. 

To return to the tigs. Most good cultivators practisi 
stopping about this period, the tendency of which is, t( 
cause the embryo fruits of the following year to becomi 
more decided in character; for wo frequently sco de 
velopmcnts towards the points of free growing figs — 
especially young trees— which are neither figs nor wood- 
buds, hut seem to partake of the character of both. 
This, wc believe, occurs through a too powerful action 
of root, too late continued ; and the best way to stay 
proceedings, next to root-pruning, is to stop the growing 
principle. Ono squeeze of the linger and thumb will 
suffice to effect this. Still, as there is no more fitting 
subject lor root-pruning than a gross fig-tree, in localitier 
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not famed for capital climate, wo advise the immediate 
application of this principle, remembering that the vital 

Sowers of the fig are immense; indeed.it is a somewhat 
ifncult matter to kill this singular tree, without the aid 
of fire. 

Stbawhehbies. — We hope that the readers of The 
Cottage Gardener have rejected the false practice of 
mowing down their strawberries, although it is expedient 
to reduce the amount of runners at this season ; at least, 
sucli is our practice. We have, iuileed, gone further 
this season, having, after dressing away all runners, 
applied and dug in the manures considered requisite. 
The strawberry stools are thirty inches apart between 
the rows, and the plants about two feet apart in the 
row: we, however, merely dig ono spade's width down 
the centre between the rows, levelling a little fresh soil 
about the crowns. Every care is taken not to trim uuy 
leaves away in the operation, or to bury them ; and the , 
runnera being removed, the principal leaves fall on each i 
side, and thus admit sunlight to the interior of eaoh | 
stool, which is of considerable benefit. 

Rasj'behhies. — The autumn- bearing kinds now re- 
quire a little extra attention. No barren shoots should 
be permitted, and thobearing ones should be carefully tied 
or trained. Plenty of sunlight is the desideratum : and 
much care should be exercised in gathering the produce 
when dry. Thus managed, and placed in a dry room 
on clean paper, they will keep for three days, provided 
a slight amount of ventilation may be permitted. 

Wasps. — Wo are exceedingly fortunate this season, for 
we have now (Sept. 2nd) scarcely a wasp to be seen. 
We have, however, laboured iudefatigably for several 
seasons, both in getting the spring wasps caught and 
also in having the nests taken ; especially those very 
near the gardens. We are tolerably well persuaded, that 
most of the depredations committed by the wasps arc by 
those from nests within half a mile of the garden in 
question. Like some others of the animal or insect crea- 
tion, wo do think they become attached to certain neigh- 
bourhoods, and if this opinion be correct, it shows that a 
person in following up their destruction is not working so 
much for his neighbours as for himself; that is to say, 
in country places whore gardens am a good way apart. 
Where these terrible pests take to vineries, no time may 
bo lost in taking precautionary or prcvontivo measures. 
1'hc old practice of bagging the grapes is not so well 
unmoved as in former times. The fact is, that a " good 
bloom " is now-a-days considered indispensable, and the 
bagging plan is by no means favourable to a good 
"bloom. The preventive principle is the best, and if 
the ease is not excessively severe, ordinary canvass, 
woollen netting, or such tilings as book muslin, arc used 
in covering those openings of the house whero the 
ventilation is carried on. Ono great fault of these ma- 
terials is, that they much impede ventilation. Caution, 
therolbro, must be exercised in this matter, or the vines 
may yet ho injured in lato houses, by what is termed 
burning. Wo have more than ouco kuown what is 
termed a " run" of warm and sunny weather, even in 
September, although we much fear the converse is more 
likely to bo the case. Speaking of wasps, we regret wc 
did not offer advice about them a fortnight sooner. So 
many objects, however, connected with horticultural 
matters are perpetually arising, thai the best of us is at 
tinuji liable to be rather " loo lute for the train." 

Gatiikuing I'bitit. — It is scarcely necessary to urge 
the importance of an almost daily attention to the 
gathering and duly storing of our hardy fruits. This re- 
quires a prudent I'lncusi. for. to have a given kind as 
long in succession as possible, or so to economise us to 
secure a regular succession to the tabic, both know- 
ledge and watchfulness become necessary, 

'jo carry out such matters, recourse must be hud at 
times to retarding principles. Thus, we will suppose 



that the proprietor is partial to the King Pippin apple.or < 
the Jargonelle pear ; it becomes a question, then, how to 
commence early with them, and how te arrest the dewy 
of the remuining portion. As to curly maturity, a fewof 
the very best swelled iruits may be plucked a little before 
l1ji;j urn quite ripe, and such covered close in a«*nu 
room will be ready in a few days. There is an old prac- 
tice with some country fruiterers, of placing fruit aakr 
sucli requirements in boxes or tubs among layersof nettle 
leaves. Why nettle leaves are selected, we can scarceljsij; 
but wo believe it is understood that they impart neither 
flavour nor smell. The main principles involved in the ! 
operation are, doubtless, increased temperature, and au 
immunity from shrivelling, by warding off atmospheric 
action. The retarding principle is somewhat different; 
among the main features of which may be named, the , 
shading the fruit, or n portion of it, on the tree; com- 
meuciug the operation about the period that the fruit in 
changing or completing the ripening process. These 
things are always accomplished at the expense of tome 
loss of flavour. Still it is often worth while to pay this i 
penalty, for the sake of convenience and regularity of . 
supply. tt. Ear 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. j 

Last year, while the other writers in The Cottage ■ 
Gardener were diligent) v engaged trenching and drain- I 
iug, enclosing and planting, all kinds of gardens for the 
cottager, from the orchard garden to the vegetable 
garden, and so on to flower, rock, pond, and fern 
gardens, and I forget how many more gardens besides— 
I any, when all this was going on I was kept at home 
to clean the cottage windows, and to keep things straight 
and tidy about the door, and thus hod more opportu- 
nities of making the cottager's acquaintance than some 
of them, and thus, by close contact, I soon gained on 
his confidence By^and-bye, he began to show me his 
letters, — and queer letters some of them wero; and not 
only that, but he wished mo to teach him — or, rather, 1 
hud seuu his want of knowing bow much be needed to 
be taught, how to write business letterH himself — oud I 
showed him that it would never do to write such long 
letters as lie used then to receive from Dublin — tint it 
was a waste of paper, and that no one could waste time 
in reading over a sheet or two of post paper merely to 
know what Hau a itutchehirs Button belonged to, or 
what time of the moon's age n bed of cabbages should 
be planted out; and now he writes much more to the 
purpose than some of his bettors. From letter-writing 
he began to bo curious about the spelling and pro- 
nouncing, mid the meaning, of the bard names they give 
to plants; and this I taught him also, so for, that be bad 
a great mind to have a book made up for "'his ownsebV 
as he would call it, in which ho could learn these things 
for himself, without bothering me so much. Now, 
although his rent was not then all paid up, owing to the 
ciiicuses of having done so much for his garden grounds, 
we saw enough of him lo believe that all his arrows 
would be paid up, and that he could be trusted with a 
new book to the bargain. About that time people 
began to say. that no book could ho made better ihM 
Thk CorrAiiK Gaum; mcii's "weekly twopenny," and thai 
if it could, it would trespass on the province of tbe 
" twopenny" itself; but that w us a wrong idea, altogether, 
for good books are like money, the more we get of then 
the more we want to have, if there had not been a Cot- 
tage Gaiipknrii, there never would have been this call 
for aCoTTAoK Gardeskii's Dictionary — for a dictionary, 
as all the world knows by this time, this new book is to 
bo. Hut i would not have so good a book confined to tbe 
coiingei- , if ho had it all to himself, tbe nest thing he 
would do would be to turn head-gardener himself, and, 
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goodness knows, wo Lave heads enough already on that 
string. Thero is now a race of young men learning 
gardening and botany ail over the kingdom, to whom 
this new dictionary will be quite a treasure, and it i 
their account, and for them only, that 1, an old gardi 
have thus broken out of my weekly tract to say so, and 
to advise them most earnestly to study the new way of 
giving English finishings to the names of plants, aud 
the orders to which they belong ; for of all the ' 



Perpetual rose) about the middle of September, with a 
pair of gloves and a sharp knife, and give every one a 
particular kind of pruning ; and I find the plan so very 
seful, that I would no more put it off, or do it earlier ill 
ic season, than I would give up pruning roses alto- 
gether. I believe one half the beet rose growers do tbe 
same, but, somehow or other, the thing has not become 
fashionable enough to bo treated of in books or maga- 
zines; hut 1 rejoice to seo that many more things which 
wo treat of for the first time in this — our friend The 
greatest ; and if Dr. I.indley had done no more for gar- | Cothoe Gaudeker — Boon take root, and wings and 
dening aud botany by his books but this very tiling, the I spread among our brethren — on priiiciiAa, no doubt 
next generation would call him a great reformer, who -^for the good of others. If for no other reason, 
had done more for us gardeners in his day and genera- | therefore, I would strongly recommend this subject to 
tion than all his contemporaries— just as we talk at pre- > all gardeners, from the palace down to ourselves, as 
sent of tbe great Liunanis, who, although he did not | one of the most useful joints in the machinery for grow- 
I livo to see our days, had seen them afar off. This great i iug good late roses ; we cut roses here from the open 
I man was certainly the worldly cause of my ever being a I ground generally up lo or down to Christmas; aud 1 am 
gardener; for when I was a little tellow they intended to ' ijuile sure that with a little pains now, there are many 
make a gentleman of me, but before I left school, I got | rose lovers who may gratify their taste, by taking a leaf 
hold of a book — and such a book — written by Liunams i out of our book. 

himself, and translated into English. It went by I lie '■ Like every thing else that is done in a garden, this 
'' "* Lee's Botany," and when I think of it uven ■ should lie performed, year by year, on some fixed plan. 



- my hair stands on end ! there were a thousand i If you put a man to count straws ouly, you ought 

ds in it as long as the handle of my pen, and as hard make him do it, or tell him how to do it, systematically . 

a pronounced as tho language of the Cossacks, and , and not allow him to put the counted ones in tbe bundle 



1 yet I very nearly got it all " by heart;" and it so fired , heads and tails. Jloneyis uo more the root of all evil 

my young Highland spirits, that I disdained to be made , tliau system is tho root and branches of good gardening, 

i a gentleman of. I would be a. philosopher some day. ; and of good everything else that wo do. Well, Lhen, 

i But I soon found out that the first step in tbe progress I this system of managing to have lots of roses late in 

: of a philosopher of this stamp was to get down into a the season, is to begin about tho end of May, when the 

j " stoke-hole " to make up the fires, and to clean out the ' flower-buds are three parts grown, and you can see 

stoke-hole aud all about the fire every Saturday, to screen which of them promise to have the finest blown roses; 

' tin 1 ashes, and lo return the cinders to the old stoke- many of the '■ green centres" can then be detected ; and 

hole again to be ready to " damp down " tbe fires with if an iusect or grub has nibbled tbe buds, that also can 

j the hist thing at night. And they did damp tho fires, aud ' bo seen, with other imperfections, if there be any. All 

I damped wiMtAiiiy«fM besides; but no matter — the young : such buds are pulled, or rather cut clean out with a 

. philosopher, in course of lime, was trusted " to give air," : knife — for I dislike very much pulling about any plant 

! aud to look ut tho thermometers. As to making cuttings, or part of a plant — after that those buds that have only 



he knew all about them already— ho rooted two ISaliu of 
i Gilead cuttings out of three before he left school ; what 
■ be wanted was a hook beyond " I-ee's Botany," in short, 
Vtiouary, like this that we are now getting ready for 
•■imager, lint ut that time they 
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small shoots to support them are done away with, and 
by this time perhaps one-third of the whole crop is gone, 
and that is enough on good rose soil, where the plants 
crow very well ; but on thin laud, and where roses do 
moderately, ouc half of the Mower buds ought lo be 



I such a book, than they could lay down railroads or sink taken oil', aud the other half left on the host and strongest 

! telegraphic wires under the English Channel. They [ shoots to flower. Some people say, that if you want 

; have a custom in the Highlands, and in other wild parts good lato flowers, and to spare your plants, all the first 

of the world, that, whore h great chief or some one of show of flower buds should be destroyed ; and I have 

, consequence had fallen in battle, everyone who passed by , tried that many a time, but I do not believe in the doc- 

| that way should cast a stoue into his " cairn," and a trine ut alt, for 1 never could make out that half a crop 

heap of stones was thuscollerted together: mid thatisji.sl in .luuc did any harm to that of the October following. 

1 the way that tho best books are produced, and more Others, Rguiu, cut back the shoots at tho end of May, to 

particularly plant dictionaries and catalogues, and in got lute roses, but that is mi extraordinary bod fashion, 

j this manner the cairn has accumulated from tho days which no one would indulge in who knew any thing of 

: of Linuscus lo this, from which materials arc obtained vegetable lifo. It is just us if a farmer were to let his 

which we now recast, and to which wo add the mites . calves suck the cows dry, and expect to have cream and 

1 from our own experience to form a most useful garden- fresh butter nevertheless. The leaves bciug the repra- 

ing dictionary. Indeed, natives of all climes, who have sentatives of the cows, tho gardener who cuts down his 

ten dowu their thoughts or their experience on roses in the middle of the growing season is that of the 

1'ijiinccted with this bonk, have, in fact, cast ■ sucking calves, and the buds and fidl blown roses the 

■no into tho common cairn, and the book itself cream and butter. Instead of two crops of roses by 

i win, in its turn at somo future day, bo us ono of these this system of cutting back the shoots at the end of 

, stones a unit in the accumulating heap. I.iunteus May, the fact is, that the poor plants are forced to give 

hiid the concrete, Jussieu and Docandulle were the three crops of moderate bloom instead of two good oucs, 

ninsler-intifou and brick layer, and Dr, Lindloy the , At that early season the noxt bud or two below the cut 

chief architect of (his our dictionary, and we, whose part are in leaf in ten days, and in bloom by the end of 

iiiiuics hiivc been advertised as the humble bees, are, in ; June, so that cutting back binders the autumnal crop 

fact, ouly the bricklayers, hodmen, and thatchcrs of the very much, instead of easing the plants, as some know- 

fiiui ; and when we get the roof covered in, tho editor ' ing folks suppose. 

1 must do the painting and polishing, liut amoDgst us ' The first crop is put off only three weeks in somo 

all, if we do not produce a first-rate article, we ought to seasons, and not more than a mouth or livo weeks at 

be ashamed of oiirselres, and some of us, at least.be uny lime; mid cut as we may we cannot alter tbe nature 

sent back to the stoko-liolo again, to dampers and all. of a rose-tree more than thai of any other plant; aud it 

I Hoses. — For many years past 1 have gone over all our ' is iu the nature of Perpetual roses to make a fresh grot 
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of wood as Boon as a crop of roses is ready to cut for 
the button-hole or bouquets and glasses — so matter 
what time, that is from the end of May to the middle or 

end of August — by not cutting off any of the leaves in 
May and June ; and by reducing the vigour of the 
plants a little, with having a crop of flowers, we kill 
three instead of two birds with the same stone. — We 
have so many Sowers ; the leaves digest the proper food 
for the next crop at the proper time, the height of 
their growing season ; and the plant is made to take a 
longer time before it makes a second growth ; for the 
merest observer can perceive, that after a rose-bush has 
flowered it rests awhile, before it makes another attempt 
at growing ; whereas when a plant is cut early in the 
summer it will not rest, as we have just seen, but makes 
a second growth in a hurry, flowers in a hurry, and will 
be ready by the middle of July to make a thira instead of 
a second growth. It is true, that where roses do well, 
and where there are plenty of them, if one does not 
flower well after a few seasons of bad management, 
another will which escaped the ordeal, or which had 
a stronger constitution, and the cause of failure in the 
first plant is overlooked ; but when one's ground is very 
small, and the best is to be made of a limited number 
of plants, attention to small matters like this is really 
of some consequence. 

I do not mean to say that the bad effects of a wrong 
system is to be seen the first or even in the next season, 
but depend upon it, sooner or later, it must and will 
tell; and that is the reason why we are so particular in 
asking our correspondents for the past history of such 
plants as they write to us about for cause and cure. By 
the time a rose-bush has finished its growth, and put off 
a crop of flowers, the bottom of tbe young growth gets 
hard or ripe; as then we say, or find, that the bark will 
not"run, if we want to bud on it; and at this stage, 
no matter what time of the season, the bottom leaves 
get bard and dry also : their office is in a groat measure 
fulfilled, and black tpeckt and bhteka tell tbe fact ; and 
hero tho young grower takes alarm : he thinks it must 
be something inimical to the health of the plant has 
caused the leaves to look so, but the healthiest oak-leaf 
in the forest shows exactly tbe same symptoms at the 

Eloper tuna, and we think nothing of it; the frost is at 
and, and down they come. Well, in August and Sep- 
tember we do get frost at times, but not hard enough to 
cast down tho ripened leaves on the lower parts of 
rose-bushes ; then it is that wo ourselves should L 
frosty-natured as to do the work instead — that is, pull ofl 
all the ripened loaves with the hand. We thus get rid 
of the contagion from the black and yellow blotches, 
and also let in the sun and air to play among the 
branches, by which they are ripened still more; audthe 
fresh leaves above have also a better chance of doing 
their part more effectually. This, then, is tho first 
process of September dressing : — the old useless dry 
blotched leaves are stripped off, aud we see where all 
the shoots have sprung from ; also which of them are 
strong, and whieli are not. Such as are below a medium 
size are now cut right out : this gives still more light 
and air to tho strong ones, and the sap that would go 
into tho little ones must from hence hud its way into 
the largo ones ; and if it does not make them still 
larger, it will add to their strength to flower better. 
Now wo must look up among tho branches, and find 
out those phioes where the first -Tune blossoms were 
made, aud here two or three weak or little shoots will be 
found also ; and one or more strong ones which issued 
from a stronger bud lower down has taken the lead, and 
left tho weak ones completely in the shade, and of course 
they can bo of uo use ; therefore, tho best plan is to cut 
them off also — cutting close to tho bottom of tho boat 
leaders. This, in its turn, throws more sap, more air, 
and more light into and against all the strong leading 



shoots ; and surely under all these advantages they 
must flower better in the autumn, and ripen better for | 
next year ; and so they will. But we have not done 
with them yet : look now from above down among the I 
branches, and if you cannot see the earth below, right ' 
through the bush, the branches are too thick, aud pa | 
must thin them ; aud here a little knowledge of the sort , 
of rose would be necessary to guide one. There are ' 
of these autumn roses so strong. — such as Sladamt 
Lajf'ay and JI/m. Elliot— that if you were to cut out the 
smallest of their shoots, at this final stroke the very 
strong ones might not blossom ; therefore, two or three 
of the very strongest shoots of such must bo cut oui, 
and the rest will blossom all the better ; whereat the 
^ dwarf varieties require the weaker taken off, and 
strongest left to bloom. D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Trainiko Plants in Tots.— Several correspon dents 
..aving wished for hints upon this subject, we shall 
shortly advert to some of the leading ideas to be kept in 
mind ; leaving for tbe present figured illustrations in 
wood cuts, as requested by some, because it would occupj 
more time and epace than we can at present spare, and 
also, because in the long run such representations 
would be of little value, unless in tho case of those who 
admire the art displayed in the prettiness of tbe ti 
more than the plant, which ought entirely to conceal it 
Even in these simple matters such varieties of taste will 
be found, that if people are not satisfied with any ' 
trainers that tbe wire-workers possess, these will in a few 
moments embody your ideas into shape. 

The first thing here to be remembered is, that whatever 
he its form or material, whether an iron trellis or awooden 
stake, this ought ever to be looked upon as fc secon 
dary object. A second idea is, thal^itneMforilspiLrnose 
should at once be apparent. A climber or a twiner 
may be taught to ramble over a flat surface, and to most 
people, when the trellis is covered with dependant fes 
toous, it would appear au object of great interest; hut 
the idea of fitnei* will not be so apparent as if the plant 
bad been trained upon a roundish, barrel-shaped trellis, 
whether consisting of wire, wood-stakes, or, better still, i 
something resembling a tree ; in each case ultimately \ 
concealing the medium of support by its foliage an» \ 
bloom. This fitness when seen, will not only please- \ 
but reconcile us to that which otherwise would appear \ 
unfit and incongruous. Thus, there is the Euphorbia* 
jacquiniflora, to which some time ago attention wa^ 
directed ; bearing its fine masses of crimson flowers **• 
the points of its shoots ; tbe finer and stronger thes* 5 
shoots are, the more splendid will be the flowers ; th ** 
strength of the plant is naturally directed iuto a few in»-~ 
stead of many shoots, and hence tbe next to impossibility 
of making' the plant bushy or pretty to look at whe*-* 
growing. The tying of tlio slender shoots loosely to *** 
single stake in the centre of the pot would seem tho moss. "■ 
lit lor such plants, unless, indeed, you could suspend tli*= 
pot, and allow the shoots to hong over its sides; lh^ 
branches wheu in bloom being just below the level o^ - 
the eye. Of all things tho surrounding such a plai^J 
with a round barrel -shaped, very open wire trellis woul^J 
seem tho most unfit, and yet with such a contrivance » 
have seen a splendid exhibition of tho flowers of tl»« 
above plant. The cultivator studied its nature ; insteac* . 
therefore, of growing a single plant in a pot, he con- 
gregated a number of plants into one large pot He cU' 
back those plants to different heights, the lowest to 
supply the bottom of the trellis with strong shoots, an* 
the middle and highest plants for these part* of his 
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Lively. When growing freely, the shoots were 
it out and fastened in the desired place to the 
f wires, and wlien the blooming season came, a 
of bloom was thus presented that I have never 
y any other method. Here the nature of the plant 
known, and a peculiar system being adopted, 
d the cultivator to render apparent the Jitnest of a 
in of training, which otherwise would have seemed 
ist unfit. Hence the difficulty of stating, as some 
i wish us to do, the best form and method of 
ig different plants, as that will be more variously 
so effectually done by studying the nature and 
lities of the plant, than by attending to anything 
prescribed stereotyped form, however beautiful it 
ie. Variety in mode and form is ever pleasing ; 
ion soon becomes insipid. 

third clement to be attended to is apparent utility. 
;ve already noticed that the medium of support 
I ever appear a secondary, not a primary object. 
in perfection a plant should conceal the frame- 
which has set it off to the best advantage. That 
work, whether it be a wire trellis or a stake or 
of wood, should never, therefore, be of a colour 
$ or attractive in their appearance. A dull lead, a 
tone, or a sombre brown colour, are among the 
Hence, to our eye, there is no comparison between 
seasoned hazel rod, with its brown bark on, and 
ted stick of any kind, or one cut out of double 
as is so prevalent in our nurseries. The latter 
ecomes tolerable when the freshness, the result of 
whittling," lias disappeared by exposure and use, 
espondent complains that neither he nor his gar- 
can manage, to his mind, the ChironUt ftoribunda, 
ie "the smallest sticks show." Now this is just 
many plants with respect to which a number of 
sticks are not necessary. The tying of the pro- 
>ne upright stake until they reached 
ii the present case one or two feet, and 
am to bend and hang downwards, or 
iteuing of the shoots to a slender wire trellis, and 
sing with stakes altogether, would, in such cases, 
satisfaction upon the cultivator. But then, for 
it, when the plant is growing there is no fault to 
ud with seeing either stake or trellis, provided 
do " show " rather conspicuously. Their seen 
marks their appropriateness. Even in or around 
ccincts of a garden common delicacy, without any 
rained sentimental refinement, suggests the im- 
ico of some objects and operations being concealed 
go u oral view; just as in the various departments 
garden It is desirable that we should be able to 
nnlato one series of objects, without being dis- 
I by viewing a totally different class of objects in 
immediate vicinity. Hut making allowance for 
like exceptions as these, I honestly affirm, that 
there is a seeu utility, it can never be associated 
he ugly or the unnecessary. Small plants when 
ling to bo fastened to their stake or trellis, may 
loniewhat incongruous when placed among other 
that linvo arrived at perfection. Here, in the 
I'Uiosc who wish to preserve unity of expression, 
iiiay bo a necessity for dividing their house, how- 
mall, into an exhibiting and a growing depart- 
as I have several times recommended; but the 
a largo part of a stake or a trellis unoccupied by 
ig growing plant, cannot be construed into the 
ir tiie unnecessary, except by those minds that 
i perceive what the plauts are desired, and ulti- 
' destined, to accomplish. Hence, much as wc 
<rovcd of seeing geranium* end calceolarias stilted 
)i a forest of sticks, and rejoicing as we do in wit- 
g a better taste prevailing, still, upon the principle 
ity and fitness, a degree of allowance ought to be 
in these matters for plants that have to be con- 
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veyed to exhibition tables, over all kinds of roads, that 
there would be no necessity for tolerating in the case of , 
plants that were never removed from the garden. 

For all creeping, climbing, twisting, and very slender 
growing plants, where it is not intended that the shoots 
should hang over the sides of the pot or basket, from I 
either of these being suspended, most people who ye j 
admirers of great neatness will patronise slender wire , 
trainers. For slender things, the main supporting wires | 
need not be made more than one-eighth of an inch in | 
diameter, and the binding wire which forms the open : 
network less than the sixteenth of an inch. For strong 
growing plants the main wire should be from a quarter 
to three-eighths of an inch in diameter, and bound and I 
twisted with wire proportionately stronger than for the I 
smaller trainers. For an upright found trainer, all that ; 
is necessary is to take two or three wires of the requisite 
thickness, bend them into a semicircular form in the 
middle, fasten them there together, and then you have 
four or six supporting legs, which you must keep at 
equal distances, and fill up between with smaller wire 
in a manner to suit your fancy. The bottom of these 
legs may go into the soil, and thus serve the purpose of 
feet ; or, what is better, they may be bent over the rim 
of the pot, and descend halfway down its sides outside ; 
while a ring brought up from the bottom and securely 
fastened over them would keep the trellis firm. Aflat 
trettit is made in a similar manner, only two side pieces 
aud a centre one of strong wire will bo required. It is 
better to fasten on a cross piece at bottom, that there 
may be four feet instead of two. When these flat or 
round trainers are not fastened externally by the side of 
the pot, but descend among the soil inside, a wire should 
be fastened round the rim of the pot outside, end to this 
the trellis should be firmly secured by wire in various 
places, as nothing injures plants or trellises more than 
the liability of these trellises to be moved and knocked 
from their places. Various blocks for bending the wire 
and a pair of wire pincers will bo necessary ; but the 
nearest worker in wire will mako them cheaper and 
better than you will be able to do yourselves, and the 
slightest sketch you may give him will bo attended to 
even to the very minutisj. 

Hut some do not like wire, — would rather have some- 
thing more simple, that would give work and cost little 
or nothing. Well, the same methods may he adopted 
with long rods of wood, such S3 brier and bramble, and 
crossed and recrossed with waxed string. Slender things 
may be attached to a branch of a tree with all its twigs 
remaining. The branch of a larch or a spruce, when 
peeled in spring, answers well for this purpose. Young 
trees of the spruce aud the larch thus peeled we have 
often used for such plants as Tlmnhergia, Torrenia, 
Tropavlum, &c. ; and as they were fastened to, and al- 
lowed to run among the slender twigs until they com- 
filetely covered them, the effect was very pleasiug, and 
ooked perhaps more natural than could be done by 
attaching them to a trellis. In that case it was par- 
ticularly necessary that the young peeled tree should bo 
attached by wires to the wire round the rim of the pot, 
to prevent its being shaken. 

r or plants that may bo grown in something of a 
pyramidal form, one stake in the centre will generally bo 
sufficient, if a system of what may bo termed hasping is 
resorted to. Thus the lower branches arc fastened 
horizontally to the wiro round the riin of the pot, the last 
and succeeding layers aro kept in the desired place by a 
small thread fastened to the stnkc on ouo side, aud to a 
lower tier of branches on the oilier. In the process ol 
growth the threads are not seen, and the branches soon 
retain of themselves the position thus given them, and 
thus a paraphernalia of sticks is got rid of. Plants 
grown rather flat-headed may bo treated in a similar 
manner, even such as geraniums and calceolariat. 
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have had the latter, some years ago, when some of the 
finer largo kinds were u favourite hobby, so large in 
size that it required two men to move them, and yet no 
stakes were seen as. with the exception of one iu the 
centre and six round the side, the whole of which were 
hid by the stems; the flowers were kept iu their places 
by htupiay with thread and fastening to line wire or 
thread, which was crossed and recrossed from the 
different stakes to each other, and all of which was cou- 
cealed by the heads of bloom. When in the case of 
geranium*, a more pyramidal shape becomes fashion- 
able, the tying down to a wire at the rim or the pot, and 
tbe hasping by thread of the alternate branches to keep 
them in their place, will render a multitude of slakes 
wholly unnecessary. Until that takes place, and also 
for all oilier little things that require neat little stake* or 
twigs, I may mention, that I liave found nothing more 
useful or more easily procured than the shoots of 
fuchsias. Independently of their beauty, Fuchsia 
Tlunnpioniamt or Cocciuea arc as much, if not more 
profitable for this purpose than a plantation of willows. 
Alter being cut down at tbe commencement of winter, 
after being frosted, they may be stripped and tied up 
into bundles of different sixes in the worst weather. 
B. Fish. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

EXOTIC ORCHID ACE.E. 
r lasts Requiring nLocKS {Continued from page 31fiJ. 

Liclia accuminata (Pointed- tipped L.) ; Guatiinala. — 
Sepals and petals delicate blush colour ; the lip is of the 
same colour with a blotch of rich brownish purple : the 
flowers are produced on a spike, four or live in number. 
It is a free-growing desirable spent:*. l-">s. 

Lmtia idbirta (Whitish I..); Oaxaca. — Sepals and 
petals white, tinged with yellow ; lip of the same colour, 
with a red dish -purple streak or spot. It hits a scent 
like the primrose; very pretty. i\&. 

FAtlia (inceps (Two-edged I..); Mexico.— A splendid 
species that ought to be in every collection. Sepals 
and petals of a rich rosy lilac colour : the lip is of a rich 
velvctly purple outside ; the inside is marked with crim- 
son ami yellow veins, and has ou tho broadest part a 
dee]) purple spot. The flowers are large, measuring 
when well grown four inches across. They are pro- 
duced on long footstalks, gracefully bending with the 
weight of tin: flowers. lils. 

(.■ul.-i aiitwHrnllK i 1-iUMUinil ll-»ti rn-i; l.l »■*■-■■ 
and Gualimala.— Sepals and petals pale blush, shaded 
with rose. The lip is nearly white, with a deep rich 
purple spot at the end. Equally handsome, and in one 
respect superior. In L. itnct'/iH. which seldom has more 
than three flowers on each stum, whilst A. itutummiiU 
will, when strongly grown, produce on each flower scape 
eight or twelve of its splendid flowers. 13s. 

Lalitt fur/it i 'Mot ■; Scurfy-stalked I,.); Oaxaca. — Very 
like L. tlut'wtnahs, but slenderer in all its parts. A 
licauttful delicate species, well worth growing. Rather 
soareo. Hs. 

Lidiii mnjrtlh | May-flowering I..); Oaxaca. — A very 
handsome dwarf growing plant. It is the Flor dr, Milan. 
or Mayflower, of tho natives; and is much esteemed 
even there. The flowers are produced singly on short 
footstalks ; they arc very large, being nearly sis inches 
across. Kopals ami petals blush, beautifully spotted 
and veined with pule purple. The lip is of the same 
colour, but the spots and veins nineh inol'C numerous. 
It is rather difficult to flower, but may be successfully 
bloomed by growing it upon a log, without moss, in the 
coolest part of [lie Mexican house, where it can hove a 
1 long rest iu winter. In tbe spring, when it begins to 
grow, syriuge it freely till it has completed its annual 



growth, which ought to be effected by the end of August: 
then refrain from syringing by degrees, and keep it dry 
and cool till March, lly this simple treatment il wiU 
produce its magnificent flowers iu May or June. 31*. 

Liclia rubesceiis (Blushing L.) ; Mexico. — Sepals and 
petals cream colour, delicately shaded with pint, 
tinged with green at tbe edges; the lip is of the sum 
colour, with a yellow blotch in the centre, and a nek 
plum coloured one at the base. A very pretty desirabtt 
species. -'Us. lid. 

/.alia superhieni (Most superb L.) ; Gualimala. This 
is indeed a truly magnificent plant. We bare in • 
former volume described the noble plant of this kind in 
the gardens of the Loudon Horticultural Society, li 
t'liiswiek, as it appeared when in bloom last year. Lit 
most, l.mlias, it is found in the higher altitudes of the 
western hemisphere, consequently, does not require a 
high temperature. It will thrive well in a common 
stove, but will not flower till the pseudo-bulbs acquire » 
Bomuderable sine. Great care must be taken in syring- 
ing it, so as not to allow water to lodge iu the ebealhs 
of the young growing pseudo-bulbs, or it will be apt to i 
cause them to rot, and thus destroy the growth tor that 
year. The young roots, too, are liable to decay if kept ' 
always wet ; syringe, therefore, in the morning, and the I 
moisture will he dried up before the evening. Give I 
plenty of air during tbe day, oven iu the growing season, j 
and keep the plaut dry and cool after the growthe are , 
complete iu the autumn. It flowers at a time of the year 
when flowers are most welcome, namely, in winter and 
early spring. The temperature of Chautla, iu tbe pro- 
vince of Guatimala, averages from 55° to 115° generally 
The flowers are produced on long stems, in clusters it 
the end, and frequently number 14 to lfi ou each stem. 
Tho sepals and petals are rich rosy pink ; the lip is light 
crimson ami yellow striped with dark crimson, each 
dower measuring from four to five inches across. Small | 
plants may be purchased for lis., but strong flowering i 
ones cannot be had under 105s. On account of its great , 
beauty and easy culture, it ought to bo in every col- | 
lee! ion. however small. Although all the species of this : 
beautiful genus may be grown well on blocks, we have 
reserved a few that we find grow more finely in pots. 
These wc shall mention and describe hereafter. i 

Cui.TCRK.— All the speeies of Liclia do best in tie i 
Mexican house. Mr. Hatcinau says, "boiug found at* | 
considerable elevation they all thrive best iu a moderate 
temperature, and require to be kept high potted, as by : 
Ibis means the roots are more likely to be retained in * | 
healthy slate ; during the winter they should be sparingly 
watered and kept in an almost dormant state." This is > 
sound advice, but wo have found the placing of the I 
greater part on logs a much safer plan to preserve the 
roots in winter. The kind of log we need not dwell upon, 
that which lasts tbe longest is the best. Use no moss, as | 
it retains loo much moisture. Tho size of the blocks i 
must bu proportioned to the sizo of tho plants. The I 

111 mi Is should ho suspended from tho roof of tho house. ! 
lut not far from the glass: a foot to 1* inches will bj» ! 
proper distance, excepting when in flower. The steals 
of some species then rise to such a height as to make it 
necessary to lower the blocks, which may be easily deiie 
by longer or shorter wire hooks, as each plant ins? 
require. T. Ai-plbbi. 

i (To he continued.) , 

FLORISTS' FLOWEHS. 

'Tlljps.— The beds for these must now be attended to. 
Old ones should have some fresh loam added, and fresh 
dung at the bottom next the drainage. IjOok over the 
roots and remove all decayed ones ; separate also flic 
\ young bulbs and plant them immediately, so as to enable 
' them to woko plenty of roots to strengthen the npring 
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Ranl-ncui.ches. — The same cate must be bestowed 
upon the beds intended for planting with these flowers; 
but there is no need of so much hurry. The tulip ought 
to be planted in the month of November, and, as near as 
the weather will allow, the 10th day of that mouth. This 
date suits all the counties south of Birmingham Those 
to the north had better be planted a little earlier. The 
roots of the ranunculuses should be frequently examined 
and all insects destroyed, and decaying bulbs removed. 
1'or the treatment of the rest of florists' flowers see the 
preceding numbers of The Cottage Gardener. 

T. Appleby. 



THE KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

MusHiioou-iiEi's moke. This is just the season for 
this kind of work. Use dryish, husky materials. The 
gland thing is to use such materials as will heat them- 
selves dry, and continue warm the greatest length of 
time. Beds made with such materials, attended to 
when required with the finest showery waterings with 
tepid water, and with duo attention to coverings, will 
continue in bearing a very long time. Let the materials 
he turned over several times previously to making up 
Ilie beds; and horse droppings should form the prin- 
cipal part of the materials used, particularly if for boxes 
and shelves ; but for the common ridge beds out of 
doors, half horse droppings and half dry husky Utter, 
mixed up well together, will form excellent materials for 
these kinds of beds. The beds should be spawned as 
soon as the heat is a little on the decline, and covered 
with a light loamy soil, neither too wet nor too dry, from 
ono and a half inch to two inches thick. It should be 
watered with a very line rose waterpot, and covered 
equally all over, and beat down with the hack of a 
smooth spade ; then sprinkled again, and boat down 
again and again until the whole face of the bed is quite 
smooth and even. Lot the whole dry off a little before 
it is covered with any thing. The coverings should lie 
very thin at first, so as not to draw up loo much heat. 
St. Refuse hay is the best material for covering the 
Iwds with; but, in the case of out-door beds, thatched 
hurdles, or the like, would be found useful to throw oft' 
the rain. 

Asimoagls. — Whero plenty of strong plants have 
been prepared for keeping up a regular supply of this 
■vegetable, from Uio middle of October until the noxt 
spring, a preparation should now bo made fur com 
int-ncing its gentle forcing ; and those who are provided 
with tank heat, or the moans of obtaining hot-water 
pipe heat, liavo nothing more to do than to clear out the 
structure, lime- white its wallB, &c, and well furnish it 
with the requisite qui 
decomposed sweet old tan ; the leal'-m 
found the best, but the chief point is to secure a well' 
regulated genial warmth, particularly when tho plants 
aro first placed on the bed. Those who have the com- 
mand of tank or hot-water pipe beating have tins essen- 
tial requisite fully at hand, out those who have entirely 
to depend on fermenting materials should always give 
this mutter a little consideration, and reflect how they 
miry best make a beginning that will secure a satis- 
factory ending; and for this purpose great care must be 
taken not to apply too strong a bottom-heat at first. 
Such a niodo of proceeding being sure to hurry up the 
crop in an unnatural manner, and produce asparagus of 
a small and flavourless kind. 

The foundation of the hotbed, whether in pit or frame, 
should lie made of a quantity of rubbish, prunings, 
trimmings, bush faggots, or anything of a similar kind 



that can be spared ; on this a alight hotbed should be 

t laced made with well wrought materials, or what is 
etter, with old half-decayed holbed linings, upon this 
place six inches of decayed old tan, leaf-mould, or light 
earth, on which the plants should be placed as thick 
together as they can be put. after having been taken up 
very carefully with all their roots to them, and without 
being bruised ; care should be taken too, that the buds 
at their crowns are not bruised, or the shoots will appear 
deformed and rusty ; ovor the crowns of the plants when 
first placed, about two inches of either of the foregoing 
materials should be put carefully all over them ; a com- 
mand of bottom-beat at the commencement from 73° to 
£0° is quite sufficient, increasing it a little by the ap- 
plication of linings in about a fortnight, but the princi- 
pal aim in applying linings should be to command a 
surface or interior atmospheric heat of from 00° to 05". 
instead of the strong burning bottom heat which was 
formerly aimed at, by leaving flues in the hot-beds and 
boring boles through them to admit all the possible 
heat that could be commanded underneath the plants. 
If the interior atmosphere is thus kept warm and genial. 
there will be no fear but that the bottom heat will be 
sufficient. For this purpose, place at the foundation of 
the linings some open rubbish or faggots, as recom- 
mended for the foundation of the hotbed, hanging over 
the outside of it any kind of refuse litter to prevent the 
cold air entering; on this should be placed the ferment- 
ing materials for commanding the top or interior heat, 
which is more in imitation of the sun shining; and by 
protecting the outside of the lining with thatched hur- 
dles, furze faggots, or faggots made of evergreen prim- 
ings, bean, or artichoke stalks, or any kind of bandy 
refuse, and occasionally topping it up, a beautiful uni- 
form heat may be commanded with little trouble or 
expense for the length of time required. This atmo- 
spheric temperature of (II)" or l!3° should not, however, 
bo applied until the asparagus has fairly sturtcd its buds, 
which may be ascertained by examination, or by observ- 
ing them making their appenranee through tho light 
shallow covering, which should then have three or lour 
inches more added to its surface. 

Cakikwnb. — A part of the earliest should have a 
thorough soaking of liquid manure, and when dry the 
leaves should be tied up round the heart of each plant. 
and then bandaged with hay or straw bunds, and earthed 
up to blanch. The tube or growing crop should be duly 
encouraged by surface stirring, and the application of 

Cauliflowers. — Those already up should at an early 
opportunity be pricked out; if mildew prevails in the 
seed-bed they should be dredged all over with flowers of 
sulphur whilst damp. Those who intend sowing their 
cauliflowers at the end of the month should have a 
little good fermenting material in their mind's eye. 

Cccumhers should bo sown for winter crops in a 
kindly heat; the plants early pricked into small pots 
placed close to the glass, and kept well aired to keep 
them healthy and strong, which will ensure their giving . 
satisfaction when placed in their proper quarters. 

Kidney Brass. — The growth of kidney beans should 
bo encouraged in spare pits and grounds where thry are I 
up and growing, by having the lights shut close at I 
night, being sprinkled down early on sunny afternoons 
with tepid water, and then shut up. As melon and ' 
cucumber pits and frames become vacant more should 
be planted iu succession. As the nights get colder, add 
also a littlo extra heat by linings and slight coverings, 
at night, if found necessary. 

Routine Work. — Celery .- earth up ; see last week. 
Cabbage*: plant; let tho soil bo made rich to receive 
them. The quarters where the onions are taken oft* in 
general come in well for the cabbage crop. Continue 
pricking out all kinds of young plants into nursery-bt 
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three or four inches distant every way from plant to 
plant, such as lettuces of sorts, cauliflowers, endives, and 
cabbage plants of different kinds. All these things 
should be brought forward out in the clear open quar- 
ters, so as to have good stocky healthy plants to finally 
plant out, or for planting in frames under noils or other 
places for winter protection. In preparing these nursery- 
beds, if the weather should he dry, always well water 
previously to planting, and again after planting : such 
work should be done in the afternoon. A little 
shading with a mat the next day, if the sun should be 
very powerful, is of great importance in this work; and 
about the third day go oyer the little nursery-beds with 
a pointed stick, or something of the kind, and open the 
earth: this gives new life to them; also remove any 
decayed leaves, Ac. Sea-kale, asparagus, and rhubarb 
keep clear from weeds ; and remove decayed leaves, 
which aro a great harbour for vermin. Onions, take up , 
and dry oft', previously to storing away. Any quantity 
of the August-sown may be transplanted into three or ; 



four feet wide beds, to stand the winter for early summer , 
bulbs, that is to say, May and June, which will be found 
very useful should the stored crop run short. The beds 
should be lined out neatly, with just a few crumbs 
thrown up from the alleys, leaving the beds a Hole 
higher than the alleys, which will be all the better. 
The onions should be planted about seven inches from 

Elant to plant every way, and if planted lengthways, bv 
ne, the beds will look neat and tidy through the winter 
and spring months. Seeds, of any kinds, collect as they 
become ripe ; let them be dried off well, ami stored 
away in a dry situation. This is a good season for pot- 
ting off any quantity of parsley-roots for winter pro- 
tection, as the plants, by being potted now, will become 
well established before they need any protection at ill. 
The stored away potatoes should be looked to, to see 
that there arc no defaulters among them. Apply good 
soakiegs of manured water to Cape and other Broeota 
now coming in for use ; also to Cauliflowers the same. | 
J. Barnes k T. Wbaveh. 
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By the Authoress nf 
What animation the face of the country now again dis- . 
play* ! What a life and stir there is among the crops ; and 
how the village seems deserted during the busy day ! The ! 
whole population appears to go forth at the time of harvest : | 
the parents to reap, and the little ones to glean. It is a | 
buuutifu.1 sight, ami can never loss its interest to an Knglish ] 
eye. Although the sounds connected with it are not so , 
joyous as those of the merry hay field, yet the sentiment it I 
awakens is deeper, sweeter, and more thankful. The harvest ' 
is emphatically the provision of bread. The sweet household . 
loaf of the British farmer, the crust of the honest, ™lnnl,lc 
labourer, and the delicate roll that is placed on the table of 
the palace, are all stored up in those rich, golden sheaves that 
are heaped together in the stack-yard and the barn. Should 
not tliis give our corn-fields — our sun -burnt reapers — and all 
the busy operations of the farm, a powerful interest in our 
eyes! Should they not raise our hearts, above all, to the 
'• l,ord of the harvest," to Him who satisfies " the poor with 
bread ; " without whose blessing the fields could not " yield 
their increase ; " without whose mercy no man could gather 

I frequently return from n late evening walk through a 
stack-yard close to my own home ; mid occasionally during 
harvest timu the important work proceeds long after the 
labouring hour. I have stood to onjoy the scene when a 
bright moou has been lighting the earth : the yard full of 
men, and horses, and waggons — the fanner on the rick, 
heading die operation s,— all busy, but steady, and silent as 
the hour, and scarcely a sound heard but the rustling of the 
sheaves as they were thrown up, and the rumble of up- 
proaiillins wheels with another load. Nothing could be more 
calm and beautiful than the dark blue sky, villi its sparkling 
stars and large resplendent moon— or more full of stirring 

il.trt-l-Ht tllilll llli; irlUlhtv seflie tu'Uulllll it. 

I am at Ibis moment admiring ,i picture of autumnal 
beauty which few sights can exceed. As I glaum through 
the window I see on the one hand a noble wheat-rick standing 
quietly upon the newly cleared stubUe, nil safe and woll ; 
and near it stretches a shcopfold upon the rich after grass, 
where the Hock are banouetliug. The tiukle of the slieep- 
bcll souuds sweetly and peacefully; and all is still, while 
the shepherd is busily assisting 111 the harvest. In the 
distance, through the group* tif trees, bur vest fields every 
ivliciu appear, and for the ne.it few days there will bo Utile 
rest, either for man or horse. 

On the other hand, there is an oat field in full activity ; the 
waggon lending — men and women busily at work — the l'ore- 
hurse wailing to be hooked on when the load is completed — 
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waggon returning from the farm, and rattling 

i stony road. A little beyond, the eye catches 
-large portion of allotment ground, with its long strips of 
green and gold ; hut tins year the gold prevails. The donkey 
carts are all at work : the cottagers are as busy with their 
little harvest as the farmer with his fields and teams; and 
it is a more interesting sight too, and comes home even 
more closely to our feelings. It is delightful to see and heir 
the contentment with which the poor man views his crops. 
Very seldom does a murmur escape his lips, even wheutbe , 
depredations of the mischievous rabbits rob him of half his 
gain | hut when the Almighty Hand " presses him sore " li» 
patience and submission beneath the stroke teaches a whole- ! 
some lesson to his richer neighbour. 

I like to see the gleaners returning home in the evening, 
with their long trailing treasure, aud tlio little children ' 
each with its tiny handful — oil burnt brown, wearied, and 
sleepy; and I have boon deeply distressed at the cruelty— 1 
may soy the ungodliness— of farmers, who actually ruMlit 
ttij-hles Kl'i'iv tile- ii'tor were permitted to begin. It htp- 
penecl, I rejoice to say, but in one season, as for as 1 li* 1 * , 
ever heard ; but then it was done in more instances tlua 
one ; aud it seemed to ine as if a judgment must fall upon 
the head of him who did it—for was it not robbing the pmr' 
The Lord himself has said, "And when ye reap the harvest 
of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the comers of tif 
held, iieiLlier shalt thou gather the gleanings of thy harvest'' 
Let the fanners pouder upon this ; for who among to 
people uf our land leaves the corner* of his field for to 

Tin; rapidly passing, but heavy showers of the lost month 
have been continually beautified by rainbows. Sometimes* 
perfect arch appeared, sometimes only broken fragment* 
and sometimes a second how of fainter hue appeared for ■" , 
by the side of its companion. It is always a niattff 



foimds me. We know that the lather of Spirits created *H | 
tilings— the glorious sun, the moon, the stars, the thunder- 
cloud, the darting lightning, are all made, sustained, im- 
pelled by Him, and nil are •' good " and beautiful | but ur 
the bright resplendent bow there is a "token" that WJ* 
other of tiod's works possesses: "I do set my bo* in u» 
cloud, and it shall bo for a token of a covenant between me 
and the earth. And it shall come to pass, when I brutf* 
cloud over the earth, that the bow abatt be tmn ttaeWi 
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»nd I will remember my covenant, which is between me and 
. 'tin, ainl every living creature of all flesh ; and I lit* waters 
-.hull no more become a Hood, to destroy all flesh." . 

When we see llie !mw in the cloud, we tire reminded of n 
cheering and faith Ail promise ; we know that He "will look 
upon it," and remember His covenant ; and it ought lo be to 
tlie Christian's heart an object nt' the deepest ami sweetest 
Interest. Jt should remind us, too, of the S<»/w that cheers 
nutl snjjjirji-is the people of God, in every ago and clime, 
under the many darkening of their earthly pilgrimage. 
There is a how in every cloud that overshadows us as Chrit- 
linns. The hand of the Tjird sends us a "token" under 
eieiy dispensation, that He looks upon lis and remembers 
Us for the sake of Him who bought us " with a price," ond 
Ihat Hie troubles and trials of life shall not be suffered to 
overwhelm its. There is, too, "a rainbow round about the 
throne, like unto an emerald," the throne upon which sitteth 
Hint who liveth for over! How closely does the earthly 
sign connect us with the heavenly vision, and how full of 
dei'p scriptural interest is the sight we so often see! yet 
how little do we consider it, beyond its beauty, and how 
dead aie we to its spiritual voice! 

We often watch the dark threatening storm-clouds spread- 
ing themselves above the horizon, throwing the tall trees 
brightly and pointedly forward; we mark the increasing 
blackness, and expect every moment to see the flash, Or 
hear the distant roll of the storm — but as we gaze, the 
graceful glilterin;; rainbow spans the earth, and speaks 
v.ilumrs hi nnre to the heart. Let us ever remember, that 
God Himself has set •' the bow in the cloud." 

A CONSULT ATIO X ON BEE-KEEPING. 
{Continued from page STL) 

The cast in the straw Live I have been and am feeding as 
above, and on the (1th of August it weighed, exclusive of 
hoard ami Live, NJ lb. I have added to it on the 3'lrd inst. 
the bees from a colt. Can I do anything more to preserve 
it? (Onlgfeed it.) 

I have, ns you know, made inquiry relative to the best 
way of preserving, in an empty hive, the bees that would be 
destroyed hv my cottage neighbours, and finding that if I 
waited for tin.' September (.'uleinlar I should not obtain bees, ; 
as they were fast taking them up hereabout, I spoke to my : 
oh! cottage friend, who said, " I am taking up three hives, ' 
one of which that bus not swarmed I am going to drive into 
a hive full only of comb ; the bees from the other two you 
are quite welcome to; they are of no use to me, and I should 
only burn them, poor things." On the Stli inst. we drove 
the bees from a fiive that had not swarmed into au empty 
hive; on the following evening we drove another, that had 
swarmed and cast, into another empty hive — we had not the 
courage of" The Country Curate," to drive the two into one 
hive. On the nth, we turned the last driven bees upon a 
cloth, and placing the first driven bees over them, lltey all 
a^icmleil. and were placed the nest morning upon their 
stand. They have had food every night ( 'I lb of sugar, lj tt> 
of honey, 1 quart of water, boiled two minutes), one pint at 
a time. I have placed them out, and adopted the shade Air. 
Taylor recommends. I fancy, however, it la too cold a cover- 
ing, as I have found several bees dead in the feeder on 
several frosty mornings. In this entire operation, including 
what may have been killed in fighting, I do not think more 
than 'J."K> were lost. The conquered queen we have searched 
lor but in vain. The heat of tins hive is greater then any of 
my three others that ore furnished with thermometers. 
Should these Lees have food in the day? {rn, if given at 
tl„- lap of t/„- hilt, but not eOmehr.) And ought the four- 
inch entrance to be now diminished? ( Xamue Ike entrance . ) 



already eaten ten quarts. Three gallons, as named by "The 
Country Curate," will not, I think, be enough. How much 
lui.gei should they be fed? {TttttheyhaveaidoreofWtb.) 
1 wiin greatly delighted to find, on removing, the ldth day, 
the window shutter, to see not only comb but honey within it. 
liiLii.^ rii'f.-ivil the bees from an old stock, and also from a 
colt that was to be taken up last week, about a mile distant, 
I obtained the assistance of my old friend, who, wedded to 
his experience of 40 years, was very doubtful, after the result 
he had witnessed of the transfer of No. 1, of the success of 



the experiment by fnniiug. Determined, if possible, that 
it should succeed, I procured everything requisite before- 
hand : a copper lamp brazed— a small light tub — 1'J inches 
across and live deep, with a three inch rim on a level will i 
the top, and a sheet of zinc for its cover. We introduced a 
considerable quantity of smoke into the hive, where it stood, 
which caused a great uproar at first; after a few minutes' 
tapping of the hive a deep silence prevailed. My old friend 
removed the hive, and found, to his astonishment, nearly all 
tlie bees lying on the floor-board — a very awkward one, being 
the immovable stump of a tree ; we got them off, as well as 
we could, into the tub, fixed the pierced zinc cover to it, and 
conveyed them one mile. When at home we rubbed over [ 
the zinc a considerable quantity of sugared ale, which seemed i 
to quiet their restlessness for a time; then lifted No. 1 
(Xeighbour's cottage hive) and placed it on the tub, the I 
sheet of zinc was then withdrawn, and they were left for the 
night, air being given them through one of tlie holes at the i 
top. At five o'clock tlie next morning we removed the hive 
to its old floor-board, and found only 1.1! bees in the tub; j 
these we took for dead, but many I think would have re- 
covered had they been placed in the sun, as I have sinre j 
discovered. My aged friend was amazed, and promises 
never again to '• burn his bees, since I have made known ' 
him a plan which he is now convinced will answer." 
has also been much pleased with the plan of feeding at top, 
which I induced him to adopt by giving him a feeder, and, 
ofter his 40 years experience, he confesses he has " much 
to learn in bee-keeping." The hive, No. 1, thus augmented, 
is doing well ; I have been and am still feeding it. We have 
not found her conquered majesty. The following evening 1 
took the bees from the colt in the same way, and happily 
succeeded in adding them to the cast before named. Only 
KO bees were found dead in the tub, '10 apparently reviv " 
on being placed in the sun. The conquered queen in tl 
case, also, we have not been able to And, although we ha 
looked for her most sedulously, being very anxious to coi 
pare her with the worker bee. 

I have now what I may call six stocks, all doing well; 
that they should all continue to do so is perhaps more than 
I ought to expect. (A'o< at all, if ymtr attentive treatment w 
tinua.) Their treatment has afforded me numerous pit 
sures, all introduced to me by your interesting periodical, 
and I therefore cannot allow myself to omit thanking yot 
for tlie great kindness you hove manifested in answering my 
many inquiries. 

P.S. — It just occurs to me to ask, whether I might with 
advantage, if bees coidd be procured, add them to the cast 
in Taylor's hive. ( Tet, certainly.) * "» ve now saved the 
bees from four hives, and trust in some degree atoned for 
the destruction of such numbers in my first transfer. — '/,. 

ENGLISH CAGE BIBDS. 

THE LESSER WHITF.THnO.IT. 

INBESBOBEH IlENTtROSTEES. StlVUM Inhecttvoe.e. 

Sglvia ii/hiella ; Motacilla tylviella; Currnca nlvkUa; Cur- 

men garrnla ; Sylvia curruca ; FUmdula gamiln ; Garrulous 

Fauvet; Brake Warbler; Babbling Warbler; White- , 

breasted Warbler ; Babillard. 

This is a very lively and elegant little bird, easily known ' 
by its peculiar call-note, which it utters continually, and 
seldom ends its song without it ; it is, in fact, an everlasting 
chatterer. It is most frequently found in woody districts ; its j 
food consisting of insects, their larva, and small fruits. It ; 
is as easily kept in confinement its its congeners, feeding on 
the same food and, in a large aviary, ont of the same dish. ' 
It is also very readily reared from the nest, by adopting the ' 
means resorted to as in that of the blackcap, ic, as pre- ' 
viously directed. W. Raynee. 

[This species is very closely allied to the whitelhroat 
noticed in our last number, but is not so common. Its chief i 
apparent difference is, that besides the throat, the breast and 
belly are also of a purer white, the last named part being i 
tinged with red, and the feet dark bluish grey. The following ! 
is the best description of it, and is given by Mr. BIytfi, in his 
excellent edition of JThitft Svlbarne, of which a new edition i 
is just published : — ] 

" It is an elegant little bird, arriving generally towai rt>" 
close of the month of April, and departing in SepW 
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though a few stragglers are often met with for soma weeks 
afterwards. Tlu's species lias most erroneously been de- 
scribed to keep wholly to the closest underwood, whereas it 
passes its time chiefly upon trees, often at a considerable 
height from the ground, and is nowhere found but in their 
immediate vicinity. It is a bird little known, considering 
its abundance, and also the familiarity of its habits, the 
general character of its haunts much resembling those of its 
musical congener the blackcap. It is particularly common 
about little cottage gardens, and indeed everywhere affects 
gardens and neighbourhoods, often building in ornamental 
shrubs close to the house. It is also plentiful about tall and 
thick hawthorn hedges, but is never found (like the white- 
throat) in oppn and exposed places, nor does it ever mount 
sinking into tl:c nil- I like (hat spti-ics i. though its notes may 
be occasionally heard, as it flutters, in a vacillating manner, 
front tree to tree. Its song is very low and weak, and may 
be easily recognised by the frequent recurrence of a note 
like tip, tip, sip ; hut, after warbling in this strain conti- 
nuously for a few seconds, it always terminates villi a loud 
and shrill shivering Dry, which in monotonous and nnpluasin£, 
though analogous to the lively whistle of the blackcap. Not 
unfreuuently it emits this cry without any previous warble, 
and it utters also the same check as its congeners, and some- 
times nlso a peculiar inward rolling note, which it lies in 
common with the furaclin, or Dartford warbler, to which 
species it is allied (and immediately connected by means of 
an exotic congener), and which at least in confinement it 
considerably resembles in its manners, both these little birds 
sometimes climbing up the wires of their cage in a manner 
that is not observable in ilio niher faiivets. An individual I 
formerly kept in captivity, in a spacious Page, was exceedingly 
active in its habits, sometimes darting about so rapidly tiiat 
the eye could scarcely follow ; and it used frequently, anil 
many times in succession, to perform quick somersets in the 
air, throwing itself over backwards, a habit which I have 
noliced in others of the snme species in a captive state. It 
is a determined fruit- outer in the season, hardly inferior in 
this respect to the blackcap, and in the spring is very export 
in the cnplure of winged insects, though it never leaves its 
perch in order to sei/.u them, but snaps at them the moment 
ihey arc within reach, tt also feeds a good deal, like the 
pettychaps genus, upon small caterpillars, and like them is a 
great destroyer of aphides. It also resembles them in 
the extreme pugnacity of its disposition, which I have ob 
served, not only in confinement, but in the wild slate, a 
quality in which it much differs frain its British congeners. 
The male and female ore quite alike in plumage, and some 
of the older imllriduals have the irides of a beautiful nnd 
conspicuous pearly white, which adds much to the handsome 
ness of their appearance ; many have also a delicate blush 
on their under purls, "bidi is likewise frequently observable 
in the male whitethroat. The nest is smaller thou that of 
the last -mentioned species, and is always lined with fibrous 
rootlets; the eggs, four or five in number, are also of less 
size than those of that bird, but have the markings more 
defined, and larger. 

" The sexes are very much alike ; and, for the information 
of those who may wish lo keep one in confinement, I may 
stale, that the only difference I could ever perceive between 
them, consisted in the more mfnas tint of the under surface 
of the wing in the cock bird. Its melody resembles some- 
what the continuous note of tin 1 Madcap, but is softer, much 
deeper, and more (lute-like in its tone, approaching to the 
mellifluous warble of the blackbird. As it proceeds, it in- 
creases gradually in spirit and loudness, and often ends with 
a rich and dulcet melodious flourish, though never so clear 
and loud as the lively, spirit-stirring music of its congener 
the blackcap. I have noticed it lo sing with great spirit 
against a nightiugale, determined not to be outdone ; and 
indeed the peculiar sweetness of its lay must ever render it 
a prime favourite with those who love (o listen to the wild 
music of the groves. Its habits are exactly similar to those 
of the blackcap, which it also resembles in its nidificatiou ; 
but differs in being one of the latest to arrive of all our sum- 
mer birds of passage, whence probably it is. generally speak 
ing. so little known. It is seldom heard much before the 
liogiiiniiig of May, but does not, as hoe been said, depart 
earlier than its congeners. Its eggs are of a grayer tinge 
than those of the blackcap." 



WINTERING BEES. 

To save trouble, and for the sake of greater publicity, we 
now-print the table which ■ A Country Curate " wishes to 
have filled up by those who try the deah-ed and desirable 
experiment of burying one or more hives this winter. The 
hives to be buried should be hound round with straw, some- . 
what thickly ; and they should be plastered down with clay or | 
cement to a bottom -bo ard—h* of atone, so much the belter,— , 
raving only ihe small hole, wherein the tube is inserted. 
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am Id eslil (Hid, if nonaihle, 

, ... — irriing or late at night, when 

en will be found in a half-torpid lUW, inJ (low huddled up toge. 
Tbev ahould be bandied MnUj, id u not lo he diaturbed. A metal 
if a 1 or i inch bore iboald certainly be applied either ta the entrance 

with the open air aboTt. 

NATIVE WILD FLOWERS. 

Sept e mb eh. 
Tke falling leaves that rustle in our path teU of the rapid 
approach of winter ; and the bare harvest fields and almost 
riVwerloss meadows of September present few attractions to 
the botanist. Still, however, some of the mountain (lowers 
are fresh and lovely— such as the flowing purple heather 
and the golden Kail (Soliilago Wrgmtfra), l)oth of which 
have been in blossom for several months • the latter, 
although rare in England, is a common plant in some of the 
Highland districts of Scotland. 

One of tho most .t.ii .[lii-ii.'U-; plant, in posture lands, and 
by hedgerows and waysides, at iTj ■ ■ present, time, is the Rag- 
wort ( Hem-rio JaaJiira ), which has proved itself highly pre- 
judicial to the farmer on account of its drain obstructing 
propensities, and thus draws our attention to a subject of 
considerable importance to the cottage gardener, Draining 
has now established iWlf as one of the most profitable and 
essential departments of agricultural as well as horticultural 
improve men I. and whatever tends lo affect its success is c 
i in port lo i rr lo the cultivator. We will, therefore, venture it fo 
remarks on the obstruction of drainage by those weeds an 
wild dowers which iniil.n their unwelcome nuiiem-miee on lb 
farm and in the garden, and injure the legitimate crops of lIi 
soil. Such obslruc lions are not now noticed for the first tim 
in agrictillitral history, but with the increase of draining 
they have recently become quite alarming in extent, and in 
many enses threaten to nullify the exertions and improve- 
ments of the diligent cultivator, and, indeed, in many in- 
stances to lessen tho inducement to judicious improvement. 
The plants hitherto observed, whose roots form the obstruc- 
tion- referred lo, arc chielly the following:— The elm, poplar, 
willow, ash, and lurch trees; the gooseberry; the polygonum 
iimploliiiiiii, held horsetail, docks, thistles, and the ragwort 
to which we have already referred, which in one remarkable 
instance, recorded on the authority of Dr. Neil], had insinu 
.ited its roots into a drain by a very small orifice, and com- 
[.Self!; filled it tip for about 'ill ft, of its length ! It would 
appear from the limited number of facts which have come 
I ■;■!■: n ■ us. i ln,i. (he evil is of much more ready occurrence in 
wet heavy soils, Willi moist climate (where drainage is most 
wanted), than in soils of a lighter and drier uature. That 
such is tile case is the more lmfortuualo for the fanner; but 
not at all to bo wondered at when we consider that those 
-emi aquatic plants most likely to insinuate their roots into 
drains nuil seek nourishment there, are the very plants 
whi, h thrive in and form the field-pests of such lands. And 
the equally cogent reason is not to be lost, siirlit of, lhatdrains 
laid iu such wet and heavy lands me, in very many cases, 
kept running with water, more <>r 1.:«h, throughout the entiro 
year ; thus forming a continued support and encouragement 
lor the extension of (he drain infesting roots, instead of 
allowing them to be dried up, or (heir growth arrested, in 
r he dry season, as would he the case in a light sandy soil. 

That dramas*? >» much disturbed by the roots of the legi- 
timate mips of the land, we do not think to be the case, 
although instances may occur, more especially where the 
drains have not been placed at a sufficient depth, and this 
will form a reason for placing drains beyond the mere depth 
of ihe plough, even where subsoil ploughing has not attained 
lo its proper rank, as an essential element of cultivation. 
The roots to be mainly feared are those of the needs which 
naturally infest the soil; and the limeous and systematic 
destruction of these has now become more than ever of the 
Itrsl importance. Our fields, in general, presenl a less weedy 
aspect than they did some twenty years ago ; hut it is a fact, 
undeniable, though lamentable, that attention lo the eradi- 
cation of sneh enmherei-s of the soil has not increased in an 
equal ralio with improved cultivation. It is no common 
tiling to see a good crop of weeds on a farm where cul 
licnii in is iiihenvi.e unexceptionable, and we could point 
out fields wholly crimsoned with poppies, and whitened 
with ox-eye Bowers. Weed's of ajwrennini kind are those 
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to be mostly feared, and special care should be bestowed 
on the eradication of such semi- aquatics as horsetails, 
polygonums, tussilogo, etc., which form excessively trou- 
blesome, almost ineradicable, weeds in some parts of tho 
country. Perhaps no argument more powerful than the 
occurrences to which we refer, has yet appeared in condemna- 
tion of the absurd practice which obtains, in some districts, of 
leaving large margins of the fields for the growth of peren- 
nial weeds. These, with the entire host of open ditches, 
hedge banks, and marsh wastes, will now surely be all hut 
abolished, and their remnants only left in the rudest wilds of 
Ireland, to be pointed out to students of agricultural history 
as the barbarous practices of a. barbarous age. There are 
two points of considerable importance to the farmer as well 
as to the landed proprietor, which have been long under con- 
sideration, and which have formed the subjects of many an able 
argument, both pro and con. We refer to thequestion of llie ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of hedges as field enclosure-;, and 
of hedge-row trees ; and upon these questions, we think, the 
discoveries of drain obstructions may bear heavily. We are 
not aware of its having been shown by actual observation that 
the roots of hawthorn and other hedging plants ore amongst 
the drain pests ; but, reasoning from analogy, weare entitled 
to entertain tho provisional supposition that such is the case ; 
and here, then, is a fruitful source of drain obstructions. 

According to facts already shown respecting other plants, 
it is quite reasonable to conclude, that the roots proceeding 
from a hedge-row are capable of completely obstructing the 
drains on either side of the hedge to an extent of 'ill ft, 
throughout ils entire length. Such would be Ihe case were 
the radical powers of hawthorn simihirto thnseof the ragwort ; 
and it is more probable that they will be much greater, the 
former being the more permanent of the two. If such facts 
hold good with regard to hedges, what must be the ease with 
large hedge-row trees * Without any breach of probahility 
we may safely say, that where an ordinary sized field is sur- 
rounded with hedge-row trees, the roots of the latter may be 
capable of completely filling np and obstructing the drains 
throughout the entire length uod breadth of ihe held (unless 
checked by deep trenching, m otherwise), beside* extending 
considerably to adjoining fields. Tho roots of forest irees 
have, in many instances, been found to extend to astonish- 
ingly great distances in the soil ; and when I hey enter a drain 
(here is no saving how far they may go. We should he Sony to 
think that the safety of drains should require tho removal of 
many of Ihe beautiful forest trees which, scattered here and 
there, add shelter and picturesque beauty to the cultivated 
laud of rich agricultural districts where these seem to be 
required ; but if Iho interests of agriculture demand it, 
then, of course, our wishes give way. We have regretted 
the loss of many an old hawthorn hedge, aged tree, and 
piece of waste headland; but the consideration of rural 
improvement rises with us above all oilier claims ; and, 
beautiful as may be a bramble brake, we rank not amongst 
those who wonld regret to see it cleared away to give place 
to a cottage garden or a field of golden grain. 

(To be continued.) G. W. Lawson, F.B.S. 
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hardly be "lying high" and on "a snbaoil of .hale." Your garden thtli 

should bite eighteen inehn drpth of aoll. l^mdon' n Arbiiretmn Brittin- At 

n/rvM, anil hia edition of Reptim'* Lundnm/ic Gnrdrning, are books appear neat week. 

dening by reading- A landscape gardener is bom so, noE made by edu- trouble if all correspondents would semi their apecimer 

walla made of large thick slates, let into wooden uprights, and well keep a bird and feed it with hemp-eeed ? 

I jointed together. Tin treei upon them were trained to iron netting or Calyitmia Pvmacawt (T. Jf. WX— It will g 

I other trtllii put eloee to the alatea. Thua constructed, with a bank of garden ground, for it is not at all particular about at 

earth behind, and a coping projecting ail incbea on each aide, wc think like growing in n pot; only very clerer gardeners cai 

that a very superior wall for fruit-trees would bo obtained. There would it in poti. There ii no fear that any degree of cold 

, ha no friction of the young wood, if it were fastened to the wire Irellii aa England will injure it. that ii, tbe roots, for, like our 

we do with narrow alips of very thin lead, wbicb can be twiited tightly it die. down to the roota every year. However, in cai 

with the greateat facility. In iuch a wall greater heat might be accumu- it thia winter, if planted out now, from some one <l; 

I lated if shades were need at night to prevent radiation ; then would bo and digging it out, tbe beat plan ia to bury it, pot and al 

t of the pot, and, m 

:■ {.Pavantator).- ■ 

ot and aalt juit previously to digging for railing reedlinga ia the only mode ol 

(Efi'ae).— Very good, Indeed, t> 

td at what distances you will plant. that all parta of tbe gravel ihould be of the »me width. The parti 

to furnish such plana. So much depends upon situation, asaocUrJDns, in regular stripes as walks any more than the gmund colour of a drew, 

and peculiarity of tute, to say nothing of soil, cultivation, He., that although in very tegular symmetrical Bgurea it cannot well beothrnriw. 

favour of our failing to do ao- opposite the comer of the diamond bed, and no other figure would anna 

TnatLie ron Faonr or Houai (MM).— Wo prefer galnnlied iron better, 

wire netting to any other: it ia aa much eaaier for training against, iaso U* intra Hivii (7X— Our correspondent writes thua (Aug. »]):-"It 

murh more durable, and Buy be painted sou to lie invisible. maybe satisfactory to you to know the result of tb* eiperiment 1 tried at 

d,u«-nooT«n Savoys, Ike. (If. W. W.).— For pouring over your soil the suggestion of " A Country Curate." The two coloniea of beaa «*lch 

previous*? to digging use the anunoniacal gaa liquor aa strong aa you can were placed in un empty hive this day three weeks, now weigh exactly 

obtain it. twenty-two pounds. 1 have made a little variation from the kind of feed re- 

Foairr-nil SUM (7, If.).— Autumn lathe beet season for sowing ; commended. The beer and wine 1 wholly omitted, and aubatituted a-aier ; 

sow thickly, in drilla ■ foot apart, and with a path between every five and finding, after feeding with two or three quarts, that the hrown sugar 

rowa. Tbe outer leovei of Cobbagn flag more than tbe inner leaves, caused the feeder to become very foul, I have since used white, and taey 

becauae tbe evaporation from them is greater; and when they become have uaed nearly II quarta (three pounds of loaf-auger, one and s bsK 

tbuarelued their greater length acta aa a Icier to weigh them down, pound of honey, one quart of water, boiled two minutes, this main 

Tbe drubt yon enclose are the lance of the Daddy.lotig.lega (Tipula rather mote than two quarta). I have given them about one pint a day, 

your cabbage planta'two or three times with diluted ainmnniece! gaa Ought the; to be fed longer? (.Vof i/IAejrfcelgAtsoeiifg.fu-oriosoadtiriU- 

Boon OH BieDB tG. BX— Mecgillmaya Brlliih Sine) will suit you. neit summer, with his shade, but now I have it on, 1 am at a loss to bow 

It gives all the land birds. Varrell't work includes water birds, but is how a tnper can be removed, us it is to stand outside the inner rim. (n't, 

dearer. "•' Wjaar, Ac .( im<di Ore or gtoo, mxut Hand intide tbe Has -, Me «M" 

said at page Sue, and we agree with him. Use rough glass both for your mark that the weather baa, on the whole, been favourable, and thryhs* 

vinery and forcing- house. had the advantage of a good bed of mignonette. When should these 

webaveaeveralofthem. " What we want to know is whether the pasted ««™ '"&'. tus-ilego petasites, salvia nemoroaa, origanum bunule, . 

paper is to be placed on the pnurre, or atretched oner the edge, of anecempseros populifolia. U«y Has. thlt uufwaaje). 

IAey^;w.diflyinBonthepre.erTewheth.rthep«ted.ideofthep.per Naki or Ron [W. W. fl.).-We think your roee must be Kmoanlr 

is to he neit the preserve J"—T. S. P., &c. pourpre, more frequently called Jfra. Wood. If ao, It isa Hybrid nasi 

Kind or Ibii (Jf./. CO.— You hove the aeeda and hulba of " a white "d, shaded with purple, large, anddouble. Answer to your other eotrj 
kind of Iris." They an a variety either of tbe Iris Xiphhim or J. 
Xlphititt: Sow the seeds now, and put in the bulbs immediately three 

inches deep, in a light rich border ; tbe seedlinga will Bower the third ■,.,,., ,.,.„:„ 

season and produce blue, and yellow, and brown flowers, notwithstanding t,me «he pu«a n.; but, If are did, .. should t£ the French A 

they were gathered from a white one. colled Pammade dr fa iiUmneaef, It ia made by minor, thoroaghlj' 

HTAClgTBI (S. Y. J).).-You ask for tbe name, of ten that will look ,mM *""*% ?' P ™' ^^^^5^^' »? IS set* 

well together in a glu. bowl, the price not to creed on. shilling each. P ora n ^ k fl' i wouM d m, harm Dt WUlS wrT« 



with one? - 



i. H. Li grand Vtdltte, single, blue. La Tour d'Autergie, pun 
tingle, white,'].. VOr th Perot, double, yellow, Is. Herorm, bright" 



f saltpetre, pulvcr 



t Grateful Siibicribe 



i akin, lay the two flesh rid 



EA.wtoa ;/6M).-Any "rt,eky companion to put round IDiUk tog(t h„ ae.ving the wool outaide), andfold up » Uad.t a. youeanard I 
sterna for preventing the ascent of earwigs, is an tnpnitwti, for they h in m d lace _ ln twu Dr thm ^ ,„„»,, u it „ dry) tata k , 
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H aviso had opportunities during the concluding year 
of visiting many provincial horticultural exhibitions, 
and of perusing the prize lists of a still greater number 
of horticultural societies, we are induced to put to their 
managers this question — What do you contider is the 
object to be aimed at by a Horticultural Society ? 

However variously expressed, the substance of the 
replies which the good sense of those managers will 
suggest is, that a horticultural society's chief object 
should be to improve, to the utmost of its power, the 
gardening of the district where it is established. To 
such a reply no exception can be taken, and we then 
must ask the managers we have referred to, severely and 
scrupiUously to test each prize they offer, by pausing 
over each and considering, " Is this prize calculated to 
improve the gardening of this neighbourhood?" 

We do not wish to be severe, but we deliberately and 
painfully have come to tho conclusion, that the 
majority of horticultural prize-lists would bo decimated, 
if submitted uncompromisingly to such an ordeal. 

It is impossible to set up a standard of rules fitted 
for all societies, because soil, climate, and the pecuniary 
resources of the members at large are controlling 
cumstances. But we can remind all managers of such 
societies, that they do not " improve to the ui 
gardening of the district," by having prizes for such 
plants, or such numbers of plants, as are certain 
won by a very few exhibitors. If year after year the 
same prizes of a society go to the same parties, and 
almost for the same plants, the finger of death is upon 
that society ; it may bo a lingering death, but ere many 
years are passed the circulation of its life-blood — i 
subscriptions — will cease. Subscribers grow weary of 
having annuitants upon the funds. 

To remedy such an engrossing of the prizes by a few 
competitors, the prizes should be more numerous, 
smaller amount, and for Sowers and other objects 
cultivation that will let in a more numerous class of 
exhibitors. Why do we see prizes so generally omitted 
for auriculas, pansies, polyanthuses, and goosebt 
whilst roses in pots, pelargoniums, chrysanthen 
and grapes are as generally highly rewarded? 

Again, in the lists of prizes for greenhouse plants ; 
why do we see such varied prizes for dozens and twen- 
ties of these, but none for three or six that have been 
cultivated in the sitting-room? In other words, why 
are there no prizes for window plants? Moreover, why 
is any exhibitor allowed to have a prize for a single 
specimen of a class in which he is exhibiting a collec- 
tion ? For example, why is Mr. A. allowed to exhibit 
twelve greenhouse plants, and two or Ihrco single speci- 
mens of greenhouse plants? There is no just reason 
for this; inasmuch as that, if those single specimens are 
very superior, they ought to have been included iu the 
collection to secure for it the first prize ; whereas, Mr. 
A. will be contented to have a second prize for his col- 
lection, if he can have prizes for the single specimens 
more than equivalent to tho difference between the first 
and second prizes. Now, this has no tendency " to im- 



prove to the utmost tho gardening of the district;" lint 
it most effectually consumes the Society's income. 

In concluding these suggestions, which we make for 
the purpose of rousing attention to a consideration most 
important for the prosperity of each and every Hotticd- 
Ural Society, we will add what we consider a golden 
rule to be constantly kept in mind when forming ill 
prize list : — 

Give many and email ■prizet, rather than a foe large 



The object is to secure 
can only be effected by t 
than a few. 



exhibitors, and urn 
being certain to more < 



Wb understand that a popular account of the Bojil 
Lily ( Victoria regina), with a detail of the history and 
habits of the Water Lilies of our own land, may soon be 
expected from the pen of our contributor, Mr. Latison, ' 
of Edinburgh. We shall postpone some observations 
wo have to make upon this flower until after Mr. law- 
son's work has been published. 



THE FRUIT-GARDEN. 

Tub Gooseberry.— It being the period for planting 
this very useful fruit, which is, indeed, a favourite with 
everybody, and, what is more, equally within the reach 
of the peer and the peasant, we will offer a few remarks, 
first premising that our main purpose will not be to dis- 
cuss the merits of what are termed " show gooseberries," 
but to point to some of the best kinds for cultivating in 
the amateur or cottager's garden. Of course, flavour is 
the great consideration with regard to dessert kinds; 
without this being first-rate, it is sheer nonsense to cul- 
tivate them ; as high -flavoured kinds are to be hid 
amongst all the colours, and of both early and late sorts. 
Fineness of skin is, moreover, a recommendation; and 
for this reason most of the huge kinds emanating from 
the Lancashire growers are rejected by all good gar- 
deners, so many of them proving exceedingly coarw, 
albeit many possess very good flavour. They are, hew- 
ever, very liable to burst in rainy seasons, and being 
mostly middle season berries, the birds we apt to male 
sad havoc amongst them. 

Next to flavour we must consider how to provide dis- 
tinct, colours — a few of each class; for it is scarcely 
necessary to add that those who like to enjoy a daily 
dessert, will naturally like a change of colour, whieb, 
* ideed, generally involves change of flavour. It sonw- 
rnes happens, too, that when several dishes of fruits 
■o required on the table, thero may be room for a couple 
of dishes of gooseberries ; how nice, then, to have two 
kinds, decidedly distinct both in flavour and in colour, 
and tho latter of a decided character. Thus, suppose a 
dish of tho lino yellow Hock wood's and a dish of 
the Green gage, or, it may be, the Red champagne; 
which latter is, indeed, equal, if not superior, to some 
grapes. 
Thus much for colour; but we have another most 
iportant matter for consideration — how to have M 
long a gooseberry season as possible. We this season 
coirimiinccd getting the early green hairy on the fifteenth 
of July, and wo shall finish our last berries about the 
first week of October. 
We have not, however, done all that may be done; 
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will boldly affirm that those wlio can spare time 
ifling amount of expense, may with certainty 

them from the first week in July until the 
if not the cud, of October, Here, then, wo have 
nt supply from oue sort of fruit only, and that a 
voured one, and produced with great economy 
aiuty. Still, one more consideration remains iu 
a proper selection, and that is, to procure a few 
oris lor preserving and for bottling. Having 
led the principle objects in gooseberry culture, 
iccted with moderate sized gardens, we may 
(to suggest points of culture, and, before we 
vill add a list of truly good and useful kinds 
1. 

rinciples of accelerating and retarding are ap- 
to the gooseberry as well as to most of our other 
'hey are, indeed, sometimes forced in hothouses, 
with that degree of success to entitle them to 
•ousideration. They arc trained' on the southern 
[' walls in some gardens, in order to produce 
Ties, as also on northern or colder aspects, 
obtain late berries. Doth these are good pr 
■a an opportunity offers. As it is, howev 
.tours can spare room for them ; for an ample 
ovists in such situations on behalf of the pears, 

nectarines, and apricots, 
m- ilfsii-!! to suggest a mode which we 
.■ould, if properly carried out, prove superior to 
iv in practice, at loast for prolonging the season 
tore valuable late kiuds. Such would consist 
ing trellises, such as we frequently find apples 
:s trained on in the gardens of the wealthy, 
lewbat more diminutive in character, for four 
leight would, perhaps, bo sufficient for them, 
light be formed of strained wire, ill parallel 
lining north and south. The lines of wire 
j about six inches apart. Now, as we have to 
ud the adoption of a sort of pent-house or 
overiug, as, also, a little canvass applied at 
101'iods, we must endeavour to show how the 
amount of gooseberries can be obtained on a 
ice, in order that the expense incurred may not 
ho value of the produce. Perhaps, then, a 
-ellis would be the best ; that is to say, such a 
ould ho formed by leaning two iron hurdles 
acli other, forming an acute-angled triangle, 
ase of about one foot, or, in other words, the 

a foot apart at the bottom, and meeting within 

of inches at the top. Plants may then be 
long bulk sides, and trained and kept separate, 
no shoots to occupy the interior, which should 
:oe for a thorough circulation of air. As some 
w very upright, such as the Champagne kinds, 
icrs have a constant tendency to spread almost 
ngles, such as the Warrington, we would plant 
y an upright and a spreading kind, and encou- 
ipvight Kind to assume a longer stem, in fact, 
jarly half the height of the trellis, and suffer 

and spreading kinds to occupy all the lower 
f the trellis. As to distance, about six feet 

preferable; thus allowing three feet on each 
a stem of any given plant for the extension of 
ranches. 
1 now suppose the arrangement completed, and 

covered with fruit, the next point will be the 
>v protection from both bad weather and also 
i and wasps. 

foro said, that the two sides of the trellis 
two inches apart at the top ; we would now 
sodeii spout on the top, running horizontally, 
rder to cany off water, to guard from severe 

ing the blooming season, and to suspend 
urtains from — the latter working like ordinary 
.ius, with rings sliding along an iron rod. 




Crtud Lttil 



It will be seen that a a are 
the two wire sides ; b b the 
curtain ; and c the spout, at 
the extreme points of which 
the curtain rod commences. 
The curtain of gauze or can- 
vass Bhould he in divisions 
adapted for covering and un- 
covering with facility. Now, 
the water which may collect 
can be carried down little 
zinc pipes at the ends, and a 
little drain should be pro 
vided to meet them. Tl 
spout at top may be just 
wide enough to throw the 
drip beyoud the foot of the 
trellis ; and thus dryness — a 
great essential — is secured. 
The curtain would bo 
of great use in February, March, and April, in ward- 
ing off lato frosts; and equally useful in the end of 
-Juno, to arrest, if necessary, the ripening a little; 
and during September, October, and November, its 
uses are equally manifest. With such a simple con- 
trivance wo would engago to preserve gooseberries 
until nearly Christmas, and fruit of the very highest 
flavour, merely taking care to have them perfectly 
ripe by the end of August; for we would retard 
them a fortnight in the spring, and another week just 
before the ripening period. Indeed, the character of 
the trellis will of itself throw them many days later, for 
they would not be hurried by the mid-day sun ; from 
eleven until one o'clock of each day they would be in 
comparative shade. Such a plan would surely pay as a 
commercial speculation ; ana we cannot but fancy the 
astonishment of our London fruiterers, should they by 
such a system one day receive fine gooseberries by 
bushels in October and November. An acre of ground 
thus disposed would yield a vast amount; for the lines 



9 than about s 



: feet apart 



of trellises need 
in a parallel way. 

The gardens of the wealthy, too, or those who have 
extensive establishments, would possess much more 
interest if such formed part 
the amount of retarded frui 
appears indispensable. Our late got 
12th of September), as tine as con 
but this is merely because wo have i 



v (t)io 
e matted up, 
r power 



., be few remaining even in 

another fortnight. 

Having thus delivered our ideas of, at loast, one eco- 
nomical and sure plan of producing, for a greater length 
of time, a very useful adjunct to good dessert, the next 
consideration will be an enumeration and classification 
well-known and truly good kinds. We will 
with those for special purposes : — 



KINDS, Oft IHOSE FIT FOB THE TRELLIS. 

Warrington ; hairy red ; known also as Aston seed- 
ling. 

Pilmaston Greengage ; green ; this is noted for shri- 
velling in the raisin character on the tree, 

3. Taylor' > Bright Venut ; white; also a shriveller. 

4. Coe'i Late Red; accounted a good lato berry. 

5. Cliampagne Red ; very rich, and of upright growth. 
0. Cliampagne Yclloic ; very rich, and upright. 

The above we can safely recommend for trellis pur- 
poses, or, indeed, for general culture, as dessert fruit 

KINDS OF OENERU. UTILITY. 

'. Hoakicood'* Hairy YeUow ; wily, 
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6. LtigK* EiJUmm ; red hairy ; rather late ; great bearer. 
0. Green Walnut; green smooth; great bearer. 

10. Whitesmith (Woodward's) ; white ; good flavour. 

11. Kten't Seedling; much like Warrington, and rather 

13. Roaring Lion: red smooth ; great bearer. 
1 3. Olenton Green ; a very good hairy green. 
11. Heart of Oak (Massey's) ; green smooth; good 

Now, we are perfectly aware that there are many other 
good and useful kinds in the country; these, however. we 
have grown— most of them for years ; they may, there- 
fore, be relied on for general use. It may he remarked, 
that they are not exhibition berries ; that is to say, not 
fit to compete in point of mere size. We would recom- 
mend particular regard being paid to Nos. 1, 4, '.), 11, 
13, 14, as great hearers, and generally adapted to kitchen 
use. Although No. 1 is always a good table fruit, N'<>. 
12 is particularly adapted for early tarts or puddings; 
wo would not, however, grow many bushes, as they soon 
burst or decay. Perhaps of iJl the kinds known, none 
are so generally useful as the Warrington. We must 
here observe, that we had forgotten to name the old 
Rumbullion, which is still the favourite with many for 
bottling purposes— possessing much fleshy pulp in pro- 
portion to the amount of seeds, which appears to be the 
necessary qualification with our clever hoiisewi 



THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Roses.— The- next division of this subject— and th 
I close it for the present— is this : after the September 
or autumn dressing of the plants, as I recommended 
last week, and as we manage them here, the earth is 
broken round every bush separately with a fork, and 
liquid-manure is given to each once a week as loug as 
flower-buds can bo seen. Whether the autumn is wet 
or dry, we consider (indeed we have found it out) that 
rain water, whether direct from the clouds or from the 
watering-pots, is not of itself strong enough to enable 
the plants to open the flowers properly. They are much 
:u the position of weary travellers at or near the end of 
a long toil somo journey : they have been bard at it since 
last Jlnv, growing and flowering and putting by a little 
for another season. To this add the shorter days and 
cooler rights lowering the beat and light, which are the 
grand stimulants for keeping up their spirits, and you 
make out a case, and a deserving cusc too, for iirtitieial 
support in the shape of liquids. All this time, as 1 have 
just said, the borders may he wet enough for ordinary 
plants, but " wet enough *' is not the thing, but whether 
there is strength enough in it to cause the flowers to 
open. Wo often say, that such-and-such now roses are 
urisuited for our climate ; they do not open freely in the 
autumn with us; and then comes the old consequence 
of giving a dog ft had name. Now, if roses and all 
other plants would do what we wanted without the aid 
of art and science, what would become of ns poor gar 
deners? There would then be no " profession " for us 
to get bread ami cheese by, and we might all go to Bath 
or New Zealand, and so might the book-makers; but 
things are much better onliied, and we must Older and 
improve our practice in blooming roses late ill the 
autumn, and when wo do we shull find more sorts 
" listed for our climate " than some of us would like to 
acknowledge. Let it be, at any rate, u weekly allow- 
aneo ; and if twice ft week all the better ; the earth it 
a good '• fixer " of good things, ftnd the watery parts will 
find their way into the draining. High feedii 



of the grand si 
is of little ust 



;x of getting fine autumn flower 
to say, that we had given ther 
lanure last spring : note is th 



but unless the clear-out of weak shoots and useless 
leaves be attended to, little weak shoots cau only 
furnish mere apologies for roses. 

) ono more point that, if one could attend to it, 
would go a long way to establish the credit of autumnal 1 
roses; but this point is so dilfieidt, that I am almost : 
afraid to say anything about it— besides, the ladies will ' 
be against me. The point I allude to is the top point i 
or end of the flowering shoot, which they find so ora- | 
veti lent to have along with the rose itself, to stick in 
their water-glasses ; but now that the mornings are get- '. 
ting cold they must have roses iu their rooms. 1 would , 
never grudge after this time to have all the roses that 
were fit cut every morning, hut 1 do grudge, most 
serioiiily, to have the best three or four buds at the top 
•' clipped off," asif they were of no more use ; whereas it ' 
left on the plant they would soon produce other roses in . 
half the time that the next lower set of buds can do. The 
way I get over this is not in the power of most neople; 
instead of seores [ plant out hundreds of rose-bushes, 
ill nil sorts of out-of-the-way comers about the kitchen- ■ 
garden, r-'or the last few years I have been getting up 
it stock of the finest hybrid perpetual roses for the | 
rosary ; and. if I live so long, I hope to do away with I 
all those roses which only bloom onee in the season ; J 
and to have none hut climbers and perpetual roses in 
the regular rosary ; and I suppose the gardeners of many 1 
of the large country families will do the same; foraslhe j 
fashion goes now, the great families are uti in London ] 
during the old rose season, and never see their summer ; 
roses at all except ns cut flowers, and by the middle of 
July their rosnries are the least interesting parts of their \ 
garden establishments. 

There are two roses, and two only that I know of, ] 
which ought to be grown on their own roots every I 
where, if cut roses are to be looked for to L'hristmss ' 
time : ono of them is (/hire de Rommenr, which by a 
particular management, is by far the most brilliant of all I 
the autumn roses, beating Grant d?i liatailla itself in 
producing ten flowers to his one, and fully as dark fiery 
crimson. After the end of October, if this rose is cut 
when it is half blown, it will keep a week or ten days in 
, nnd no one can tell but it is a double rose— 
whereas it is nearly a single one. The particular 
management required by this roso is, to make a biennial, 
that is, a two-yearling of it, to make the best of it for a 
Christmas rose — I mean, it must be cut right down to 
the ground every second year — any time in April, and 
after a few years no one. who has not seen it treated that 
way, could believe tho enormous quantities of roses it 
can furnish. But the liquid-manure tank should he 
stirred tip for it every week, from this time, to make the 
best of it. Another peculiarity of it is, that it must not 
ho worked on nny other stock, only grown on its own 
roots, and it will root as freely ns a geranium. I know 
ns much about rose-stocks ns Mr. Rivers himself. I 
hftvo been put to my wits' -end for them, and out of B« 
sorts of stocks that I tried this Gloire de Itosamenc on, 
it only succeeded on one ; but for that oiie stock I hare 
no name ; it was a sucker from a standard rose, whith 
I budded near the ground, and for the last seven years 
both did very well indeed — the standard above, and 
(iloirr de ilosamcnc as a bush round the stem. 

There is a hedge of Gloire de Roiamene growing on its 
own roots in a very light piece of ground in this garden, 
and only ft yard away from another hedge of tho common 
inure). This rose hedge has, therefore, not much to 
lioast of for a good bed ; but it grows most healthily, and 
flowers enormously in dune, and from September till 
Christinas ; nnd 1 believe thnt it would not refuse to do 
well in a bed of sand, if it had throe or four good 
but it waterings of liquid manure in the course of the season- 
such Our gardeners here say the hedge lives entirely on 
iine; | " pot victuals," meaning tho watering-pot ; and when it 
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is in full bloom against the laurel hedge, and seen at a 
distance on a dull morning or in the dusk of the evening, 
one might imagine the hedge was on firo. Now, every 
other plant in this hedge is cut down close to the ground 
every year, lato in April, and by tliis time the fresh 
Bhoots are from three to five feet long, after being once 
stopped in -Inly to cut away the first blossoms, so that 
the cut-down plants are only used for the autumn bloom. 
Next year these shoots will be trained against wire, 
almost at full length, only the small side shoots being 
cut out, or very close, and the next sot of plants out in 
their turn. A stranger passing along this hedge oouM 
hardly perceive that anything particular is done to it, 
because the new shoots are trained as fast as tbey grow 
agaiust the shoots of last year. Two points are thus 
gained — the hedge is not allowed to grow beyond a 
certain height, live feet, a plan which is necessary for 
that situation, and the enormous quantities of cut 
Bowers it would yiold. I have seen our boys make 
bouquets of roses in bud from this hedge, with a couple 
of rows of the buds of the old White China round the 
outside of it, and I am ashamed to say the diameters of 
them, they make them so large. 

Here, now, is a fair sample of how a gardener 
gets entangled in roses when ho wants to work among 
them or write of them. Farther back I thought I 
iroiild keep to the two roses on their own roots, the 
hedge roso and Fulgore, but here the White China 
appoars as an edging for a silly bouquet, and if I 
do not say something about it on the spot, I shall 
bo besieged with lettere. This is always tho way 
when we let tho pen slip, and montion a plant inci- 
dentally. This White China rose had the good fortune 
to coino into tho world before they found out the way 
to sivo roses such hard names, and, like old gardeners, 
very few people care anything about it ; in short, I do 
not know if tiie nurserymen grow it at all, it is so old ; 
but this 1 do know, that they grow no China roso half 
so useful. It is in full flower every day from May to 
Decembor, and late in the season it is tho ouly white 
rose one can pick to make a variety in the glasses. In 
November the buds of it are as hard as aoorns, and as 
pointed as a bayonet, and if it is wet weather, the out 
side row of petals look much faded, and nine persons out 
of ten would pass it as gone ; hut strip off the faded 
covering and you have the nicest white rose bud you ever 
saw, and it will keep ten days fresh in a dry warm room. 
All tho autumn roses for house decoration ought to be 
cut before tho buds aro more than half blown ; they will 
keep all tho longer, and look as well if not better than 
if they were quite open ; they escapo tho damp, and will 
open in the glasses. 

It often happens, that one's garden in front or behind 
the house is a long narrow piece of ground, and the end 
farthest from the house is often taken up with choice 
vegetables, so that the Hower and kitchen-gardens are 
almost all in one. Now, with that arrangement, this 
liloire ile Jloiamene would be tho very thing to make a 
hedge of to divide tho two gardens from each other; and 
where the walks interfere, I would make an archway 
over them of a different rose for variety — say the 
Felieile PerjtetiieUe, the best of the evergreen section, 
and also tlio best of them to bud others on. Then, in 
dime, how woll the delicately white blossoms of this 
beautiful rose would contrast with the fiery red of the 
f/lnrie de Jlimmeue. Besides, ono might well amuse one- 
self nf an evening to hud perpetual roses all round the 
archway; for every rose in the catalogues will grow 
famously on the Ftlicite perpetueUe. To make this 
li(>(lg ( > thick, and to allow of every other plant of it, or 
every third plant, to he cut down, if that was thought 
advisable, the plants should stand a foot apart; and 
then on the flower-garden Bide of this splendid hedge I 
would plant a whole row of the old white China rose, 



and about two feet from the bottom of the hedge. This 
arrangement would provide more roses at less cost of 
space in a small garden than any one could believe who 
did not see the plan tried. To keep the hedge in its 
proper place, a row of stakes would bo required the 
second season after planting ; and for the first two years 
the stakes need not be higher than a yard; because all 
that would he necessary would only be to keep the lower 
part of tho hedge in a straight line; tho tops might lean 
over on either side a little, and look all the more grace- 
ful ; but as soon as the plants are of full strength, I 
think they would look best trained regularly as a hedge 
from " top to bottom " — as the mason built his house. 
There is no speculation in all this ; 1 have had such a 
hedge under my control these seven years, and I am 
quite sure of the plan, and that there is nothing in the 
garden looks better. The stakes need not stand nearer 
than from six to nine foet apart, and small wires to pass 
from stake to stake, and eignteen inches from stretch to 
stretch. Very small wire will do, and a pound of it, for 
very little money, will run a long way. 

Another plan, which would add greatly to the pleasure 
of having such a beautiful hedge to divide one's garden, 
would be to plant the Fulgore rose as every fourth or 
fifth plant in the hedge ; and, if ono could get them so, 
the plants would do much better on their own roots. 
This Fulgore does not do well, I believe, anywhere 
worked on another plant, after the first few years. It 
would grow better on the Oloire de Roiamene itself than 
on any other rose, and might safely be budded on it as 
it stands in the hedge; and so might Madams Laffay, 
tho third best rose for suoh a hedge. Fulgore is gone 
much out of fashion for the last few years, because it 
does not grow well on tho dog rose stock, at least, it will 
not live long on it if pruned close ; but of all the late au- 
tumn roses it is by far the sweetest, and comes nearest the 
old Cabbage rose in shape, and blooms as lato as Madame 
Laffay ; but the true way to manage it is to get it from 
cuttings, and to cut it right down to the ground every 
second or third year, and then after thinning the flower 
buds, and with " pot victuals," you might cut dozens of 
full blown roses of it that the people in London could 
not make out from regular cabbage roses, and nearly, if 
not altogether, as sweet. Sometimes it will mako three 
or four shoots as many feet in length, and then flower 
at tho ends, while tho rest of the head is languishing 
for want of nourishment ; and when that happens away 
go the weak parts by the first hard winter, and of course 
an under bark disease follows , and the sweetest of the 
autumn roses is pronounced to be bad to keep, and, as 
there is no lack of sorts, it is thrown aside. It is true, 
that bad habits of this nature are a good deal under the 
control of tho gardener — tho long shoots might have 
been stopped when it was seen that they meant to have 
it all their own way ; but then they would turn sulky, get 
hide-bound, and you must either assist them to follow 
the bent of their own nature, and not allow them a 
fostor-parenl, but to grow on their own roots, when by 
an occasional cutting down to the ground they will 
make tho best autumn bloomers we have. 

Now, in my experiments with rote stock* — for I have 
been driven to make all sorts of trials with them — I 
have found out more secrets than this of managing 
the Fulgore. There aro twelve or fifteen other per- 

Eetual roses that will grow on their own roots much 
etter than when they are worked on the best stocks; 
and, what is of far more consequence, they will succeed 
on poor laud where the dog-rose could not keep a leaf 
after the first fortnight of dry weather ; and if 1 had to 
grow beautiful bushes of the dog-rose, I must reverse 
tho present custom, and bud it on Madame Laffay, 
which is perhaps tho best stock of all for tho whole race 
of hybrid perpetuals on all soils inimical to the race. 
I have had bushes of this exquisite rose which made 
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shoots six feet long the second season from the cutting, 
indeed, in the cutting bed, which was of the lightest 
sandy soil, and no strong water was given them. I 
have budded a few other sorts on it some years hack, by 
way of trial, with which I am pleased. I have trans- 
planted them three times, which is a good test to find 
out if the variety is given to form root suckers; and I 
believe it is not — mine showed none yet ; and as to 
suckers from the stem of any stock that was reared by 
hand, I would not allow garden room for any one who 
could not prevent that after reading that useful work. 
The Cottaoe Gardener, I have this last month put 
in some hundreds of cuttings of Madame Lnffay, with 
a view to make use of them to work a collection — or 
rather a selection— of hybrid perpetuals on. I wish I 
could get rid of this stupid prefix, hybrid; how it came 
to be applied to these more than to other roses t cannot 
tell ; there is not a rose worth growing in the whole 
country which is not a hybrid ; and as we call the 
natural monthly roses " Chiua's," the peqietuals had no 
more need of supports by hybrid stakes than I have of 
" seven mile boots." Mr. Appleby has given the best 
receipts for making cuttings of tho hardy shrubs that I 
have seen, in the first volume of The Cottage Gar- 

Puuncso Pemetuai. Roses. — At the risk of having 
the Editorial whistle in my ears to warn me of the space 
I occupy, I must say two or three words, more in sea- 
son, about roses, as very likely I cannot turn to them 
again for a long time. I have just pruned a row of per- 
petual roses that are growing on their own roots. I cut 
tbcm very close, all except one or two of the very weakest 
shoots, which I left at full length. The reason I loft 
these little shoots is, that they might take the still risiug 
sap and keep it for themselves, instead of letting it be 
wasted by "bleeding;" and this they have done, for 
none of the cut shoots bled. Now I shall watch these 
cut down roses, and when I see the bottom eyes are 
swollen, like those of a man blowing the bagpipes, I 
mean to transplant them to another part of the garden. 
By this simple process of cutting off the shoots, 1 shall 
gain many advantages : the i-obbb can be removed a 
month sooner than the usual time, by which they will 
be well rooted ia the new place before Christmas, every 
cell and tube being full of sap before winter, as they 
must be by this plan ; they will burst into leaf next 
spring as if they were not disturbed in the autumn, and 
having made good roots before this time, there is no 
fear but this vigour will be amply sustained, and that 
before the end of May no one could make out that they 
were transplanted for years past. I have explained all 
this over and over again ; yet people who read con- 
stantly keep sending to us, week alter week, for instruc- 
tions about roses and atlicr things, as if they bail never 
opened a gardening book ; so that wo must, as it were, 
hammer out our instructions upou many points repeat- 
edly before we can make the thing familiar to the mil- 
lion ; and there is no point in gardening which seems 
to require more hammering tliau that of the due pre- 
paration of plants for removal to make tlie best of them. 

i Cutting the roots all round some time before tho tree or 
shrub is removed, as Mr. Krrington recommends, is one 

. grand step gained, and cutting the branches as I insist 
on is no less so ; but the two operations must not be 
performed at the same time, otherwise the good effects 
of pruning to get the bottom buds plump and full of sap 
is interfered with in a particular degree ; still, I would 
much rather do that than follow the common herd, and 
prune at tho time of removing a plant; for there is no 
more effectual means for crippling its energies. 

D. Beaton. 



GREENHOUSE AND WINDOW 
GARDENING. 

Traisino : Verbenas. — In speaking upon training, 
lost week, among other things I mentioned, that tlie 
nature of the plant and the mode of its growth should 
be carefully noted ; and that in opposition to 11km do 
manner of training the plant should be adopted, unless 
that which a clear understanding of the subject would 
enable you to perceive would be an improvement upon 
a more nature-like system. As an illustration, 1 would 
for a moment direct attention to the management of the 
Verbena, because this is a tribe of plants with which 
every reader is acquainted. When iirst introduted 
it was greatly prized as a greenhouse plant, but now it 
is used almost solely for the decoratiou of the flower- 
borderB and beds ; though if grown in pots, few flowers 
would be more attractive either in the greenhouse or 
sitting-room ; and for this purpose might be rendered 
available during the whole of the spring and summer 
months. I 

We say nothing now of the varieties, for they are 
endless, us the shade of a shade of a difference, requiring 
something like microscopic vision to discern it, is held 
sufficient claim for some high-sounding addition to 
verbena nomenclature. Nearly all of them are dis- 
tinguished by the property of emitting roots from the 
joints, and other parts of the stems, when trailing over 
a damp surface. Taking advantage of this, in orderto 
fill the bed sooner, and likewise to keep the plants in 
their allotted space securely, gardeners fasten these stems 
down with pegs, and so much stress is laid upon this 
pegging and training system, that when old brooms or 
pea-sticks cannot be got for the purpose, our corre- 
spondents wisely hunt the fern-brakes for pegs, or 
cutting up bass matting, or any other tying material, 
into pieces of six or eight inches in length, place tho 
middle of the string over the stem, and joining the ends 
together fasten them securely iu the earth, either with 
the fingor or a small dibber. Now, here, the course 
adopted is that which the nature of the plants would at 
once point out as proper and desirable ; and in very 

fioor hungry chalky or sandy soil it would be fol- 
awed with success, because the roots emitted from the 
stem would just draw up enough of nourishment, to 
ensure as much luxuriance as would secure a profusion 
of bloom, and especially in dry seasons. 

But take this habit of the plant — this hint from 
nature, which some folk talk as much about as if it was 
wrong to display art and science even in what was 
artistic — and make these the guide for your training 
process, in soil that is heavy and rich, and need we 
wonder that complaints should pour in that verbena 
beds were not clusters of bloom — that luxuriance and 
sizo of the foliage swamped the brilliancy of the flowers, 
while their grossness of habit rendered them liable to 
be swept by winds into unseemly bundles. To obtain 
masses of bloom in such circumstances the beds should 
be raised ; instead of pegging down, the plants should 
be jieggcd up with brushwood twigs, such as old birch 
brooms, and primings of any kind, in length propor- 
tionate to tho growth of the plant, so that the stems 
shall ran amoiig them and be held firm, whilst lbs 
medium of support shall be wholly concealed by the time 
the beds are m bloom, though it would require some- 
thing like a hurricane to force them from their moorings 
Similar attention to circumstances, as well as a kuow- 
ledge of the natural mode of growth, must he attended 
to in the cose of all plants grown in pots, in order to 
ensure the greatest satisfaction. Keeping to the vwbeni 
as an example, many of the most beautiful varieties, 
with large petals, and fine beads of bloom, are next to 
worthless tor the flower-garden, unless in the mod 
sheltered situations. A slight shower, a brisk breow, 
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blench and crumple the petals, while others seldom 
present a corymb of flowers with the florets all ex- 
panded, and thus exhibit a large green centre. What 
is, therefore, so much prized by the fastidious florist is 
often not so useful to the flower gardener an the less 
perfect formed but smaller-flowered, dwarfer-growing 
varieties, which after passing through the ordeal of 
showers aud wind look up as briskly and as beautifully 
as before. But high breeding here, just as in other cases, 
produces a degree of tentUrnaa. For example, we see it 
realised in the large herbaceous calceolarias which, 
though useless for tho flower-garden, are great orna- 
ments when protected by glass. All the verbenas ar< 
beautiful in pots, but the larger-flowered, more tendei 



thy such care. In spring and 
summer, and even autumn, few things are more splen- 
did in sitting-rooms, windows, greenhouses, or balconies, 
when well managed, and looked upon by those who can 
discover beauty in gorgcousness of colour, independently 
nf commercial -value speculations. Instead of detracting 
from, the caso with which a pretty object may be ob- 
tained by the masses of society adds to its real value 
and usefulness. 

I have tried many methods in my time for training 
verbenas in pots. For instance, after stopping a young 
shoot so as to produce two or three shoots, or encou- 
raging one shoot to grow without stopping, I have 
trained those several, or that single shoot, to a stout 
stake, stopping or picking out every side shoot that 
appeared, until the main shoot or shoots reached the 
top of the stake, which for most kinds was eighteen 
iuches or two feet above the surface of the pot Here, 
by means of cross wires, a top was formed something of 
the shape and size of our new fashionable parasols — 
not greatly larger than the pretty faces they are intended 
to defend from the sun'a rays. The shoots were here 
stopped and stopped again several times, flowering being 
discouraged until the shoots hung down in festoons, and 
when in full bloom concealing trellis, stake, and pot 
with their brilliancy. A similar plan was adopted with 
a Hat upright wire trellis, only the plants were stopped 
more at first, to furnish a sufficiency of main shoots, 
the sido shoots being always deprived of their bloom 
buds until tho trellis was covered with wood, so that all 
might have an equal start ; but by this method I never 
could please myself, as if set below the eye the stilting 
system resorted to was too apparent; and if placed on 
a stage above the eye, the flowers were not Been to the 
bust advantage. With strong growing kinds — such as 
the old Incha. and the comparatively more splendid 
Jioliiiaoria Defiance — I have used round, or balloon- 
shaped wire trellises, from three to four feet in height, 
nud as much in diameter; and wheu not examined too 
closely, the frame-work was hid by the mass of bloom, 
and they were a great improvement in appearance to the 
Hat one-sided plants. 

Hut here, though very beautiful, unless you had 
plenty of room all round tho plant, and could look down 
upon it, the effect as a whole was inferior to that produced 
by a bed of the same kind out of doors, raised a foot or 
eighteen inches above the surface; and that chiefly 
owing to the fact, that the plants having the liberty of 
following, to a certain extent, their natural inclinations, 
all the (lowers stood upright, aliko to meet the sun and 
the recognition of your admiring eye. Here, then, the 
lesson to be learned is, that verbenaB grown in pots to 
produce the best effect, should be trained so as to re- 
semble raised flower-beds in miniature. As in the raised 
bed, the pendant shoots would, in most cases, meet the 
s; mo muling medium, whether grass, gravel, or pave- 
ment ; so in the pot, most of the shoots should not only 
point upwards, but others should fall over tho pot, con- 
cealing by their flowers its appearauco altogether, or 
nearly so, unless when growing in a vase 60 beautiful. 



that a few flowers only hanging over to contrast with its 
colour might be deemed more desirable. 

To attain this more natural mode of exhibiting the 
verbena in pots, requires no extraordinary care nor ex- 
pense. For compact growing kinds with the dwarf- 
ness of the old but very useful CkarlaoodU, nothing 
would be required but pegs for the side, and twigs for 
the middle. For those of a medium growth, such as the 
old Tweediana, a similar plan, or better still, flat rounded 
trainers of wire network may be used, and about eighteen 
inches in height. The trainer should be made to fit 
the rim of the pot, and then cover the pot itself, being 
secured in its place by a hoop of wire, made to fit it 
tight. For stroug growing ones, like Defiance, the 
trainers should be from two to three feet in height, and 
as wide in diameter as you could easily manage and 
of any fanciful shape — round, oblong, or curved, though 
the first will be the best. I mentioned last week how 
these things are easily formed, and by booking the 
Btrong wire round the rim of the pot, you may remove 
all at your pleasure, and fit to another pot. With such 
a rim and two or three wires bent over and attached to 
it in the desired shape, as a frame, nothing could answer 
better for verbenas than the cheap wire netting so fre- 
quently advertised, to fasten to the frame; and if gal- 
vanised, no painting would be required. If all went on 
well, every shoot and flower would thus be kept in their 
place, and yet the medium of training would be con- 
cealed from the view. 

Taking these and previous remarks for what they are 
worth, our kind readers will perceive, that in order to 
excel, they must study the nature and capabilities of the 
plant to be trained, more than any particular direc- 
tions; and I think they will also come to the conclu- 
sion, that however fashionable it may be, and however 
striking the effect, there is also something of the 
muatiefactory iu beholding plants, naturally of a busby 
character, fixed to a flat trellis. As the verbena has 
been the base of our remarks, it may be mentioned that 
to bloom in the beginning of May tho plants should be 
raised and potted off in September. To bloom at a 
later period, those struck in the end of September or in 
March will answer well. To bloom fine at an early 
season, and to be large plants likewise, the plants must 
be kept in a temperature of from 40° to fiO", with plenty 
of air, watering and syringing from the end of February ; 
shifted several times until they are placed in six-inch 
pots, after which they may bo transferred to pots of 
twelve or fourteen inches, and have the flat rounded 
trellises affixed. They require a rich, lumpy, light soil 
well drained. When we had nothing but dung and 
strong loam to choose front, we have used lime rubbish 
and broken bricks liberally with great advantage. It 
may also be as well to state, that when verbenas are to 
be Kept in their cutting pots during winter, the middle 
of September is a good time to insert them round the 
side of a pot filled with light soil, and cither set in a 
cold pit or in a window, to bo shaded from the sun. 
For the latter position, small side shoots, with port of 
the stem attached, and showing incipient roots, answer 

Our friends who wish to know all about keeping their 
plants in winter, will be attended to ere long. Mean- 
while, lot geraniums, calceolarias, &c, intended to be 
taken up, have some of their large leaves removed, and 
their roots cut round as recommended last year by Mr, 
Beaton. R. Fisii. 



HOTHOUSE DEPARTMENT. 

STOVE PLANTS, 

ApHRtAKDiM Aitiuntia<;.i (Orange flowered A.). — The 

well-known A. crittata is a beautiful, fine, autumnal 

flowering plant, and is pretty generally distributed 
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throughout the country ; but our present subject is uot 
so well-known, nor cultivated so successfully, nor to 
such an extent, yet it is a line foliaged and handsome 
Dowered species, well worthy of the attention it requires. 
It has also the advantage of flowering at a time when 
floral beauty is scarce in our stoves, thus rendering it 
a grand acquisition to our early species of blooming 
stove plants. It is, indeed, raoro difficult to manage, 
and, therefore requires more skill to produce good well- 
bloomed specimens. The leaves, when healthy, are 
largo, and of a deep green colour. The flowers are 
produced in terminal racemes, and are of a deep rich 
orange -scarlet colour, continuing a long time in flower. 
It has the advantage of being of a dwarf habit, hence it 
is suitable for small collections. 

Culture- — This fine plunt requires to bo kept in the 
warmest part of the stove. If there is a bark-bed in it 
it will be all the better for being plunged in it up to 
the rim of the pot. The compost most suitable for it is 
loom, fibrous-peat, and leaf-mould, in equal parts, with 
the addition of a liberal quantity of sand to keep the 
soil open ; for no plant sailers more than this from loo 
close soil. It is also necessary to use a good quantity 
of drainage — more, in fact, than usual; for, as wo ob- 
served above, this lino plant requires, to grow it well, a 
little extra care and attention. In potting, throw in 
upon the drainage a few pieces of charcoal; it will be 
useful. Tho size of the pot depends, of course, upon 
the sine of tho plant. In this case, however, we recom 
mend tho use of smaller pots than is usually given to 
plants of this order, for a plant a foot high, a pot six 
inches wide will be amply sufficient; for less or for 
larger plants pots must ho used of proportionate sizes. 
The best time for potting is in early spring, just before 
the plant begins to grow. If the soil the plant has boon 
growing in previously bo close and hard, so much so that 
it will not easily shake oft', take a small sharp-pointed stick 
and gently pick off small portions of soil all round thobnll, 
being careful not to bruise, tear, or otherwise injure the 
living roots. Should the plant be sickly, continue this 
operation till the ball is considerably reducod, perhaps 
as much as two-thirds of its former size, then put in 
fresh compost, and plungo in a brisk tan-bed, shading it 
for a while from the suu till it begins to grow again, and 
is able to bear more light. This lino plant must also be 
carefully watered; not in tho all -alike method too com- 
monly practised, but just enough for its wants and no 
more. It will boar syringing over head when in a grow- 
ing state and not in llower, but ought to be refrained 
from when tho plant is comparatively at rest and in 
bloom. 

Propagation. — This is pretty easy by cuttings. Take 
off tho top of a young siioot, insert it in silver sand in 
a small pot under a bell-glass, in boat, and with the 
requisite attention ot shading and watering, just enough 
to keep it from Hogging, it will quickly root, and make 
a good plant It is encouraging to try to propagate 
such a plant, bocauso it will iiowor at twelve months' 
old in a forty-eight (1-inch) pot, and is then very attrac- 
tive, with its three or four line leaves, and a spike live 
or six inches long of its brilliant coloured flowers. 

Aphelanuiia Crtstata (Crested A.). — Though wo have 
written above highly in praise of A. aurautica, yet A. 
cristata is by no means to be despised. It is a very 
handsomo species, requiring, it is true, more room than 
its compeer, yet it is, where there is space to grow it, 
even more desirably. \\\; have lately seen a plant with 
no less than eight branching spikes of its line showy 
flowers. The way to obtain such a plant, is to eom- 
menco stopping it at an early age, and persevering with 
it, repotting and nipping off all flower-buds till the 
requisite number of branches has been obtained ; then 
to give the last potting in the month of March, and a 
free supply of water, moderate heat and air, so as to 



give a robust sturdy habit to your plant ; and in the 
month of September followiug, you will have a truly 
grand object of horticultural skill and beauty. This 
species is much easier to grow than the preceding, 
being of a more robust habit, and not requiring so much 
heat aud strict attontiou. Tho same compost, potting, 
watering, and method of propagation are suitable for it 
No stove of moderate size ought to be without these two 
really fiuo plants. 

Cyhtookbah Reflexhk (Roflexed C.).— This is a plant 
of a bushy habit when well managed, with flowers mudi 
like tho still much-admired Hoy a carnosa, or, as it is , 
often culled, " tho honey plant." Tho flowers ore of a 
creamy white, with a tinge of yellowish green in the ' 
centre. They are produced in corymbs (or heads! oil 
footstalks, three or four inches long, out of the axils of 
the leaves. The leaves are four inches long and one 
inch wide, of a dark green when healthy. It dowers ' 
freely in June and July, and is a good plant for exuibi- ' 
tion purposes. 

Culture. — It requires a warm stove to grow it well, i 
being apt to have the leaves turn yellow if kept too cool; 
a boat of 0(1" in winter, and 711° in summer, is the right j 
temperature for it. As it is like the Hoy a, rather of a 
succulent nature, the compost for it ought to be light 
and porous. In addition to the compost above de- 
scribed lor tho Aphelandra, mix amongst it a few pieces 
, of charcoal and small pieces of broken potsherds. This 
I will keep the soil open, and allow the water to pass off 
freely. The drainago must be kept in a perfect state, 
so as to do its work well and regularly. Should the 
surface of tho soil show a disposition to become mossy, 
it is an indication that the drainage is stopped up, and 
the consequence will bo yellow leaves, poor growth, and 
poorer flowers. In such a case, should it unfortunately 
occur, turn tho plant out of tho pot, reduce the ball of 
earth, renew the drainage, and put it into a less pot 
giving less water, more shade, and greater heat for » 
time, until health, and tho right colour indicating it 
returns. IK- this treatment we havo frequently — 
vered a plant that otherwise would have perished. 

Propagation. — This plant may be increased by cut 
tings taken from the tops of tho shoots. These ot 
not to be more than from two to three inches long. 
will propagate also by loaves taken off with a bud ' 



the compost to within an inch of the top, and tho 
muinder with silver sand. Place tho cuttings, whether 
of young shoots or leaves, round the edge of the cutting 
pot, placing the leaves inwards, so as not to touch the 
glass of tho hand-light. Set thorn upon a heated bed. 
and the hand-glass over them. The bell-glass is rather 
too close for them ; where it is used it ought to he 
wiped dry every morning. Shade during the middle of 
the day ; and in six weeks or two months they will be 
rooted. As soon as that is the case, pot them off' '"" 
diately into two-inch pots ; replaco them undi 
hand-glass for a. week or two, until they are fairly esta- 
blished, when they should havo moro air and light, and 
same as the older plants. 

T. Apple w. 



I 



FLORISTS' 1'LOWERS. 
Tun weather lately has been propitious for 111* 
flowers. The ilahUm have been excellent thia year gene- 
rally. Wo have witnessed in the north of England, *t 
exhibitions in different places, some very fine stands of 
twenty-fours, better than we ever remember to have 
seen before. We hope soon to find leisure to publish » 
list of them, which will guide our amateur and other 
friends in making a selection for next year. In regard 
to the operations necessary to be done now, with lb* 
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exception of taking off the layers of carnation* as fast 
as they root, there is nothing but what wo have already 
alluded In. We bog of our friends to look back for three 
or four numbers and see that preparations are going on 
(o make the beds ready for tulips, hyacinths, ranunculuses, 
and anemones, 'as the time for planting is fast approach- 
ing. Pink pipings may yet be planted in their bloom- 
ing beds, if not already done ; but do not delay this 
work longer than the end of the mouth. 

T. Applebv, 



THE KITCIIEN-GAEDEN. 

('ahh.u;e. — The main early spring crop, as before 
recommended, should now be planted on soil, well pre- 
pared by the application of good manure, trenching, 
hind tin-ruin-,' tlin ground into sloping banks. Sturdy and 
cvcn-sizc-d plants should bo selected from the beds lirst 
pricked out, taking care to take them up with a trowel 
or small hand-fork, so that tho fibrous roots may not, 
lo any extent, bo injured. As the lato crops of peas, 
kidnoy-lnvuis, &c, aro cleared, lose no time in forming 
sloping banks for pricking out plenty of cabbage- pi ants, 
to stand tho winter, as well as caulijioatts, lettuce, 
endive, &o. 

Uhuraiu), so useful for tarts, &c, through the winter 
and early spring months, may easily ho obtained by 
almost every cottager who can procure a low roots of 
any early variety, and who has a cellar, a warm fuel- 
Iioume!, or tiny other warm corner, with the aid of an old 
butter firkin, with a. lew gimlet holes bored through the 
end to afford drainago ; or an old water pail, deop pan, 
or rough box of any kind, or even a few rough boards to 
nail together for tho purpose. Any kind of garden soil 
would do put in about the roots. In the after-manage- 
ment the principal point to attend to is, always when 
requiring water, to be particular in applying it pretty 
warm ; and if tho crowns of the plants are covered over 
with a piece of flannel, or any other warm article, until 
they have fairly started into growth, it will forward tho 
production of the rhubarb considerably. 

Ska-kaj.r, so much esteemed when well produced, 
may also be obtained at a very little expense through 
the late autumn and winter months by a similar con- 
trivance ; and any one who has a dark warm cellar, or 
other dark room or passage, may, by procuring some 
strong roots, obtain several cuttings from the same 
plant*, during the short days of tho winter season, from 
late autumn till early spring. Those who have largo 
gardens generally have a largo piece of sea-kale ; and 
tho custom usually is, to cover a piece at a tirao with 
Idanching pots, covered to a sufficient thickness with 
fermenting materials, for tho purpose of commanding 
h.iil enough to start it into growth, which it is almost 
impossible at an early season to do with sufficient regu- 
larity so as to insure a sturdy well-blanched growth, on 
account of the drenching rains, snow storms, and 
searching winds which commonly occur. Indeed, if 
obtained at all by such means, it requires much labour 
and watching — covering the tops with dry materials, and 
protecting the sides with thatched hurdles, &.C., all of 
which augments tbo labour and expense, to say nothing 



of the time and care required in frosty, windy, or cold 
weather, in searching to cut what is ready for table, and 
thus exposing the plants to sudden checks, and after all 
the trouble and expense, the sea-kalo cannot be pro- 
duced either in quantity or quality through the months 
of November, December, and January, equal to that 
which may be produced as above directed. 

Winter Spinach should have its final thinning, if 
not already douo; and encouragement should be given 
for its healthy growth by frequent surface-stirrings. 

'Cauliflowers. — Advancing crops should be liberally 
supplied with manured water, as well as any other kinds 
of Brocoli that may bo near heading-in; and attend, 
also, to tho turning a few of the larger leaves down o- 
the young heads, particularly on any frosty-looking 
evening, for the merely doing this will protect the young 
heads from quite a sharp frost. Attend to the earth stir- 
ring also of the Cauliflower plants; remember, too, that 
a good open quarter will be wanted towards the middle 
of next month, for finally planting out the hand-glass 
crop to stand the winter. This may bo trenched-up at 
least two feet deep, and well manured in readiness ; tbo 
quarters from which the hand-glass crops of Cucumbers 
are cleared, are generally considered an excellent situa- 
tion for the winter crops of Cauliflowers. 

A spa rag us- beds. — Where the stalks and seed are i 
they may be cut down close to the ground ; but should 
seeds be required, collect them first, and put them away 
in a dry place for the present, as they may be washed 
out on any wet day during the winter months, and the 
stems may be all tied up in moderate sized bundles for 
some purpose or other, and put away in a tidy man- 
ner, until, perhaps, wanted for coverings or protection. 
Should there bo any weeds to be seen when tho stems 
aro all cut on", let them all be hoed up lightly on 
a nice dry day and raked off; all such refuse may be 
put upon another quarter, to be trenched or dug in, and 
then let the beds be carefully forked up, and give them 
a good coat of manure regularly all over the beds. 
Fork up tho alleys without injury to any of the re 
that may have strayed out in them ; then, for tho sake 
of neatness, set down a line to form out tho alleys, by 
just making up tho edges, and neatly chop tliem out, 
throwing up any crumbs from tho alleys upon tho beds 
over the manure, and the work will be completed and all 
tidy for some mouths to come. 

Routine Work : Onion*. — Pull up, dry-off well, and 
store away. Carrots. — Attend to thinning-out and 
earth stirring, and taking up tho main crops for winter 

CocnUHKBs now preparing for winter use should be 
kept liberally aired, keeping up as hardy a growth a 
possible. Cut away all flower stems and decayed leave 
from the artichokes, hoeing and clearing away all weeds 
from among them, and giving them a good mulching 
with such materials as an old mushroom bed ; let them 
bo well heaped up, and a little earth thrown over to keep 
all up snug together round each crown. Celery earth 
un and attend to. Endive plant out and tie up for 
blanching. Lettuces, earth-stir amongst them, and prick 
out and tie up the full-grown ones for use. SpUuich and 
Turnips thin out. Potatoes take up, selecting the best 
for winter store, the middle sized for seed, and the refuse 
for the pigs. James Barnes and T. Weaver 
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ALWAYS GAY. 
a of The Cottaob Gardeneh, and a spring, so, round it is first a ring of. 



illr ,,,,,,,,„.,•,„■ ,-...„,., .. r — c, ■.., ■ ,. for Marcl, then 

to liia pupils, even the humblest, kftutet* for April, then tulip for May, and lastly, an edge | 
" ~ : - perfectir- 1 '"' * kJ - 



ia the usual 
very good aim it is . . . 

to the cultivation of each flower in its perfection. But this 
endeavour has its disadvantages where space is small and 
appliances defective ; no cottagers, of any rank in life, can 
succeed in aU dowers; and if we choose two or three, some 
accident may cause failure in our endeavours, or, at the best, 

ir hard-won treasures are out of bloom sometimes, and the 

ds are dull. My own fancy takes another line. I have no 
greenhouse, no better gardener than myself. I have no 
show plants, and take no prizes at our horticultural exhibi- 
tions. But the frequent remark of my friends is, that call 
when they will, except at Christmas, my garden is always 
yay. No empty beds, few vacant spaces; and if anyone 
would like to attempt the same and improve upon my plans, 
ir she is very welcome to know them. 
he time of all others when I like to be admired is in the 
early spring, when my wealthy neighbours, luxuriating in 
' ;ir conservatories, think it needful to let their Hower gar- 

□ look like the Lybian desert Mine is filled full in the 

tumn with all the early flowerers I can procure, suggested 
by your pages or otherwise ; the new ones I try first in my 
snug border under tho house, at the foot of my myrtle and 
magnolia, both by the bye in full flower now. When they 
are gone by, I move almost all carefully away, and fill up 
the place with scarlet geraniums. 

The pride of my heart in June ia my rose basket. It 
stands on the lawn, and is, in truth, a bed surrounded with 

-£, which is covered all round and over the handle of pillis fM T|1Mi ,, lli]e „, a:nothera grows on all the time, 




with creeping roses (each shoot tied down, never twisted 
and out, which would certainly kill it), and the inside filled 
with low standards. From the time the leaves appear it is 
very pretty. But why should it not be pretty sooner? The 
ground is filled with croeus roots, and round the outside is a 
circle of wind flowers (Anevane Itortensis). After these are 



...... .... territory of each as it fades away, till it . 

its own lai^e flowers with the inoffensive plants of tho pink, 
by way of border. Tho arm of the cross which is farthest 
from tlie house, is filled vMi fuchsias, with a border of tho 
blue and the whits Catnjiantila pnmila in alternate masses. 
But amongst tho fuchsias are sired iciltiams, which forma 
loneMe is sown lor tne autumn. rich object earlier in the year, and are easily cut down when 

■r bed is surrounded with a hare fence ; here, there- their ^ BUCoeBSOM eM m attention. The opposite arm 
must be kept low, or it would hide the rest from Uie windows ; 
it has a border of pmuici for May, and is then Hlled with 
verbena*, pegged down — white, scarlet, and purple. 

One side arm has an edge of rammcnhites ; and while these 
the plants of Salvia patens are spreadir 



But those chi 
deficient in one thing, leaves of real green. My hare fence 
forms the support of a Ion hedge of French honeysuckles, 
which tlow-er at the same time with the carnations, and are 
green and pretty all the year round. In tho spring this bud 

is filled with flowers among tie carnation plants, and with ^^ ££% uownfde^rivS of their ^ds\iu"the , 'space' 
jome autuinn.sown aunuals for May; and about this same filled, and they are allow ed to expand in all their loveliness, 
merry month of May are sown patches of other annuals just The ;,,. ; mil u bordered by manmts, and within them 
tall enough to peep over the hedge in the autumn, whilem „,„ b " otLeI blue nower _ Campanula carpalioa, Label* 
the middle are planted three or four chrysanthemums. The ,.„„,„,„ 4c 

oe, then, for this bed is, mixed Hewers till Jnhf, then T hc summer arrangement, then, is— yr/foio in tho middle; 
carnations surrounded by French honeysuckles, afterwards tWQ sit ,,,„,,, , ,;,.,, 0!tite relU fetf, variations. BW 
late annuals, concluding with chrysanthemums. jn tlle ' enily sprinR ^ ,bo arms are full of mixed flowen 
On the lawn are several tree rase*, which have the turf cut | un( ] |,ulbs, and these are taken away as they fade ; the former 
from them to the distance of a foot aU round. These little | divided and placed in reserve beds till the autumn; the 
beds contain each four successive flowers. Hound the edge ' Utter, if tho leaves are dead, stored away ; if not, moved with 
a circle of some early lulhs— ncrwnVci, single suuwdrops, l.ya- „, mlll .|, (,„.), Qs thev choose to take with Uiem, to a nit* 
" " " -i Thai tulip,, or others. After those the roses j airy place out of sight. The Gent ianella alone, is too gwat 
r '* kj capricious to be moved Bbout ''''" 



open, and nothing more can be desired; hut before tJicy 
all cut off, each stem is the support of some l-w creeper or 
lull Jtower ; and round this, over anil among the concealed 
bulbs, flourishes some guy littlo annual of a different colour, 
as portulneca' round a white petunia. Ono tree rose has 
round it a wreath of ilonble primroses (white, crimson, sul- 
phur, atul lilac) ; hut as their leaves appear again in the 
summer, instead of planting other tilings among lliem, 1 
saw major cnitvntraiiix, mnl train them up strings tixftil IVi.jh 
the ground to the top of the stork to form n pyramid. The 
rimiirtj pl'iut makes a pretty low hedge, supported on bent 
sticks round a purple petunia. 1 f any ono fear* to injure the 
rose by drawing tno much nourishment from its soil, I can 
Duly siiy that ono of mine, an Attaining ile Bourbon, has at 
least 'i:MI flowers every year. 

AuoLhcr lie.! i-> in the form uf ;i Maltese cross, the centre 
of which forms u circular bed itself. In this centre is placed 
an IFnothera macrorarpa, whoso largo sulphur flowers con- 
trast well with every thing. But the plant is invisible all the 



but- tliuru is 



bed of riw'or/ roses to which it forms an edging, 
and unobtrusive afterwards, beneath the 
Ixcoaifiu. 



s grei 



blaze of its queen. 



ALLOTMENT FARMING FOE OCTOBEB. 

Business of tile Season. — We need scarcer/ say Iks' 
the cottager or allottees' harvesting period is at hand— at the 
very iloor, — us to iiis various root crops ; for these are the 
tilings w herewith to witlistand the chance of a partial famine, 
should pnujncs al any time fall away ; and no men can M* 
Unit- these things [■an never bo worse than they have been. 

The unexpected virulence of the blight thia season, when 
mo»t persons flattered themselves it was progreisiwtf 
wearing away, is enough to alarm the most sangume, sad 
will buve llir'dtW-l of preventing a full amount of conndem* 
in this root for may years. Still, we would be among the tat 
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iur to have it superseded ; only, we would implore 
. to be in great earnest about the selection and pre- 
of their seed; for assuredly there is no crop in 
e will sooner manifest a corresponding amount of 
lan in the potato. We can say this much from ox- 
for we were amongst the first On the original ap- 
tif the disease to advise the fanners to this course, 
-)i it was long before we could make any impression, 
plainly seen now that the advice and the' argu- 
which it was based were not in vain. So much 
.limit potatoes in last month's paper, that it is un- 
to mid more now, but merely to repeat, that dry- 
■e all things, is essential to the potato in its present 

no now to commence using the lower leaves of the 
)T beet ; this, indeed, may commence in the end 
iber, or even sooner. The only thing requisite is 
:m off as soon as they begin to discolour, beginning 

at the bottom of the stem and working npwards. 

bear this once a week until taken up to store. At 
imming, our practice is to trim a great portion of 

leaves away, for such must uu avoidably be done 
ccount of convenience of storing. Indeed, if very 
sts occur, it is well to commence this operation 
much valuable fodder is contained in these tops, 

cow eats greedily ; and if no cow, they can be given 

ling or pitting the mangold, a dry day, if possible, 
try period, should be chosen ; the roots should be 
hues in the morning, and thrown on the surface, 
ny wind as well as sun, they will be ready to scrape 
'clock r. 31. The roots should then be passed 
lie band, and the rough of the soil cleared away by 
a wooden scraper; and if they are tolerably dry, 
r they are removed the better, otherwise it may be 
le to let thorn lie all night, provided the weather 
lie latter, however, is but a gambling transaction 
■e Hvnther being so variable and uncertain at this 
Hioy "iil keep very well piled up in a sharp ridge 

I and dry plot of ground, throwing a coating of 
it them. We prefer putting them in a shed or 

if such can be bad, or, indeed, anywhere where 
icrfectly dry, and where a thorough circulation of 
e hud ; fur this root does not shrivel, like the 

oqioMut to the air. One thing must bo observed 

them — they must not be placed in too large a 
a would not have the mound mora than four feet 
•: basis but as liigh as they can be piled, putting 
rowns outward, at least as much as possible, and 
n fm it thr i/ruHuil level. The term "pitting," there- 
at strictly applicable here. 

ia-i been said of the mangold applies equally to 
irini/w, ire, with some trilling exceptions. The 
Is, however, it must be understood, are not of so 
a character as the mangold, and therefore will not 
uch exposure to the atmosphere without shrivelling. 
.eep exceedingly null in sand or ordinary soil 
nearly dry, putting alternate layers of roots and 
Tots, however, are very excitable as to sprouting, 
> damp or warm; and for tills reason many good 
i cut the crowns " into the quick," or rather cut 
lieni, when preparing them for storing. We have 

this mode for several years, and believe that it 
them plump and tender longer than by the old plan, 
uirsnips, wo have before said, what we must again 
Ht there is no better plan of husbanding the par- 
ti) leave tlicm in the ground, trenching them out 
I. In this case, we merely determine on the crops 

II succeed tin-in in the ensuing season, and this, of 
hits to the amount or character of the manuring. 
, the manure is applied, and serves a double pur- 
iioly. to protect the crowns, and to prepare for the 
it crop. Those who cannot find time must of 
siiiro them; and we may observe, that any plan 
weds with the carrot will do for the parsnip ; 
ej may very fairly be mixed together, if need be. 

. — These are so well known that little comment is 
re. Wo may merely observe, that it becomes the 
mull and the cottager to make the most of their 
Mjn as the season has fairly declined. 



The Yimous Gbeens. — Nothing remains now but t 
collect occasionally the half- decaying leaves, and to work 
them up as cow or pig food. It may seem a small thing to 
large holders to talk of collecting weekly, or otherwise, the 
decaying leaves of these crops ; let them remember that 
" little things are great to hole men," and that, indeed, 
without a very severe economy, which many in easy circum- 
stances would despise, the cottager or allottee could not 
hope to succeed. Nevertheless, with it, with industry, per- 
severance, and a feeling of independence, he may, and will, 
succeed in placing himself beyond the pale of pauperism, 
which, indeed, is the wish of the majority of our countiy- 
men, and, in the main, distinguishes them from such as the 
mobs of Paris and the Lazzarom of Naples. It so happens, 
that the savoys and the various brocolis are tender as to 
their endurance of frost, just in proportion as they are luxu- 
riant. An old and very good practice prevails among gar- 
deners of laying or falling strong plants of these filings 
towards the middle or end of October. Now, we opine that 
the mere cottager is not much in the brocoli way ; never 
theless, as we would fun give breadth as well as length t 
our advice, and as The Cottahe Gare-ek-ek now and then 
creeps into the parlour, we mnst take the liberty of giving 
now and then a collateral turn for a moment, and swift back 
again to our old beat. The "falling," then, we strongly 
recommend ; and by all means fall the grctiu with their heads 
to the nor/A. There is, certainly, something very tempting 
in a genial sunshine to ladies '-maids, butterflies, sunflowers, 
&C, *c, but these brocolis, having produced their utmost 
balk, require a sort of rest, during which, the vegetable 
extension being as it were suspended, nature is busied in 
forming the blossom-bud, which, when fairly developed, we 
term a brocoli or a cauliflower, as the case may be. This is 
easily accomplished by opening a trench on one side of the 
plant, rather deep, and preparing a sloping facing to receive i 
a deep cut or two on the opposite side liberates the plan 
which falls gently against the opposite slope. The plants 
being thus sunk, soil shonld be piled up to their very necks, 
or as high as the leaves will permit; at the same time draw- 
ing away any wounded and all half-decaying leaves. 

Caebaqe. — The first week of this month is the best time 
to plant out those cabbages which were sown in August, and 
which will produce the largest of any in the ensuing sliron 
These require half a yard between the rows, and rather m 
than a foot in the row; if, however, the soil is rich and the 
kind large, they should have more room still. Our practice 
is, after planting the larger kinds at their permanent dis- 
tance, to introduce a row of the small early kinds betwixt 
every two rows, and also a plant of the same betwixt every 
two plants in tbe row. We prefer the Matchless for this 
purpose; the Early York, however, will do, or any early 
hearting and dwarf kind. These latter will come in for use 
early in April if strong plants, and may be used daily until 
the middle of May, when they must be all cleared off, and 
the ground cleared for the summer cabbage, which will then 
require well soiling up. 

All late cabbage plants not wanted to plant out perma- 
nently this autumn, should be immediately pricked out on 
raised beds, in an open situation. These will he very valu- 
able in spring, should a hard winter ensue; and surplus I 
stock may be sold at nearly one shilling per hundred. 
Whilst on this subject it may be well to name that some of 
the cottagers near at hand grow many thousands in this j 
way; and we know of ono or two who have nearly paid their ' 
rental occasionally by growing the Drumhead cabbage for ! 
the farmers. We do think that every cottager should turn . 
his attention to this point, for where he has a stout boy or 
two the pricking out may be done entirely by them ; and ! 
this is the only tedious part of the business. 

Where plenty of green-kale sprouts are desiivil tlinujjli 
the winter, we advise that a portion of the crowns he used 
up betimes in this month ; this will cause them to sprout . 
much earlier. The too common practice is, to leavo them 
on until February, when, of course, the heads and sprouts 
come all of a glut. Tliis is neither expedient nor econo- 

Lettl-ce. — Wo would have every cottager prick out a few 
hundred lettuces in the early part of this month ; if ho has . 
not raised them, ho may buy a few of some civil gardener. 
These form admirable pig food, to say the least of them, in I 
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Ihe ensuing May and Juno, especially for breeding sows. 
They, moreover, attain a larger size than spring-sown lot 
luce, and the ground cu.n be better spared for tbom Llian in 
the spring. 

ItiiisHAiiii. — As soon us tiiu leaves are decaying remove 
them, and apply a thick coating of rotten manure over their 
crowns, using tbu very sluteh of tlie midden. This must he 
partly removed and partly dug in round the exterior of the 
plants in February. 

Common Ti hnu-s will want ono thorough clearing, and 
perhaps a slight thinning, in tho early part of this mouth. 
Those who want good swede tops for cookiug purposes early 
in spring, should leave a drill or two in the ground, cutting 
off thoir tops, not quite "0 low as the bulb, in the beginning 
of this mouth, and then soiling them over sis inches deep. 
The young shoots may be gathered in February, March, and 
April, beautifully blanched, and tender as the finest sea-kulo. 
No person should be without this useful and profitable 
article. 

Wistkb Treatment of Allotment*.— Let no man fancy 
that when Ins roots aro stored, and his greens, Jc, dressed 
according to foregoing instructions, that he has done for (lie 
winter, and may henceforth stand with his arms folded. 
Every man worthy of holding so useful a thing as a plot of 
laud, capable of producing all his vegetables, should every 
season try to ouhancu its value, by rendering it capable of a 
higher course of culture. That this is possible in three- 
fourths of the cases, we are assured by loug observation. 
Many plots that we have seen are scoured by stagnant 
moisture ; some aro composed of a too stubborn loam, in- 
clining to clay ; and others posses* a penty or elastic texture. 
In regard to the first, nothing short of thorough drainage 
can over make it what it ought to he. Tho stubborn loams 
must be broken lip by a winters fallow, and their UTitUre 
altered by applying sandy materials, or oven cinder ashes or 
old lime rubbish ; tho latter well pounded is an excellent 
thing, l'caty soils require both sandy materials and the 
loamy or clayey principle. Above all things we say, let every 
inch of available ground be fallowed, and by all means drain 
where the least suspicion exists. 



THE LOAF OF BREAD. 
Hi/ Ihe Aullwnss of " My Flowers," Jr. 

The remarks 1 think it advisable to moke upon the esti- 
mates in my lust papers, oblige me to touch again upon the 
subject of bread. My readers may consider mil desultory 
and careless in the arrangement of my subjects, and would 
prefer ono matter being fully discussed before the inlrmlue- 
tion of another. 1 am myself quite of their way of thinking, 
and fully aware of the deficiencies of my own mode of writ- 
ing ; but as 1 am no scientific author, and matter rises up 
before me when I least expect it, from various and unlooked 
for incidents, I must solicit their leave to do my utmost m 
their service, in tins confused, un -litis factory way which 1 am 
grieved to call »j hrst Having thin fur apologised for my 
shoif-tonmigs, I will endeavour for the future to amend. 

The estimates I have transcribed allow ''4 pounds of bread 
and flour for five persons ; that is to say, six pounds for each 
of tho parents, and four pound* for each of the children |>cr 
week. Many good managers allow only four pounds of hrcnil 
per head for the family, old and yo;ue, r together, and find it 
sufficient; because some persons aro not great eaters of 
broad, which loaves moro for those who are. Many person 1 
have naturally smaller appetites tlian others ; some <""'■•■ 
of my owu, a ir.>"'' ■—•"■ wd his d'"'" l, '"r ■•>»>■ 



allowance. Flour, too, is included in the calculation of bread, 
Mini in Boino cases must take considerably from it, as pies 
and puddings, both of meat and fruit, particularly the former, 
made with a plain crust, are useful in the family; and a 
u'Diiil si/.n! pie requires a pound of flour at least. The cart- 
ful econouiist wdl soon discover the exact quantity of bread 
consumed in her household, and if it exceeds the limit vkiih 
(lie estimate give-, will either substitute some other article 
in place of the extra quantity, or reduce on some other point 
to make up for it. 

I',, tily rising, early dining, and a relish for the social even- 
ing meal, after tho labours and separation of the day, pro 
mote the appetite ; and when baker's bread is used, ilcuts 
away sadly fast, without affording the stay to the stomach 
which sound In nisei iuli.1 bread invariably gives. When sub- 
stantial meals are made upon bakers bread, in a couple of 
lionrs wo feel hungry again, which u never tho COM wen 
when a less quantity of sweet home-made bread has Wii 
eaten ; and 1 am sure that some liltlo trouble to effect Lomr 
liiikii:;,* among the labouring population would be well repaid 
in comfort as well as in saving. I know too much of the 
ineouvouiencc, privations, and poverty of tho poor in a rural 
district to suppose that tliis can be carried out exce 
some few coses ; but where it can be done — where flou 
be bought, and yeast obtained, and tho cottage possess 
oven — it is most desirable that bread should be made at li 
Even if taken to be baked in the baker's oven, it would an- 
swer to the cottager to pay a halfpenny, or penny per loaf, 
according to its size, rather thou buy bread from the shop. 

I remember the large, sweet, hospitable-looking loaves at 
tile house of a clergyman, who lived close to Die village. The 
bread was made of wheat grown on his farm, but was kneads! 
and baked at the shop; and it was always well baked and 
light, and wholesome. Nothing looks more comfortable and 
hospitable than a large loaf of good sweet bread. It 
so elegant certainly as the small, delicate, shop loaf, but it 
cuts much more to advantage and goes much further. Ill 
the days of need we must not think of elegancies, hut of lh.it 
which is useful and essential. Many persona live in theneai 
neighbourhood of a baker's oven, and might thus bo accom- 
modated at little expense. 

The price of bread might be considerably reduced, if wt 
mixed other flour with it, and it would be equally good. The 
writer from whom i have always quoted says, on tho subject 
of bread, " Tho finest flour is by no means the moat whole- 
some ; and, at any rate, thorn is more nutritious matter hi 
pound of household luead than in a pound of baker's bread. 
lii>iilos thin, rye, ami even barley, especially when mixed 
with wheat, makes very good bread. Few people upon tho 
face of the earth live better than the Long Islanders; yet 
nine families out of ten seldom eat wheaten bread. l!yei» 
the flour they principally make use of. Now rye is seldom 
more than two-third* the price of wheat, and barley is seldom 
more than half the price of wheat Half rye and half wheat, 
taking out a little more of the offal, make very good bread. 
Half wheat, a quarter rye, and a quarter barley, — naj 
third of each, — make broad that I could bo very coiil 
five upon all my life-time; and even barley alone, if tie 
barley bu good, and none hut the finest flour taken on' ''^ 
has in it, measure for measure, ten times the nutril 

Now, to the poor of a high station as woll as to those of » 
low one, cheap bread is a grand consideration ; and 1 think 
there is less prejudice lu overcome in the former than tho 
latter. The poor aro very prejudiced ami cannot betrai 
inferior, or simply a vhrajivi article, to which they have do 
been accustomed. Now the higher classes can much scone 
adopt a prudent measure, and reconcile themselves to what 
is right. 1 speak of each at a dim ; there aro many excep- 
tions on the one side, and many also on the other; bat I 
think when the higher classes set on example, the poof 
would speedily follow. 

There is a particular brood iu the north of Knglai 
there «-«.<, for it is many years since my father lived there, 
of which I have always heard him speak in the highest 
praise. He said it was far superior, in his opinion, to 
wheaten bread, — sweeter, and more moist. It was made of 
certain proportions of wheat and rye, which were grow 
thrashed, and ground together. I think the quan&iaf 
smiai «■-■» t -. n iot clear upon the subject, and I have n't 
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*ny north-country friend to whom I can apply for correct 
information. 1 shall fool deeply indented In any reader of 
1'iik Corr.ioK if.vBi>KNen who is able to givo me the name 
in 1 1 proportions of (his excellent brood, who would kindly do 
-o i.lirmi-rli l)n' Kditor. Tlio name 1 have so often heard 
my full i it us*-, I have now Lnt an imperfect recollection of; 
it was. like Mussi-ijfon, or Mnsselue-n, broad.* 

Whore means are small, and little mouths are many, a 
cheap and ijimd loaf is itnleed a blessing ; anil I shall be 
liiiuikfiil f mi; hints 1 liavo gathered may prove of use to 
tlie higher p-ivr, who are so interesting in their trials and 
-[niggles. Yet the cheapest loaf, the closest economy, the 
iviili/ljfiil eve, and the skilful hand, will all produce nothing 
hut restlessness, anxiety, and fatigue, without the "fixed 
heart," and the "mind" that "is stayed" on God. The 
bread " which cndnrctli " must ho fed upon, to enable that 
■■ which piTisheth " to refresh and sustain us. " Oh, that" 
we. "were wise, that" wo " understood tiiis, that" no "would 
consider our latter end !" 
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MY FARM-YARD. 
n of the year has now arrived when those who 



wish tu lji«:in I'm Kf.Ki>is<;, or those who are about to 
crease their stork, should look about them, count over their 
little store, and see what they can spore for replenishing 
their ''piggery." The ago at which I should recommend 
the Conner to purchase his pig is from three to four months 
old. The gardens ore now full of refuse vegetables. Tho 

unions will supply you with fern, which must bo dried and 

ricked fur litter during the ensuing winter. The gleaners 
have left the fields, and in many places, by paying a trifle, 
your pig can get a run amongst the wheat stubble, which 
will oiat./nally assist the process of fattening, by loving a 
good foundation before commencing the " stall -feeding." 
\ronis and beech-nuts will soon be falling from their lofty 
abodes, and by employing your children to pick them op, 
!■]■ by driving your pigs amongst thein, you wilt soon seo how 
much ihcy improve in oppearanco under such judicious 
treatment. Thus, you see, all nature points out that some- 
thing should he kept to eat the refuse of tho gardens, the 
liehls, and the woods. Nothing can be so useful, so profit- 
able, as « pig ; ilis the " household god " of tho poor man. 
It saves hint and his family from many a heartache. It 
pays the rent; you need not, if you own a pig, dreiul the 
iipprooch of I july -day and Michaelmas, or Christmas and 
MukiimmtT, ns tlio case may be. No ! you may come 
forward witlt a hold heart to meet your landlord, the money 
in your hiuid, and, may be, even a welcome on your lips. 
1 1 also gives a new winter gown lo the wife, and u pair of 
new boots to the master. It provides several delicacies for 
I ho supper- table, and it has frequently been known to act as a 
charm, in preventing its owner from frequenting the ale- 
house. What more can I say for it? Surely such an animal 
inns! be a treasure, and should bo found belonging to every 
cottage, however hurablo. 

farmers hiivo always a drove of pigs ready to torn inlo 
their stubble directly their ^heat is earned ; of courso this 
is us it should be, hut I am sorry to say, in some parishes 
they fori i id I he poor from ^loaning, in older to secure a larger 
amount of food for their swine. They cannot surely have 
road the beautiful history of "ILuth," or they could not grudge 
their poorer neighbours that privilege, which has been given 
them from Lime immemorial : " Ho that hath pity on the 
poor leudeth to the Lord." 

fanners, idso, who live near large woods, should mako a 
point of having a drove of swine by the time tlio acorns are 
ripe ; they can be fatted sufficiently formarket by sending them 
into those woods which abound in acorns, and on their return 
to i he sty giving them skim milk l'orkthus fatted is very good; 
it makes particularly good bacon, having a peculiar "nutty " 
llavouv. and is highly prized by epicures. 1 suspect in a few 
years, dinners who now look upon swine as secondary stock 
will, by finding tlio profits arising from them so great, place 
them amongst the first occupants of the farm-yard. The 
manure from the pigsty is of great value, particularly for 
turnips. I saw tho other day in an essay, written by one who 

• Maxlin, or Mmrtlin, bttad mule of wheat anil rye flour, u tint 



well knew the value of pigs, that an acre of Swedes can be 
brought to the highest state of cultivation by the refuse from 
three pigst.ys. To those who grew turnips on a small scale, 
in a garden, I should recommend tho following method of 
applying it: — Mix the manure thoroughly with ashes; dig 
the ground well, mark out the ridges deeply, and in them 
place the manure; over this sow the seeds, and you may 
anticipate a first-rate crop. 

(jr. rhi; are also very profitable if bought about this ti 
and fatted on the stubble. In fact, poultry of all sorts should 
bo at hand, to pick up the corn that has been spilt during the 
reaping and carting. You will find that if when turned inlo 
the field they are quite poor and thin, they will shortly be- 
come fit for the table, merely from picking up what would 
otherwise have been wasted. These little points may appear 
trifling, yet if they add to tho comfort of homo they should 
not bo neglected; besides " a penny saved is a penny gained ; " 
and in tlieso hard limes formers are glad enough to save, their 
pennies — "Take care of the pence, and tho pounds will take 
care of themselves." A I'msn. 



NATIVE WILD FLOWERS, 

Sei-tembek. 
(Continued from page ,1HT.) 
To retnm to the favourite wild flowers, which 
prejudicial to the cultivator as tht 



have enumerated as 
tile-drain intruders, wo have first to notice the marine plant 
known under the namo of Michaelmas daisy, or blue chamo- 
mile, but designated by botanists Alter tripaliimi, although 
its apparent resemblance to those showy China asters so 
well known in the gardens is very slight It is, however, a 
showy plant, and highly oeautiftd when growing iu great pro- 
fusion, as we have often seen it on the Hat turfy beaches of 
quiet bays, associated with tho sea plantain and tho Suttee 
armaria or common thrift. 

The wild teasel (Dipmau jyfuenlria) may still he found in 
(lower in the places which it inhabits. The fuller's teasel, 
as it is termed, is a very nearly allied plant, the Howcr-hcads 
of which, furnished with numerous " hooked scales," s~ 
used for tho dressing of cloth. Hooker and Arnott, in t 
new edition of tho " llritish Flora," express an opinion tr. 
n./alliiiiiuni is but a variety of D. sghtitrin, mentioning that 
"the hooks become obsolete by long cultivation on a poor 
soil." The Devil's -bit scabious ( Scnbima ineeisa) is also still 
in flower, and is remarkable for the peculiar appearance 
which its root presents of being cut or bitten off uhmptly. 
This pramiorse root gave ground for the belief, in early 
times, that the devil's teeth were the instruments employed 
in the shortening of tho root, the reason assigned being his 
satanic majesty's ™ envie because it had so many excellent 
vertnes," and, "unhappily," as a learned botanist remarks, 
" this malice has been found so successful, that no virtues 
can be now found in the remainder of tho root or herb.'' This 
is tho first instance ou record of tho exercise of the now 
fashionable operation of root-pruning; but now-a-days, 
being applied by hands more skilfnl than the teeth of its 
inventor, the results are more beneficial and satisfactory. 

Lot us conclude our scanty autumn wreath with a brief 
quotation from our late lamented laureate : — 



l dav thM follow, 
n hi«h. 
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tho plan; bnt I may mention, for the instruction of the 

uninitiated, how, on one occasion last autumn, I effected 

the addition of two weak stocks to one strong one. With 

the greatest oaso imaginable, ttie population of all three 

stocks were driven into one arid the same empty hire, and 

when united, were driven back again the same evening sisk. 

the stock wliicli was to he strengthened. This, however, 

as I have since tbscovered, was (juita an unnecessary iva.-,:ci 

of time and labour. It would have been sufficient to have 

■ driven the two weak stocks togellier, and to have then placed 

the temporarily occupied hive over the stock to he st.rengt.h- 

j ened, carefully stopping up every crevice by which the bees 

in the upper hive might have egress into the open air, except 

from below. By this means they would have been forced to 

descend into the lower hive, which, of course, is supposed to 

I have a hole at its top. If this be done itt night when the 

i bees are quiet, the junction will be very speedily and safely 

I effected. I have often removed a hell-glass full of bees from 

I one hive to another, without the least apparent discord be- 

I tween them. It is different >•>/ i/nj,when the bees are active; 

1 though even here the interposition of a perforated zinc plate 

for four or five (units (which can be easily done where the 

; (op of a hive is Hat) has been found to obviate all danger of 

; fighting. The upper hive should ii'it be removed for til ree 

or four days. 

One observation of Mr. Payne's, of some importance, I 
would wish to coiToct, It has reference to my method of 
forming artificial stocks. He says, that it is "not strong 
stocks that are to he deprived of their honey and united to 
others, but weak ones only." Very true, where iiiitamnal 









; but n 
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'i, and the transfer of bees according to my peculiar 

Slan, it is necessary that at least one of the stocks to be 
eprived ami transferred should he strong (i.e. populous), 
because the queen of such a stock being a prolific mid viri- 
ons, there will be so much greater chance of success, 
n all probability, xlie would come off the victor in the 
conflict of queens. And here I may state my belief that the 
weakness of stocks is to be gewrailg attributed to some 
defect in the queen, except in the case of icry old hive' 
(where contraction of space, as well as dirt and vermin, 
would mar her capabilities), and also in the case of lite 
ih, whose population is distracted between attention to 
breeding and anxiety to procure a sufficient store of food at 
time when it begins to fail. I cannot, therefore, promise 
icli to him who has saved the bees of weak stocks only, 
iv many soever he may have united together. Be careful 
ons tire the presenre of mie ijtwd i/iuvii fur, in other words, 
line of the stocks be very strong), and nnito as many 
ak ones with it as possible (consistently with the size of 
the hive), and there need be very little doubt of success. I 
do not, of course, recommend any one to destroy his esto 
blished stocks for the sake of furthering such an experi- 
ment ; this he need not do ; hut if he has any weak stocks 
which he desires to save, and lie lias a mind to try my plan, 
ho need not, I am sure, seek far from home among his cot- 
tage friends for a strong stock that is doomed to the brim- 
gain, I have mentioned the 10th of August as the latest 
time for the formation of artificial stocks, simply because I 
lun-e mictvsxfiilly secured a stock formed as late as that time; 
whereas I know of the failure of a similar experiment which 
was only begun a week later. I could account for this, per- 
haps, in another way, but I should not like to induce any 
le to venture on an experiment recommended by me, with- 
it the sanction of my own experience, guarding them at 
(i siime time mjainst the dinners of failure. I do not, bow- 
er, pretond to say that a stock so formed, even as late as 
B middle or even the mil of September, would not succeed 
ry well. Mr. Payne lias given us lately an instance of such 
success, but it must have been, though an interesting, yet a 
so mew h at troublesome experiment Xow, I muuvf feeding my 
own bees about (hat time, nor have I given them any more 
food from that time to tliis day, except about live or six ounces 
asion in the spring. I had, therefore, no 
trouble whatever with them in the winter. The weight of 
t of this hive (■«, independent of box alone), when 
I ceased supplying them with food, was about IT lbs., which 
* imply sufficient; while I do not think much of it was 
,ore for another year (a matter of some consequence 



I should think), before honey abonnded. To what extent ; 
this system of forming artificial stocks may be carried it is i 
impossible to say. U were desirable that it should be tried ■ 
us extensively ami diver-el v as possible. I throw this out as 
a bint to those who are curious in such matters, and have 
leisure for bestowing the requisite attention on experiments 
of this kind. With a good queen and plenty of bees, lam per- 
suaded anything may be done ; even breeding may be carried 
on at Christmas in mild winters almost as actively as at 
midsummer; hut it stands to reason that, as every stock i* 
more populous in August than in October, double or treble 
the number of stocks must be united in the latter month, to 
equalise an experiment instituted with a third or half tho 
number united in August. 

One word more as to feeding such stocks. I have some- 
what improved my feeder (as described vol. iii., p. 'i'.ll), by 
discarding the perforated zino plate, which is made to float 
with difficulty. Instead of it I now use a float of half-inch 
wood (the harder the better), which fits loosely in the feeder, 
allowance being made for its expansion ; a circular hole in it 
allows space for the cylindrical tube ; besides which there 
are three or four boles, half an inch broad, cut through the 
float, and extending from side to side. To keep the wood, 
float from slicking to the bottom when the liquid gets low, I 
pass tliree or four brads through tho float, of such length 
that the bees cannot get under it, while it is kept clear of 
the bottom. My feeder is now complete. I do not find ' 
many bees drowned, and they do not soil themselves, as be 
fore, to speak of. I have further improved it by inserting, 
instead of the spiral wire, a cylinder of pasteboard — an exact 
lit, inside the tube of ascent. It is astonishing what a 
quantity of food they will consume in this improved feeder. 
Let it he only kept strictly clean, by washing it out once a week ; 
and let the food be made of wholesome (able-beer, and it will 
astonish the experimentalist how rapidly they will work. 
The best augury of success is the working of the combs 
down to the bottom board, which Rt (Ida season of the year 
is significant of ii vigorous mi.l prolilie queen. Such combs 
would on examination be found filled with eggs and brood 
, of all ages. A Coistiiv Curate, 

THE POULTRY- KEEPER'S CALENDAR.— Octooeb. 
fly Martin Doyle, Author of " Hints t.. Small Farmers," J-e. 
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during imy fresh additions to the stock of poultry h 
passed away, excepting the hatching and rearing of ducks 
and geese for the markets in January and February. Theso 
birds may yet be successfully reared late in autumn, anil 
they will be found highly remunerative for the extra trouble 
they may occasion. All old or superfluous poultry which 
are not intended to be either for winter fafting or for breed- 
ing in tho spring, should now be sold off or consumed in tho 
form of pies and soup. The recipes for goose or duck pies i 
and fowl soup should be consulted in the simple and useful I 
books of cookery which treat of such subjects. 

Fowls. — Hens which are in the list of the doomed ought 
to he allowed to complete their moulting before they are 
consigned to the cook's tender mercies. Food for poultry is < 
now so abundant, that it is better not to loose the advantage 
which the gleanings of harvest afford, by prematurely killing 
any description of poultry, and more particularly when the 
monlting fever in any degree affects the victims of man's 
gluttony. The flesh in such state is unwholesome. The 
feeding during its continuance, and to the moment when 
the knife is to be used, should, of course, bo of (he most 
generous kind, so as to improve the condition of the bird as 
much as possible. Besides the corn which is now so abun- 
dant in many fields, barley-meal, mixed tolerably stiff with 
water or milk, varied now and then with cheap rice boiled 
into a granular, not a sloppy state, will bo the best dietary. 
To fowls fed in confinement on raw grain, it is almost need- 
less to say, that gravel should be given to help them to 
digest tho corn. For ailments of a mysterious nature, pills 
of calomel and colocynth, in the proportions and in the 
doses prescribed for adult human creatures, are recom- 
mended. It should be remembered by poultry-keepers, that 
a hen-ladder is useful to enable the fowls to mount to their 
roosting -perches. The want of it is inconvenient, and some • 
times dangerous, and yet this is very e< 
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We had proposed to give- a sketch of a good fowl mop, but 
t is really unnecessary to do ho, as a mop in an appendagu 
to common and so simple. A few words here, however, on 
this subject may not he superfluous. A coop, four feet long 
and three feet hi ah, standing on legs, anil divided into three 
compartments, wdl bo found sufficiently commodious for 
fowls. It is better, generally, not to have one story over 
another ; for, in such case, drawers will he necessary under 
the rounded cross-bars on which the prisoners stand to re- 
ceive the excrements s and the accumulation of these will he 
offensive to the smell. By haying an open space under the 
bars of a one-storied coop, the excrements fall to the ground, 
and can be at once removed. The bars, which are in fact 
perches, should he ranged parallel with tho troughs, other- 
wise the fowls will not be in the proper position to feed 
without taming to the front, and scrambling for a hold 
on their perch, which, if at right angles to the trough, 
atfords them no standing room. We have seen such coops, j 
Single cells are undoubtedly desirable, except on tho score ' 
of increased cost, because n bird cun be taken out and ex 
arnined without disturbing tho others; and combats, which 
so often occur when gangs are put together, are prevented 
by (he system of solitary confinement; hut with two or three 
compartments it is always probable that tho prisoners may 
be 80 assorted as to live in peace, and fatten comfortably. 
Some people have hoarded floors for tho fowl, and put straw 
on them, but stmw is heating and generates fleas ; and be- 
sides this, the natural repose of fowls is only on a perch. 
The fowl houses should bo whitewashed in every corner 
and cranny to kill fleas. A good fumigation with pent smoke, 
if it ean be done without danger of fire, will lie nscfnl to 
purify tho houses from any remains of summer effluvia. 

In our last number, it «as intimated that a bottle holding 
water, and placed in an inverted position over a pan nearly 
filled with liquid, is sufficient mechanism for supplying 
water to chickens. The diagram here presented will illus- 
:■ our meaning. 



This plate needs no descriptive comment, except tl 
entre.v is merely a handle for raising the pan, not are 
or water, as might be supposed. 




.. is a bottle, n a shallow bowl with a centre piece, which 
is made to hold the neck of tho bottle a little above the level 
of the pan, and having flood-gates to each compartment, as 
shown in the above plate. 

An earthen pan, with a bottle sus- 
pended by strings or tape, would 
answer the purpose equally well, and 
is exceedingly simple, as here re- 
prosented. The bottle filled with 
water is closed with the thumb while 
being inverted over the pan, and sus- 
pended with its mouth a. lil tie below 
the upper rim. On withdrawing the 
thumb, the water will rush out until 
it stands in the pan at the level of the 
month of the bottle. 

The (lord piste shows n deseriplioo 
i if an earthen pan mmle ill (he pottery 
of Inkpen flterks) for the safety of 
little chichs, which emild nut possibly 
drown themselves in the circular 
troughs, which are too narrow to ad- 
mit their bodies — they may scramble 
across the partitions, hut cannot fall 
into the spaces between them. 



TrnKEirs Ash DveKS should be encouraged to Search for 
oak and beech mast as fast as they fall from the Irres; 
though net. in itself a delicate fattening diet, it will twin | 
excellent, fonii rial inn mi which a course of barley-meal lad 
milk diet may be laid. 

should he prepared for the Michaelmas muitet 
tery tat and heavy ones are, perhaps, more in request u 
Christ -us... than tit this f-tivid ; but if the birds are notpir 
tinilarly young, they are mnch improved both in tender™* 
and flavour by n month's confinement and fatting with nib. 
In many families the dripping from the roast goon is 
almost as valuable as the goose itself. The fatter lite 

sake i if the feathers, the confined birds should be well sup- 
plied with clean straw. 

1'ut away nursing coops now, that are no longer wanted for 
this year, in their proper stowage places ; and on rainy days 
repair whatever things may reipure renovation. Take cure 
of fowl stealers who may he prowling about your premise* in 
the nights, which ore becoming long and dark. 

STORING VEGETABLES. 
A great ileal of tho comfort of winter housekeeping de- 
pends on the way vegetables and fruit ore kept. Man; 
people who have an abundance of fbeso things during the 
summer and autumn are obliged either to purchase or to go 
without in the winter, merely because they do not know the 
host method of preserving them. Few gardens are so small 
bin thai a surplus of vegetables and fruit ore at soma time 
nr another grown, and therefore 1 do not imagine a fo* I 
remarks on the subject would lie out of place. So much has 
lately been said and written about potatoes that I dare say 
every one has ramie up their mind ere this as to the best 
way of keeping them. I have always found the old-fashioned 

Elan of digging a hole in tho oorth about five feet deep flic 
est. Strew this holo rather thickly with straw, and then 
throw tho potatoes in ; and when within a foot of the top, 
cover them over, and heap the earth up in tho centre so as 
to form a " grave." These "pits" ought to be looked over 
every two months, and any potatoes that ere at all diseased 
should be given to the pigs. This opening, however, should 
not hike, place when th ore is any frost, or the whole "pit" 
is very likely to suffer. 

Onimis are, next to potatoes, tho vegetables I like to sw 
cultivated in u cottage garden ; no dish is palatable without 
one, and they em very sustaining and nourishing. The 
French have found this out long ago; and the labourer's 
dinner in that country continually consists of a oonple of nw 
onions, some black bread, and a little jug of broth smelling 
most potently of garlic! September is the proper monlli 
for taking up onions; it shoidd he done on adryday,and 
then [hey should he laid separately on the ground in the 
" eye of the sun." Turn them twice a day until thej are 
thoroughly dried, and then store them in some dry well-aired , 
place. They may either be strung together and bung up to 
the ceiling, or laid on the floor, care being taken that they I 
do not touch one another. The former plan is the he" 
where room is of eoosi.o,iievieo Should they begin toBpmnt, i 
touch the roots with a hot iron, which will effectually pre 
vent, it, without, injuring the onion. Camili should he kept 
in sand, in a dry hut not a warm place. If an old e*»l 
is at hand, you will find it very useful for the purpose— 
putting layers of sand and carrots alternately. This 
plan also answers well for parsnips anil beetroot. 

Fri-H'-h ftc«»* may be kept till Christmas, at whieh tira* 
they wdl he considered great delicacies. For this purpose tb«J 
must lie picked when quite young. Provide a jar or butter- I 
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them, ami strew some salt at the bottom, and then 
ayer of bear]* about four inches deep, sprinkle again 
>1(, and continue Unix until tlio cask is full. Tie it 
■wii, aid i hi ilie (o r place a weight, in order to exclude 
larticlo of air; keep it in a cellar till you require it. 
pens can also be eaten in tlie winter, but not with such 
i as thi! beans. To do so von must proceed tliU3 : — 
and put them into boiling water, holt) them over 
i for three minutes; put lliem intoa sieve, and when 
iry bottle them; pour a little incited auet into the 

of the bottle, cork them down very tight, and keep 
i a dark cellar. Some people Imry I he bottles in earth, 
nt is more troublesome, and I do not think more 
al. When required for table they must lie treated as 

had lieen just picked. To prevent herbs (such as 
thyme, sage, &e.,) from losing their flavour, they 

lie kept in the following manner: — Pick them on a 
i', anil spread Ihem in a warm shady place until quite 
mii tie lliem up iuln small bundles and pack them 

in a lies, each sort separately ; cover them over with 
lapor. ami tie the l>o\ down ; keep it iu a ihy and 
warm place, and you will find them very superior to 
hat huve l>ecn kept in paper bags. 
!w an' very useful, especially to tin' cottager, and care 

he Inkca to preserve lliem well. Although many new 
lies have been di-cmered, which are valuable in real 
, yet 1 iim sure if herbs were as much thought »f as 
ere in our grandmother's time, many a hill would he 
I, and many a lens walk In llie parish doctor saved! If 
ivcre as liiilicnltto be procured as "pith and draughts " 
■ should soon hem- of " penny royal ten," " chamomile 
ml all the various " simples " which were so well 

one hundred yean age. hut which now ore despised 
eglectcd tin many cases), merely because llicy are 
in ami cheap, in nuiUcrs ,>>■ the greatest importance, 
ften is this the case 1 The injunction of our Lord, 
■• hay wine and milk without money, and without 

is often disregarded, heeawte nothing is to be paid 
•h luxuries, whilst the creed of penances and morti- 
is finds many a worshipper, because by such acts our 

is fed. and our self-righteousness, alas! exalted. 
A Fihesu. 
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ock ; Holm Thrush 



Misseltoe Tlmisli ; 



: Missel Thrush is one of tho largest of our thrushes, 
e earliest in song— commencing his strains very fre- 
v as early as 1'ehruary. He general); occupies the 
•t branch of the highest tree in or near the woods, 
he pours forth his loud clear notes in constant suo- 
i. There is very little or no variety in it, nevertheless 
.socialed with our feelings of rejoicing at the departure 
Sot and the near approach of spring. His song is 
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frequently heard while on the wing chasing his mate during f 
the pairing or breeding season ; and I have noticed his song 
to bo more frequent just before a storm of rain, and from 
this I doubt not ho takes the name of Storm Cock. When I 
taken wild lie should be placed in a largo eago covered in ' 
such away that he cannot see any person, or by its fears and 
frequent attempts to escape it will destroy its plumage, if 
not its life. Being secured in a large cage, and supplied 
with a cup of water made secure as not to be easily upset, in 
its attempts to escape, he should have a few worms, or 
snails, or pieces of meat (raw), thrown at the Iwttom of his 
cage; and although sulky at first, impelled by hunger (if 
left quiet) he will at length pick up the pieces of worms or 
meat. After the first few days fed upon this kind of food, 
I then place a dish of oatmeal mixed up into a paste with 
water, and stick therein pieces of meat and worms; these he 
will plueL out. and adhering to them portions of the paste, 
to which, at length, he will have recourse as readily as the 
worms and meat. Hut 1 prefer bringing up tho young birds j 
from the nest to old birds, as they liecome perfectly lame, 
hear handling well, will come Hi you liy yimr call, and readily 
recognise your voice and person, are easily reared, and will 
brood in an enclosed place. When taken in tho nest, 1 feed 
them upon worms, meat, snails, and the paste above men- 
tioiniil alternately, inil.il they an! able to feed themselves, . 
which niil often be in ii nu.n1.li- -keeping Ihem and their nest : 
scrupulously clean. This is indispensable; for if the leathers 
lieeeme dirty and in .Wed lieretlier wilh ti'.lh l! ley mostly die. 
They ore subject to cramp : to obviate this 1 mix for the 
young birds a quantity of road grit in their paste of oatmeal, 
which has n very beneficial effect, and affords them a suffi- 
ciency of phosphate of lime to form feathers. The soil 
should Ite taken from each bird by the aid of a pair of pliers 
resembling a bird'-, hill, immediately i( is discharged from 
the bird, which generally happens upon the first mouthful : 
of food given it — the little bird rising on its legs, and 
elevating its hinder part ever the nest.— thus exhibiting the 
ancient moral, " that it is a dirty bird that soils its own nest." 
Nature has amply provided against such a contingency by 
encasing the excrement as it is discharged in a sort of ge- 
latinous bag. s,; tough and tenacious that the parent bird can 
take it reoilily up and convey it in its bill to a considerable 
distance. The same treatment will do for all the thrush tribe, 
except lhal I give in addition berries of various kinds taken 
from the hedges. W. R.iYXBit. 

! This hiril, fdargillivray says, is a permanent resilient, but 
the native birds of the species are supposed to be joined by 
others from the continent towards the end of October. The) 
fly obout in loose flocks, composed of a few individuals. 
seldom more than twenty, and at this season betake them- 
selves to the open Holds, especially those recently ploughed, 
where they search for worms, larva?, ami seeds, (in alighting, 
the bird stands fur some time with the body and tail inclined, 
the head raised, the wings slightly drooping. Should it 
descry symptoms of danger, it alarms its companions by a 
low harsh scream, when they all remain attentive fur a while, 
and fly off, or should they judge themselves safe, commence 
their search, in prosecuting which they scatter about more 
than tho Fieldfares or lied wings. If you watch the motions 
tif one, yon see it hop smartly along, stop to pick up an ob- 
ject, then resume the altitude of attention, hop forward, dig 
up a worm, break it to pieces, and swallow it, then stand 
iigniii, and thus continue until satiated or put to flight. In 
this manner, which is precisely that of tins Fieldfare mid 
Common Thrush, they continue feeding for hoars, unless 
disturbed, generally keeping at a considerable distance from 
each other, so that two can very seldom he shot at once. 
They are extremely vigilant, and the momenr one is alarmed 
it emits a low i-lutrr, wliiidi is repeated by the rest, when they 
either fly to the trees in the neighbourhood, or Hit to a dis- 
tant field. In an open place, they hardly consider them- 
selves safe at the distance of two hundred yards ; and al- 
though they remain while a person passes them, they fly off 
if be stands to watch them. When perched on trees they \ 
seldom allow a nearer approach than a hundred yards. If 
they are feeding near a low wall, you may occasionally obtain 
a shot by going to the place and suddenly starting up, but 
you havo little chance of catching them unawares by slowly 
raising jour head and gun between the stones. I once shot I 
a fine specimen in a field near Edinburgh, through a hole at ' 
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the bottom of a wall, just as, bavins observed me, it was 

about to fly off. 
The Missel Thrush, during winter and spring, is thus 

morn vigilant and suspicions than even the licldfare, and, 

for this reason, as well as because it is much rarer, is seldom 

shot. It sometimes associates with that species in the fields ; 

but rarely Hies with it. Its flight, which is rather heavy, is 

performed by a series of flappings, with short intervals of 

cessation, like that of the Fieldfare, and has very little un- 
I dulation. On occasion, however, it becomes rapid j and, when 
I at full speed, a Missel Thrush bears a considerable rcsoin- 
I blance to a Sparrow Hawk or Merlin ; ?nd small birds are 

sometimes seen pursuing it, as they are wont to fly after a 

bird of prey. It is seldom that the individuals of a flock fly 
[ low or close together. While proceeding, they now and then 
j utter a low scream, and when they find an eligible place, they 
I either alight abruptly at a distance from each other, or fly 
1 over the field for some time. 

The song of this bird resembles that of the Blackbird, but 

its notes are less mellow and modulated, although equally 

loud. It commences very early in spring, or even in winter, 

when the weather is fine, and is continued until the middle 

of summer; but, as the species is comparatively -scarce in 

most parts, it is seldom heard, and when it is, is usually mis- 
taken for that of the Blackbird or Song Thrush. Several in- 
dividuals have heard it sing when flying from one place to 

another, but on such occasions I have only heard it utter its „ Sunk KOttr 

The Hocks break up in March, an" about the end of that 
month, or towards the middle of April, the different pairs " g£'jj£-5'Be"fm"w»ini!i*!ien-taenie and itMminit tubi 

commence their building operations, selecting a natural / 'n n bow! ' I 

wood, a plantation, or frequently an orchard, for thoir sum- r Platform to hen boiei. 

mer residence, whence they make excursions into the neigh- * " 0o,, ( n 8 P '"- . , _ . , ,. , . . 

bouring fields and gardens. The nest, which is placed in ' k i&XSe forpouUry'." ' ' * tuunlB 6 *". 
the fork of a tree, or on a branch, generally at an incon- 
siderable height, is very bulky, and mors rudely constructed My present house was a loose box facing south. I chose 
than that of the other species which build with us. It is it not for its capabilities, but because joining the boiler- 
Composed externally of twigs, straws, and grasses of various house. In many ways I would alter tho arrangement were I 
kinds, intermixed with leaves and niosses ; wiihin tins is a to fit ir. again, especially in having the laying-boxes under 111.' 
rudely formed cup of mud, generally in pellets, mixed with roosting perches. As ut present 1 believe it will answer, anil 
grass or fibrous roots. The interior is a more carefully at only the expense of tho iron pipes, as when I am steam 
arranged layer of finer grasses, roots, and moss, or frequently ing food for my pigs I have nothing to do but turn the tap, 
of grass alone. Sometimes the exterior is partially covered and let it run off through the hen-house, 
with grey lichens and mosses ; but at other times it is similar A Sivii. Ojticeb. 
to that Of the Blackbirds nest. The internal diameter of one „_ _ 
now before me is four and a half inches, its depth two and 

EEZtZ.'rtflXSS to",ftt Zi: » St EXTKACTS PKOM CORKESPONDENCE. 

are of a regular oblong-oval form, an inch and three-twelfths The Potato Mfiuuin. — On taking up some Ash- lewd 
in length, by ten-twelfths, flesh-coloured, or purplish -white, Kidneys, that had been left in the ground, to see wbetiier 
marked with irregular scattered spots of light brownish-red they would remain freer from disease than the rest of the 
and more obscure spots of purplish red. — Maegilllvraj't crop which was taken up some weeks before, I found that 
History of British J3irita.] the tubers under some of the plants which had been mack 

trodden on in the course of the summer were good, without 

exception, whilst of tho remainder nine-tenths or mo 

POULTRY-HOUSE. spoiled. Being on a border before a sonth wall, ( 

T . , - ..„, . , -, path was made over the plants nearest the wall, across me i 

I sow enclose you a plan r,f my h tie hen-house. I ant, l;n , u ilf „,„ , ln|| b ' , gom( . to , e fruit-trees, *e.: I 

however tell you that my nnmual o,m,,„,™ up ,,.„,,, 1lU .1 ,],e iia.um of OtoseVnU was^jured, a^d roTgrOWth 

close to the slates, and with a skyU^btfnnn^bo north [1 ,,„„,. l1 uud lheir tub ^ a h £££ '^j good B were 

was bitter cold, so much so, that last winter my Spanish hens BTlldler thoa those ^^ I(lB JJ „ f Ula p ^ poeS] 

uia not lay at alt. theT)[ cIoseness nf ,. oil protel . t f rom diaease ■ I should have 

I , thought so, had I not constantly seen this summer that the 

! | tuber deepest in tho earth rots sooner than those at lis 

surface, where, when partly greened by the air, they are hardy 
and well. Again, I should have said, that cheeking the lux- 
uriance of the foliage might have had a good effect, buttlat 
I have seen some of the most luxuriant plants with a plen- 
tiful crop uudL'rnenth, unhurt to the last — so that I can drw 
no conclusion. Slay it not be useful to learn, if it has been 
generally remarked, that plants trodden, as by a path, 4c, 
have uniformly escaped disease ? — Hv. Helyar, Jum., Sari- 
ingto*, tuar remit 

[These facta coincide with the opinion we have always 
entertained, that dryness is oue of the best preventives of the 
disease. — Ed. C. U.J 

Desthoyiko Ants. — A gentleman in this neighbourhood 
(Kingston-on-Thames), whose field was overrun with ants, 
after having tried every imaginable thing to destroy them, kt 
last pursued the following method, and at this tune there ii 
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scarcely one to be seen where before there were thousands : — pieces of deal the length of the rows, each three inches wide 

Hating chosen dry weather, in Jul; last, for the purpose, he and one inch thick, fixod at the ends into upright posts only 

set a man to work, with a heavy block of wood in the shape a few inches high, anil hod the mine laced backwards anil 

of a pavior's hammer, to hammer the earth down on them, forwards between the upper rail and the two lower ones, 

and pouring in hot water at the same time ; by these means allowing a space between of abottt six inches. I perceive, 

ho destroyed numbers. After this first operation three Guinea however, that our method might be improved upon; if the 

fowls were put into the field to eat what remained. By con- lower rails were one inch deeper and an aperture made at 

stant ramming in wet weather, and when dry assisting the every six inches distance along their lower side, with a saw 

operation by hot water, and this followed by two Guinea fowls sufficiently wide to admit the twine, it would prevent a pos- 

(one having died;, he haa completely got rid of the pests j sibility of the latter getting displaced ; and if knotted at 

but whether they will return next year remains to he proved, intervals (the knots to be made close to the rail), thero 

— K. 0. T. would be no risk of the fabric giving way should the twine 

Bon.™ TEAS—We frequently hear our cottage friends B* broken br "V means I should mention, that we used 

complain of peas being "bad boilers," and taking many tnree-fold twine previously dipped in boded linseed oil ; thts 

hours stewing before they break, and sometimes not doing strengthens and preserves it and at the same time prevents 

so at all. Now, under the following treatment, peas that contraction or expansion. -W. L. 

would take twelve hours to break them in the usual way. Cramp ts Poultry. — Having had several young ducks 

may be broken in less than one : — Pick them and clean seized with the cramp, and the birds being completely rigid 

them, if necessary, by rubbing them in a dry cloth ; have a and unable to swallow, it occurred to rao that a warm bath 

vessel containing a sufficient quantity of water to cover them, might be of service. I accordingly placed their feet in warm 

boiling very hard, strew the peas into it from the hand, afew water, and with a sponge kept constantly squeezing the water 

at a time, so as not in the least to check the boiling of the over them for about ten minutes, which partially revived 

water, and when boiled nearly dry add cold water, and after them. I then wrapped them in flannel and placed them in 

boiling a few minutes they will break. If the water be very a basket in the warm kiwhen, when they soon showed signs 

hard, a bit of washing soda may be put in. — J. H. P. of recovery, and the following morning they were in perfect 

Soot as a Manure for Potatoes.— Will you allow me to health.— W. U, 
mention that to-day I had dug up some second early pota- Tomiaise HEATrso.— Alas ! poor polmaise ! howhardyou 
toes — sis rows. The seed was the same of all; to two rows are upon it; you "are sorry ' C ' has been to the expense of ' 
I put as tillage a mixture of lime and soot, to two of soot such a structure," and say, that " in being obliged to abandon 
alone, and to the remaining two superphosphate of lime, it, he only shows the fate common to most who have tried 
All were planted the same week. The produce from the it." Your favourable notice of my cow-house vinery en- 
send having the snot tillago alone was about one-third courages me to give you a short account of my small doings | 
greater than that with the superphosphate of lime, and with the much abused but admirable polmaise. I am quite 
nearly a fourth greater than with the mixture of lime and a tyro, and four years ago hod not the slightest idea how to 
soot. There were scarcely any diseased ; not one, bo far as heat a forcing house, or to cultivate the pineapple. Pol- ; 
I have yet seen, from the sooted ground. I tried in another maise appeared and took my fancy. I have heated by it two 
place plain soot against plain lime, and I faund the produce hothouses, a pit, and greenhouse, containing at this moment 
nearly equal ; the tubers a little finer from the soot. The fruiting and succession pines growing rnojl lamriantty. A | 
lime I had had under cover for many months. It was ail Queen, I am told by a gardener well qualified to judge, would : 
slacked. — A. T. li., Chesterfield. be worthy of the exliibition at Chiswicb, and a Cayenne he | 

Ei-sser Ku>*ey Beans.— I now proceed to make good my expects will weigh 8 ft. In the same houses large crops of 
promise about the Scarlet Runner Kidney beans; in doing grapeson threeyearoldv-ineshavebeen gathered this season, 
U, 1 shall just state what I have wen, and what we are trying one bunch of Muscats weighed J jtts . Urge crops of grapes 
M./ohere. It was in the garden of a person with whom I ««o,h»ve ripened on vines in pots j offlga, too, in pots, Uiere 
happened to be acquainted in the small town of Llanrhiadr *•*» helt " , a K 0,,d and constant supply. Move plants have 
(County of Montgomery), where I saw this useful vegetable beeD growing so well, that many have been quite "specimen 
trained in a manner different to what I have seen either plants." So much for my horticultural polmaise ; then : 
before or siuce ; although I have travelled about a good deal comes my dwelling house polmaise, for I have polmaised 
in the northern and midland counties, I have seen no other that too! Five rooms are wanned by one stove; the bed- , 
;«,(„«« of thi, method of training thtm, indeed, my friend "X> ms have bean pronounced to be in the winter most de- 
told me he had borrowed the idea from the Continent, where ugJitfol, there is no feeling that would indicate that the room 
he had seen them thus cultivated. The two rows of Kidney is heated by warm air; all you perceive ia that your room is 
beans which I saw were parallel, running north and south, hke summer. IJist, not least, comes the polmaise closet in 
and probably six feet apart; and, by means of two posts, a wmcn "" &*> ,ln "> ™d wet clothes of a large family is dried 
mil strptdiing from one of these posts to the other, a suiteble quickly, without attention or risk of fire. So much for the 
number of wooden pegs (hooked) driven into the ground, ,iom S B ™ » *• ^ polmaise, towhom not a single in- . 
and of good thick twine, which latter formed the connecting stanc e of failure has occurred at— Tirtoail. 
link betwixt the hooked p»gs and the rail above, the whole [We are glad to hear this, and should like to have the 
had the appearance of the steep roof of a house ; the plants particulars of your arrangement, for we are the inends of 
having made their growth, both sides showed a uniform face ™y , mo .de of beating that is effectual and economical— 
of leaves, flowers, and pods, and the whole formed the Ed - l - G 'J ; 
greatest attraction in the garden, as it had a really hand- ■ 

some, appearance ; the crop, too, was very abundant and I . 

early. The argument in favour of this method is, that the TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

suns rays reach the west side of the row long before noon, •,• Wereqnot that no one will writs to the departmentil writer, of 

mid continue on the east side of it for a similar time after- The Cottaoo Ojiiubii. It giiet thtm onju«in>blc trouble and 

wards. When the sun is perpendicular, however, and exert- eipen«. All communi«tion. thould be addreued " To tht Editor ef 

iii;t its greatest power, a much larger portion of the plants The Collage Gardener, i, Amen Corner, PatmoMter Rob, Leaden." 

rire receiving the benefits of its rays than if they were trained K urine Planti ovia thi Win** (C. J. P.U— Thit will be 

[•eipeiidir nlinly, since, by the latter method, the upper part treeted of more fully at long; mem lime eumina luivem-'i numbera at 

■ ! 'I ■ [iliini-. i-'niifJiU'ral'lv sliitlu the lower part. In districts tbi« time. 

where "poles - are scarce and dear, this plan would also be Bcau-it Giiuicii (ioU).-TheM now growing freely mi intended 

f.iiliul decidedly the cheapest, and this is another recom- to be lifted, .hould have. ome of the mo.t IniurUni tobnge removed, in 

mediation. Our experiments this season, I am sorry to «°«r to kt the «a i ana «r htrian th. Item.: idJ !■» rati i ilu-ld be cat 

say, arc incomplete ; for the spring, frosts unfortunately took "T? £* J ■"."' "™° " '"'" ""*" *™ °" ,t ™' then **' ,b " u 

our first sowing of the beans, and the second crop of plants "Vera. (iiW^Tfco o.er-gro.o Cacti m., be removed now, but 

have never yet reached the rail, nor are likely to do now; h „ iug no ,— enfc,,,, you would ln.e more chance of miking a pl»ot 

however, we hope to escape such calamities in future. I t f it bj removing it in Much »nd piecing it in a pot, in a miiture of 

may mention, that instead of the hooked pegs, we nsed und, loam, nod lime rabbuih. 
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PaoraoaTiao Pocrjaia FoLnana (fold).— This is easily itruck in indeed, too mi 

roring or summer j in the one cue under a bell-glass or tumbler, in the Id driving, it b 

ither, under ft hand-light. Aa iti leaves in luge, if you did not use a exactly of the i 

(lau of any kind the evaporation from the foliage would destroy the for if there he 

Hitting. It ia alio easily raised from seed. Sown iu April in a pot, and a readily 

iruareof glasi put over it and kept ai hot an you can in your window. If will giv 

-■ lould eome more quickly. The mam put comb a 






er the r 



pl.nl 
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d they certainly might have been Krai, 
. it is necessary to have the hive into which the beea are driven 

; he any inequality of tiu at the jmecion the beet will net 
ia over it. Twenty pounda of Aonap are sufficient. Mr, Five* 
table of the estimated weight which should be allowed fee the 
beea in hive, of the one, two, three, four, and five yean i 
ours [J. E. A-).— Bmmitigia multiflora (the true Cand 



unv-aM in the beort of 
.TO gathered ; but a* it ia 
4 )*j»ibly 11. 






nothing hut a small portable i 
rlowa in colli weather, the I'll 

Paa-fiora nfiilii, though we h 



however. Much obliged for the .1 



. . tar, Turn to the indei of the Sett vol., si 

in are not worth cultivating. We have grown them, ui hire 
o flower : but the beat of them are mere bo 
pretty Ihlnjrt, and they require 



u the r. 
reail >inl digest wbol ia sa- 






te legal advice, but if y 
eating your little houae. either by ill 



act]- Ihc ia 
you again ll 

lo for it, anil it 
tlie old plant. 






Pottlnger, Carolina, Napoleon, and Dr. Jcphaon. 

Fee n HI A SriCTAiiul (/*«).— We cannot tell you where to get a 
illp. Any nuraeryman will either supply you or procure it fur you, and it 
in cheap enough now. 

Banns I'M ruaiBAKTHOInss (Ibid).— TMi ll a wild flower, and raiacd 
horn aeed. Snapdrag wm may be propagated now by cuttinga under • 

likely-, however, you may be able to keep the one you hate got in your 
window, if you keep it rather dry and aeture from front during wilier. 



'hole family, are tuiuble plants for your rock-work. 



It I. to 



lllllMH 



to coddle i 



ipring, or early in autumn. 
OeuiBiulH (S. J. J).).— Your gooseberry wants will, we ' 
met by a paper in the prcient number. Vuur ciperienee. that tt 
Hamburg vine ia very liable to mildew, coincide, with all we bea 
"glaaabouee" la aurcly abort of copious front ventilation; pea 
•ome larger holea in the front wall, and you will then find that 
ingreta will prevent the necessity of relaxing to keen draughte. 
get the wood well ripened of luch tbingi bb the ofea, fig j, olratu 
there need be 



oots made hy yD 
Mi.vim; Wai.v 

« in the best ag. 



■ The statement 
■ting at different 



miivh (leid).— Do not pinch off the torn of 
ooted cultinga. Tbia dwarf variety does not nqi 



1 of October ia the In 
e it well with three long poles act trian 
vegrkuu).— A vigorous plant of Fetir. 



; and, u 






of Italy than isuiualir 



i the abaencc of any knowledge of the age or history of thia rose, wi 
■ — — - — - can only give a guc« aniwer, and any, do not touch a twig of it till after 
ouch lower ^ flowering season is over neat June; and unlet! it iaavery yeans 

iblcpotOug ^ ™J n ™j.«.u wiU"ilie»«p.U"i<aJl» fron^tdTwood. Itisool 
necessary that the bark of the bud plnnt ihould riie, hecause a very this 



i n>. S.. CamberwrU).- 
fair : only keep the woo 



■r-lmurianer, you ought to roo 

V. 11. D.).— This ii the deliciot 

bo grown in peat only, with 

The plant will do in a pre 



a old and toil refasrd 



■jugh during the growinc 



ather too good to winter 1st 



r, till Mr. Ki,t. makes up his lists. The same for Ferns, 

ictionary thus— 1>availia. Named after Dnvsli, a 
botanist. Naturalordcr Fcnis(PalynodLaceBa), Linnean system, 
is VrjH'togmniu, and 1st Order Filictt. The aeoond name I 
' n the Canary Islands, and tba Kngliah ni 
endt of the creeping stems hug over tha ant, 



that it was brat foui 



THE COTTAGE GARDENER. 

HiLMifT. P.).— It linotDHHUir for the earth to mat w. 
manure furnishing the hest [ snd the fermenting mm, by the mil not 

proper time to transplant evergreen*, resting upon it, can be more easily renewed. It ii a wry ntnmon plan. 

WaicnT or Hi*! (R. A.). — The state you deacribe your hire to ha in, We hare do doubt that thejf/oerf will boar If trained aa an espalier, bi 

"pl**tcrr<l all over, 11 renders It uuito impoeaiblo to ascertain the weight remember that the nuta are borne at the enda of the twigo. 

you will bare two or throe inmi from it. Whether the boea want it or rendered lifeless bj the froitu, take up the tubera without injuring them, 

not (which you cannot ascertain), feed them well in the spring, put off the ■tenia at about iki inchei above the tubera, and then put theee 

Darlia-bedi (J. D. H. 8.). — IhB " grey-coloured inaect " eating into tubs, covering them well with either Band, earth, or coal-aahea, and 

auoke and tobacco water will destroy it. but your own ingenuity muat Rough Plate CiLxaa (If. W. H.). — We consider thia and the rotted 

suggest how to apply these remedies. You will And a Hat of Furhiim to K'mJ mentioned in another anawer, pertectlj adapted for a small 

■nit jou, in an anawer to another eorreapondent to-day. The CimUfionxr houae. It in quite impoaaible for ut to ssy whether a greenhoui 

BmroN you have, ia probably the Walekmn variety of brocoli. Cole- against the hark wall uf your kitchen chimney would lie kept sufficiently 

wnrfa are amall cabbages that hare not hearted. Von may put cvttingi warm to protect greenhouse plant! through the winter. It depends upi 

Sow your the Are kept there, Hie thickneaa of brickwork, aspect, fcc. A pipe heal. 

_ lu hardy, by your kitchen fire might [circulate hot water round the inside of yo 

tou may winter your nip«em in your sitting-room. Apply for the aeeda greenhouae. We have lent to J. 11. for you. 

you require to any first-rate seedsman, and if you wish to obtain the Crabce con Guim U.S. f.).— Why not employ any working mi 

meana of ascertaining the aeienlitlc names of plant*, yDU must learn to do it; and make your own putty? 

VAUHun Leave. (Af. P. )'.}.— All the tints ercept green nasumed nlha. of loaf sugar, 91 large lemons, and half a pound of white ging 

by kairea, appear to arise from the parte so coloured absorbing an oicesa bruised. Boil the ginger in the water for half an hour. Strain tl 

powerfully absorbs hydrogen, and leaves free the oiygen. that portion of and add. the juice of the lemons. Let it ferment ; and treat it in I 

the leaf will be found changed Bo a pallid colour. Apply to a London respects as directed for rhubarb wine at page 3£0. 

seedsman for the flower-aeeds you require. Which of (he Spkm* MatAt wiita raoii Unbife Guar as (Hid).— The proportions for this a 

Jo you mean? See what is said at page s«? about storing Filtrrti, Your tolbi. of grapes, and Mlba. of loaf sugar, to four gallons o( watc 

freely. IHd gwsnfmu stored away for the winter inn hay-loft should and White, Esauling varieties an noat suitable for the purpose. Wo ha' 

cultivation, applications for this lately that we must give this general answer— II 

Mahuf-e roH Potatoes ;if. F.',— On no account put stable manure i, aclnu w „„ ,„„j„ „„„„„, „„„, T h. „«■„ „„ m .^.i..> ,..., 

pre-,,,,,,,!,, to digging for planting. UniversrJ eaperience .how. that iape ^ ltt ^ 

iliing* of any kind applied to this crop promote disease in the tubera. ™ 

}\-i;-t »>,!<■ .U"j-j-f,n-a when ripe may be stored, and their flesh hailed and .. . . 

mashed like turnip., To preserve them through the wintor no other cue un j™ nB „,' 

is necessary than keeping them dry and cool. know of no t 

facing the south, with a dark dry cloael in it. And alio the best way to ■,„-— ,„,"- 

keep Fuchsia macrantha." Theee questions have been answered at least non-Ui:™, v 

may lie kept in the spare room if the frost i. kept from them, and the '^JjTiZZ^ZX^"'^ ^h^^'Z^J™'.'^" ™1 

swrWNfa ii ill do better without protection in Iheopen garden. "...■- -.■ .-.. p *, . » n r.in n.,m. ..m 1 .,* .. - 
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rhubarb i 


ahape, and 


the dock 


11.0 



houlil this autumn ■ 



and bring all the horUon 
. Mulch the surface throu 



i:.j.li-(ia». ('.>llin«in, l>clphinumj, Nemophilss, Virginisn Stock, for ""* b *' 

'iljii:pi, N'.iv.lwort, Eucaridium, Krysimum, Ptatystemon, Lentosiphnn, ™ l1 V* 

iiillia.-, and Candy tufu, are amongst the beat annuals to sow in the V" e w '" 

Hulled Glaee (K. C.B.).— TheapoenneryouhaTeaentwoBld anawer 'f". "". 

admirably for vineries, or any other structure for the protection of plsnts. oi the vines. 

it" price, he., in our columns. taking off a cutting, but in moat cases the safest amy ia to make the 

Hi iOk. (J.' B., Worlltpi.— The "Modern Dairy" ia published by just 6elW ajoint. 
Ri.ljN.iy, l';LTadillyi and " Spooner on Sheep," hy Longman and Co. Soil, fob Fetch iab (Ibid). — These and wrornna require a deep t 

and io variegated variety. One of the CmufBirtia genua has been called Cuttiecs of Melons (Ibid) — April, May, and June are the moo 

sometimes the " Indian Savin." to make cuttings of melon plants that hare been sown in the spring ; 1 

Leek Opbeativb Floeal Societt.— We are glad that this society P™"*" "° ™«° ">™ e •™ ncr ""° frniI . Ull! "■ "■* ™>h In growth, ti 

i. flourishing, but it is quite impossible for ut to report ill show., or thoae •codlings. 

of any other local society j for If we admitted one, we could not refuse AnTuun.rLDiTino Potatoes (A CuHtlast Render).— There is 

ailmia-iun to onr of the many hundreds now flourishing over the face of for of the sets suffering from frosts during the winter in Lancaahire, 

f-.ir.h i.:ri K lltilain." they bear those of Yorkshire and Scotland. The winter on the sea- co 



g more to say upon 
a (J. Frmra).— It waa not the eaatern aspect that induced 



a* re Yibeoab tA. WvlU).— To each quart of bruiaed 

tluit you will never find it repay you for your trouble'. We have prBrhes berries add Ihree o,uart» of cold water; after frequent alining du 

ami Kfaues also ripening well on an eastern wall, and recommend you tu twenty-four hours strain the liquor j add one pound and a half of sllgi 

l.lan. an Arl,m Scot peach on that aspect. Your heath la Erica tacli- ™h gallon i and let it remain in a warm place with apiece of thin can 

.Horn, and require, a greenhouse : and your bedding-out plant i. A B "o- tie.1 over the mnuth of the stone-jar. or bottle, for twelve months. 

\Ki-torit plum is oval, red, large, moderate in quality, and at for dessert The mildew ia a parasitical fungus. You may ahtft your Gcronisjmt 

at the end of September. smaller pots now. 

furnish tu with B recipe Oipobd Bbawh (T. IF.).— Can any of our correapondenU give a good 



I fUHDKOU BlflEOB'sW. 

f dF no particular me. It u no 
I potting purpoKi. 



THE COTTAGE GABDENEB. [September 

i [T. II. IF.).— TOi.it a black, emd | FLOWER-GARDEN. 

under »hrtl. 



nundfor 



Yuurfem ia CgMapttrii/fm/rUh, or Brittle BUilder.fern. (.1. fl.:.- 

ibrub ii Spirma ttlla, uid the other. f£jwMcni lenlina, liorHi 
rubra, and Rota cinnaiptiinea. 



CALENDAR FOB SEPTEMBER, 

ORCHID HOUSE, 



plut for enlist bloom. Aciicn.ll lad Polia«. I 
Bulbous Rami, flnith phuiiine 
.... farcing, and for plungina; in lluflcr 
bed*, Ac. CAKhATIO* layen, flnlth planting uid potting j frrer.- 

Coupon?, prepare end turn in dry weather. Dahlia!, rut dona slur 
froat, and let the root* remain ai long as it is ante : when taken ap, dry 
, then in open .bed*, Ate., before atonng, where froat ud damp cannot I 
reach them. Una*, the bedj ud border., and put mark-elicit* to helix , 
I aad other root* to guide you when digging. Edgings, plant. Eve*. | 
] nuns, liniah planting, b. Financa-nooTm PnASTa, Sniih diridiu 

i hut time ; keep clear of learca ; and roil. Ount, weej and rail. J 

rally. Lgavia, rather for compoat, &c. Uaiv» or Pnv, ufc u> 
andatore like dahlias. Welch round trees and ahruba lately planted. 




■huuld now be lowered 10°; 70° hj day and 60° by night 
the proper heat. LtELLhi will now be .howing dower; wet the oiocai 
about twice a week, in the morning, to bring out tbe bloom* large ant 
fine. BIoibtl-ii, both at the root ami in (he air, reduce greatly, no aa tt 
induce the plant! to enter gradual!? into a state of real, Watii, atil 
giro to pLanta in a growing .tate, but in Leaa quantities and not ao often. 



1 DEPARTMENT. 



It now be daily employed, to keep 



bus I thogna-worka before training. Tonacco-eDHHiATIOJ^.employ, if iniecti 

Adlica 'showing bloom bring now out of pita : pot utbert, and place in i appear. VlnBfl, atrip the old hark off, and clean, aa the peach, before 

gentle heat, to bring them forward ; aim at eiciting the roota to puih I commencing to force; hegin with a day temperature of so", Waib* 

before the leavea or flowera. Clear all planla from Isitcta, now more I [tepid], apply with the ayringe on clear dart. R. Eutasni. 



and allied planta, place in a position to rent where no water or froat can ] 

reach them. Ixoiai, give lea* water to indulge a cessation of growth, | 

and ripen the wood to flower well neat yen. Lccvliab, take part into ; 

the store to flower early. LvcoroDtuMS, divide and repot to look iircen | FLATvTlJto of 

all winter. Keep erery thing -izat and nm, not only the planta but I of wind. MuL 

onta'de and™ntne surface™' AutiBtJi GaAxnirLontiH 

Sums., Hanny, bring in to foiic. Re. YVatcb f.-eely wiotei 
plant*, drying up the *pillcd water with a mop. T. A 



fiimo, 
<L», prune. 
Lain 01- 



, ■ lightly 



b. STOaBt of fruit*. *ow. b. TaBKCU or otherwiae prepare ground for | 
planting, b. Walnuts, plant, h. r'oaa out ground about fruit-tree*. 



KITCHEN- HARDEN. 



amongtt. Rasuhcdlbsbb, Scarlet Tnrbnn uid other nrietie* ,,f for fgremp. Balm, plant. But, take up for ttoring. Bobicoli. ; 
Turban, plant, e. Rom, tranaplant, 0. TlLIP-aso.. turn orer. plant, earth up, Ac. BaocoLU, keep dear of weed*, and attend Ibise 
Wisns, erery where pluck up aa toon aa viiible. T. Applbby. . heading in, to protect from treat, Jkc- Bobsbt, plant. Cabbaois. 

' plant out, prick out. and earth-alir among. Caaddosi, earth no. 

. Cabbot*. take for winter itore ; leare or plant for acted; attend to the 
- GREENHOUSE. I young growing crop* , Cab lit low laa, plant out under hand-glaue. 

cure from frost. Atuiu, ramove into the^hnuM. specially tho.e C.i.a..\.ol«-:. plant. CcciailH, plant out ; keep up heat ofTwla. 

,ti, BtTLBI. "J "nine*, lie; water apanngly. Dill, plant. Dune, prepare fnr hot- ! 

lanure water n 'd"- Kabtiiikg-cp and enth-.tirring, attend to. EantvB, attend to : 

ABI AS. strike planting and blanching. Fiijil, plant. HllllAIT, dren. Hoaaa- ' 

it7r°h»oniii"."pro".fdt v.ith r «i,'eltc'v from cold 'rain." and' early trtMt*. °' "<***• "! d ,,it U P « wWlrf. Li*™ fallen, remore frequently. 
"1.1 ;. .. „:... i;-i. .. .t. _i,_.. if .1. Lbiub. earth-atir an ■ -'*-* — ■ — ■-■ * — J "* 



that bloomed early, a* the leaat froat will dim 
ting* : pot forward planta; prick off acedling*. 



lyfrcal. of weed., and take up aa wanted. LliVEB fallen, n_-. , 

on rafter* now prune in, to give light to the planta beneath. £"«. earth-.tir among. L«TTnc»«, plant and prick ont under walla, ; 

CinoraniMaOwiiu, l.,:.r.s-,, \t nmirit, Ac, keep in the &=■ Mblokb (Iwh), keep up heat, by lirunga, orotherwuie; no water , 

"he coolst. CTTlaua and OaitBTA, icourge well with .oap-.udi. and ing,"jC. NAlTDaTttxtJ, gatherhr aeed, if not done before. Omojl, ' 

place where the? can he' .heltlred! Vefefe berltt tomaed at the end of the '•",■'' attend to polling for uae in winter. PAntmrB, take up 

month. GiBASioMB,keepcleatfromBy; and .lowly growing; forward toward, tbe end of the month for winter ttoring; leave m tbe ground 

one. may be repotted, anJ fre.h .truck one. potted off. Gladioli.., <•>' ««d- ?«*■■ »« townd. the end of the month, PmilTnoTat- 

pot. HlAltlB and F-1..I"! !-« niuirr nheftrr. nod give them abun- P 1 ""' POTATOaB, attend to. RAntBniB, *OW. RHU»a»1 plant IB 

dance of air. when temperature ahore .0°. Eablt FTCOttAl may be poU for early forcing, end of the month. Maliaty, take up for winter 

put part into ahed. before tbeir i«ra. have been injured by froat. Sal- ■tor;n-r. JjATOvs.^jdantout for .red. M'okoji.a, tale up for winter , 

via artiMUBSB. oncuutage with manure watering., uid «j ringing with 

■ont water, tu l.inuh Ihe lied ipidcr before hooaion it i:i the conoervasory. 
Plastb to be ruined fmm the 1li.v,,:r hurls »bii;!ri picvion.lr hue their 
roc.t. cut round, and then after potting ihuuld bare 1 little bottom heat, 
to encourage fre.h root*, while the top temperature ia kept cool. The; 
■rill mil mjiurn to lie often watered for a time, but ayringiug the top. ii 






■d and put in good order. IVai 
' hand, and only when neccMuy. 

! daya, during u forenoon'. *uu- 



ruuired. Tohatob, gaiher; if not o,utte line pLace thcui in *om* 
recili, and tbin out young cropa. Vala^t Gaorr^o, rough up. or ridge. 



Lohdoh: Printed by llmr IVooLnamaa, Wineheater High-rtreet. 
in the Piri.h of Saint Uary Kalendar; and Puhliahed by WlLLUH 
Son bbvilli O aa, at the Office. No. », Amen Comer, in tna Pariab «i 
Caiitt Church, City of Ixrndon.— SepUanber Sotb, I BU. I 
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